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NARRATIVE OiETA JOURNEY, 


CHAPTER XX. 

DELHI TO AGRA. 

Ruins of Toghlikahad — Visit to the Raja of Bullumghur — Dancing Girls — Naw&b of Sikre— 
Hindoo Pilgrimage to Bindrabund — Muttra — Sacred Monkeys — Death of one revenged— 
Lepers — Party of Fakirs — Escape of Trimbuk-jee — Tomb of Acbar — Public Buildings — 
Dewanny Aum — Tage-Malial — Abdul Musseeh — French in Central India. 

January 3. — This morning early I ants, to whose increase the ruins and 
sent off my tents and baggage to Fur- the dry sandy soil are favourable, and 
reedahad, a little town about fifteen who attack the mangoes in preference 
miles from Delhi, and in the afternoon to any other tree. The whole country, 
followed them on horseback, escorted indeed, is barren and disagreeable, and 
by five of Skinner’s horse, and accom- the water bad. That of the Jumna 
panied by Mr. Lushington and Dr. acts on strangers like the Cheltenham 
Smith. We passed by Human ion’s I waters, and the wells here are also ex- 
tomb, and thence through a dreary ( trernely unpalatable. One might fancy 
country full of ruins, along a stonyand oneself already approaching the con- 
broken road marked out at equal dis- fines of Persia ana Arabia. Our camp 
lances of about a mile and a half, by is, however, plentifully supplied with 
solid oircularstone obelisks, “ coss-mi- all necessaries and comforts, and a ser- 
nars,” erected during the prosperous vant of the Raja of Bullumghur brought 
times of the empire of Delhi. Half- us some fine oranges, and at the same 
wav to Furreedabad we passed the time told us, that his master would not 
gantie ruins of Toghlikabad, on a hill suffer him to receive either payment or 
about a eoss to our right. I regretted present ( for any of the^ipplies furr 
that we could not see them nearer, but nished, and only hopecnBat I would 
the stage was of sufficient length for our call at his house next morning in my 
horses and the few remaining hours of way, which T readily promised to do. 
daylight without this addition. Mr. The Raja of Bullumghur holds a 
Elliott described them as chiefly inte- considerable territory along this frofa- 
resting from their vast dimensions, and tier as a feudatory of the British Go- 
the bulk and weight of the stones em- vemment, on the service of maintain- 
ployed in them. They were the work ing two thousand men to do the ordi- 
of Toghlou Khan, one of the early Pa- nary police dufies, and guard the road 
tan sovereigns. against the Mewattee and other pre- 

Furreedabad offers nothing curious datory tribes. The farftily, and most 
except a large tank with a ruined ban- of their people, are of the Jat race, and 
queting-house on its shore; it has a, they have tor many generations been 
grove of tamarind *and other trees linked^by friendship and frequent in- 
round it, but no mangoes ; few of these, temarmges with the neighbouring 
indeed, grow in. the province of Delhi, Raja of Bburtpoor, who is now our 
owingtq tha tmqsual multitude of white friend, but whose gallant and sucoess- 
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lake during the Maharatta war has 
raised the character of the J&ts, pre- 
riously a very low caste, to consider- 
able estimation for their valour in all 
Ins part of India. The present act- 
ing Ifcaja of Buttumghnr is only regent, 
being guardian to nis nephew, a boy 
now educating at Delhi. 1 had heard 
the regent ana his brother described as 
hospitable and high-spirited men, and 
was not sorry to have an opportunity of 
seeing a Hindoo court. 

January 4. — A little before daybreak 
we set off as usual, through a couptry 
something, and but little, more fertile 
than that we had passed. It improved, 
however, gradually as we approached 
Bullumghur, which, by its extensive 
groves, gave evidence of its having l>een 
long the residence of a respectable na- 
tive family. I was not, however, at all 
prepared for the splendour with which 
I was received. First, we saw some of 
the wild-looking horsemen, whom I 
have already described, posted as if on 
the look-out, who, on seeing us, fired 
their matchlocks and galloped off a$ 
fast as possible. As we drew nearer 
we saw a considerable body of cavalry, 
with several camels and elephants, all 
gaily caparisoned, drawn up under some 
trees, and were, received by the raja 
himself, a fat and overgrown man, and 
his younger brother, a very handsome 
and manly figure, the former alighting 
from a palanquin, the other from a 
noble Persian horse, with trappings 
which swept |jthe ground. I alighted 
from my horse also, and the usual com- 
pliments and civilities followed. The 
elder brother begged me to excuse his 
riding with me as he was ill, which, in- 
deed, we had beard before, but the se- 
cond went by my side, reining-in his 
magnificent steed, and showing off the 
animal's paces and his own horseman- 
ship. Before and behind were camels, 
elephants, and horsemen, with a most 
strange and barbarous music of horns, 

» >ets, and kettle-drums, and such a 
of spears, that I could not but tell 
my companion that his castle deserv^l 
iflUpame of u Fort of Spears.” As we 
cbw nearer saw the fort itself, with 
irigh brick walla, strengthened with a 


deep ditch and large nmd bastions, 
from which we were complimented 
with a regular salute of cannon. With- 
in we found a small and crowded, but 
not ill-built town, with narrow streets, 
tall houses, many temples, and a suffi- 
cient number of Brahminy bulls to show 
the pure Hindoo descent of the ruler. 
The population of the little capital was 
almost all assembled in the streets, on 
the walls, and on the house-tops, and 
salamed to us as we came in. We 
passed through two or three sharp 
turns, and at length stopped at the outer 
gate of a very neat little palace, built 
around a small court planted with jon- 
quils and rose-bushes, with a marble 
fountain in the centre, and a small open 
arched hall, where chairs were placed 
for us. Sitringees were laid, by way 
of carpet, on the floor,* and the walls 
were ornamented with some paltry 
Hindoo portraits of the family, and 
some old fresco paintings of gods, god- 
desses, and heroes encountering lions 
and tigers. 

After we had been here a few mi- 
nutes a set of dancing-girls entered the 
room followed by two musicians. I 
fcdt a little uneasy at this apparition, 
but Dr. Smith, to whom 1 mentioned 
my apprehensions, assured me that 
nothing approaching to indecency was 
to he looked for in the dances or songs 
which a well-bred Hindoo exhibited to 
his visitors. I sat still, therefore, w bile 
these poor little girls, for they none of 
them seemdd more than fourteen, went 
through the same monotonous evolu- 
tions which I had heard my wile de- 
scribe, in which there, is certainly very 
little grace or interest, and no percepti- 
ble approach to indecency. The chief 
part of the figure, if it can be called so, 
seemed to consist in drawing up and 
letting fall again the loose wide sleeves 
of their outer garments, so us to show 
the arm as high as the elbow, or a very 
little higher, while the arms were wax ed 
backwards and forwards in a stiff* mid 
constrained manner. Their dresses 
were rich, but there was such an enor- 
mous quantity of scarlet elotli petti- 
coats and trousers, so many shawls 
wrapped rpimd their waists, and such 
multifarious vskirta peeping out below 


ful defence of his castle against Lord 
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each other, that their figures were quite 
hidden, and the whole effect was that 
of a number of Dutch dolls, though the 
faces of two or three out of the number 
were pretty. Two sung each a Persian 
and a Hindoostanee song, with very 
pleasing, though not powerful voices, 
after which, as the demands both of 
curiosity and civility were satisfied, I 
gave them a gratuity, as I understood 
was usual on such occasions, as a token 
of their dismissal. 

After this, some cake and Persian 
grapes were brought in, and I took 
leave, having, in the civilest and most 
cordial way I could, declined the usual 
present of shawls, and accepted one of , 
Vuit and sweetmeats. On going away, 

[ told the raja’s jernautdar to come to 
he camp in the evening, and he and his 
el low-servants should have the usual 
mkshish, but he answered that neither 
io nor any of the raja’s people, except 
he dancing-girls, to whom it was an 
Lsual token of approbaljjpm, dared ac- 
■ept anything of the kind, the first in- 
'tanee which 1 had met with of a Hin- 
loo refusing money. So On after I had 
akcn leave, and while we w r ere. still 
seorted by the Ihillnmghur cavalry, a 
n< ssngo came from the raja to say that 
ie liad heard of my intended liberality 
l> Ins people, hut tliat it was Itis parti- 
ular request fiiat 1 Mould give nothing 
ither to his servants or to the suwarrs, 
horn ho intended, with in y leave, to 
‘iul on with me as far as Muttra, 
urely this is what in England would 
e called high and gentlemanly feeling. 

On our approach to Sikre, where the 
*nts were pitched, 1 found we had en- 
■red another little feudal territory, 
hug received by about twenty horse- 
on, w ith a splendid old ^warrior at 
teir head, who announced himself as 
e jaghiredar of the place, and holding 
little barony, as it would be called in 
nr ope, under the Company, intermixed 
ith the larger territories of Bullum- 
mr. Oassim Ali Khfin, the Nawftb 
Sikre, who thus introduced himself, 
as a figure which Wouvermans ^or 
ubens would have delighted to paint, 
tall, large, elderly man, with a fine 
untonance, and a thick and curly, but 
long grey beard, on a large and 


powerful white Persian horse, with a 
brocade turban, a saddle-cloth of tiger's 
skin with golden tassels which almost 
swept the ground, sword, shield, and 
pistols mounted with silver, and all the 
other picturesque insignia of a Mussul- 
man cavalier of distinction. He said 
that he had been a tussildar in com- 
mand of two hundred horse in Lord 
Lake’s war, and had been recompensed, 
at the end of the contest with a little 
territory of ten villages, rent and tax 
free. The raja, he said, who had two 
hundred and fifty villages, nearly en- 
closed him, but they were good friends. 
The raja, certainly, though his brother 
is a fine young man, had nothing in 
I his whole cavalcade to equal the old 
1 nawab’s figure, w hich was perfect as a 
picture, from his bare muscular neck 
and his crisp grey mustachios, down to 
his yellow boots and the strong brown 
han^t with an emerald ring on it, the 
least turn of w^hich on his silver bridle 
seemed to have complete mastery over 
his horse, without too much repressing 
its spirit. He afterwards showed me 
hi# certificates of service from Lord 
Lhke and others, and it appeared that 
his character in all respects had cor- 
responded wdth his manly and intelli- 
gent appearance. 

At Sikre 1 found a letter from Mr. 
Cavendish, collector and magistrate of 
this district, saying that he was en- 
camped in the neighbourhood, and in- 
tended to call on me next morning at 
our next station, at Brahminy Kerar. 

January 5. — The counfry between 
Sikre and Brahminy Kerar is uninte- 
resting enough, though rather more 
fertile than in the neighbourhood of 
Delhi. Half-way, near a village named 
Pulwul, we passed Mr. Cavendish’s en- 
campment, and were met by an escort 
of his suwarrs. I had long since had 
my eyes pretty well accustomed to the 
sight of shields and spears, but I have 
not failed \to observe that, along this 
frontier, which has not been till of late 
in a settled or peaceable state, and where 
hard blows are still of no unfrequent 
occurrence, even the police troopers sit 
their horses better, and have a more 
martial air by far than persons in tjae 
Same situation in the Dookbor even in 
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Rohilcund. I begin, indeed, to think 
better of the system on which the pro- 
vince of Delhi has been governed since 
its conquest, from all which I hear of its 
former state. This neighbourhood, for 
instance, i^ still but" badly cultivated, 
but fifteen years ago it was as wild, I 
am assured, as the Terrai, as full of 
tigers, and with no human inhabitants 
but banditti. Cattle-stealing still pre- 
vails to a great extent, but the Mewat- 
tees are now most of them subject either 
to the British government or that of 
Bhurtpoor, and the security of life and 
property afforded them by the former 
has induced many of the tribes to aban- 
don their fortresses, to seat themselves 
in the plain, and cultivate the ground 
like honest men and good subjects, 
while the tranquillity of the border, 
and the force maintained along it, pre- 
vents the Bhurtpoor marauders from 
renewing their depredations so oft^ as 
they used to do. Highway robberies 
also sometimes occur, generally at- 
tended with murder ; but on the whole 
the amendment has been great, and an 
European, under ordinary circumstap- 
ces, may pass in safety through any 
part of the district. The lands are not 
now highly assessed, and Government 
has liberally given up half the year’s 
rent in consideration of the drought. 
Still, however, something more is want- 
ing, and every public man ih these pro- 
vinces appears to wish that a settlement 
for fourteen%r even twenty ^ears could 
be brought about, in order to give the 
zemindars an interest in the soil and an 
inducement to make improvements. 

At Brahminy Kerar are a few ruins, 
but nothing worthy particular notice. 
The coss-minars still make their appear- 
ance, but at very Uncertain distances, 
great numbershaving been destroyed or 
gone to decay. Indeed the road does 
not always follow its ancient line. 

January 6. — We went on eight coss 
to Horal. The country along the road- 
side is jungly, but cultivation seems 
rapidly gaining on it. The road-side 
is, in India, always the part last culti- 
vated, the natives being exposed* to 
njtaiiy injuries and oppressions from 
Sepoys and travellers* I was told that 
ftperery or ftggots 


which the thannadar, or other public 
officer, brought to my camp, he de- 
manded as much more from the poor 
peasants, which he appropriated to his 
own use ; and that, even if I paid for 
what I got, it required much attention, 
and some knowledge of the language, 
to be sure that the money was not inter- 
cepted in its way to the right owner. 
But the common practice of the than- 
nadar was, to charge nothing for what 
was furnished to the traveller, both 
from wishing to make a compliment to 
the latter (which casts him nothing), 
and also to take, without the means of 
detection, his own share of the plunder. 
The best way is to insist on a written 
bill, and request the collector afterwards 
to inquire of the ryuts whether the 
money had been paid. 

At Horal is a very pretty native 
house now uninhabited, but used as a 
court of justice, with a fine tank near it, 
both the work of a former Hindoo je- 
mautdar, in memory of whom a small 
temple is raised in the neighbourhood. 
Within I saw the representation of four 
human feet, one pair larger than the 
other, on a little altar against the wall, 
and was told that it was the customary 
way of commemorating that the favou- 
rite wife had burnt herself with her 
husband. This horrible custom, I am 
glad to find, is by no means common in 
this part of India; indeed, I have not 
yet found it common anywhere except in 
Bengal, and some parts of Baliar. 

January 7. — From Horal to Dhotaua, 
in the province of Agra, is seven coss, 
a wild but more woody country than we 
had lately traversed. By wood}, ns 
distinct from jungle, I mean that a good 
many fine trees were seen. At Dho- 
tana I saw the first instance of a cus- 
tom which l am told I shall see a good 
deal of in my southern journey, a 
number of women, about u dozen, who 
came with pitchers on their heads, 
dancing and singing, to meet nn>. 
There is, if £ recollect right, an account 
of this sort of dance in “ Kehuma. ,, 
They all professed to be “ gaopi&ree,” 
or milk-maids, and are, in met, as the* 
thannadar assured me, the wives and 
daughters of the Gaowala caste. Their 
voices and style of singing by no 
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means unpleasing ; they had all the ap- 
pearance of extreme poverty, and I 
thought a rupee well bestowed upon 
them, for which they were very thank- 
ful. There are many indications, along 
all this route, of great distress and po- 
verty arising from the long drought, 
but less, very far less, than to the north 
of Delhi ; and what is remarkable, 
there are few professed beggars or 
fakirs. Those who have recently asked 
for charity have been poor women with 
young children, or men wandering, 
as they say, in search of work. 

We wore this day met by some su- 
warrs from the judge of Agra, and I 
therefore dismissed the horse of Bul- 
lumghtir. To take with me more than 
enough was only burdening the people, 
and since 1 was not to pay them, I ap- 
prehended they were not sorry to re- 
ceive their dismissal. I sent with them 
a letter of thanks to the raja. 

January 8. From Dhotana to Jeyt, 
the next stage, is a long sixteen miles, 
through a wild country. On our left, 
at a distance of two or three miles, we 
passed Bindrabund, a large town on 
the banks of the Jumna, celebrated 
among the J Undoes for its sanctity, and 
the wealth of its pagodas. I w r as sorry 
that I could not visit it, but l believe 
there was not really much to regret. 
The buildings are ancient, but all 
mean ; and the peculiarities of the 
plan* are chiefly it* amazing swarms of 
s:>ered monkeys, and the no less amaz- 
ing crowd of til tliy and profligate devo- 
tees. who crowd round ever} stranger, 
not so much asking as demanding alms. 
Through all this country, indeed, not- 
withstanding its vieiuitv to the capital 
of Islam in the Fast, I lindopism seems 
to predominate in a degree which I did 
not (*x poet to find. Few or none of the 
people have Mussulman names; there 
are abundant pagodas, and scarcely one 
mosque, and I have seldom seen any 
peasantry with so many Brahminical 
or Rajpoot strings among them. The 
villages and jungles near them are all 
full of peacocks, another symptom of 
Hindooism, since the Mussulmans would 
soon make havoc among these beau- 
tiful but well-tasted birds. Most of the 
which i have heard are followed 


by the affix of “ Singh/' a lion : this 
ought to belong to the Rajpoots alone, 
but at present all the Jats claim it, as 
well as the Seiks, who, as having re- 
linquished Hindooism, have no appa- 
rent right to any distinction of the 
kind. 1 kpow not whether this may 
be regarded as additional grounds for 
the suspicion which I have some time 
entertained, that the distinction of caste 
weighs less on men’s minds than it 
used to do. 

But though I was easily reconciled 
to the omission of Bindrabund, all my 

S were not so, and five Sepoys ap- 
for leave to go there, promising 
to rejoin me at Muttra, a permission 
which I readily gave them. This, 
however, was followed by a similar 
request from more than half my little 
army, with the venerable soubahdar at 
their head, besides the goomashta of the 
camels, and my sirdar-bearer. This 
was inconvenient, but it was not easily 
avoided. Some of them were Brah- 
mins, some Rajpoots, some had vows 
on them, and all were so deeply im- 
pressed with the sanctity of Bind- 
rabund, that they were extremely 
anxious not to pass it by. I gave, 
therefore, my acquiescence with a 
good grace, reminding them only that 
they must rejoin me on Sunday even- 
ing, as 1 meant to make no halt in 
Muttra. 

January 9, Sunday . — From Jeyt to 
Muttra is about four coss, the country 
still wild, but apparently more fertile 
than most of what we had lately seen. 
Half-way are the ruins of a very large 
and handsome serai. At this place I 
was met by Colonel Penny, the com- 
mandant of Muttra, with several other 
officers, who rode with us through the 
town. Muttra is a large and remark- 
able city, much reverenced by the Hin* 
doos for its antiquity and connection 
with many of their legends, more par- 
ticularly as the birth-place of their 
faftilous Krishna, or Apollo. In con- 
sequence it swarms with paroquets, 
peacocks, Brahminy bulls, and mon- 
keys, which kst are seen sitting on 
the tops of the houses, and running 
along the walls and roofs like cats. 
They ate troublesome* and ad* 
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nutted to be so by the Hindoos them- 
selves, but so much respected that a 
few years since, two young officers who 
Shot at one near Bindrabund were 
driven into the Jumna, where they 
perished, by a mob of Brahmins and 
devotees. In other respects, also, Mut- 
tra is a striking town, and a good deal 
reminded me of Benares, the houses 
being very high, with the same sort of 
ornaments as in that city. There is a 
large ruinous castle on the shore of the 
Jumna, and a magnificent though dila- 
pidated mosque, with four very tall 
minarets. In the centre, or nearly so, 
of the town, Colonel Penny t6ok us 
into the court of a beautiful temple, or 
dwelling-house, for it seemed to be 
designed for both in one, lately built, 
and not yet quite finished, by Gokul 
Pattu Singh, Sindia’s treasurer, and 
who has also a principal share in a 
great native banking-house, one branch 
of which is fixed at Muttra. The 
building is enclosed by a small but 
richly-carved gateway, with a flight of 
steps which leads from the street to a 
square court, cloistered round, and con- 
taining in the centre a building, also 
square, supported by a triple row of 
pillars, all which, as well as the ceiling, 
are richly carved, painted, and gilt. 
The effect internally is much like that 
of the Egyptian tomb, of which the 
model was exhibited in London by 
Belzoni ; externally the carving is very 
beautiful. The cloisters round were 
represented to us as the intended habi- 
tation of the Brahmins attached to the 
fane ; and in front, towards the street, 
were to be apartments for the founder 
in his occasional visits to Muttra. 

The cantonment^ are separated from 
the rest of the toVra by a small interval 
of broken ground covered with ruins. 
The buildings are very extensive and 
scattered over a wide plain, but the 
greater part of them unoccupied, the 
forces now maintained here not being 
half so numerous as they used to hed>e- 
fore the establishment of Nusseerabad 
and Neemuch, and the consequent re- 
moval of our advanced corps to a great 
distance westward. Still Muttra is an 
Important station, from the vicinity of 
mmy wild and independent* though^ at 


present, friendly rajas, and from its 
forming a necessary link between Agra 
and the northern stations. 

We breakfasted with Colonel Penny, 
who had provided an empty bungalow 
for Divine service. I had a congrega- 
tion of about twenty-five persons, six 
of whom staid for the Sacrament, and 
I afterwards baptized some children. 
A miserable leper came soon after to 
ask alms, who said he had heard of my 
passing through the country \ and had 
come two days’ journey to l>eg from 
me. lie was quite naked except a 
very small rag round his waist; his 
fingers had all nearly rotted off, and 
his legs and feet were in a wretched 
condition. I have seen, I think, fewer 
of these objects in Hindustan than in 
Bengal, but those 1 have seen are in 
every respect most pitiable. In addi- 
tion to the horrors of the disease itsidf, 
the accurged religion of the Him! • ms 
holds them out as objects of heaven V. 
wrath, and, unless they expiate their 
sins by being buried alive, as doomed 
in a future life to Padalon ! They are 
consequently deprived of cu ste, can jk>s- 
sess no property, and sham far less 
than most other mendicants in (lie alms 
which Hindoo bounty dispenses in ge- 
neral with a tolerably liberal band. 

About two o’clock the fcoubnhdar and 
the other pilgrims returned in high 
spirits, having all bathed and gone 
through the necessary cert-monies. ! 
completed their happiness for the day 
by an arrangement which 1 made, ilur 
a guard of honour, which Cobme? 
Penny had assigned me, should stand 
sentry during my stay in Muttra, 
that my escort should have (he evening 
ami night to themselves. There was 
no fear of this permission being abused ; 
they were all tired, fhev had eaten 
their meal,- -and the only further thing 
they desired was to sleep the twelve 4 
hours round. 

We dined with Colonel Penny and 
met a numerous party of officers. The 
chief subjects of conversation wore 
Nusseerabad, whither I was going, and 
which several of the party had recently 
left, and the laf£ attack arid plunder oa 
Calpee. Of Nusseen&ad the most dis- 
mal account was given, m a barren 
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plain on the verge of the great salt de- 
sert, with very little water, and that 
little bad, and only one single tree in 
the whole cantonment. I know not 
from what singular fatality it has arisen, 
that almost all the principal establish- 
ments of the English in India have 
been fixed in bad situations. The rea- 
son which I have heard given is the 
unwillingness of Government to inter- 
fere with the comforts of their subjects, 
or to turn ont people from their farms 
and villages, which has compelled them 
to fix on spots previously uninhabited 
and untilled, which of course, in an 
anciently-peopled country, have gene- 
rally been neglected in consequence of ! 
some natural disadvantage. But it 
would be so easy, at a moderate rate, to 
recompense any zemindar or ryutwTiom 
a new cantonment inconvenienced, and 
tlie bad effects of an unwholesome, or 
otherwise ill-situated station, arc so 
great, that this is a reason which, 
though it was gravely given, I could 
hardly hear with gravity. The fact, 
however, is certain ; Secrole, the can- 
tonments at Lucknow, nay, Calcutta 
itself, are all abominably situated. I 
have heard the same of Madras; and 
now the lately-settled cantonment of 
iXussoerabad appears to be as objection- 
aide as any of them. 

The affair at Calpee has excited 
g T vat surprise not unmixed with alarm. 
Many of the party maintained that 
Sindia was at the bottom of the trans- 
action, and that it was the harbinger of 
a new war in central India; but one 
gentleman, who came lately from 
Mhow, had no suspicion of the kind; 
and though he thought it not unlikely 
that the marauders in ^question had 
been assembled in Sindia’ s territories, 
he did not think that the Maharaja was 
himself inclined to break with us. 

January 10. — This morning’s stage 
w as eight coss, to a small village called 
Furrah ; it Is built in a great measure 
within the enclosure of what has been, 
evidently, a very extensive serai, whose 
walls seem to have been kept up as a 
defence to the village. They have, 
however, not been its only defence, 
since on a little hiU immediately above 
it is a square mud tovtf mtb a round I 


bastion* at each flank, and a little out- 
work before the gate. It is now empty 
and neglected, but has evidently been 
in recent use, and might easily be again 
put into sufficient repair to answer 
every purpose for which such a little 
fortress could be supposed calculated. 
Most of the villages in this part of 
Ilindostan were anciently provided with 
a similar fastness, where the peasantry, 
their families, and cattle, might seek 
refuge in case of the approach of rob- 
bers or enemies. The strength of the 
I British Government, and the internal 
peace which has flowed from it, have 
made these precautions, as well as the 
walls and tow r ers of the greater towns, 
be almost universally neglected, though 
the recent misfortune at Calpee appears 
to prove that such means of defence 
may yet occasionally have their value. 

The people and tussildar of Furrah 
were very dilatory in Bringing sup- 
plies, and the Sepoys were so cold, 
hungry, and indignant, that I thought 
there would have been broken heads. 
The tussildar at length made his ap- 
pearance in a hackery hung with red 
cloth, and drawn by two very fine 
bullocks, which trotted almost as well 
as the common horses of the country, 
lie w as followed by the usual aids, and 
matters were reconciled. The pea- 
santry, my servants complained, were 
not only negligent, but uncivil, and 
seemed to have heard, probably, an 
exaggerated statement of the sack of 
Calpee. 

Soon after we had encamped, a nu- 
merous party of fakirs, and other simi- 
lar vagabonds, like us, as it seemed, on 
their, travels, appeared, and pitched 
their tents at a little distance. Dr. 
Smith foretold that we should lose 
some property by this contiguity, but 
there was no avoiding it, since neither 
in law nor justice could men in the 
open field object to others, travelling 
like themselves, taking up their abode 
in the same vicinity. In one respect 
they gave us less trouble than might 
have been expected, since they did not 
beg. A party of theifi, however, came 
forwards with a musician, and a boy 
dressed up in adjutant’s feathers, with 
a bilioftw mm bird Hastened to his 
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head, asked leave to show off some 
tricks in tumbling and rope-dancing. 
On my assenting, in less time than I 
could have supposed possible, four very 
long bamboos were fixed in the ground, 
and a slack-rope suspended between 
them, on which the boy, throwing off 
his bird’s dress, and taking a large ba- 
lancing-pole in his hand, begun to ex- 
hibit a series of tricks which proved 
him to be mhnlist of consider- 

able merit He was a little and very 
thin animal, but broad-shouldered and 
well made, and evidently possessed of 
no common share of strength as Well 
as of agility and steadiness. Mean- 
time, while he was gambolling above, 
the musician below, who was an old 
man, and whose real or assumed name 
was Hajee Baba, went through all the 
usual jests and contortions of our Eng- ■ 
lish “ Mr. Merryman,” sometimes a fleet- I 
ing great terror at his companion's 
feats and the consequence of his fall- 
ing, — sometimes bidding him “ Salam 
to the Sahib Log,” or challenging him 
to still greater feats of agility and dex- 
terity. 

Our road, during great part of this 
day’s journey, had lain by the side of 
the Jumna, which is here very pretty, 
a wide and winding stream* w ith woody 
banks, and the fields in the vicinity 
more fertile and green than any which 
I have for a long time looked on. We 
saw a small vessel with masts and sails 
dropping down the river ; but, except 
during the rains, its navigation is here 
so tedious and uncertain that few boats 
ever come up so high. 

I heard this morning an account 
which interested and amused me, of 
the mariner ‘ in * which the Maharaua 
chief, Trimbuk-jee, whom I saw a pri- 
soner at Chunar^fiad efiectedhis escape 
from the British the* "first time fie was 
Seized By them. He was kept in cus- 
tody at Tannah, near Bombay ; and 
wime there, a common-looking Maha- 
ratta groom, with a good character in 
his hand, came tp offer his services to 
the commanding officer. He was ac- 
cepted, and had to keep his horse under 
the window* of Trimbuk-jee’s prison. 
Nothing remarkable was observed in 
fete conduct, except a more than usual 


attention to his horse, and a habit, 
while currying and cleaning him, of 
singing verses of Maharatta songs, all 
apparently relating to his trade. At 
length Trimbuk-jee disappeared, and 
the groom followed him ; on which it 
was recollected that his singing had 
been made up of verses like the follow- 
ing : 

“ Behind the bush the bowmen hide, 

The hoise beneath the tree; 

Where shall I find a knight, will ride 
The jungle paths with me? 

There are live and fift\ coursers there, 

And lour and lift} men ; 

W hen the lift \ -fifth shall mount his steed, 
The Deckan thrives again !” 

This might have been a stratagem of 
the Scottish border, so complete a simi- 
larity of character and incident does a 
resemblance of habit and circumstance 
produce among mankind. 

January 11 . — This morning we ar- 
rived at iSecundra, nine coss from Fur- 
rah, a ruinous village and without a 
ba/.ar, but remarkable for tin* magni- 
ficent tomb of A char, the most splendid 
building in its way which I had yet 
seen in India. It stands in a square 
art a of about forty English acres en- 
closed by an embattled wall, with octa- 
gonal towers at the angles surmounted 
by open pavilions, and four very noble 
gateways of red granite*, the* principal 
of which is inlaid with white marble, 
and has four high marble minarets. 
The space within is planted with trees 
and divided into green al!e\s, leading 
to the central building, which is a sort 
of solid pyramid surrounded externally 
with cloisters, galleries, and domes, di- 
minishing gradually on ascending ii, 
till it ends in a square platform of whit** 
marble, surrounded by most elaborate 
lattice-work of the same material, in 
the centre of which is a small altar 
tomb, also of white marble, carved with 
a delicacy and beauty which do full 
justice to the material, and to the grace- 
ful forms of Arabic characters which 
form its chief ornament. At the bottom 
of the building, in a small but very 
lofty vault, is the real tomb of this 
great monarch, plain and unadorned, 
but also of white marble. There are 
many other ruins in the vicinity, some 
of them apparently handsome, hut Ao» 
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bar’s tomb leaves a stranger little time splendid edifice, supported by pillars 
or inclination to look at anything else, and arches of white marble, as large 
Government have granted money for and more nobly simple than that of 
the repair of the tomb, and an officer of Delhi. The ornaments, carving, and 
engineers is employed on it. A serjeant Mosaic of the smaller apartments, in 
of artillery is kept in the place, who which was formerly the zennanah, are 
lives in one of the gateways ; his busi- equal or superior to anything which is 
ness is to superintend a plantation of described as found in the Alhambra, 
sissoo-trees made by Dr. Wallich. He The view from these rooms is very 
says the soil does not appear to suit fine, at the same time ’that there are 
them ; they grow, however, but by no some, adapted for the hot winds, from 
means rapidly. For fruit-trees, parti- which light is carefully excluded, 
cularly the orange, the soil is very fa- This suite is lined with small mirrors 
vourable, and the tall tamarinds and in fantastic frames; a cascade of water, 
the generally neglected state of the also surrounded by mirrors, has been 
garden afford more picturesque points made to gush from a recess at the 
of view than large buildings usually upper end, and marble channels, beau- 
are seen in. tifully inlaid with cornelians, agates, 

The next morning, January 12, we and jasper, convey the stream to every 
proceeded to Mr. Irving's house, near side of the apartment. In another of 
Agra, about six miles, through a sue- the towers are baths of equal beauty; 
cession of ruins, little less continuous one of which, a single block of white 
and desolate than those round Delhi, marble, (Lord Hastings caused to be 
I noticed, however, that some of the forced up from its situationjYiot witti- 
old tombs have been formed into dwell- out considerable injury bolt to the 
ing-houses, and Mr. Irving’s is one of bath itself and the surrounding pave- 
this description. I found there a very merit, in order to carry it down to Cal- 
com for table room prepared for myself, eutta. It was, however, too heavy for 
with plenty of space in the compound the common budgerow in use on the 
for my encampment. Jumna, and the bath remains to shame 

In the evening I went with Mr. Trv- its spoliator. Should the plan, which 
ing to see the city, the fort, aud the has been often talked of, of having a 
Jumna Musjeed. The city is large, separate government for Central India, 
old, and ruinous, with little to attract ever be carried into execution, this 
attention beyond that picturesque mix- would unquestionably be the Govern- 
ture of houses, balconies, projecting meiit House. It might still be restored 
roots, and groups of people in the at less expense than building a new ro- 
Hastern dress, which is common to all sidence for the governor; and there is, 
Indian towns. The fort is very large at present, no architect in India able to 
and ancient, surrounded with high walls build even a lodge in the same style, 
and towers of red stone, which com- The Jumna Musjeed is not by any 
maud some noble views of the city, its means so fine as that of Delhi. It is 
neighbourhood, and the wincyngs of the very picturesque, however, and the 
Jumna, m The principal sights, ^how- more so from its neglected state, and 
ever, which it contains, are the Motee the grass and peepul-trees which grow 
Musjeed, a beautiful mosque of white about its lofty domes. >- 
marble, carved with exquisite simpli- Archdeacon Corrie’s celebrated eon- 
city and elegance, and the palace built vert, Abdul Musseeh, breakfasted* this 
by A char, in a great degree of the morning at Mr. Irving’s; he is aArery 
same material, and containing some fine old man, with a magnificent grey 
noble rooms, now sadly disfigured and beard, and much more gentlemanly 
destroyed by neglect, and by being manners than any Christian native 
used as warehouses, armories, offices, whom I have seen. His rank, indeed, 
and lodging-rooms for the garrison. previous to his - conversion, was rather 
Th$ hall, now used as the “Dewanny elevated, since he was master of the 
Amad or public court of justice, is a jewels to the Court of Oude, an appoint- 
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ment of higher estimation in Eastern 
palaces than in those of Europe, and 
the holder of which has always a high 
salary. Abdul Musseeh’s present ap- 
pointments, as Christian missionary, 
are sixty rupees a month, and of this 
he gives away at least half! Who can 
dare to say that this man has changed 
his faith from any interested motives ? 
He is a very good Hindoostanee, Per- 
sian, and Arabic scholar, but knows no 
English. There is a small congrega- 
tion of native Christians, converted by 
Mr. Corrie when he was chaplain at 
Agra, and now kept together by Abdul 
Musseeh. The earnest desire of this 
good man is to be ordained a clergy- 
man of the Church of England ; and if 
God spares his life and mine, I hope, 
during the Ember weeks in this next 
autumn, to confer orders on him. He 
is every way fit for them, and is a most 
sincere Christian, quite free, so far as 
I could observe, from all conceit or 
enthusiasm. His long Eastern dress, 
his long grey beard, and his calm re- 
signed countenance, give him already 
almost the air of an apostle.* 

January 13. — I went to see the cele- 
brated T&ge-mahal, of which it is 
enough to say that, after hearing its 
praises ever since I had been in India, 
its beauty rather exceeded (him fell 
short of iny expectations. ^ There was 

* Alxiul Musseeh wsis converted to Chris- 
tianity, and baptized in the Old Church at 
Calcutta, when he was about forty years of 
age. He was, subsequently, employed for 
eight years by the Church Missionary Society 
as catechist, and received Lutheran ordinal ion 
in the year 1820, from the hands of the Mi.v 
r.ionaries of that Society. In December, 
the Bishop conferred on him, together with 
three other Missionaries, the rite of Episcopal 
cndination the Articles, the various oaths, 
and the ordination service having beer, trans- 
lated, for his use, in’o Hind *•■■**. uiee. The 
Bishop also read a considerable part of the 
ceremony in that language. Abdul Musseeh, 
immediately after, went to Lucknow', where 
he resided, with the exception of a visit to 
Cawnpoor, till his death, which happened on 
the 4tn of March, 1827, occasioned by mortill- 
C&tion proceeding from a neglected carbuncle. 
The resident* Mr. Ricketts, who had always 
behaved to him with the utmost kindness and 
liberality, read the burial service at his grave, 
and ordered a monument to be erected to his 
memory, with an inscription in English and 
Ifcraiaxu Among other bequests, Abdul Mus- 
seeh left his books to the Bible Society. — Ei>. 


much, indeed, which I was not pre- 
pared for. The surrounding garden, 
which, as well as the Tage itself, is 
kept in excellent order by Govern- 
ment, with its marble fountains, beau- 
tiful cypresses and other trees, and pro- 
fusion of flowering shrubs, contrasts 
very finely with the white marble of 
which the tomb itself is composed, and 
takes off, by partially concealing it, 
from that stiflhess which belongs more 
or less to every highly-finished build- 
ing. The building itself* is raised oil 
an elevated terrace of white and yellow- 
marble, and having at its angles four 
tall minarets of the same material. 
The Tage contains, as usual, a central 
hall about as large as the interior of 
the Ratcliffe library, in which, enclosed 
within a carved screen of elabonito 
tracery, are the tombs of the Begum 
.Noor-jehan, Shahjclum’s beloved wife, 
to whom it was erected, and by her 
side, but a little raised above lier, 
of the unfortunate emperor himself. 
Round this hall are a number of 
smaller apartments, corridors, and 
the windows are carved in lattices of 
the same white marble with the rest of 
the building, and the screen. The 
pavement is in alternate squares of 
white, and, what is called in Europe, 
Sienna marble; the walls, screens, and 
tombs are covered with flowers and in- 
scriptions, executed in beautiful Mosaic 
of cornelians, lapis-lazuli, and jasper; 
and yet, though everythin" is. finished 
like an ornament for a drawing-room 
chimney-piece, the general effect pro- 
duced is rather solemn and impressp. t 
than gaudy. The parts which ! fd-e 
least are the great dome ami the mina- 
rets. The bulbous swell of the former 
I think clumsy, and the minarets hn r . /* 
nothing to recommend them but their 
height and the beauty of their mate- 
rials. But the man must have move 
criticism than taste or feeling about 
him, who could allow such imperfec- 
tions to weigh against the beauties of 
the Tage-mahal. The Jumna washes 
one side of the garden, and there are 
some remains of a bridge which was 
designed by Shahjehan, with the inten- 
tion, as the story goes, to build a second 
T&ge of equal beauty for his avm eqpa* 
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rate place of interment, on the opposite 
side of the river. 

On that side are some interesting 
ruins of other structures, more espe- 
cially the tomb of Etmun ud Dowlah, 
prime-minister of Shahjehan. It is 
said to be very beautiful, but I did not 
see it, since during the rest of my stay 
at Agra I was confined by a feverish 
cold, and was barely able to go out on 
Friday to hold a confirmation, with a 
voice more completely lost than I ever 
remember happening to irTe before. I 
received very great kindness and hos- 
pitality from Mr. and Mr s. Irving; 
and on Sunday, though against Dr. 
Smith’s advice, I preached and admi- 
nistered the Sacrament, and did not 
feel myself the worse for it. 

The number of persons confirmed 
was about forty, half of whom were 
native Christians, mostly old persons 
and converts of Mr. Corrie’s during 
his residence here. Abdul Musseek 
told me there were a good many more 
scattered up and down in the neigh- 
bouring towns of Coe], Allyghur, and 
Etvvah, whither-he went from time to 
time, but who were too far oil* to attend 
on this occasion . Of several he spoke 
as elderly persons, who had been in 
the Maliaratta service during Penn’s 
time, of European extraction, but who 
knew no language but Uindoostanee, 
and were very glad to have religious 
instruction aiforded them in that lan- 
guage. Many of them gladly attend 
on his and Mr. Irving’s ministry; but 
others are zealous Homan Catholics, 
and adhere closely to the priest of 
Agra. 

One of these Indo-Europeans is an 
<>ld colonel, of French extraction, but 
completely Indian in colour, dress, lan- 


guage, and ideas. He is rich, a»d has 
a large family of daughters, two or 
three of whom he has married, rather 
advantageously, to some of the wealthy 
country-born English. But no man is 
allowed to see any of these young 
ladies till he has had his offer accepted 
by the father, and till it is perfectly 
understood that he is pledged to marry 
one of them. He is then introduced 
behind the purdahs of the zennanah, 
and allowed to take his choice ! The 
poor girls, of course, are never once 
consulted iu the transaction. Mr. Irv- 
ing celebrated one of these marriages, 
at which, except the bride, no female 
was visible, though he was told that 
the rest were allowed to peep from be- 
hind the curtains. 

1 took this opportunity of inquiring 
in what degree of favour the name of 
I the French stood in this part of India, 

I where, for so many years together, it 
was paramount. I was told that many 
people were accustomed to speak of 
them as often oppressive and avari- 
cious, but as of more conciliating and 
popular manners than the English 
sahibs. Many of them, indeed, like 
this old colonel, had completely adopted 
the Indian dress and customs, and most 
of them were free from that exclusive 
and intolerant spirit which makes the 
English, wherever they go, a caste by 
themselves, disliking ami disliked by 
nil their neighbours. Of this foolish, 
suily, national pride, I see but too 
many instances daily, and I am con- 
vinced it does us much harm in this 
country. We are not guilty of injus- 
tice or wilful oppression j but we shut 
out the natives from our Society^ and a 
bullying, insolent manner is continually 
assumed in speaking to them. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

AGRA TO JYEPOOR. 

Preparations for the Journey through the independent States of Western India — Futtehpoor 
— City of Acbar — Great Mosque — Palace — Bhurtpoor — Mode of sinking Wells — Letter from 
the Raja of Bhurtpoor — Good state of his Country — Sir David Oohterlony — Sir John Mal- 
colm’ — Wuerh — Mow ah — Frontier of Jyepoor — Idol carried to Bindrabimd — Deosa — Hindoo 
Festival — Arrival at Jyepoor. ‘ 


Janua$t^ 7. — I sent off my tents this 
morning to a small village about nine 
miles fVom Agra, and two on the 
Agra side of the little town of Kerow- 
lee, and drove over myself in the after- 
noon. I had found it necessary, during 
my stay at Agra, to make many altera- 
tions in, and some additions to, my 
usual domestic arrangements, prepara- 
tory to leaving the Company’s territory, 
for my long journey through the inde- 
pendent states of Rajpootana, Meywar, 
& c. My tents were only adapted for 
cold weather, and would prove a very 
insufficient protection against either the 
sun or the storms of central India, 
being of European construction, and 
formed simply of one fold of thin can- 
vas lined with baize. The necessity 
being admitted by all parties, I pur- 
chased two, which were on sale in the 
city, on the Company’s account, there 
being none of any sort at the depot. 
My new lodgings were not so roomy or 
convenient as my old, but they answered 
very well, and everybody tells me 1 
shall find the advantage when the hot 
winds begin to blow . Another neces- 
sary was a fresh supply of live stock. 
I had before been content to carry a 
few fowls on the back of one of the 
camels, and to trust to the supplies which 
the villages afforded for a kid or a sheep 
occasionally. But we were now going 
to countries where no Mussulmans are 
found, where there are few great 
cities, and a very scattered population 
of villages, who consume no animal 
food themselves, — who have no supplies 


of the kind for strangers, — and, above 
all, who are now in a .state of absolute 
famine. And though by myself, it must 
be a desolate country indeed where 1 
should feel want, I was bound to con- 
sider that 1 was not alone, and that my 
companions also required attention. I 
was advised to buy some sheep, which 
were to be driven with us and killed as 
they were wanted. These, with some 
salt beef and tongues, were thought 
sufficient to carry us to (Juzerat. At 
Nussecrabad no supplies of any kind 
are to lie looked for. A solar hat and 
green shade were next recommended, 
and pressed on my acceptance by the 
kindness of Mrs. Irving. A spare sad- 
dle, and a store of horseshoes, were 
also declared to he necessary, and, in 
short, so many things were to he pro- 
cured, that, had 1 been actually going 
into the interior of Africa, a less for- 
midable preparation might, 1 should 
have thought, have sufficed. Some of 
my hearers, too, declared they neither 
would nor dared go beyond the limits 
of the Company’s raj! This was at 
first likely to he the greatest difficulty 
of all, since there were at Agra none to 
be obtained who would undertake to go 
further than Nussecrabad, and there 
there are absolutely none to he had. A 
small advance of wages, however, in- 
duced most of them to promise anew 
they would “ follow me to the world’s 
end.” The very deep and difficult 
wells which I am told to expect in our 
progress to the south* west made it ne- 
cessary for me to hire another bbeestie* 
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to draw water for myself and my horses. 
All these difficulties I had little doubt 
that 1 should find extremely exagge- 
rated ; but I was compelled, in my local 
ignorance, to follow the opinions of 
those who had local knowledge, and 
who evidently considered my journey 
as one of an arduous nature. 

For the alarm and reluctance ex- 
pressed by the natives of Hindostan to 
go into these western states many good 
reasons may be given. But a very few 
years have passed away since the Bri- 
tish Government had neither influence 
nor authority in these districts, which, 
between the Maharattas, the Rajpoots, 
the Mewattees/and the Seiks, were in 
a constant state of intestine war, and as 
dangerous for travellers as the interior 
of Arabia is at this moment. At that 
time a person wishing to go into these 
provinces could not, as 1 am assured, 
have obtained bearers for less than eight 
or ten rupees a month ; and the mer- 
chants travelled in caravans, paying high 
rates for protection to ever) little plun- 
dering raja. Now the Maharattas are 
subdued and driven out of the country, 

■ "the Mewattees are in a great measure 
reclaimed, the Seiks are fully em- 
ployed at home, and the Rajpoot princes 
and nobles are kept in awe by British 
residents yud British garrisons ; — it still, 
however, is spoken of as a wild, dreary, 
and inhospitable country, where provi- 
sions and water, fruit and forage, are 
scarce, where thieves are numerous, 
and regular inhabitants few, — where a 
servant must look Tor inconvenience 
and fatigue, and where he can expect 
few of those circumstances of amuse- 
ment or gratification which, , in Hindos- 
luu proper, make many of £his class of 
men prefer a rambling to a settled and 
stationary service. I was told to ex- 
pect at this place a great desertion of 
my Bengalee servants also. But no- 
thing of the kind has occurred : even if 
they talk with some dismay of accom- 
panying me through the desert and over 
the sea, they like still less the notion of 
finding their own way back to Calcutta. 
They all say they never heard of such 
a journey as mine before, and that 
“ neither mountains nor anything else 
#tand in my way/' This is all absurd 


enough at the present moment; but 
the recollection of where I am, and the 
circumstances of convenience and safety 
under which I have traversed, and am 
about, if it please God, to traverse ref 
gipns which are laid down as a terra in- 
cognita in Arrowsmith's map of 1816, 
ought to make, and I hope does make, 
a strong impression on my mind of 
thankfulness to that Great God, whose 
providence* has opened to the British 
nation so wide and so untried a field of 
usefulness, — and of anxiety, lest we 
should any of us, in our station, fall 
short of those duties which this vast 
increase of power and dominion im- 
poses on us. I am often readyfto break 
into lamentationsxhat, where so much 
I is to do in my own peculiar profession* 
the means at my disposal enable me to 
accomplish so little. But I ought to 
be anxious, far more, not/to fall short 
in my exertions of those means^which 
I have, and to keep my attention stea- 
dily fixed on professional objects, in 
order that what 1 cannot do myself I 
may at least lead others to think of, 
and perhaps to accomplish. 

The thannadar of Kerowlee is & 
very intelligent old soldier, with certi- 
ficates of good conduct from all the 
officers of distinction who commanded 
in Lord Lake's Maharatta war, and 
able to speak of most of the events 
which occurred in it. 1 was sorry to 
find that during the early part of that 
war, some of the British officers dis- 
graced themselves by rapacity and ex- 
tortion. Such instances, I believe and 
hope, are now neither (of frequent nor 
easy occurrence 3 

January 18. — We went gn this morn- 
ing to Futtehpoor-sicri, about ten miles, 
through a verdant and tolerably welL 
cultivated country, but with few trees. 
We passed Kerowlee, a small town, 
with a ruined rampart and towers, 
seated on a low gravelly hill, with a 
few poor attempts at gardens round it. 
The country all seemed to have bene- 
fited greatly by the late rain, which is 
still standing in pools in many parts of 
the road. There had, indeed, been 
more, and more recent rain here than 
what we saw in Delhi. The approach 
to Futtehpoor is striking; it is stir* 
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rounded by a high stone wall, with 
battlements and round towers, like the 
remaining part of the city walls at Ox- 
ford. Within this is a wide extent of 
ruined houses and mosques, interspersed 
with fields cultivated with rice and 
mustard, and a few tamarind-trees; and 
nearly in the middle, on a high ridge 
of rocky hills, is a range of ruinous 
palaces, serais, and other public build- 
ings, in the best style of Mussulman 
architecture ; and to form the centre of 
the picture, a noble mosque, in good 
repair, and in dimensions equal, I 
should think, to the Jumna Musjeed of 
Delhi. 

This town was the favourite resi- 
dence of Acbar ; and here, in his expe- 
ditions, he usually left his wives and 
children, under the care of his most 
trusted friend, Sheikh Soliman. The 
mosques, the palace, and the ramparts, ; 
are all Acbar’s work, and nearly in 
the same style with the castle of Agra 
and his own tomb at Seeundra. The 
two former are, however, plainer than 
this last, and there is a far less allow- 
ance of white marble. 

We found our tents pitched among 
the ruins and rubbish, about a bow- 
shot from the foot of the hill, and in 
full view of the great gate of the 
mosque, which is approached lyy the 
noblest flight of steps T ever saw. The 
morning was still cool, and we deter- 
mined to see the curiosities without 
loss of time. The steps of which I 
have spoken lead to a fine arch sur- 
mounted by a lofty tower ; thence we 
pass into a quadrangle of about five 
hundred feet square, with a very lofty 
and majestic cloister all round, a large 
mosque surmounte& by three fine donKS 
of white marble on the left hand; and 
opposite to the entrance two tombs of 
very elaborate workmanship, of which 
that to the right contains several monu- 
ments of the imperial family ; that to 
the left a beautiful chapel of wliite mar- 
ble, the shrine of Sheikh Soliman, who 
had the good fortune to be a saint as 
well as a statesman. 

The impression which this whole 
view produced on me will be appre- 
ciated when I say, that there is no. 
quadrangle either in Oxford or Cam- 


bridge fit to be compared with it, either 
in size, or majestic proportions, or 
beauty of architecture. It is kept in 
substantial repair by the British Go- 
vernment, and its grave and solid style 
makes this an easier task than the in- 
tricate and elaborate inlaid work of Se- 
cundra and the Tage-mahal. The 
interior of the mosque itself is fine, and 
in the same simple character of gran- 
deur ; but the height of the portal 
tower and the magnificence of the 
quadrangle liad raised my expectations 
too high, and I found that these were 
the greatest as well as the most strik- 
ing beauties of Futtchpoor. 

A little to the right is the palace, 
now all in ruins except a small part 
which is inhabited by the tussildar of 
the district. "We rambled some time 
among its courts, and through a range 
of stables worthy of an emperor, con- 
sisting of a long and vide street, with 
a portico on each side, fifteen feet deep, 
supported with carved stone pillars in 
front, and roofed with enormous slabs 
| of stone, reaching from the colonnade 
to the wall. There are four buildings 
particularly worthy of notice, one a 
small but richly-ornamented house, 
which is shown as the residence of 
Ileerbal, the emperor's favourite minis- 
ter, whom the Mussulmans accuse of 
having infected him with tin' strange 
religious notions with winch, in the 
latter part of his life, hr sought !o in- 
oculate his subjects. Another is a vt-rv 
beautifuj. octagonal pavilion in the cor- 
ner of the court, which appeals to have 
been the zennanah, and was variously 
stated to us to have been the empenu b 
private study, or the bedchamber of on 
of 3ns wives who was a daughter of the 
Sultan of Constantinople. It ha-, tlm r 
large windows filled with an qubit* 
tracery of white marble, and all its 
remaining wall is carved with trees 
bunches of grapes, and the figures of 
different kinds of birds and beasts, of 
considerable merit in their execution, 
but the two last disfigured by the bi- 
gotry of Aurungzebe, w ho, as is well 
known, sought to make amends for his 
own abominable cruelty and wicked- 
ness towards his fktherand brothers, 
by a more than usual zeal for the p&cti* 
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tions and observances of Islam. The 
third is a little building which, if its 
traditional destination be correct, I 
wonder Aurungzebe allowed to stand. 
It consists merely of a shrine or canopy 
supported by four pillars, which the 
Mussulman ciceroni of the place pre- 
tend was devoted by Acbar to the per- 
formance of magical rites. Whatever 
its use may have been, it is not without 
beauty. The fourth is a singular pavi- 
lion, in the centre of which is a pillar or 
stone pulpit richly carved, approached 
by four stone galleries from different 
sides of the room, on which the emperor 
used to sit on certain occasions of state, 
while *his subjects were admitted below 
to present their petitions. It is a mere 
eapriccio, with no merit except its 
carving, but is remarkable as being one. 
of the most singular buildings I have 
seen, and commanding from its ter- 
raced roof a very advantageous view of 
the greater part of the city, and a w ide 
extent of surrounding country. 

Of this last much appears to have 
been laid out in an extensive lake, of 
which the dam is still to he traced, and 
flic whole hil! on which the palace 
stands hears marks of terraces and 
gardens, to irrigate which an elaborate 
succession of wells, cisterns, and wheels 
appear.-* to haw* been contrived ad- 
joining the great mosque, and forcing 
up the water nearly to the height of 
its ioof The cisterns are still useful 
as receptacles for rain-water, but the 
machinery is long Mime gone tonleeay. 
On the whole, Kuttehpoor is one* of the 
most interesting places which I have 
s' v.n in India., and it was to me the 
more so, because, as it happened, 1 had 
heard little about it, and was by no 
means prepared to expect buildings of 
m much magnitude and splendour. 

Mr. Lnshingtou was forced to leave 
me to return to Lucknow, and we 
parte* l with inn t ual hopes that we 
might, often meet again, but in India 
how many chances are there against 
such hopes being accomplished ! If 
ins health is spared he will, I hope and 
believe*, be a valuable man in this 
country, inasmuch as he has memory, 
application, good sense, excellent prin- 
ciples, both religious and moral ; and, 


what I have seldom seen in young 
Indian civilians, a strong desire to 
conciliate the minds and improve the 
condition of the inhabitants of the 
country. 

After dinner I again walked to the 
mosque and went to the top of the 
gateway tower, which commands a 
very extensive view. The most re- 
markable object in the distance was 
the rampart of Bhurtpoor, eight coss 
from us, and hardly to be distinguished 
I by the naked eye, but sufficiently visible 
with a pocket telescope. A number 
of miserable dependents on the religious 
establishment came up and begged for 
charity. One w^as blind, but officiated 
as porter so far as keeping the keys of 
the tower and other lock-up places. 
Another was deaf and dumb, and filled 
the place of sweeper ; there were also 
some poor old women who “ abode, 5 ” 
as they told me, “ in the temple gate, 
and made prayer night and day.” 
These people, as well as the two prin- 
cipal muezzins, who had been my 
ciceroni through the day, were very 
thankful for the trifles I gave them, 
and begged me in return “ to eat some 
of the bread of the sanctuary,” under 
w hich character they produced a few 
little round cakes of barley -meal, stuck 
over with something like sugar. On 
lea\ing the building I was surprised to 
hear a deep- toned bell pealing from its 
interior, but on asking what it was, 
was told that it was only used to strike 
the hours on. Had I not asked the 
question, I might have been tempted to 
suppose (with the ingenious Master 
Peter in Don Quixote’s celebrated 
puppet-show) that 44 the Mflprs really 
used bells in their churches® s well as 
the Christians,” As it was, the sound 
had a pleasing effect, and increased the 
collegiate character of the building. 

January 19. — We rode this morning 
ten miles through a tolerably -cultivated 
country, but strangely overspread with 
ri^is, to a large dilapidated village 
named Khanwah. In our way we had 
a heavy shower of rajn, and rain con- 
tinued to fall at intervals through the 
greater part of the day. On my ar- 
rival at Khanwah, I found that this 
place, though laid down in Arrow- 
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smith’s map as within the British 
boundary, was in truth a part of the 
territory of Bhurtpoor, and that for the 
two following marches I should also 
be under the raja’s authority. Igno- 
rant of this circumstance myself, I had 
omitted to procure a purwanu, which 
might have been obtained in a few 
hours from his vakeel resident in Agra, 
and without which none of his officers 
were likely to give me any assistance 
in my progress through his country ; 
the people were civil, but pleaded that 
they had received no notice or instruc- j 
tions concerning my arrival, and that, 
without orders, tfyey could not venture 
to levy the necessary supplies on the 
peasants, who, on the other hand, were 
not willing to sell the grass and fuel 
which they had collected for their own 
use, unless they were called on to do so 
in a lawful manner. At last, after a 
good part of the morning had passed 
away, the zemindar of the place, a 
venerable old man like a middling 
farmer, took the business on himself, 
and supplied us from his own stores, 
on the assurance not only of payment, 
but of a letter of recommendation to 
the civility and kindness of any Eng- 
lish who might pass that way. The 
business was thus settled for the day, 
but in order to prevent its recurrence 
the next morning, I sent a letter to the 
raja, in which I explained who I was, 
and requested him' to give the needful 
purwanu to the bearer. It was de- 
spatched by the most intelligent of the 
judge’s people to the court of JBhurt- 
poor. 

Khan wall is at the foot of a remark- 
able ridgejjf grey granite, which pro- 
trudes like the spine of a huge 

skeleton half buried, from the red soil 
and red rock of the neighbourhood. 
On its top 'is a small mosque, and, 
though in a Hindoo country, the great 
majority of the inhabitants of this vil- 
lage are Mussulmans. As I passed 
through the principal street in ra 
evening’s walk, I saw a very young 
man naked and covered with chalk and 
ashes, his hair wreathed with withered 
leaves and flowers, working with his 
hands and a small trowel in a hole 
about big enough to hide him if he 


stooped down. I asked him if he were 
sinking a well, hut a by-stander told 
me that he was a Mussulman fakir 
from the celebrated shrine near A g- 
mere, that this was his dwelling, and 
that lie used to make a fire at the bot- 
tom and cower over it. They called 
this a Suttee, but explained themselves 
to mean that he would not actually kill, 
but only roast himself by way of pe- 
nance, I attempted, as far as I could, 
to reason with him, but obtained no 
answer except a sort of faint smile. 
His countenance was pretty strongly 
marked by insanity. I gave him a few 
piee, which he received in silence, and 
laid down on a stone, then touched his 
forehead respectfully, and resumed liis 
work, scraping with his hands like a 
mole. 

The houses in this neighbourhood 
are all of red sandstone, and several 
of them are supported by many small 
pillars internally, and roofed with 
large stone slabs laid from out 1 pillar 
to the other. Wood is very scarce and 
dear. There were no houghs to he 
had for the elephants anti camels, 
to which, therefore*, it was necessary to 
give an extra supply of gram, and the 
only fuel which could be found for our 
camp was dried cow-dung. There arc*, 
however, a few scattered trees here 
and there, one belonging to a species 
of fir which l had never before seen, 
and on the* road from Futtehpoor we 
passed a fine mungoe-tree, the first I 
had seen since leaving Delhi, except in 
the* gardens of Seeundra and the TAge. 

The wells of this country. some of 
which are very de**p, are made in a 
singular manner. They build a rower 
of masonry of the diameter required, 
and twenty or thirty feet high from the 
surface of the ground. This they al low 
to stand a year or more, till its ma- 
sonry is rendered firm and compact by 
time, then gradually undermine and 
promote its sinking into the sandy soil, 
which it does without difficulty and all 
together. When level w ith the surface 
they raise its wall higher, and so go 
on, throwing out the sand and raising 
the wall till they have readied the 
water. If they adopted oar method, 
the soil is so light that it wOuldtffall m 
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on them) before they could possibly 
raise the wall from the bottom, nor 
without the wall could they sink to any 
considerable depth. I forgot to men- 
tion that the day before we left Agra, 
the poor camel-driver, whom I had left 
in a jungle-fever at Moradabad, arrived 
safely and in restored health to join 
me. lie had been very ill, and spoke 
with extreme gratitude of the kindness 
shown him by the staff-surgeon, Mr. 
Hell, who had, he said, taken great care 
of him, and had now procured him 
from the commissariat an advance of 
part of Ids pay, and a camel to ride on 
for his journey from Moradabad hither. 
It. was pleasing to see the joy witli 
which this lad was received by his 
comrades, who had given him up for 
lost. I wrote to Mr. Hell to thank 
him. 

Jiuimtrjf 20.- Before daybreak this 
morning, l w as told that a \ a keel from 
the Kaja of Bhurtpoor had arrived with 
a letter and present of fruit from his 
master. The messenger announced 
himself as treasurer to the raja. He 
Mas a veiy tall and fine-looking old 
man, handsomely dressed, blit with a i 
small train of attendants. lie ex- | 
pressed the raja’s regret that I did not 
intend to visit Bhurtpoor, and tin* plea- 
sure which he had promised himself in 
showing mi* some good hunting. The 
letter was enclosed in a silk hag, and 
sealed wifb a broad seal like that of an 
university diploma. The vakeel said 
that he hud orders to attend n^e in my 
remaining progress through the Bhurt- 
poor lemiories t<> procure supplies, but 
sermed surprised on finding that I 
mount to proceed to Pharsalj that day. 
He said, however, that he wguld follow 
me as soon as his caftle could travel, 
and of course 1 did not wish to hurry 
him, particularly since the suwarr had 
gone on directly from Bhurtpoor to the 
encamping ground with all necessary 
powers. The vakeel had travelled, 
not on horseback, but in a covered car- 
riage drawn by oxen. 

From Khanwah to Pharsah is reck- 
oned seven coss. The coss in this 
neighbourhood are long, and the dis- 
tance, so far as 1 could judge, is above 
louden miles. The country, though 
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still bare of wood, has more scattered 
trees than we ha^ seen for many days 
back, and notwithstanding that the soil 
is sandy, and only irrigated from wells, 
it is one of the be^t cultivated and wa- 
tered tracts which I have seen in India. 
The crops of corn now on the ground 
w€re really beautiful ; that of cotton, 
though gone by, showed marks of hav- 
ing been a very good one; what is a 
sure proof of wealth, I saw several 
sugar-mills, and large pieces of ground 
whence the cane had just been cleared, 
and, contrary to the usual habits of 
India, where the cultivators keep as 
far as they can fWnn the highway, to 
avoid the various molestations to w hich 
they are exposed from thieves and 
travellers, there was often only a nar- 
row 7 pathway winding through the 
green wheat and mustard crop, and 
even this was crossed continually by 
the channels which convened w r ater to 
the furrows. The population did not 
seem great, but the few villages which 
we saw were apparently in good con- 
dition and repair, and the w hole af- 
forded so pleasing a picture of industry, 
and was so much superior to anything 
which 1 had been led to expect in Raj- 
poo tana, or w hich I had seen in the 
Company's territories since leaving the 
southern parts of Rohilcimd, that I was 
led to suppose 4 that either the Raja of 
Bhurtpoor was an extremely exemplary 
and parental governor, or that the 
system ot management adopted in the 
British provinces was in some way or 
other less favourable to the improve- 
ment and happiness of the country than 
that of some of the native states. 

What the old jemautdar of Khan- 
wah said as to the rent he paid to Go- 
vernment, and the answers which he 
made to some questions put to him, 
wore not, however, such as would lead 
one to expect an industrious or pro- 
sperous peasantry. No certain rent is 
fixed by Government, but the state 
takes every yew* what it thinks fit, 
leaving only wWt, in its discretion, it 
regards as a sufficient maintenance for 
the zemindars and ryuts. This is 
pretty nearly the system which has pro- 
duced such ruinous effects in Oude, but 
which is of course tempered in these 

c 
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smaller states by the facility of bring- 
ing complaints to th%e ar of the sove- 
reign, by the want of power in the 
sovereign himself to withstand any 
general rising, to wliich his tyranny 
might in the long run drive his sul>- 
jects, and most of all, by the immediate 
and perceptible loss of income whfeh 
he would sustain, if by dealing too hard 
with any particular village, he made 
its inhabitants emigrate to the territories 
of his neighbour. Nor must the old 
hereditary attachment be lost sight of, 
which makes the rulers or subjects of 
a J&t or Rajpoot state regard each otjier 
as kindred, and feel % pride, the one in 
the power and splendour of a chief who 
is the head of his clan, the other in the 
numbers and prosperity of those who 
constitute his society and court in time 
of peace, and in war his only army. 

The contingent w hich Bluirtpoor is 
bound to bring to the aid of the British 
Government in case of war on this 
frontier is 700 horse ; but on necessity 
the raja might, I should conceive, 
raise many more, since the much 
smaller state of Bullumghur rated its 
means at 500 cavalry and 1 in- 
fantry. The standing army of Blmrt- 
poor, however,/probubly falls short of 
300 men.^J No more, indeed, are neces- 
sary than will suffice for tin* purposes 
of state, and to keep. down robber*, and 
the raja may be supposed to 1 ly by a 
considerable surplus revenue. 

The present raja is said to be a 
young man of very pleasing manners 
and address. During the Pindar roe 
war he came in person to Lord Hast- 
ings’s camp with his contingent, but ex- 
pressed considerable uneasinesses to 
the light in which he might possibly 
he regarded by the British Govern- 
ment and how far his father’s gallant 
and successful defence of Bhurtpoor 
might be remembered to his disad- 
vantage. He was much tranquillized 
on being told that his tribe and himself 
were only the more rejected and con- 
fided in by their preset allies, for the 
bravery and fidelity which they had 
shown to their former Maharatta suze- 
rains, and the perfect system of non- 
interference, which has been since pur- 
sued towards him, is said to have gone 


far to remove whatever jealousy might 
still be lurking in his mind. At pre- 
sent there seems no doubt that all the 
smaller princes of this part of India 
have been great gainers by the rise of 
the British power on the ruins of that 
of Sindia and Holkar. They have all 
of them peace and tranquillity, which 
for many years they had never enjoyed 
for three months together. Many have 
had additional territory given them, 
and all have their revenues in a more 
flourishing state than they hud been in 
the memory of mail. The organization, 
therefore, of this new r confederacy, if 
it may he called so, may seem to he 
the most brilliant and successful mea- 
sure of Lord Hastings’s administration, 
and one from w hich, as yet, almost un- 
mingled good lias flowed to the people 
and nobles of Western and Central 
ilindostau. 1 confess I am tempted to 
wish that mere of the count!*} over 
which our influence extends were di- 
vided into similar fiefs and pctt\ feudal 
lordships. 

Sir David Ochtorlony, who, as agent 
to tfie Governor^ icnenil, is the common 
arbitrator and referee in the disputes oi 
these little sovereigns, is said to main- 
tain an almost kingly state. His in 
come from different sources is litlb 
less than 15„nnos. rupees monthly, and 
he spends it almost all. l)r. Smith, in 
his late march from Mhow to .Mr* rut. 
passed by Sir David's camp. 11 m 
“ hurra sahib,” or great man, wa-. 
merely travelling with his own fmmlv 
and personal followers from I Lllii tu 
Jyepoor, but his retinue, including ser- 
vants, escort, European and nati\o 
aides-de-camp, and the 'various non 
descripts of an Asiatic train, together 
with the a ppara tils of horses, el; phants. 
and camels,— -the number of bis tents, 
and the size of tin* enclosure, lump 
round with red cloth, tby which his 
own and his daughter's private tenf< 
were fenced in from the eyes of the 
profanejjwere what an European, or 
even an old Indian, whose experience 
had been confined to Bengal, /would 
scarcely be brought to credit^ All this 
is at least harmless, and so far as it 
suits the habits and ideas of the natives, 
themselves, it may fcav$ a good efl&et 
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Bat in Agra and Delhi, though Sir 
David is uniformly spoken of as a kind, 
honourable, and worthy man, I was 
shocked to find that the venality and 
corruption of the people by whom he is 
surrounded was a matter of exceeding 
scandal. Against one of his moon- 
shees it appears he had been frequently 
warned without effect, till at length, in 
the course of a casual conversation with 
the emperor’s treasurer, Sir David found 
to his astonishment, that his own name 
stood as a pensioner on the poor old 
sovereign’s civil ii^t, to the amount of 
1000 rupees monthly ! The moonshee 
iiad demanded it in his master’s name ; 
to refuse was out of the question, ami 
delicacy had prevented the emperor 
from naming the subject to the person 
whom, as Ik 1 supposed, lie was laying 
under ail obligation ! So careful ought 
public men in India to be that their 
servants do not abuse their authority, 
jhit. how great must he the difficulties 
attendant on power in these provinces, 
when, except Sir John ?>IaIeoJm, I have 
heard of no one whom all parties agree 
in commending! llis talents, his ac- 
cessibility, his firmness, this conciliat- 
ing mamii-rs, and admirable knowledge 
< f the native language and character, 
are spoken of us the same terms by all. 

The village of Phnr-ali stands on the 
ode of a small lull of sandstone, below 
w hicli w ind'. v hat i> now a drv expanse* 
of s mil, but in the rain' season is said 
to In* a eon- ulerable uuddec. The vil- 
lage eomnns a fortified house of the 
rnj*i\ now empty and ruinous, but 
built in by no imams a bad taste, and 
having i(s surrounding court orna- 
immcd with a range of handsome stone 
cloisters, lining the iuside/of the mud 

rampart. 

In the evening wo walked into the 
neighbouring fields, the greater part of 
uhieh wore covered with beautiful 
crop* of groi n wheat. The soil is, 
however, mere sand, but under the sun 
of India, even sand becomes fertile by 
irrigation. So sensible are the people 
of this truth, that, notwithstanding the 
recent rains, we found them every- 
where busy with their bullocks at the 
of their wells, raising water to I 
%S rr << goals” (small channels), which | 


convey its rills to their fields. The 
work is toilsome, and must be expen- 
sive, but both labour and expense are 
amply repaid by such crops as their 
fields now promise. 1 obser^d that 
the men who were filling the gools had 
their spears stuck in the ground close 
to them. I asked if this were a ne- 
cessary precaution, and was told that 
“ now the times were so peaceable there 
was no fear, but that the dustoor had 
begun in time of trouble, and it was 
well to keep it up lest trouble should 
come again.” Travellers, as a matter 
of course, are all armed, but the pea- 
santry, in general, do not wear so war- 
like an aspect as those of Oude. I had 
heard a different account of them, but 
ten years’ peace are already enough to 
have produced a considerable effect on 
their habits and feelings. 

I saw a great number of pea-fowl and 
of the beautiful greenish pigeon com- 
mon in this country. Both the one 
and the other were as tame as the 
tamest, barn-door fowl, and scarcely 
troubled themselves to get out of the 
way. Dr. Smith observed that he had 
uever seen a peacock with its train dis- 
played. This, if generally true, is a 
curious fact, for their feathers and their 
habits in other respects resemble ex- 
actly those of Europe. They are a 
great ornament to the country. 

The Jat. women are, I think, rather 
tailor and more robust than those of 
Ilindostan; they are all dressed in red 
shawl-like mantles, which have a better 
appearance tlian the dirty and coarse 
cotton cloth which the Hindoostanee 
and Bengalee females wrap round them. 
We were now completely out of the * 
regular dak, but the raja’s vakeel 
undertook to forward some letters for 
me to Agra, which city he called Acbar- 
abad. 

January 21. — From Pharsah to 
Wuerh is five long coss, during which 
we gradually approached one of the 
chains of low hills I have mentioned ; 
they are very naked and sandy. The 
plain was not so well cultivated as that 
over which we had passed the day 
before, and seemed to have suffered 
from drought. We saw two large 
spaces enclosed with mounds of earth, 
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with good stone sluices, which appeared 
to have been tanks, but were now quite 
dry, and partially cultivated within 
with wheat and cotton. A large herd 
of dee^^ere grazing on the plain ; they 
were perfectly tame, and allowed us to 
ride up near enough to examine them 
with ease. One of the males was very 
beautiful, and of a singular colour, pie- 
balled black and white, like what are 
called in England blanket cows. The 
others were dappled red with white 
bellies as usual. 

We overtook a body of people going 
to a marriage, with a couple of I urge 
banners, two kettle-drums on a camel, 
several horns, and other musical instru- 
ments, and two or three hackeries full 
of men with pink turbans and holiday 
faces, f Our falling in with them was 
luckyjjsince we had lost our w ay, and 
none of our horsemen could give any 
guess at the situation of Wuerh. About 
a mile further, however, an extensive 
line of groves came into view, and 
showed that we were approaching a 
place of some consequence, while the 
care with which every foot of ground 
was enclosed and improved, spoke \v< II 
for the industry of its inhabitants. We 
found it a large town, surrounded by a 
high mud rampart, at the gate of which 
we were stopped by a decent-looking 
elderly man, who salaried to me, and 
said that I should find my tents by 
following a patli which he pointed out 
amoilg the orchards and gardens out- 
side the wall. The truth, however, 
appeared to be that he did not like us 
to enter his fortress, for it was not till 
we had nearly gone half round the 
* town, that we found the tents pitched 
\iri a fine tope, at a short distance from 
the gate directly opposite to that which 
he had prevented us from entering, f f 
he feared to put us in possession of the 
plan of his castle, he could not, as it 
happened, have taken a better way to 
enable us to gain all the military know- 
ledge which was necessary, since our 
path wound close under the wall, and 
we saw all its principal flanks apd lines 
of defence. The wjAl is of earth, high 
and steep, well flanked by semicircular 
bastions, with a wide but shallow ditch 
filled up in several places, and without 


a glacis. If well defended, it would 
scarcely yield to a coup de main, but 
might be breached, I should think, in 
a few hours. There were loopholes 
for musketry in the parapets of the 
bastions, but I saw no cannon. The 
rampart was in many places much de- 
cayed, but bore evident murks of hav- 
ing recently received considerable re- 
pairs,— a measure which may have been 
suggested either by the disastrous re- 
ports with regard to the British arms 
in the east, which had been so industri- 
ously' circulated, or still more likely, 
by the quarrel between tin 1 Kannee of 
Jyepoor and the British resident, and 
the retreat of the latter from the city. 

It is not necessary to suppo.v, as some 
of the 1 Europeans in Agra do, that if 
our Government had really tottered, 
the Baja of Bhurtpoor would have re- 
joiced in an opportunity of helping it 
down the hill.' However well he may 
wish us valid he lias been, certainly . a 
gainer by our predominance b in a time 
of universal war and trouble, such as 
would probably follow our evacuation 
of this part of the country, it would be 
highly desirable that hi - cattles should 
be found in a stete of good repair. 
And 1 1 1 i is a sufficient motive for the 
repairs which 1 saw at Wuerh. 

The gro\e where the tents were 
pitched was so close and shadv that it 
would have been delightful d-niiig the 
warmer months; as u wn% I AmnUl 
hav e preferred iht plain, for u v. ,<s 
dark in my tent that 1 could hnidiy 
see to write. There was, howewi, rm 
choice of situation, since the plain f*»r a 
considerable distanei round tie town 
was so highly cultivated, and «-o much 
enclosed, that no room could have he**rt 
found for our cofilah. 

As we wound round the rampart to 
reach tin* camp, we passed a number 
of huts occupied by the *• rhumars ” 
(leather dressers) and other Hindoos of 
low caste, who follow professions re- 
garded as unclean by the majority of 
their countrymen, and are therefore 
not admitted into any of their towns. 
Leprous persons lie under the same 
exclusion, and many gipseys are usually 
found among this mingled and refuse 
population, which is generally as im- 
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moral as it is degraded and unfortunate. 
The suburbs of the ancient cities of the 
Jews seem to have been almost similarly 
inhabited, and I was forcibly struck 
to-day (as I rode through the huts of 
which I have spoken, and saw the filthy 
swine, the dogs gnawing the carcasses 
of different animals, and the daunting 
dress and unequivocal air of the miser- 
able, ragged, and dirty females) with 
that passage in the Revelations, which, 
though figuratively applied to the piix| 
discipline of the Christian Church W 
its state of glory, is obviously taken 
from the police of a well-regulated 
earthly city in that age and country. 
“ There shall in no vise enter into it 
an) thing that detilcth.” “ For without 
•art 1 dogs, and sorcerers and whore- 
mongers, and murderers, and idolaters, 
and whosoever lo\eth and niaketh a 
lie.” 

1 had been much plagued ever since 
I left Meerut and L)eihi by different 
persons, who, under die name of " ex- 
pectants, ” or *' candidates, ” had at- 
tached themselves to the camp, and 
solicited me, da) after da\, either to 
take them into my service, or, which 
was still more impossible, to recom- 
mend them to the sen ice of some other 
person. This practice arises, no doubt, 
out of the vast and overflowing popula- 
tion of India, abounding as it does be- 
ymd its due proportion, in persons of 
a certain degree of education, who are 
unable or indisposid to earn their 
bread p>y manual labour,') and who. 
theiefore, have no resource but as the 
servants of great men, or moonshees in 
Mam (jhAciMUcnt cilice. The number 
of these petitioners is an exceeding 
phagur to a!! public men ift-the north 
of India, w her* the) often attach them- 
selves to the door of a cuteheiT) for 
vveks and months together. Several 
of Uiis description followed me from 
Meerut to Delhi, including among 
them a fine showy fellow, a captain of 
irregular horse, who would not believe 
that I did not mean to levy a body- 
guard to attend me across the wilder- 
ness to Bombay. I was able, as it 
happened, to do this poor man, who was 
well recommended, a good turn, which, 

‘ though it freed me from his company, 


had rather the effect of attracting others, 
who followed me on foot and in misery, 
and who seemed to think that by wear- 
ing out their shoes and spending all 
their little money in my train, # though 
without any invitation and against my 
repeated warnings, they established 
some claim on me to provide for them. 
At the frontier all dropped off except 
one, a candidate for a moonshec's place, 
the gradual deterioration of whose out- 
ward man had been for some time back 
lamentable enough. When he first pre- 
ferred his suit at Meerut he was decently 
dressed, had a good pony, and had 
himself that appearance of sleekness 
and good keep,)which in the opinion of 
a native of this country is almost syno- 
nymous with respectability. lie and 
his horse were now lean, his clothes 
were becoming daily dirtier and more 
/threadbare,) and a silvcr-hilted sword 
was the only remaining memento of 
the fact that he pretended to the cha- 
racter of* a gentleman and a man of 
letters. 1 asked him this morning 
“ how long he intended to travel the 
same way with me,** to which he re- 
plied, that “ he w r as my devoted ser- 
vant, that he had thrown himself on 
in y pity, and rely ing on that, had spent 
every farthing he possessed, and might 
as well go on with me till he dropped, as 
die of hunger in the attempt to return 
to his w ife and children at Meerut. If, 
indeed, 1 would hut give him a letter” 
l told him “that I could not do,” 
but offered him a few rupees to get him 
out of the difficulty to w hich . his own 
folly had conducted him. lie seemed 
grateful for the money, but still con- 
tinued so importunate either for em- 
plo) ment or a recommendation, to 
w hich Ik* w ould not perceive that my 
ignorance of his character was any bar, 
that I was at length obliged to have 
him {turned out of my tent by "the 
strong hand.”^ Surely this is a sort of 
mendicant of which we have no expe- 
rience in Kngland ! 

In my evening’s walk the old vakeel 
came out to meet me, and inquired 
which way I chose to go. I asked if 
anything was to be seen in the city ; to 
which he answered, with more readi- 
ness than his previous conduct had led 
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me to expect, 44 that there were things 
worth seeing.” We set out, therefore, 
towards the gate, oyer some very solid 
and well-executed works of stone for 
carrying water to irrigate the neigh- 
bouring gardens. I remarked to the 
vakeel the extent and apparent expense 
of these canals, and he told me that 
they had been made at the expense of 
the Maharaja’s father. We entered the 
city by a solidly-built arch of stone, 
with a strong timber iron - clenched 
door ; secured externally by a rude 
earthen ravelin or barbican, and ap- 
proached by a narrow stone bridge. 
The guards at the gate were not above 
ten or twelve, pretty nearly such 
peasants as I had seen in the fortress 
in Oude, with the exception of one 
sentry, who had on an old Sepoy’s red 
jacketfgot upjas I suspect, for the pur- 
pose of this visit. They received us 
not with the Mussulman salutation of 
“ Salam alicum,” but with the Hindoo 
“ Ram ! ram !” a greeting which I had 
never before heard except from the 
Brahmins in llenares, and from the 
lowest rank in some other parts of 
India. Here, however, we were in a 
J&t country, and the Arabic salutation 
would be unnatural. Within the gate 
nothing was at first visible but a nar- 
row bazar with its usual accompani- 
ments of mud huts,. heaps of grocery, 
fat bunyans, scolding women, J jrnhminy 
bulls, and all uneleanness. But the 
raja's chobdar led the way to what the 
vakeel told us beforehand was a fine 
flower garden, and which certainly far 
exceeded my expectation. Through a 
narrow gate we passed into a small 
courtyard with a very handsome Hin- 
doo house of stone, coated with marble 
chunam in front of "it., and were then 
led into an extremely pretty, though 
not large garden, watered by stone 
channels, conducted from a large chu- 
nam tank witli several fountains round 
it. Some of the trees were of great 
size and beauty, and the whole place, 
though evidently' uninhabited, was kept 
in substantial repair, and not the less 
beautiful in my eyes, because the 
orange-trees had somewhat broken their 
bounds, the shade of the flowering 
plants assumed a ranker luxuriance, 


I and the scarlet blossoms of the pome- 
granate trailed more widely across our 
path, than was consistent with the rules 
of exact gardening. At the further 
end of the garden we found ourselves 
on the edge of a broad moat, with some 
little water still in it, surrounding au 
old stone-built castle, with round tow ers 
and high ramparts of stone. From the 
side of the towm which w e approached 
in the morning, it had been only par- 
^illy visible, nor (lid I then suspect the 
Wtistcnce of anything of the kind, 
though T now recognised one of tin* 
hip he :- 1 turrets as Laving, on my ap- 
proach to the gatvs, caupht my eye over 
the mud walls ; the water was low, and 
this part of the scene had a dull and 
melancholy character. We reparsed, 
through a small, hut elegantly -carved 
gateway’, into the city, where we first 
saw two higli arches, curved with gods 
and goddesses; erected w e were told in 
order to hang swii gs on. A small col- 
lege was then shown ns of religious 
mendicants, or v iragh 1 -, ” and this 
concluded the list of ra-Vic* in Wucrh, 
with which I had heeft greatly inte- 
rested. the mote so, probably, because 
I had 1 »• 1 11 in j:o ih give ptvpnn d for 
them, Wuerh b< ing at a dutainv from 
any great road, and its isbuice \crv 
little known. It is only lately, indeed, 
that this country has been :>t all v idled 
by, or accessible to, Kurnp< ans - and 
Deeg, whose palace and gauler> an- 
compared to the fin. st things of the 
kind in Agra, though only two marches 
from Muttra, is in like manner quite v 
new discovery. Z< ulous Hnuluos a,~. 
the *Jats fire, they s, ent to agi«*e very 
well with tin* Mussulman*.. Many m" 
this latte i- sect live in W uerh, and died* 
priest, an infirm old man. a descendant, 
as he said, of Mahomet, « .»uie to pay nr 
compliments »o nrg and to nfier (he 
usual salutation of holy bread and 
sweetmeats. 

The raja’s chol ear desired mid re- 
ceived his dismissal lu re, but the \akeH 
said he had orders to sec me across the 
frontier at Peshawer. The chobdar 
had a handkerchief of printed cotton 
round his neck which was obviously' of 
English manufacture. I notice this 
because I had remarked few symptoms 
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of our commerce having penetrated 
thus far for some time before, nor in so 
remote and secluded a district should I 
have expected it. I returned an answer 
by the chobdav to the raja’s letter, en- 
closed in due form in a kincob * bag 
with gold strings, and with as large 
a seal as my Episcopal arms could 
supply. 

January 22 . — From Wuerh to Mo- 
duli is about sixteen miles. Nearly 
half-way is a large village, or small 
town, named Peshawer, very prettily 
situated on the side of a little rocky 
eminence, with a ruinous palace on its , 
summit, and surrounded by trees partly 
planted in regular topis, parti j' scat- 
tered, as in England, over a consider- 
able extent oi* arable and pasture land. 
There were some large herds of deer 
seen under tin- most distant shades, the 
fruit-trees near the village swarmed 
with peacocks, and the little rocky bills, 
through the M>ft ffeeej mist of the morn- 
ing, assumed a consequence which did 
not really Ik long to them. Peshawer, 
as a liontier town of this little monar- 
chy, was guarded by a small body of 
Miwarrs, whose horses were picqueted 
under some trees in its market-place, 
and the men were lounging up and 
dawn in the usual picturesque groups 
which soldiers generally form when off* 
daily. TIhv were tall, bony men. in 
short jackets of Fieneli grey, but suffi- 
**i<‘ntl\ shnrnly and irregular in their 
appearance. Their long spears, which 
^eie rungi d before their little guard- 
house, w’i re the most military part of 
dm show , There appeared to be also a 
mistmndiouse, for a good many waggons 
loath'd with i niton were drawn up in 
’he street, as if to nay toll. «The duties 
exacted from foreign commerce by these 
peuy states are, as might he expected, 
exceedingly high, and being farmed 
out to persons who are under no suili- 
' iaut control, the burden on the mer- 
chant is such as, in many places, to 
have put an entire stop to trade, and to 
alj travelling, except, of such persons as 
are either exempt from duty, or have 
nothing of which they can he plundered. 


* A sort of gold brocade, very rich, and 
worn only by natives of high rank. — Ed. 


A few, and only a few, of the native 
princes have, at different times, per- 
ceived their own interest in this respect. 
Whether Bhurtpoor belongs to the 
number I do not know, but a consider- 
able trade appeared, from all which we 
saw at Peshawer, to pass through it. 
From Peshawer to Mowah the country 
was not so well cultivated, though still 
very tolerably so, and there were many 
plain indication^ 1 that abundant rain 
had recently fallen. 

Mowah, the frontier village of Jye- 
poor, has a large mud fortress with six 
bastions ; and on the hill at about two 
miles’ distance was another and, appa- 
rently, a more considerable castle. We 
were now, indeed, in a country w r here, 
till very lately, a fort was as necessary 
to the husbandman as a barn in Eng- 
land. The incursions of the Pindar- 
rees, it is true, did not often extend 
quite so far as we now were, but they 
were not unknown, and* the army of 
Ameer Khan, as rapacious, as bloody, 
as perfidious as any Pindarree, was 
often, for months together, in the heart 
of the country. The reputation of the 
Jilts for courage appears to* have pre- 
served them, in part, from the worst of 
those horrors to which the Rajpoots, 
feeble and disunited, were exposed ; and 
now, even in J ye poor, the family may 
go to rest in peace, and with a tolerable 
security against murder, torture, and 
violence. Still, however, in so low a 
state of society, it is chiefly to a man’s 
ow n sword that he must look to guard 
his head, and cattle-stealing and high- 
way robbery 41 re hardly accounted 
crimes. At Wuerh we saw ^11 the 
cows, sheep, and goats, carefully driven 
into the city about sunset; and here, 
and southwards into Malwah and the 
Deck an, as I am informed, no night 
passes but 

“ The frighten'd flocks and herds are pent 
Beneath the Peels rude battlement.” 

At Mowah we found a vakeel from 
the Rannee of Jyepoor waiting my ar- 
rival, with an escort of twenty horse, 
and a letter from Colonel Raper, the 
resident. From the vakeel we learnt 
that Sir David Ochterlony was still at 
Jyepoor, in high friendship with the 
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rannee, and occupying apartments in 
her palace ; and that the rannee had 
obtained from the British Government 
all the points for which she had con- 
tended, and more particularly the re- 
cognition of her favourite as prime- 
minister. The concession of such a 
point, after her outrageous conduct 
towards Colonel Raper, and after the 
positive appeal to arn^ which had been 
made by both parties, is a sufficient 
evidence of the difficulties in which 
Government found themselves a few 
months ago. For me, however, it is 
fortunate , since, had the war continued , 
I could not have visited J\ epoor, and 
it is even probable that I should ha\e 
found great difficulty in passing through 
any part of. the western and southern 
provinces. IT 

In the afternoon we took our usual 
walk through the town, attended by 
my silver-sticks, the rannee’s vakeel, 
with three or four chuprassees, tin* two 
duffuldars of our horse, the old sou- 
bahdar, and the goomashta. 1 have 
no liking for all this trail), which, on 
this occasion, was even greater than ! 
usual, and had the additional effect of I 
drawing* after us two or three score | 
boys. Still it is dust nor, and to eman- 
cipate oneself from it would require 
more trouble than it does to submit to 
it. The town is small, but has a to- 
lerably good bazar, in tin? shops of 
which I saw cutlery, ornaments of gold 
and silver, and shawls, as well a**. the 
usual more rustic commodities of cot- 
ton, corn and flour, ghee, and coarse 
cloth. Yellow seems 4he most preva- 
lent cqjour for all garments in this 
neighbourhood, being the cheapest and 
v most durable. The beautiful red and 
carmine tints with which we sometimes 
see the cloth dyed soon wear or wash 
out, aud are obliged to be frequently 
renewed, which is, however, done with- 
out difficulty. A pair of common 
blankets of the same colour and appear- 
ance, but coarser and thinner than those 
of Engl a j id, cost one rupee and a half. 

I bought them for my horses, the nights 
having lately been really cold, and Dr. 
Smith assures me that on the high level 
of Central India we shall find it cold 
all next month. In the course of our 
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walk we passed a sugar-mill of good 
construction, with a stone to grind the 
canes. 

This evening our good, careful, old 
soubahdar had a parade of his men, 
and a general inspection of their arms. 
The muskets were all loaded and fresh 
flinted, and at night, instead of the 
usual three or four sentries, he made 
twenty men bivouac in two parties of 
twelve and eight to the north and south 
of our little encampment. I told him 
that l thought two additional sentries 
would he sufficient, observing that we 
were in a peaceable country. He shook 
liis head, and said that it was never so 
peaceable but that people ought to be 
on their guard : that the liajn of Ifhnrt- 
poor was a good friend, hut that such 
friends as we were now with were all 
the better for being well watched. In 
short, he evidently did not much like 
his neighbours.’ I here dismissed the 
five suwarrs who had been lent me by 
tlm judge of Agra: the part} of < \>- 
lonel Skinner's men would hud their 
way better homo from Jy epoor, aud ! 
therefore still keep them. If llano w as 
danger, indeed, of w huh I see no pro- 
bability, they would he far more to In* 
trusted than the raimee’s horsemen. 

Jainutrif Tbi' monoim, being 

Sunday, was a halting-day . IVfbo* 
j breakfast I took a walk toward*, tin 
1 ro< ks, and that more particularly mi 
which the ibi tress stand' who h 1 haw 
de'enhed. I went alone by my ■ spre-*. 
d 1 sire, luit 1 was perceived and followed 
by the two orderly Sepoys, wh'>uwr- 
took me before I had got half-way 
across the plain. I asked tlimu win 
they came, to which they replied that 
“it was not fit i should uo ahmed' 

I Others, indeed, seemed to he of Hie 
| same opinion, for before ( i cached the 
further village two of Colonel Skin- 
ner’s men aud the chobdar came run- 
ning after me. For all this j ata con- 
vinced there was not the smallest need, 
since, during the half hour that l was 
by myself, 1 had met some of the inha- 
bitants, and found them perfectly civil 
and ready to answer all my' questions. 
But when people give themselves 
trouble out of good-will, it is impos- 
sible to find fault with them. 
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Thus reinforced, I walked through 
this village, which its people called Ram- 
ghur, to the rock on which their castle 
stands. This last, unlike the fort of 
Mowah, is built of stone, with six round 
towers, perched on a steep eminence, 
with a double embattled wall stretch- 
ing down one side to a wall at its foot. 
I had no great curiosity to see the in- 
side, but the Sepoys said they were 
sure I should not be refused permis- 
sion, and even doubted whether the 
place was occupied. 1 climbed up, 
therefore, by a steep winding path, at 
first among cottages, then through the 
tangled branches of fruit-trees and un- 
derwood, and laslh, through some 
ruined outworks, till l came to the I 
strongiron-elenehed door of the fortress. 
This, too, stood ajar, but I no sooner 
put my Imad through it, than two or 
three men, w ho wen 1 hing down with- 
in, started up in great eonfusion, and 
gave the alarm, on- which ten or twelve 
more ran forwards ami inquired what 
I wanted? 1 1 asked if J might see the 
inside of the castle, to w Inch the prin- 
eipal person answ er, d with joined 
bands, and very respectfully, that he 
could not let any one enter without 
mder*-. The Sepoys began to remon- 
strate, and the “killcdar” (governor 
of a fort;, w as e\ ideutly confused, and 
might, 1 h:ne no doubt. h:i\ e been pre- 
ced'd on. 1 hit ii was really very little 
v.oi’ih vihile, and 1 did not like to ex- 
nov ■ the poor man the chance of a 
r«‘pu»nlTroin his Miperiors or to excite 
* n \ ji alotisy of (he people among w hom 
■' ' by expressing curiosity about 

dear means of defence 1 therefore 
on iu\i round v > go down the hill, on 
which the defenders of tluiribrt shut 
•loir door with exceeding good-will, 
and j 'ward them draw ing all tin 1 holts 
afiej the other. From the rocks, 
without tin 1 rampart, 1 had as extensive 
n, v * \\ as 1 could desire *mer a level 
"■ountry, ii iters] >crsed with similar little 
‘•tninenees, each, as well as I could per- 
with its village and its castle. 
1’he principal chain ot'hills runs pretty 
nearly north and south. 

On my return, by a different track 
across the plain, I passed several wells, 
with oxen and men at work, drawing \ 


water /or the fields. The vakeel met 
me half-way, and expressed concern 
that I had met with any hindrance in 
visiting the fort. He seemed, however, 
well pleased with the indifference which 
I expressed. The night had been very 
clear and cold, but after breakfast it 
again began to rain, and continued 
cold and drizzling the greater part of 
the day. Soon after I had read prayers, 
the vakeel called to say that he would 
fine, or punish in any other way which 
I thought best, the killedar and his 
men for repelling me from the fort .of 
Kamghur. Of course, I told him that 
these people, not knowing who I was, 
(lid no more than their duty, and that 
/ was not at all displeased with them. 

! This, I suppose, satisfied him: indeed, 

1 exceedingly doubt whether, if I had 
been fool enough to insist on their 
being pun ished, such chastisement would 
ever have been inflicted. 1 received 
in the afternoon a message from Co- 
lonel Uaper, with some baskets of bread 
and fruit. The bread came at a very 
good time, as we were just commenc- 
ing on a course of Hindoostanee clia- 
patees, which are not a very good sub- 
stitute. 4 

A Brahmin, w ith a very large tumor 
on his w r rist, came to ask medical aid. 
Dr. Smith said it would certainly kill 
him by degrees, unless his hand was 
(*ut off, to which the poor man readily 
agreed, and said lie would follow us to 
Jyepoor, where Dr. Smith undertook 
to perform the operation, and 1 pro- 
mised him two anas a-day for hjs main- 
tenance during the journey. He seemed 
very thankful to us both, and said he 
would bring his wife with him to nurse 
him and dress his victuals. lie was 
much comforted too, by my telling him 
that there were many Brahmins in my 
party. Indeed I had no doubt that 
they w ould*take very good care of him. 

It is pleasant to think that our halt this 
day in his village may have been the 
means of preserving his life, by encou- 
raging him to apply for help. 

The weather clearing up a little in 
the evening, we were surprised to see, 
on looking out of our tents, a camp 
near us still larger than mine, with an 
elephant feeding under the trees, some 
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carts covered with red cloth, £ large 
doubled-poled tent, and a considerable 
body of horsemen with their spears 
planted in the ground, and their lean 
bony chargers tethered in two lines. 
On inquiry we found that the maha- 
rannee had vowed a golden image to a 
shrine at Bindrabund, and that “his 
lordship the idol ” (to use the expres- 
sion’ of the vakeel, “Moorud Bahadur”) 
was going to his destination under the 
care of one of her confidential servants. 
The principal of the rutts, which had 
struck our notice, was for his convey- 
ance. Some of “ his lordship’s” escort 
came up to say that they were to join 
me next day, and to be relieved in 
their present service by a part of the 
troops now in Mowah. The man who 
said this was a striking specimen of a 
Rajpoot chief, young and handsome, 
but dirty in his dress, boisterous in hi* 
manner, talking with a great di-al of 
gesticulation, many winks, nods, hoc Ir- 
onings, and other marks of intelligence, 
and more than half drunk. All the 
Rajpoots are said to be addicted to 
opium, and the appearance of these 
men was far more that of robbers than 
soldiew, and strikingly inferior , not 
only to Skinner's men, but to tin* Juts 
of Bullumghur. In the course of the 
evening some of them straggled into 
the camp, professing in the dink to 
have mistaken it for their own. a bhin- ; 
der which occasioned a good deal of « 
merriment to our Sepoys, who, appa- [ 
rently with truth, ascribed it to intoxi- 
cation. 

In the course of the day I overheard 
a conversation among the people of the 
village, in which they compared the 
present peaceable times with tho.se in 
which “Ameer Khan and Bappoo Sin- 
dia came up with their horsemen and 
spoiled all the land, and smote all the 
peQple, and burnt the eittes through 
Meywar and Mar war, till thou cornest 
unto the salt wilderness.” I give their 
own words ; but w hat struck rue most 
of all, corn,” they said, “laid been 
getting gradually cheaper, and notwith- 
standing the late unfavourable season, 
was still not so dear as it used to be in 
the years of trouble.” When such have 
been the effects of British supremacy, 


w ho will refuse to pray lor the conti- 
nuance of our empire ? Rain came on 
again as night closed in. 

January 24. — We proceeded to Maun- 
poor, eight long coss, through an open 
sandy country. About half-way wc 
passed a chain of hills at a place called 
Balaherry. The liill-tops are thickly 
studded with castles, some of them of a 
considerable size and extremely like 
buildings of the same kind in England. 
We passed no fewer than seven m the 
day’s march. The rocks, where visible 
through the sand and withered herb- 
age, are granite. To the west of the 
hills we found a plain similar to that 
which we had loft, but I think rather 
more elevated. It is traversed by a 
river, now indeed completely dry, called 
Maungunga, but w hich, from the width 
of its bed, must be, during the rains, a 
very considerable torrent. 

The night had cleared up, and the 
morning w'us cool and bracing. The 
breakfast-tent had not been able to set 
| out so early as usual, and wo arrived 
on our encamping ground ar the same 
time with the people. The spot fixed 
oil was a dry cheated plain about a 
quarter of a mile fiom the little town 
ofMauupoor, without any tiers, winch 
at thi*- sea-on of the y<ar ale no! re- 
quired. hut with a huge n<I! elo-r n* 
us. of the water of which the >> p< as 
took care to fa-.ii*. befoie tin* p!:..-e / 
tneapipmcnr wu- determined n e He* 
ran nee’s L< >rsemeju again pie In d by 
themselves and <Iom* to rh ‘ town. 1 
had found them, dining tie 1 dm < t* 9 
civil and eonmmnicatU e. hn» 1 n i : 
mounted that they eould hardly ken 
up with us. I a-ked their ii.nler 'nine 
of tin* usual queMions about game, <kc. 
lie said there were many deer, but 
those of bis ca*-te never killed any . Ad 
animals, indeed, here seem to feel (bat 
man is not their enemy. The par- 
tridges repeatedly crossed t in* road 
close to our horses’ hoofs, the deer 
raised their heads to look at the caval- 
cade, and stooped them down to graze 
again, and the peacocks were quite as 
tame as in a barnyard. I would not, 
on any account, except real want of 
food, Lave broken this harmony, or in- 
jured this unsuspecting confidence. 
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Maunpoor is a small tov\n on the 
plain, surrounded l>y a mud Avail, with 
eight semicircular bastions, and a ditch 
now dry, hut the works are in bad re- 
pair. If the present tranquillity were 
to last ten or fifteen years, it is to be 
doubted whether any mud forts would 
remain in the country, save those which 
the old families of rank and feudal 
pride might still keep up as monuments 
of old times. Still there are every year 
quarrels among some or other of these 
Rajpoot nobles, and no season, I am 
told, has yet passed in which th^troops 
at Nusseerabad have not been called 
out as peace-makers, or to inflict chas- 
tisement. This is not the ease in Mal- 
wah, where Sir John Malcolm has esta- 
blished the territorial arrangement on 
so firm a basis, that not a musket has 
since been fired there except against 
professed and public robbers. 

About noon this day I had an un- 
plea}- ant discussion with the vakeel, 
who Mould not authorise our mohouts 
and sum a its to out houghs for the ele- 
phants and camels in the neighbour- 
hood of the camp, but told them they 
might go to a wood nx miles distant, 
which it vas impossible for them to do. 
The men. in consequence, went to look 
out for the m st 1 ms in the environs of n 
deserted village near us, and Mobile 
tints engage <1 Mere attacked and beaten 
by some cnuutrx people. I found that 
the vakeels reluctance arose from (he 
' upersf hinns \eneraUon nhicli all over 
India L paid b\ the Hindoos to the 
peepul tree, Mhielt v as the onl} dc- 
^criptum of* in e proper for our purpose 
in an\ part of lliis neighbourhood. I 
offered, if lie Mould procure a supply 
of sugar-cane, meal, and bran sufficient 
to feed (he animals, to let the trees alone, 
but this it seemed the village could not 
of ford. lie said we might, if mc 
pleased, cut the tree's with the “strong 
hand,'* without regarding the murmurs 
of the villager-. Hut this was exactly 
Mbnt 1 Mished to avoid, and to prevent 
the necessity of which the rannee had 
sent him to attend me. 1 urged that I did 
not require him or any of his people 
to cut the sacred tree for us, hut that I 
insisted on his sending a chuprassee 
with my people to acquaint the ran- 


nee’s^bjeets, that they were her guests, 
and IRing by her authority. He at 
length yielded, and abundance of fo- 
rage was brought in without further 
difficulty. But it is evident that our 
present guide falls as far short of the 
Bhurtpoor vakeel in honesty, good 
manners, and obliging temper, as he 
does in lofty stature and prepossessing 
countenance. He is of the “ kayt,” or 
writer caste, and I have seldom seen a 
face in which meanness and low cun- 
ning were more legibly written. 

The night was clear and very cold, 
at least for the plains of India. A little 
after midnight two of the tattoos broke 
loose, and made their escape to the 
plain, — a circumstance the more vexa- 
tious, since their riders, my chobdar 
and sotaburdar, were, from lameness 
and age, unqualified for foot marches. 
I M as obliged, therefore, to leave them 
behind with two or three Jyepoor horse 
to assist in catching their animals. 

We ourselves proceeded (January 
'27 tit) to Doohge, six coss. The coun- 
try has certainly very much deterio- 
rated since we left the Bhurtpoor ter- 
ritory, though still it is not unpleasant 
to travel through; we continued at 
firm s to fall in with the bet^ of the 
Maungunga, on examining which more 
c. lively 1 saw that a stream still conti- 
nued to force its way under the sand, 
distinguishable by the line of verdure 
which its secret rills kept alive amid 
the surrounding barrenness. In fact, 

I understand that by digging a few 
fed in the bed of any of these streams, 
water may usually be procured at all 
seasons of the year. Some of the ran-* 
nee’s suwarrs were now changed for 
others much better mounted and 
equipped, and the cavalcade was consi- 
derably more respectable, though Skin- 
ner’s horse still kept up their decided 
superiority. 

Doobee is a small town or rather 
village, fortified with more care and on 
a better principle than any I had yet 
seen. A few pieces of ordnance were 
visible on the bastions ; and the place 
was calculated to defy the attacks of 
Ameer Khan and his whole army, Qftd, 
if well defended, to require a regular 
siege even from European troops. 
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The neighbourhood, however, , Jton its 
nakedness, seems to have sufflred se- 
verely from the Pindarrees and other 
enemies, and the insecurity of property 
is sufficiently shown by the fact, that 
during the two last days we* have seen 
no scattered dwellings, and no village 
without its means of defence. Forage 
was not to be had here either for ele- 
phants or camels ; but the vakeel, on 
whom my recent remonstrance seems 
to have produced some effect, bad pro- 
vided a good stock of “ boosa,” as well 
as of dried cow-dung for fuel. 

The grass, when we set out this 
morning, was crisp with hoar-frost, 
and my people complained that it was 
as cold us if they were still in Ke- 
maoon. I did not fpiite agree with 
them; but it certainly was cold enough 
to make our morning vide agreeable, 
and to give an appetite for breakfast as 
keen as I ever felt in England. The 
kindness of my friends in Delhi and 
Agra had supplied us with an excellent 
stock of what is called hunters’ beef; 
and we were supplied wfth some very 
fresh and tolerably well-tasted butter 
from the village—- a circumstance w hich 
I mention because in Hindustan out of 
the large towns butter, save in the form 
of gheej is seldom or never to be pro- 
cured. 

About eleven o’clock the lo*t ponies, 
tomy great satisfaction, made their ap- 
pearance. They had strayed to a con- 
siderable distance, and would not per- 
haps have been so easily recovered had 
they been very much worth stealing. 

in the evening we walked to a pretty 
little Hindoostanee tomb about a mile 
off, consisting of an octagonal cupola 
raised on pillars, with a basement store 
containing apartments for a Brahmin 
and his family. A young man, w hom 
we met near the spot,- told me it was 
built-, about five years before, in me- 
mory of a neighbouring zemindar. 
This young man said he was himself a 
tradesman in the village of Doobeo. 
Hearing my servants express some sur- 
prise at the number of fortified places 
m this country, he began to tell a long 
story about the horrors inflicted by 
Ameer Kh&n and the Pindarrees of the 
Deckan, and seemed fully sensible of 


the advantageous change which had 
occurred. His dialect differed a good 
deal from the Hindobstanee to which I 
was accustomed, but I made out his 
meaning pretty well. 

January 2G. — This morning was ex- 
tremely cold, and the weather seemed 
to operate forcibly on all my people. 
The ru mice's horse were none of them 
at their post when we set out: eveu 
Skinner’s men were slow in mustering 
to attend us; and the Sepoys, having 
found the remains of a fire by the \vn\- 
side during the march, hustled all close 
round it, and allowed the camels to go 
on with no guard but a single ha\ ildar. 
I found it necessary to check the grow t (t 
of these irregularities, and gave orders 
for the better arrangement and govern- 
ment of our little camp in future. 

The country through which we 
passed in our march to Deosu about 
mx coss or twelve mile*, was very 
naked and desolate, with no mai'ks of 
habitation except some castles doth d 
on the distant bills, and one large vil- 
lage about a mile from our load, w it/iiu 
whose mud walls a few trees umv visi- 
ble. The hilK are of singular forms, 
most of them insulat 'd and rocky : in 
size, shape, and steepness, a good deal 
resembling that on which Beestou 
( ’astle stands. The soil does not seem 
had ; hut tin land has literally been 
“swept with the besom of* desolat ion 
and the deer which we saw hounding, 
among the low prickly shrubs, and the 
dead, whose tombs are scattered here 
and there, seem the natural proprietors 
of the territory . I should add, p< rhaps, 
the ^ravens, who an* here seen in con- 
siderable numbers and of largo size, 
though 1 do not remember to Lave ob- 
served them elsewhere. The country 
resembled extremely a large a stuary, 
hut studded with rocky islands, whose 
sands were left hare by the receding 
tide ; except tin* lew thorny shrubs 1 
mentioned, w hich do not grow' higher 
than common heather, not a Made of 
verdure was to be seen : and this de- 
fect, together with the presence of the 
rocky hills, sufficiently distinguishes 
these wilds from the green level 
steppes of Southern Russia. 

Deosa is a rather large town, built 
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on one side of a square table-like hill, 
with a* sharp peak adjoining to it. The 
hill is crowned by a very extensive 
fortress, and there are various remains 
of antiquity, silch as a large tank, now 
ruinous and dry, and a good many 
tombs, which evince that the place has 
seen better days. From its name, 
“ Deosa,” or Divine, it should seem to 
possess a sacred character, and even 
now we found a considerable encamp- 
ment of merchants and pilgrims, with 
flying chairs, swings, and other symp- 
toms of a Hindoo fair or festival. It 
turned out to he one which I cannot 
find in the Calcutta Almanac, but w hich 
they here call Pusund,” and it w as 
celebrated in the course of the day with 
a degree of glitter and show which I 
did not expect in a place apparently so 
poor and ruinous. Two little images 
of a male and female, called, 1 think, 
Gungwala and Gungwalee, were car- 
ried wrapped up in a piece of kineob, 
in a very gaudy gilded rutt, drawn by 
the people to an open tent pitched w'itli- I 
out the town. A good deal ofdruniining 
and singing followed, and the ceremony 
aided b\ pelting each other with red 
powder, as during the hookv. Mean 
nine the usual traffic and diversions of 
a com.tn fair went on; cakes, cloth of 
diflereut kinds, and coarse trinkets 
were exposed in considerable abun- 
dance, and a good many of tin 1 people 
whom we met in the afternoon bad 
e\ identh either been drinking or tak- 
: ng opium. We walked through 
the town, which had a ruined wall 
round it, and contained one fine 
old pagoda, resembling those at ] te- 
nures. several small ones, a Mussulman 
moojtie, and some large a&i riehly- 
onned stone houses, but all verging to 
decay. The ruin of the town, as of 
the rest of the country, w r as laid by the 
people on Ameer Khan, though they 
did not seem to have any accurate in- 
formation about the matter, and owned 
that it had been always as it is now in 
their memory. Its dilapidation, I sus- 
pect, is of older date. There are some 
very elegant tombs without the walls, 
and altogether the place is one ex- 
tremely characteristic of the ' ancient 
habits of India. 


The, images which we saw were 
taken back to their pagoda at night, 
and, after a few days more of similar 
parade, were to be committed to the 
nearest river and sunk in it, where, 
being of unbaked clay, they soon dis- 
solve. It is said that this is a relic of 
a hideous custom which still prevails 
in Assam, and was anciently practised 
in Egypt, of flinging a youth and 
maiden, richly dressed, annually into 
their sacred river. That such a cus- 
tom formerly existed in India is, I be- 
lieve, a matter of pretty uniform tra- 
dition. Hut this practice of drowning 
images is not confined to the two figures 
in question, hut is the case with all 
their idols, except a very few. Kali 
in her various forms, and the other 
many-handed, many-headed potentates, 
who are worshipped in Calcutta, are 
all of clay, and all carried in like man- 
| ner, after their festivals, to be absorbed 
I in the holy stream, a custom which 
I may seem rather to ty pify the infe- 
riority confessed by the Hindoos them- 
selves of all their symbols to the God 
of nature, than to recall the memory of 
an ancient piece of inhumanity. 

January 27. — -This morning we 
inarched eight long coss to Mohui> 
poora. In the way I had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing some part of the mag- 
nificence which Dr. Smith had de- 
scribed, for we passed Sir David 
Oehterlony and liis suite on his road to 
Hhurtpoor. There certainly was a 
very considerable number of led horses, 
elephants palanquins, and covered car- 
riages, belonging chiefly, I apprehend 
(besides his ow n family), to the families 
of his native servants. There was an 
escort of two companies of infantry, a 
troop of regular cavalry, and I should 
guess forty or fifty irregulars, on horse 
and foot, armed with spears and match- 
locks of all possible forms ; the string 
of camels was a very long one, and the 
whole procession was what might pass 
in Europe for that of an Eastern prince 
travelling. Still, neither in numbers 
nor splendour did it at all equal my 
expectation. Sir David himself was 
in a carriage and four, and civilly 
got out to speak to me. He is a tall 
and pleasing-looking old man, but 
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was so wrapped up in shawls, kincob, 
fur, and a Mogul furred cap, that his 
face was all that was visible. I was 
not sorry to have even this glimpse of 
an old officer whose exploits in India 
have been so distinguished. His his- 
tory is a curious one. He is the son of 
an American gentleman who lost his 
estate and country by his loyalty dur- 
ing the war of the separation. Sir 
David himself came out a cadet, with- 
out friends, to India, ^and literally 
fought his way to notice) The most 
brilliant parts of his career were his 
defence of Delhi against the Maharatta 
army, and the conquest of Keinaoon 
from the Ghorklms. He is now consi- 
derably above seventy, infirm, and has 
been often advised to return to Eng- 
land. But he has been absent from 
thence fifty-four years; he has there I 
neither friend nor relation,— he has 
been for many years habituated 
Eastern habits and parade, and who can 
wonder that he clings to the only conn- 
try in the world where he can feel 
himself at home? Within these few 
days I have been reading Coxes Life 
of Marlborough, and at this moment it 
struck mo forcibly how little it would 
have seemed in the compass of possi- 
bility to any of the warriors, statesmen, 
or divines of Queen Anne's time, that 
an English general and an English 
bishop would ever shake hands on a 
desert plain in the heart of Rajpootana ! 

About two eoss from Deosa is a good- 
sized village with a handsome old house 
belonging to the raja, and a little far- 
ther, a very beautiful well or reservoir 
( u boolee *'), surrounded with cloisters 
and with a handsome gateway of three 
Gothic arches. It is said to be the 
charitable work of a merchant of .Jve- 
poor, now alive. About half-way in 
the inarch we passed another low line 
of hills, with granite summits, and 
sandstone valleys and sides, like that 
we saw yesterday, and succeeded by 
another similar plain. It is easy to ob- 
serve that we are rising gradually as 
we advance, the descent of the hills to 
the west never being so great as their 
ascent from the east. 

Mohunpoora is a small and poor 
village, with a few scattered patches of 


wheat round it, but neither trees nor 
forage, while the neighbourhood had 
been so completely exhausted by 
the large party which had passed the 
day before, that nothing was to be pro- 
cured either by money or expostulation, 
and the rannee's vakeel either would 
not or could not do us any good. At 
length I sent one of the Sepoys, a 
Brahmin, and the elder of my two 
mountain attendants, to negotiate with 
the zemindars. On these occasions, a 
Brahmin is always the best messenger, 
since he may use what language he sees 
fit without dagger, and, cieteris paribus, 

I the people are always more ready to 
I yield to his proposals. The man knew 
this well, and went therefore without 
his cloths, in order that his sacred 
string might be more conspicuous. 
This measure partially succeeded: 
about twelve o'clock some hay was 


the Sepoys who were equally ill oil', 
their religion prohibiting them to eal 
victuals cooked on the preceding day . 
They conducted themselves w ith their 
usual patience and good t< mper, ol>- 
.‘erving, of their own accord, that the 
poor p< ople of tin* count ry wn< m want 
themselves, and could not spare to 
strangers. 1 found, hn\v«'\ er. in eon- 
r e<|uciiee, that they win all e > end \ 
willing and ready to make a lone march 
the next dav *o J yepnor, in o; < i r to eei 
out of ties “ hungry count; yf’ 

In the night tie* camp wa*> d ’fed by 
a thief, who crept m helwrt n He- o >• 
tries, and got held of tb * clothes of one 
of the tiudal* who w 4 s ash i p on tie- 
outside of my lent. He wju not ‘■’o 
sound asleep, however, hut tin! he f It 
the blanket as it was drawn a^ay from 
him, and starting; up, put his n.-saikuiT 
to flight in an instant. In ih ; s case, 
probably, the robber was not very skil- 
ful or desperate, for strange stores are 
told both of their dexterity iu stripping 
a sleeping man, and of the severe stabs 
which they give with their daggers if 
detected. Sir John Malcolm has a 
story of a play which he saw performed 
by some strollers in the Maharatta 
country, the plot of which consisted in 
the robbing a merchant of his goods, 


to ! brought for the horses who were 
imr till now, and a very little fuc 


fiisf- 
I for 
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after being hospitably received by the 
treacherous jemautdar of a village. 
After supper|tfie merchant was repre- 
sented as going to sleep with his goods 
all round him, and nothing could be 
more artful than the maimer in which 
the thief made his approaches, gently 
withdrawing the shawls a quarter of 
an inch at a time, while at every 
slightest movement of the sleeping man 
his hand was immediately on his dagger. 
To guard against such surprises, 1 am 
inclined to believe that it is best to have 
no light in the tent, since, without some 
such guide, an intruder can neither find 
his way to objects of value, nor can 
well avoid making some noise. 

January iiS. — This morning was 
dusky and close, with heavy clouds, 
which however gradually dispersed, 
and were succeeded by a good deal of 
wind. Our mareh to Jyepoor was one, 

1 should think, of nearly twenty miles. 
The early part of it was over a deso- 
late plain of deep sand, traversed by a 
nullah, the u hidings of w hich w e tw ice 
fell in with. About tight miles from 
Jyepoor we came to a deep water- 
course, apparently the work of art, and 
with a small stream in it flowing from 
tin 1 hills to which we w -ere approaching. 
Round its edge some little cultivation 
was visible, though nothing could ex- 
cel d the dry and hungry nature of the 
sand whieh was under us and around 
us, and whieh now began to be inter- 
spersed with sharp stones and bits of 
rock. The hills, as we drew near, ap- 
peared higher and steeper than those 
which we had hitherto crossed, hut 
entirely of rock, shingle, and sand, 
without a blade of vegetation of any 
kind, except a very little grass edging 
here and there ‘he stony, ragged water- 
course which we ascended, and whieh 
was our only road. The desolation 
was almost sublime, and would have 
been quite so bad the hills been of a 
more commanding elevation. The 
pass grew narrower, the path steeper, 
and more rugged as we proceeded along 
it, and the little stream which we were 
ascending, instead of dimpling amid 
the grass and stones, now leapt and 
bounded from crag to crag, like a 
Welsh rivulet. Still all was wild and 


dismal, when, on a turn of the road, we 
found ourselves in front of a high tur- 
reted and battlemented wall, pierced 
with a tier of arched windows, showing 
us beyond them the dark green shades 
of a large Oriental garden. A grim- 
looking old gateway on one side, built 
close to the road, and seeming almost 
to form a part of it, showed us the path 
which we were to pursue, and I was 
thinking of Thalaba on “ the bridleless 
steed ” at the gate of Aloaddin’s para- 
dise, and felt almost ready to look round 
for the bugle-horn suspended in the 
portal, when the English uniform ap- 
peared to dissolve the illusion, and 
Colonel I hiper, who had good-na- 
turedly come out thus far to meet me, 
rode up to welcome me. 

On seeing him I at first hoped that 
w r o had already arrived at the gate of 
Jyepoor, but he told me that we had 
still four miles of very bad road before 
us. The rampart which we now passed 
is intended to guard the approach, and 
the garden which I mentioned is one of 
several attached to different temples 
founded in this wild situation by the 
same sovereign, Jye Singh, who built 
the city. Of these temples we passed 
through a little street, w ith very pic- 
turesque buildings on each side of it, 
anil gardens perpetually green from tlie 
stream w hich we w ere now leaving, and 
which derives its source from a con- 
siderable pool higher up in the bosom 
of the hills. Our own track emerged 
on an elevated but sandy and barren 
plain, in which, nevertheless, some 
fields of wheat were seen, and what 
surprised me, some fine peepul trees. 
This plain, which seems to have been 
once a lake, is surrounded on three 
sides by the same barren stony hills, 
and lias in its centre the city of Jye- 
poor, a place of considerable extent, 
with fortifications so like those or the 
Kremlin, that I could almost have 
fancied myself at Moscow. The wall 
is high, with dentellated battlements 
and lofty towers, extremely picturesque, 
but with no pretensions to strength, 
having neither ditch nor glacis. Its 
security must, of course, depend on the 
forts by which the summits of the 
surrounding hills are crowned.. But 
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though these might ruin it and prevent 
an enemy from occupying it when 
taken, they could not save it against a 
spirited and well-directed attack from 
the plain. Nevertheless it stood a long 
siege from Ameer Khan, a fact which 
would prove that ruffian to lx? as bad 
a general as he was an adroit and mer- 
ciless plunderer, had it not been sus- 
pected that he purposely delayed the 
assault on the town, both in hope 
of obtaining a large ransom, which 
would go into his own coffers, and in 
the fear that his men , if once enriched 
by the indiscriminate plunder of the 
city, would many of them disperse and 

leave him. 

The trees with which the buildings 
are intermingled, and the gardens 
which, in spite of the hungry soil, are 
scattered round it, make up a very sin- 
gular and romantic, or I might almost 


say, a beautiful scene. The residency 
is a small palace, formerly a garden- 
house of the raja's, and grounded by 
a high embattled wall, within which is 
a good garden of most English vege- 
tables and Indian fruit-trees. Water is 
everywhere to he found close to the 
surface, and with water even the most 
sterile tracts, in this climate, become 
tolerably fruitful. My tents were 
pitched in the plain before the resi- 
dency gates, but Colonel Ikiper had 
kindly provided an excellent tent for 
me close to bis door and within bis 
garden, of which T gladly availed my- 
self, both to get out of the way of the 
glaring white sand and dust of the 
Meidan, and also to enable Skinner’s 
horsemen, who had no tents, to take 
shelter in mine during my stay at Jjr- 
poor, an indulgence for which they 
were \ery grateful. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


JYEPOOR TO AJMEBE. 

Climate — Government — City — Palace — Durbar — Presents from the Rannee-— Revenues — 
Umeer — Lake — Great Palace and Fort — Death of the Soubahdar — Departure from Jyepoor 
— Manners of the Rajpoots — Children of the Sun — Salt Lake — Opium — Nuptial Procession 
—Message from the Rannee. 

The climate of Jyepoor is described as Nusseerabad, as my best dependence in 
less disagreeable than I should have ex- case of need. Of any serious necessity 
pected. ^The rains are never heavvjthe for them, there was, thank Heaven, 
/cold months are bracing and healthy J very little likelihood, inasmuch as, 
'and the hot winds, though fierce dur- however unruly the country, they are 
ing the day, generally cease at night, all in awe of the numerous cantonment 
The court and territory are in a very of Nusseerabad, nor was my present 
distracted state. The rannee’s new escort unequal to protect us from any, 
minister is hated by a majority of her ordinary plunderers, 
subjects, and her authority, in conse- January 29. — This morning Colonel 
quence, is very uncertain through the ftaper took me to see the city and pa- 
greatest part of her possessions. The lace, as well as to present me in dur- 
people, into whose hands she has thrown bar. The city is a very remarkable 
herself, hate and fear the English, and and striking one. Being all the work 
a great proportion of her “ thakoors,” of one sovereign, Jye Singh, it is on a 
or nobles, shut up in their mountain regular plan, with one very wide street 
castles, pay no tribute, obey no com- crossed at right angles by three others, 
mauds, and declare that they will obey with a square in the centre of the town, 
none till the young raja, now a child which serves as a market-place. The 
of six years old, is placed on the mus- houses are generally two stories high, 
nud, and surrounded by a council such but some three and four, with orna- 
as they can confide in. Though, there- mented windows and balconies, and 
fore, the rannee has in the present in- many of them finely carved: They are 
stance carried her point with our Go- interspersed with some handsome tem- 
vernment, and obtained its concurrence pies in the same style with those of Be- 
to a ministry of her own, choice, there nares, and in the centre of the town, 
is little probability of matters going on and adjoining the palace, is a very 
smoothly much longer between us, or, noble tower or minaret of, I should 
even if the British were out of the case, suppose, two hundred feet high. The 
of the present people being long able to town is tolerably clean, but a great part 
hold the reins of government. Colonel of the houses are in a state of decay. 
Ivaper said that he could easily be- Still, however, it has a population of 
lieve that it was want of power, which sixty thousand souls. The palace, with 
made her vakeel fail in procuring us its gardens, occupies about one-sixth 
supplies, and in compelling the attend- part of the city. It presents to the 
ance of the horsemen, and he regretted streets an extremely high front of se- 
ta 6ajr that he did not know where to ven or eight stories, diminishing in the 
look fbr more serviceable troops, or a centre to something like a" pediment, 
better proveditore. He advised me, and flanked by two towers of e^ual 
therefore, to take on Skinner's horse to height topped with open cupd&s. Wxth- 
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iii are two spacious courts and many to surrender their weapons. The ftfe- 
smaller ones, surrounded by cloisters cents throughout the palace are not by 
of stone pillars, except in the verandahs stairs, but by inclined pl&hes of very 
leading to the principal rooms, which ^easy slope, and certainly less fatiguing 
are of marble. The gardens, which I than the European style. The passages 
was first taken to see, are extensive, are all narrow and mean, and the ob* 
and, in their way, extremely beautiful, ject in the whole building seems more 
full of fountains, cypresses, palm-trees, to surprise by the number, the intri- 
and flowering shrubs, with a succession cacy, and detail of the rooms and courts, 
of terraces and alcoves, none of them, than by any apartments of large size 
singly taken, in good taste, but altoge- and magnificent proportions. A great 
ther extremely rich and striking. Two part of the windows are glazed with 
vefy large and handsome tanks termi- small panes of stained or plain glass in 
nate the grounds towards the north, latticed frames of white marble. The 
The garden is surrounded by a high stained glass was said to be from Ve- 
embattled wall, having a terrace at the nice. These upper rooms, which are 
top like that of Chester, and beneath it in fact a part of the zennanah, have 
a common passage (as one of the minis- their floors chiefly covered with stuffed 
ters of state, who accompanied us, told white cotton quilts, over which, in cer- 
me) for the zennanah to walk in. I tain places, sitringees are placed, and, in 
was introduced to some of these minis- ( the more costly rooms, small Persian 
fers, or "sirdars," during my progress carpets. There are very strong wooden 
through the palace, under their several doors in different parts of the building, 
official names of “ mouchtar,” “ buk- wiiose hinges and locks are as rude as 
shee, ,> &c. &c. Most of them were those of a prison, but the suites of apart- 
tall, good-looking men, in very hand- ments themselves are only divided by 
some and becoming dresses. The whole large striped curtains hung over the 
establishment of the palace and gardens arched doorways. The ceilings are ge- 
seemed well kept up, considerably nerally low, and the rooms dark and 
better than that of Lucknow, and every- close; both the walls and ceilings are, 
thing much exceeded my expectation however, splendidly carved and painted, 
except the military show, which was and some of the former are entirely 
absolutely nothing. There were two composed of small looking-glasses in 
or three policemen in the gate of the fantastic frames of chunarri mixed with 
city, and four or five (I do not think talc, which have the appearance of 
there were more) lounging fellows with silver till closely examined. The sub- 
shields slung over their shoulders, and jects of tlu‘ paintings are almost eu- 
lances lying near them, in different tirely mythological, and their style of 
parts of the outbuildings. I was sur- colouring, their attitudes, and the 
prised at so poor a muster among the general gloomy silence and intricacy 
warlike and turbulent Rqjpoots, but re- of the place reminded me frequently 
collected that in a country where every of Belzoni’s model of the Egyptian 
citizen and cultivator ' is a soldier, on tomb. 

ordinary occasions every soldier vdll After a long suite of these strange 
be a cultivator or citizen. The resi- rooms, we were taken into a very strik- 
dentfs suwarrs and my own five men, ing and beautiful apartment, where 
together with a little guard of seven or- ibreakfast was prepared for us. It was 
Sepoys, who, as usual on state la small pavilion with arches on either 
occasions, followed me, and as many of jpide^ppening into two small cloistered 
nay servants who chose to see the sight, courts, \the one filled by a beautiful cold 
were permitted without scruple to at- fcath about thirty feet square, the other 
fend us through all the garden and most by a little flower-garden divided, par- 
the ib>wer apartments of the palace, terrewise, with narrow winding paths 
1WB, on ascending to an upper story, of white marble, with a jet cfeau in 
tho$£ who had swords or other arms every winding, to the number* j should 
>8rere requested either to stay below or think, of fifteen or twenty, wMeh ^e- 
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xnained playing all the while we were Two of them were veiy large, and all 
at breakfast Nothing could be pret- sleek and corpulent, 
tier or more refreshing than the sight The other apartments through which 
and sound of these tiny fountains, we were conducted nearly resembled 
though I did not thiuk the effect in** those we had seen before breakfast. We 
proved when all at once several of the had, however, a noble panoramic view 
principal ones began to throw up water of the town from the top of the palace, 
tinged with some yellow dye. It was Indeed, I have seen few places of which 
evidently much admired by the natives, a finer panorama might be made. Prom 
and reminded me of “ the golden wa- thence we returned to a lower court, in 
ter,” which, together with “ the talking the centre of which, raised by a few steps, 
bird” and the “ singing tree,” cost the is a noble open pavilion, with marble 
princess in the Arabian tale so many pillars richly carved, rather inferior in 
labours to obtain. For our breakfast size, but in other respects fully equal to 
Colonel Raper had sent the usual re- the hall of audience in the castle of 
quisites, but the “ maha-rannee,” or Delhi. The interior contains an oblong 
“ ma-jee” (lady mother), as she is also vaulted hall, surrounded by a very spa- 
called, sent us some specimens of Hin- cious verandah, and its pavement co~ 
doo cookery, abundant in ghee, spice, vered with sitringees and carpets, where 
and sugar, but without the garlic, w hich we found all the ministers whom I have 
forms so essential a part of Mussulman already mentioned, and some others, 
luxury. I tasted one of the messes, seated in a semicircle. They rose to 
which was of rice, raisins, and some receive us, and the “ mouchtar,” or 
green sweetmeat, strongly scented with * prime-minister, introduced to me those 
rose-water, and seasoned with china- whom I had not yet met. Amongthese 
mon, and thought it very good. The w ere the “gooroo,” or spiritual adviser 
others w ere, apparently, kid or mutton of the rannee, a man extremely blamed 
minced small with rice, and covered for all the outrageous and absurd con- 
w r ith a very rich brown sauce, “a thing duct which she has pursued, and a very 
to dream of, not to tell,” and which, if* remarkable person, at whom Colonel 
eaten at night, one should scarcely fail Raper looked with some surprise, and 
to dream of. - whom, he afterwards said, he had never 

After breakfast, and till the hour of seen or heard of before. He was appa- 
durbar arrived, we visited more of the rently a Mussulman, a very tall hard- 
buildings. In passing along the gar- featured man, with a dark and gloomy 
den wall, I ought to have observed be- expression of face, which made me 
fore, we w ere shown five or six ele- think of Captain Rolando in Gil Bias, 
phants in training for a fight. Each His name I did not perfectly hear, but 
was separately kept in a small paved in conversation they called him the 
court, with a little litter, but very dirty. Nawtib. He was armed with a sword. 
They were all what is called “ must,” shield, and daggertfall splendid in their 
that is, fed on stimulating substances to way j) his clothes were handsome but 
make them furious, and all showed in plain, and his whole figure and equipr 
their eyes, their gaping mouths, and ment^nade me set him aowu^Jl believe 
the constant motion of their trunkn correctly, as a Patan mercenary leader, 
signs of lever and restlessness. Their for whom these troublesome times had 
mohouts seemed to approach them with obtained employment. The mouchtar 
great caution, and, on hearing a step, I had now a better opportunity of ob- 
they turned round as far as their chains serving than before. He is a shortish 
would allow, and lashed fiercely with 
their trunks. I was moved and dis- 
gusted at the sight of so noble crea- 
tures, thus maddened and diseased by 
the absurd cruelty of man, in order that 
th^^nigbt, for his diversion, inflict 
■- jwfji tod injuries on each other. 

X > 2 


man, out very stoutly ouut, witn wnar 
| I thought a good countenance and frank 
rough manners. 

A very formal old gentleman, the 
marshal of the palace, now got us all to 
our seats — Colonel Raper in the middle, 
myself at his right htod, and the " mi- 
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ulster and the nawlfo beyond me ; the 
rest were arranged on the left and be- 
hind ns. We &t cross-legged "on the 
carpet* there being no chairs* and kept 
onr hats on. I was mortified to /find 
that the rannee never appeared even 
behind the purdah, though we were 
told she was looking through a latticed 
window at some distance in front. The 
usual questions. Of how I liked Jyepoor, 
whither I was going, and when I left 
Calcutta, followed. The naw&b talked 
a good deal, and seemed to be doing his 
best to make a favourable impression 
on the resident. & doubt whether he 
succeeded. For my own part the idea 
of Captain Rolando faded away, and was 
replaced by that of the bold Alsatian 
Captain Cullpepper. Some dancing- 
girls came in, whose performance dif- 
fered in no respect from those whom I 
had seen at Bullumghur. Some very 
common-looking shawls, a turban, neck- 
lace, &c., were now brought in as pre- 
sents from the rannee to me, which 
were followed by two horses and jan 
elephant, of which she also requested 
my acceptance. I looked round on 
Colonel Raper in some embarrassment, 
which he relieved by telling me that 
all was done according to rule, and 
that I should not be much the richer 
nor the rannee the poorer for what 
passed that day. I of course, however, 
expressed my thanks to the mouchtar 
in as good Hindoostanee as I was able. 
Mutual wishes were expressed for 
health, happiness, and a continuance of 
friendship between the Company and 
the Court of Jyepoor, and after em- 
bracing all the ministers a second time, 
we took our leave, mounted our ele- 
phants, and returned to the residency, 
the rannee’ s presents going in proces- 
sion before us. Of these presents it 
appeared that the elephant was lame, 
and so vicious that few people ventured 
to go^near him. One of the horses was 
a very pretty black, but he also turned 
out us lame as a cat, while the other 
horse was in poor condition, and, at 
least, as my people declared, thirty 
years old. Colonel Raper said, how- 
ever, that these animals would do more 
than cover the fees which It would be 
prefer to paytfae ratmee's servants, and 


which the Company, according to the 
usual practice, would discharge for me. 
In feet, the native powers understand 
perfectly well that presents of any great 
value are, on. these occasions, thrown 
away. They have it published in the 
44 aebars,” or native newspapers, that 
such or such a distinguished personage 
came to pay his respects at the Court 
of Jyepoor, and that the rannee testi- 
fied her pleasure at his arrival, by the 
gift of an elephant, two beautiful horses, 
and two trays of ornaments and shawls, 
and thus the ends are answered of 
making known the rank of the visitant, 
of setting forth the rannee’s liberality, 
and above all, of hinting to her subjects 
and neighbours the good terms she is 
on with the British Government. But 
all these objects they are, of course, 
glad to obtain at as slight an expense 
as possible. 

In the course of this day I lxad a 
good deal of conversation with Colonel 
Raper on the history and intrigues of 
this little court, the splendour of which 
had surprised me, but which, in its 
morals and political wisdom, appears 
to be on a level not much higher than 
that of Abyssinia. 

The Rajas of Jyepoor were, for a 
long time, the most wealthy and jk>w- 
erftil of all the Rajpoot states. Their 
territory is still the largest, and their 
revenue used to be reckoned at a crore 
of rupees (at the present rate of ex- 
change less than a million pounds ster- 
ling) annually. They were generally 
on pretty good terms with the Empe- 
rors of Delhi, and, though nominally 
vassals, they always preserved a state 
of reil independence of their authority. 
The Maharatta conquests#blighted , all 
Jheir prosperity!; the rajaVvas so much 
Weakened as to lose all authority over 
his own thakoors, twenty or thirty 
lacks was the whole amount of his 
revenue, and this was growing less 
under the almost annual scourge of 
the Pindarrees, of Jeswunt Row Holcar, 
and, above all, of his General Ameer 
Kh&n. Even before the conquest of 
Lord Hastings, the late Rajaof Jyepoor 
had, as it is said, shown greet maxiety 
to obtain the protect 
bat, from the jarring members of which 
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his state is composed, it was one of the 
last which in any regular way acceded 
to the confederacy, the thakoors keep- 
ing close in their castles like feudal 
chiefs, alike averse to any interference 
either of Our government or their own, 
and chiefly occupied in making war on 
each other, leading plundering parties 
into the neighbouring states, and pick- 
ing the bones which more potent de- 
* vourers left behind. The principality 
was, in fact, in a state of anarchy as 
wretched and as bloody as Circassia 
at the present day, or England in the 
time of Ivanhoe, with the additional 
misery, that foreign invaders were 
added to domestic feudal tyrants. This 
anarchy has never yet been completely 
put a stop to in the remoter pro- 
vinces, but it had, in the greater part 
of the kingdom, been materially abated 
by British arms and influence. The 
country had become safe to travel 
through, the peasants slept in their 
beds in peace, the thakoors began to 
come to court again and pay their tri- 
bute ; and the revenue had greatly im- 
proved, when the raja died, five or six 
years ago, leaving no son, but one of 
his wives pregnant, and near the time 
of her delivery. This, at least, was 
said, though many of the thakoors de- 
clared it was an imposition. A child, 
however, was produced, and its re- 
puted mother became regent, chiefly 
by the influence of a man of high rank 
and respectable character, who is gene- 
rally known by his hereditary title of 
“ rawul,” and who possessed, in a great 
degree, the confidence of the English 
Government. He became minister un- 
der the regent, and the improvement 
of the country continued, , progressive. 
He, however, paid his normnal mistres^ 
but little deference, and she soon forgoP 
the protection which he had afforded 
to herself and her son. Nor was this 
all. The rawul had the misfortune to 
find out an intrigue between one of the 
nuances and an adventurer from Ro- 
hilcund, who filled some post about 
the palace. He banished the para- 
mour, and the lady never forgave him, 
but has ever since been urging the 
to the most, violent measures 
t jjp l p fc dlfoV i& rwfrich {she has been 


backed by the goorodka very profligate 
Brahmin, who has always used his in- 
fluence with the ma-jee *to bad pur- 
poses. Two years ago an attempt was 
matfe to get rid of the rawul, and bring 
in tne present minister, a thakoor of 
extremely bad character, who had been 

E recently in open rebellion, and 
stood a siege against a British 
Against his appointment, how- 
ever, the British Government strongly 
remonstrated. The rawul, was main- 
tained in his place, and his opponent 
banished till the evil reports which 
prevailed last yea^in all these pro- 
vinces respecting the situation of our 
empire encouraged the rannee to ven- 
ture on the object which she had at 
heart. Her first step was to attack 
with an armed force the house of the 
rawul in Jyepoor, and he very nar- 
rowly escaped with his life to the 
residency. She then got together a 
considerable number of troops, put tne 
city in a state of defence, and assumed 
so martial an air that Colonel Raper, 
with his small force of Sepoys, his wife 
and children, and his friend the rawul, 
found it necessary to retreat from the 
residency to a position near Bancrote, 
about nine miles fVom Jyepoor. The 
ma-jee seemed fully bent on carrying 
matters to the utmost length ; she in- 
vited over her favourite, then living at 
Agra, and treated with touch contempt 
the proposal made her by the resident, 
that she should be at liberty to name 
any minister but that one who was so 
personally obnoxious. She found, how- 
ever, that her force was less than she 
probably expected. The majority of 
the thakoors were not so fond either of 
her or the new minister as to run any 
risk for either : many were personally 
attached to the rawul, and, had they 
been encouraged, would have joined 
Colonel Raper’s camp. The ill reports 
from Calcutta died away, and n<me of 
the neighbouring Rajpoot principalities 
appeared inclined to side with her, 
while the occupation of Mhow by the 
Bombay troops placed a considerable, 
addition of force at Sir David Ochter- 
lony’s disposal ; and old Ameer Kh&n, 
who, /though shorn of his ancient 
powe^ntill occupies a considerable jag- 
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hire south of Neemuch, made as eager 
offer of his services to the British Go- 
vernment to invade a country with 
which, as the hoary ruffian truly said, 
“ he was well acquainted V* CoHnel 
Raper, accordingly, did not think that 
she either could or would have conti- 
nued t o hold ou t ; but Sir David Och- 
. terlony' probamy in consequence of di- 
rections from Calcutta, thought it best 
to give up all the points in dispute, 
rather titan run the risk of a new war 
in Western and Central India. The 
rawul retired to his estates and efts ties, 
and the rannee, wifn her new minister, 
is permitted to try and govern the coun- 
try, a task which she will probably 
soon be found unequal to, the favourite 
being, though a man of courage, of no 
character or talent, and the rannee as 
ignorant and passionate as a child. She 
is now about thirty years old, of hum- 
ble extraction, was not the principal 
wife of the late raja, and had no chil- 
dren in the former years of her mar- 
riage. Under such circumstances it is 
probable that a short time ago a civil 
war would have arisen in Jyepoor, and 
it is certain that; in such an event, the 
Maharattas would not have been slow to 
take further advantage of their trou- 
bles. The chance now is, that the Bri- 
tish (will, be called on to mediate) be- 
tween the parties ; but before this takes 
place, some further mischief may be 
looked for. During the late scenes of 
intrigue and confusion, the rannee's 
confidential gooroo made a journey 
to Agra and Delhi, and Colonel Raper 
has ascertained that he drew large 
sums from his mistress, with the avowed 
object of bribing the principal servants 
of the Company fo favour her wishes. 
It is most probable, Colonel Raper| 
thinks, that this crafty Brahmin put all 
the money into his own pocket; but, 
from what I have heard of the prac- 
tices of the moonshees of public men, I 
cannot help suspecting that some of it, 
at least, has reaounded to their ad van- 
tage, At all events, it is painful to 
find that the natives of this country 
continue to think ns venal. 

January 30. — I read prayers and 
pleached at the residency, and chris- 
tgnedOohmei Bajper’s little girl. 


January 31.— I went this morning 
with Colonel Raper and Dr. Simpson, 
the residency surgeon, who, with Mrs. 
Raper, are the only European residents 
in Jyepoor, to Umeer, the ancient capi- 
tal of this principality, till Jye Singh 
built the present city in the plain. We 
passed through the principal streets of 
Jyepoor, being joined at the palace gate 
by two of the ministers whom I had met 
there the Saturday before, and one of 
whom was killedar of the place where 
we were going to visit. A The Rajpoots 
are not such showy figures on horse- 
back as the Mussulmans, or even the 
Jats; these men rode well, however, 
and had fine horses, which, with their 
long red shawls, sabres, and flowing 
robes, as well as their numerous at- 
tendants^inade up a striking picture^ 
We passed together through the op- 
posite gate of the city, the uniformity 
of which throughout is very striking. 
My companions told me that it was laid 
out in quarters, or wards, according to 
the rules of the Shaster; one being for 
the thUkoors, another for the Brahmins, 
a third for the ordinary Rajpoots, a 
fourth for the caste of kayts, or writers, 
a fifth for the banyans, or traders, and 
a sixth for the gaowalas, or cow -keep- 
ers, while the seventh is occupied by 
the palace. After leaving the city wo 
proceeded by a wide sandy road, 
through a succession of gardens and 
garden-houses, some of the latter of 
which are very handsome, to the hanks 
of a large lake, covered with water- 
fowl, and with a small island in the 
midst, on which were the ruins of a 
palace. The mere supplies the stream 
which we had passed in our way up the 
ghat ; it has on this side every appear- 
ance of being a natural sheet of water ; 
its hanks are more woody and wild than 
anything which I bad seen since I left 
Kemaoon, and the steep and rugged 
road by which we ascended the hill 
beyond it contributed to raise my ex- 
pectation of a beautiful view from 
the top. 

This road led us through an ancient 
gateway in an embattled and turreted 
wall, which connected the two hills, 
like that which i described on the other 
side of Jyepoor, and within we fodhd & 
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street like that also, of temples and old 
buildings of the same character, one of 
which was pointed out to me as the 
shrine whither the young raja is car- 
ried weekly to pay his devotions, and 
another as the house where he puts up 
his horses and reposes on such occa- 
sions. Beyond was a still steeper as- 
cent to a second gate, which introduced 
us to a very wild and romantic valley, 
with a small lake at the bottom, — the 
crests of the hills on either side crowned 
with walls and towers, their lower 
parts all rock and wood interspersed 
with ruined buildings ; in front, and 
on the margin of the lake, a small ruin- 
ous town, overgrown with trees, and 
intermingled with towers and temples, 
and over it, but a little to the left hand, 
a noble old fortified palace, connected, 
by a long line of wall and tower, with 
a very large castle on the highest part 
of the hill. We now descended the ghat ■ 
by a similar road to that which had 
conducted us hither, among some fine 
old trees, fragments of rock, and thick- 
ets of thorny underwood, till we reached 
the town, which almost entirely con- 
sisted of temples, and had few inhabit- 
ants but grim and ghastly Yogis, with 
their hair in elf-knots and their faces 
covered with chalk, sitting naked and 
hideous, like so many ghoules, amid 
the tombs and ruined houses. A nar- 
row winding street led us through these 
abodes of superstition, under a dark 
shade of peepul-trees, till we found 
ourselves on another steep ascent paved 
with granite, and leading to the palace. 
We wound along the face of the hill 
through, I think, three Gothic gate- 
ways, alighted in a large moss-grown 
quadrangle surrounded by, what seemed 
to be barracks and stables, ^And followed 
our guides up a broad aud long flight 
of steps, through another richly-orna- 
mented gateway, into the interior courts 
of the building, which contain one very 
noble hall of audience, a pretty little 
garden with fountains, and a long succes- 
sion of passages, cloisters, alcoves, and 
small and intricate apartments, many of 
them extremely beautiful, and enjoying 
from their windows, balconies, and ter- 
races, one of the most striking pro- 
which can be conceived. The 


carving in stone and marble, and the 
iqlaid flowers and ornaments in some 
of these apartments, are equal to those 

- at Delhi and Agra, and only surpassed 
1 by the beauties of the Tftge-mahal. My 
3 companions, none of whom had visited 

- Umeer before, all declared that, as a 

- whole, it was superior to the castle of 
1 Delhi. For myself, I have seen many 

, royal palaces containing larger and* 
» more stately rooms, — many, the archi- 
L tecture of which was in a purer taste, 
r and some which have covered a greater 
l extent of ground (though in this , if the 
l fortress on the hill toe included, Umeer 

- will rank, I think, above Windsor), — 

L but for varied and picturesque effect, 

, for richness of carving, (for wild beauty 
, of situation^for the number and ro- 
, mantic singularity of the apartments, 
t and the strangeness of finding such a 
t building in such a place and country, 
t I am able to compare nothing with 

Umeer; and this, too, was the work of 
Jye Singh ! The ornaments are in the 
same style, though in a better taste, 
than those of his palace at Jye poor, and 
the size and number of the apartments 
are also similar. A greater use has 
been made of stained glass here, or 
else, from the inaccessible height of the 
window, the glass has remained in bet- 
ter preservation. The 'building is in 
good repair, but has a solitary and de- 
serted aspect ; and as our guide, with 
his bunch of keys, unlocked one iron- 
clenched door after another, and led us 
over terraces and up towers, down steep, 
dark, sloping passages, and through a 
long succession of silent courts, and dim 
vaulted chambers, seen only through 
coloured glass, and made more gorge- 
ously gloomy by their carving, gilding, 

# and mirrors, the idea of an enchanted 

* castle occurred, I believe, to us all ; and 
1 could not help, thinking what magni- 
ficent use Ariosto or Sir Walter Scott 
would have made of such a building. 
After all we saw only part of it. Higher 
up the hill was another grim-looking 
ward, with few external windows, but 
three or four elegantly-carved kiosks, 
projecting from its roof, and a few cy- 
pres? es peeping over its walls, which 
they said was the xennanah, and not 
allowed to be seen; and above this 
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again, but communicating by a succes- 
sion of gates and turrets, was the castle 
which I have mentioned, grimmer and 
darker still, with high towers and ma- 
chicollated battlements, with a very 
few ornamented windows, many nar- 
row loopholes, and one tall minaret 
rising above the whole cluster. The 
interior of this, of course, was not 
shown ; indeed, it is what the govern- 
ment of Jyepoor considers as its last j 
resource. The public treasure used to 
be laid up here ; and here, it is said, 
are many state prisoners, whose num- 
ber is likely to be increased if the pre- 
sent rule continues. 

On returning to the stable -yard, our 
conductor asked us if we wished to see 
the temple? I answered of course 
" anything more that was to be seen,” 
and he turned shorthand led us some 
little distance up the citadel, then 
through a dark low arch into a small 
court, where, to my surprise, the first ob- 
ject which met my eyes was a pool of 
blood on the pavement, by which a naked 
man stood with a bloody sword in his 
hand. The scenes through which we 
had passed were so romantic, that my 
fancy had almost been wound up to ex- 
pect an adventure, and I felt, I confess, 
for an instant my hand instinctively 
clench more firmly a heavy Hindoosta- 
nee whip I had with me, the but-end of 
which would, as a last resource, have 
been no despicable weapon. The 
guide; however, at the same instant, 
cautioned me against treading in the 
blood, and told me that a goat was 
sacrificed here every morning. In 
feet a second glance showed me the 
headless body of the poor animal lying 
before the steps of a small shrine, ap- 
parently of Kali'. The Brahmin was 
officiating and tinkling his bell, but it 
was plain to see, fbdspthe embarrass- 
ment of our guide, that we had in- 
truded at an unlucky moment, and we 
therefore merely cast our eyes round 
the court without going nearer to the 
aifer aud its mysteries. The guide 
told twjpn our way bachjthat the tradi- 
tion was ‘ that* in ancient times, a man 
wtei Mgiflflfld'hMe every day c that 

taiJy* 

9mj#k inw&eh 


the destroying power appeared to him, 
and asked him why her image was 
suffered to be dry ? The raja, afraid 
to disobey, and reluctant to fulfil the 
requisition to its ancient extent of hor- 
ror, took counsel and substituted a goat 
for the human victim, with which the 

Dark goddess of the azure flood, 

Whose robes are wet with infant tears. 
Scull-chaplet wearer, whom the blood 
Of man delights three thousand years, 

fwas graciously pleased to be contented, 
' We were now taken down the hill, 
outside the fortifications, to some baths 
and summer-houses on the banks of the 
lake, which I should have thought 
pretty if they had not been much infe- 
rior to what I had already seen, and 
we crossed the lake by a narrow bridge, 
from the further end of which I made 
an attempt to sketch the view. Here 
our horses met us, and we returned 
home, all highly gratified, and myself 
not a little surprised that a place so cu- 
rious and interesting should be so little 
known, not merely in Europe, but in 
India. 

S in the course of our homeward ride] 
lonel Raper told me that he had had~ 
unpleasant news from the palace. The 
rannee, the night before, without trial, 
or without so much as assigning a rea- 
son, murdered one of her female at- 
tendants, — a woman who bore a fair 
character, was possessed of consider- 
able wealth, and believed, till lately, 
to stand high in her mistress’s confi- 
dence and good graces. Her wealth 
was supposed to be her only crime. A 
great alarm bad in consequence been 
excited in the zennanah and in the city ; 
and eight other women, chiefly wives 
and concubines of the late raja, believed 
themselves also marked out for destruc. 
tion. This atrocity had been perpe- 
trated by the rannee’s own order, and 
in her presence, but Colonel Raper said 
if the mouchtar had been himself any- 
thing but a mere ruffian, he would 
never allow such practices to go on, nor 
would such an order have been exe- 
cuted had he been a likely person to 
resent it. 

"With this story on myn^nd, it was 
*Uh anything 
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the morning a present of fruit, sweet- 
meats, and flowers, with the ma-jee’s best 
wishes for my safe journey, her assur- 
ance that her people had arranged 
everything for my comfort on the road, 
and her hope that our friendship might 
long continue ! I sent back my grate- 
ful acknowledgments, which was no 
more than her due, for the kindness 
and hospitality she had shown me, and 
an assurance of my prayers, though I 
did not add, for her amendment. I 
found to-day that her attentions had 
not been confined to me personally, but 
that she had sent an excellent dinner 
of sweetmeats, ghee, rice, kid, flour, 
and other Hindoostanee dainties, suffi- 
cient, as they told me, for one hundred 
men, to be divided amongst my ser- 
vants and escort. * 

I had intended to proceed the first 
stage, which is only eight miles, this 
afternoon, but was prevented by seven 
of my bearers taking fright at the re- 
ports they heard of the country to the 
south-west, and running off this morn- 
ing. Seven more were pressed by Go- 
vernment order to go with me as far as 
Nusseerabad, and I told them that, not- 
withstanding the manner in which 
their services were compelled, I should 

f * ve them the usual pay for the journey. 

now hoped at all events to get away 
on Tuesday, the 1st of February, but 
was again prevented by a very dismal 
and unexpected accident. A little before 
five in the morning the servants came 
to me for directions, and to say that the 
good careful old soubahdar was very ill 
and unable to leave his tent. I immedi- 
ately put on my clothes, and went down 
to the camp, in my way to which they 
told me that he had been taken unwell 
at night, and that Dr. Smith had given 
him medicine. They had none of 
them, however, seen him since. I 
therefore wakened Dr. Smith to ask 
him what was the matter, and was in- 
formed that his illness was slight, and 
that lie would be able to set off at his 
usual time. I thought it best to go to his 
ask him how he was, to which 
that he felt well. I told 
that he' had better fe- 
ffL-JMsd that h is tent and bed 
S|h|' Iren go On in the 


course of the day. He answered in 
his usual manner, “ Ucha, ghureeb- 
purwar,” and I left him to see the 
camels loaded, and to give directions 
about the manner in which I wished 
the tents to be pitched at our next 
stage. Shortly after, seeing that there 
was some bustle in packing near his 
tent, I went up to bid the people 
make less noise, on which they told me 
they were acting by his orders, and 
that he had got up and gone to the 
other side of the camp, leaving direc- 
tions to have his pony saddled. I 
was walking away to finish my own 
dressing when a man came running to 
say that the soubahdar was dying. As 
he was returning to his tent he had 
fallen down, amd I found him in the 
arms of two of his men, apparently iu 
a swoon, but making a faint moaning 
noise. I made them loosen the cloth 
which was wrapped round his head 
and throat, and bid them sprinkle his 
face with water, while I ran for Dr. 
Smith, who had been already alarmed, 
and came immediately. He opened a 
vein, and, with much humane patience, 
continued to try different remedies 
while any chance remained ; but no 
blood flowed, and no sign of life could 
be detected from the time of his coming 
up, except a feeble flutter at the heart, 
which soon ceased. He was at an ad- 
vanced age, at least for an Indian, 
though apparently hale and robust. I 
felt it a comfort that I had not urged 
him to any exertion, and that in fact I 
had endeavoured to persuade him to 
lie still till he was quite well. But I 
was necessarily much shocked by the 
sudden end of one who had travelled 
with me so far, and whose conduct had, 
in every instance, given me satisfaction. 

I really felt a kindness for him, founded 
not only on hisqniet pleasing manners, 
but his attention to his duty and the 
confidence which I could always place 
on his word ; and it was nay intention 
to recommend him for promotion as ear- 
nestly as I could to his colonel. Nor, 
while writing this, can I recollect with-, 
out a real pang his calm countenance 
and grey, hairs, as he sate in his tent 
door telling his beads, in an afternoon, 
or talked with me, as he .seldom failed 
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to do, through the villages on an even- 
ing, with his own silver-hilted sabre 
under his arm, his loose cotton mantle 
folded round him, and his golden neck- 
lace and Rajpoot string just visible 
above it. Nobody knew him to be ill 
during the preceding day till just be- 
fore bedtime. He had been with Ab- 
dullah and Cashiram to the city, to see 
a pair of shawls of which I meant to 
make him a present on our arrival at 
Nusseerabad, that being the usual, or, 
at least, the most gratifying return 
which a Sepoy officer can receive, and 
had been extremely delighted yrith the 
knowledge of my intention. He was 
of Rajpoot caste, and his name was 
Jye Singh, two circumstances which 
made a strong impression on the minds 
of his comrades, who said “ it was a 
strange thing that he had just happened 
to die in Jye Singh’s city, and on his 
return, after so many years’ absence, to 
Rajpootana.” He left two sons, and a 
woman who was really his wife, and 
universally so considered, but who, be- 
ing of an inferior caste, could not lx? 
regularly joined to him by the Brah- 
minical rites, — a circumstance which I 
rejoiced to hear, as it put the burning 
herself out of the question. He had 
left her and his boy% at Seetapoor, but 
expected to meet them at Nusseerabad. 
Alas! how nearly had he arrived at 
the place where he looked forwards to 
a reunion with those whom he loved ! 
His body was burnt in the course of 
the day, and I had an inventory made 
of his goods. This is the second death 
and the fourth separation from illness 
which I have had to regret since tlie 
commencement of my journey. 

The death of the poor soubahdar led 
to the question whether there would be 
still time to send on the baggage. All 
the Mussulmans pressed our immediate 
departure, while the Hindoos begged 
that they might be allowed to stay, at 
least, till sunset. The reasons urged 
on both sides were very characteristic— 
the former pleading that the jftacc Was 
u unlucky,” aud that it was best to get 
out of it as soon as possible ; the other 
that the dWwas unlucky, not only $rom 
the melancholy omen which had already 
>ccurred, but from its being Tuesday, 


which the votaries of Brahma regard 
as unpropitious for the commencement 
of any enterprise. I determined on 
remaining, not only as, in my opinion, 
more decent and respectful to the me- 
mory of a good and aged officer, but 
because, the things being already packed 
up and ready to put on the camels, it 
would be easy to send them off at mid- 
night, and run the two first stages 
towards Nusseerabad into one. I or- 
dered, therefore, the men to unload 
their camels, many of whom had re- 
ceived their burthens ; and my deter- 
mination to remain was welcomed with 
the kindest hospitality by Colonel Ra~ 
.per, and with much joy by the Hindoo 
part of the establishment. During my 
stay at Jyepoor, Dr. Smith amputated 
the hand of the poor Brahmin who 
had followed us from Mo wall, and he 
was left in the care of the residency 
surgeon. 

February 2. — We set off at half-past 
five this morning ; Colonel Raper went 
with me on his elephant as far as Ban- 
crote, and I thence rode the remaining 
ten miles to Buggeroo, which I found 
rather a pretty place surrounded with 
groves of the tara-palm, a rare sight in 
these inhospitable plains. Yet a great 
part of the soil which I went over in 
the course of the day is not bad, and 
the water is everywhere near the sur- 
face. I asked one of my attendants 
why there was no cultivation ? and he 
ascribed it, first, to the effects of the 
former troubles, during which no man 
dared plough ; secondly, to the late 
drought, which bad put a stop to all 
the improvements which had since 
been commenced. I got this informa- 
tion through an interpreter, for I had 
discovered befone that the language of 
the Rajpoots is extremely different 
from tKb Hindoostanee.” It is, I appre- 
hend, much nearer the Sanscrit, but 
even in the words which are common 
to them and ^ their neighbours, their 
thick pronunciation, making the u s ” 
*into “ sh,” or “ dj,” makes it very diffi- 
cult for one who is not a" profrcienlfto 
catch their meaning.) > ^ 

The events of themoraii*if prpveft 
that Colonel Raper** 
the previous misconduct 
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and suwarrs had produced its proper 
effect. The escort now sent with me 
were very attentive to their duty, and 
evidently picked men ; indeed I have 
seldom seen finer or taller young fel- 
lows than they most of them were. 
Their horses and arms likewise were 
good, and in good order, but their 
clothes extremely -ragged and dirty, 
and their wild riding, their noisy 
whooping and hallooing, and the air of 
perfect equality with which they were 
disposed to treat us, were remarkably 
contrasted with the profound respect, 
the soldierly calmness, and handsome 
equipments of Skinner’s cavaliers. I 
was, indeed, prepared to expect a much 
greater simplicity and homeliness of 
manners in the Rajpoots and tribes of 
central India tli&n in those who had 
been subjects of the Mogul empire, Und, 
even at the court of Jyepoor, I was 
struck with the absence of that sort of 
polish which had been apparent at 
Lucknow $nd Delhi, The Hindoos 
seem everywhere, when left to them- 
selves, and under their own sovereigns, 
a people of simple tastes and tempers, 
inclined to frugality, and indifferent to 
show and form. The subjects of even 
the greatest Maharatta prince sit down 
without scruple in his presence, and no 
trace is to be found in their conversa- 
tion of those adulatory terms which the 
Mussulmans introduced into the north- 
ern and eastern provinces. Europeans, 
too, are very little known here, and I 
heard the children continually calling 
out to us, as we passed tl trough the vil- 
lages, “ Feringee, ue Feringee ! ” It 
was whimsical, however, and in appa- 
rent contrast with this plainness of 
speech, that the term “ Majpraja,” or 
Sovereign, is applied by them to almost 
every superior. “ Sa lam Maharaja ! " 
was addressed to me ten or r fcwelve 
times in the day by passengers whom I 
met on the road, and my escort, though 
riding side by side with us, and laugh- 

■ our inefficient attempts 
understand us, never 
thout this title, 
i afternoon an alarm 
robbers in onr morrow's 
tradesmen coming^to , 


plundered, and, as was said, some of 
them killed, and the country people 
and travellers, in general, were afraid 
to pursue the usual road. The num- 
ber of these marauders was so variously 
stated, that nothing could be ascer- 
tained, varying from one hundred to 
ten or twelve. We prepared ourselves 
for meeting them. The breakfast-tent 
and dak-horses we sent on, together 
with double the usual detachment of 
Sepoys and all the rannee’s suwarrs, 
amounting to a dozen, who, wild and 
unsoldierly as was their appearance, 
were yet very likely to behave well in 
case of need. Thirty Sepoys formed 
our main body, and five our rearguard, 
while I directed Skinner’s men to re- 
main with Dr. Smith and me, and 
arranged so as to keep our parties 
within a moderate distance of each 
other. Our whole numbers were like- 
wise prepared fpr action, the Sepoys 
ordered to be primed and loaded, and 
the horsemen to have lighted matches. 
Abdullah, with much gravity, brought 
my own pistols, observing that this was 
a country w here all who possessed arms 
should carry them. I had, however, 
very little fear that any of these war- 
like preparations would end in blood- 
shed ; and was, indeed, chiefly induced 
to make them from the conviction that 
the robbers, if there were any in the 
neighbourhood, were well informed of 
all our movements, and that they would 
be little disposed to attack us when they 
knew we were on our guard. Mean- 
time I w as surprised to find how the 
number of the camp-followers had in- 
creased. Dr. Smith saw, in the course 
of the evening, two men fighting with 
their fists, an unusual sight in India, 
and on inquiring into the cause, was 
informed that they were pilgrims going 
to Ajmere, who had taken advantage 
of the protection afforded by our cara- 
van, and had followed it, with their 
wives and families, all the way from 
Meerut. And now at least a dozen, I 
liad nearly said twenty, country people, 
women and children, came up, who 
had been detained on the road by fear 
of t% plunderers, and hoped to get past 
safely in my train. In this hope they 
werenot disappointed* 
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Next morning, February 3rd, we 
performed our inarch in much peace, 
through a very wild and desolate 
country, overgrown with brushwood 
and long grass, but on these accounts 
less dismal to the eye than the tracts of 
naked sterility which we had lately 
traversed. We passed two ruined forts ; 
round one was still a village, and ad- 
joining to it a large encampment of 
gipeeys. 

I endeavoured to learn some parti- 
culars of the recent fray, but did not 
succeed in any considerable degree. It 
seemed agreed that a good deal of 
money and silver ornaments had been 
taken from the traders ; that these last 
made no resistance, but that, notwith- 
standing, several of them were beaten 
as well as stripped, but it was not true 
that any had been killed. The robbery 
had taken place between these two vil- 
lages, in the wild country which I have 
mentioned, but who the assailants were, 
how many, and whence they came, 
nobody seemed to know. 

After a ride of seven coss we arrived 
at Mouzabad, another rather large town, 
with a ruined wall, a mosque, some 
good gardens, and several temples. The 
largest of these was called by the ran- 
uee’s suwarr, “ Bunyan ka Mandur,” 
the Trader's Temple, belonging to the 
sect of Jains, of whom I gave an ac- 
count from Benares, and who are nu- 
merous in all the west of India, where 
they nearly engross the internal traffic 
of the country. This building was ex- 
ternally richly carved, and appeared, 
like that which I had seen at Be- 
nares, to contain several apartments; 
but we were not permitted to see the 
inside, though the suwarrs, without 
scruple, took us into the court, and up 
to the terraced roof, walking with their 
shoes cm, in high contempt (as became 
the Rajpoot "children of the sun”) 
both or the tradesmen and their deity. 


building, and beyond this again, and, 
as I conceive, immediately over the 
image of Painnath, three high pyramids 
of carved stone are raised like those of 
die principal temples in Benares. 

February 4. — From Mouzabad we 
went to Hirsowlee, six coss, over a 
country little different from what we 
had traversed since we left Jyepoor, 
equally level, equally ill cultivated and 
ill inhabited. Being on my elephant 
the first part of the way, I saw to my 
right-hand, at the distance of seven or 
eight miles, a large piece of w ater which 
I supposed to be a part of the celebrated 
salt lake of Sambur, which supplies all 
northern and western Hindustan with 
that necessary. I could not positively 
ascertain the fact, however, at the time, 
because I had no natives of the country 
nea^ me, being attended by Skinner's 
suwarrs. I asked the rannee's people 
when we came up with them, but could 
only learn that they had not seen it, 
which on horseback they certainly 
could not do, and that it lay several 
coss out of our way. Our own course 
was evidently not a direct one, and 
I ascertained the cause to be that the 
rannee’s people were obliged to take 
us to those places only where there 
were crown lands, or where the tha- 
koors were disposed to respect her 
authority. Of these gentry we had met 
several within these few days, generally 
seated in covered carts drawn by white 
oxen with gilt horns, and escorted by 
men armed with matchlocks and sabre*. 
'They saluted us courteously as we 
passed, but did not show any desire to 
enter into conversation. 

We had to-dav also a proo£ which 1 
did not expect, tnat the government of 
Jyepoor was not quite without an arm, 
since we met throe Sepoys who saw 
^ — — *- the rmme * pay, and 
three battalions of them , 
seartet wiriferma* so ex- 
army 
had 
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several months in arrear& He mode 
shift, he said, to support nimself, but 
his wife and children at home were 
starving. Dr. Smith asked him if he 
should have preferred the Company's 
service, to which he replied that it was 
a very good service, the best in India, 
but that he could not endure the strict- 
ness of the discipline, and above all the 
corporal punishment. None of his race, 
he said, could endure a blow. He who 
spoke this was a Patan from Rohil- 
cund, but most of our other men were 
Rajpoots, distinguished by their strings 
and their badges of gilt metal, a sun, 
and a man on horseback, which they 
wore round their necks in memory of 
their great ancestor the “ radian), Su- 
rya, M or Apollo. 

Dr. Smith, in the course of the day, 
gave these poor fellows what they con- 
sidered a great treat, that is, a lump of 
Malwah opium. All the Rajpoots in- 
dulge in this practice, and many to a 
great excess, but as the remainder of 
their food is so simple, and they touch 
no other stimulant of any kind, it of 
course does them less harm than Euro- 
peans. Our Rajpoot escort had now 
got into so high good humour w ith us, 
that nothing could surpass their atten- 
tion and attendance, and though their 
style of attention was very different 
from the polished and profound respect 
of the Hmdoostanees, it had so much 
apparent cordiality in it that I began 
to be much pleased with them. They 
reminded me of the Tchernoymorsky 
Cossacks. They are certainly a fine- 
looking people, and their complexion 
the fairest that I have seen in India. 

W e walked at night about the town, 
which lias a mud wall and fortress, 
with a very deep ditch. The bazar is 
large, but the principal object worth 
seeing is, as ttsual, the Jain temple. 
We were amused by the aigt^of a 
splendid nuptial processiofl^ on account 
of the betrothal of the sotrOf aaeUb- 
bourijjgj raJa to the daughter d t£*» 
toor. - tittle b qp an 

a lonjr a«ra^ #lcefctle« 



In his passage through the streets of 
the town, fireworks were let oft* at in- 
tervals, and all the roofs of the houses, 
as well as the ramparts of the fort, were 
covered witlt spectators. . The towns- 
people were very civil in securing us a 
good place, and seeded pleased with 
the interest which 1 felt in the show, 
and with my wishing the little bride- 
groom “good luck.” They told me 
that he was to be taken for that even- 
ing to the house of his new father-in- 
law, where the ceremony of affiancing 
took place, but that he and the little 
girl were to remain for some years 
with their respective parents, when the 
second and real marriage would be 
celebrated. ' 

In the evening I took leave of the 
vakeel, who, before he went, delivered 
a long message from the rannee, ex- 
pressive of her earnest desire that I 
would stand her friend with Govern- 
ment, and in which she sought to justify 
herself for her conduct in removing the 
rawul and employing the present mi- 
nister. She was anxious that I should 
bike charge of a letter from herself to 
Lord Amherst, and her messenger dwelt 
much on her great desire to have peace, 
and on the frauds and peculations of 
which, as she should be able to prove, 
the rawul had been guilty. I told the 
vakeel that the maliarannee might de- 
pend on it, that the British Government 
had not the least desire, so long as she 
lived in peace, and governed her sub- 
jects mildly and justly, to diminish her 
authority, or lessen her son's territory. 
That I did not think such a letter a a 
she wished me to take charge of could 
be of any use to her, as it was the cus- 
tom of British governors to settle all. 
matters of state in “ Sudder ” (council); 
and before Lord Amherst could read 
her letter it must be translated, and by 
thus becoming public might do her in- 
jury, as giving offence to Sit David 
Ochtorlony ana Colonel R&per. That 
ghcroight depend on having any paper 
which she chose to send through thoee 
two officers duly laid before Govern- 
ment; and. that she had better draw up 
ttsfeOQ&g a memorial as she . could for 
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her, and the confidence she had reposed 
in me, I begged leave to offer two pieces 
of advice : First, I had heard that she 
had laid out a great deal of money 
among different sahibs and their ser- 
vants, in order to gain their friendship 
and interest. I assured her that she 
^ras imposed on if she did so jlthat the 
probability was that the sahibs knew 
nothing of the matter, and that she was 
only enriching their nioonshees ; but 
that, above all, there was no sahib 
at Agra, Delhi, or elsewhere, except 
Colonel Raper and Sir David Ochter- 
lony, whose friendship and interest 
could be of any use to her. Secondly, 
I observed that I had been informed 
she had ordered one of her female at- 
tendants to be put to death w ithout a 
regular trial, and that others were in 
fear of their lives. I earnestly urged the 
vakeel to tell her that there w as nothing 
which could do her so much harm 
as these rash and violent proceedings, 
since there was nothing which shocked 
the English so much. That if her 
servants did anything worthy of death, 
it was good to bring them to open trial 
according to the Hindoo law, and before 
the usual magistrates ; and that it was 
desirable at this time, to prevent slan- 
derous reports, that whenever sentence 
of death was lawfully pronounced, her 
niouchtar should state the circumstances 
of the case to the resident. I was then 
* asked if, when I returned to Calcutta, 
I, would allow her vakeel there to visit 
me, and consult me about her affairs; 
to which I answered, that I should be 
always glad to hear of her prosperity ; 
and I said also that when I next wrote 
to Lord Amherst, I would inform him 
the kindness and atte^on with which 
she had treated me. I concluded with 
again advising her to place confidence* 
in Sir D. Ochterlony and Colonel Raper, 
and to do her utmost to secure their 
favourable opinions. Having thus sent 
her the best advice I could, I gzup the 
vakeel ms present and certified^ of 
good behaviour. I had been so much 
dissatisfied with him in the former 

E art of the march, that, I believe, 
e had very faint expectations of either 
OMuajC w® other; s& that nothing 
vf4p|r^a-''more profound than his bows 


I and professions of service in taking 
leave. 

February 5. — The horsemen attended 
me next morning as far as Bandursin- 
dree, a small and poor town in the little 
principality of Kishenghur, where we 
found some servants whom Mr. Moore, 
the resident at Ajmere, had sent to 
receive me, and the jemautdar of the 
village, who said he had orders from 
the raja to provide everything for me. 
From Bandursindree to Kishenghur 
was, I found, not more than eight miles, 
and as we had only come a very short 
stage this day, and as time was precious 
with me, I made arrangements for pro- 
ceeding to Kishenghur on the Sunday. 
Had I been able to obtain good infor- 
mation of the road, I should have gone 
through, this day, the whole distance 
from Hirsowlee. I here dismissed my 
Jyepoor bearers, having received a 
powerful reinforcement from Govern- 
ment, through the kindness of Captain 
Burns, head of the commissariat of 
Nusseerabad, who, having heard of the 
desertion of my people at Jyepoor, for- 
warded twenty men to meet me. At 
Nusseerabad no ordinary bearers are to 
be hired, but the commissariat keep 
forty or fifty in their pay for Govern- 
ment service ; and the letters which 
Government had written concerning 
me directed them to supply me with 
every assistance and comfort in their 
power. 

February 6. — From Bandursindree 
we went between four and five cons to 
Kishenghur. The country half-way 
continued open and barren. After- 
wards, without ceasing to be barren, ii 
was a good deal covered by thorny 
trees ; and at length we ascended a 
rugged chain of granite hills, which 
brought us to Kishenghur, with its 
walls of solid and sulistnntial masonry, 
its castle on the mountain top, and its 
^gardens fenced with hedges of prickly 
pear — the whole something like J \ J- 
poor in miniature. The tents were 
pitched in a stony and dusty plain, but 
m rather a pretty situation without the 
walls, and enjoying a view* of the raja's 
palace, a large bat rudely built fort on 
the banks of a flue pool of mter, with 
a margin of green co ru-field* mid a 
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background of bare and rugged hills. 
We found nothing ready either for our- 
selves or for our animals. The people, 
though civil, would furnish no supplies 
without the raja's orders, and he had 
married a new wife the day before, and 
nobody dared to apply to him. The 
promises of payment brought, however, 
a scanty supply, and soon afterwards, 
about ten o'clock, a message came from 
the raja in divan, with his order to 
supply whatever was wanted, and an 
inquiry whether I wished him to call 
on me. I returned for answer that I 
had no design to give him that trouble, 
and that I intended to call on him at 
any time in the afternoon that suited 
him, adding, that it was not my custom 
to go out in the heat of the day, and 
that I was obliged to leave Kishgaghnr 
early in the morning. The messenger 
said he would bring me word imme- 
diately, but never returned, a circum- 
stance which the servants ascribed to 
the raja's having bv this time f dosed 
himself with opium. ]jThe result\aved 
me some trouble, and w as only remark- 
able as being inconsistent with the mo- 
desty and simplicity of the first message. 


The raja was described to me as a 
young man of twenty-five or twenty- 
six, of a dissipated character ; his ter, 
ritory is small and barren, but his ex- 
penses must be very trifling, except so 
far as his many relations, for all his 
clan consider themselves as his kins- 
men, are burdensome to him. At night 
he sent me some guides for our hext 
day's journey, and some coolies whom 
I did not want ; but, to my surprise, 
did not send an escort which I had 
asked for the horses, which were 46%e 
sent on half-way; he, however, after- 
wards thought better of it, since, when 
we set out, a dozen horsemen presented 
themselves, but too late to be of any 
service. The corn, in the neighbour- 
hood of Kishenghur, I was sorry to see 
a good deal blighted, as if with frost 
after rain. We had had no rain which 
could have done any mischief, and this 
w r as the first blight which I had seen 
in Raj poo tana. The soil is very barren, 
but water is found everywhere, so that, 
w ith industry and good fortune, plenty 
may be obtained. On these light soils, 
blight is, I believe, always most 
fatal. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


AJMERE TO NEEMUCH. 

'jymere— ‘Remarkable Fortress — Mussulman place of Pilgrimage — Encampment of Brinjarrees 

Nusseera^ad — Bhats and Cbaruns — Captain Todd — Boolees — Bheel manner of Fishing — 

Bheels — K&nah of Oodeypoor — Chittore — Anecdote of Rannee — Marble Tower — Night 
Blindness. » 


February 7. — We marched to Ajmere, 
about seventeen miles. The country 
was as barren as ever, Jtmt more hilly, 
and saved from a wearisome uniformity 
by clusters of thorny trees and thickets 
of the cactus. Among these we found 
a considerable number of camels graz- 
ing, and were passed by some irregular 
troops and some Sepoys in red, ahd 
pretty nearly equipped like those in the 
Company's service, who said they be- 
longed to the Maharaja Sindia. What 
they could be doing here now that he' 
had ceded all bis territories in. this 
neighbourhood and within a hundred 
miles of it, I could not conjecture. Dr. 
Smith, who put the question, had for- 
gotten this fact, or would have asked 
them 'where they were going, and I, 
.having supposed that they belonged to 
the Company’s service, had ridden on 
before pnd did not hear the question or 
reply. They were 111 infantry ; the 
irregulars had matchlocks, swords, and 
shields ; the regulars only differed from 
our troops as having^, which our men 
frequently carry when on a journey, 
sabres in addition to their muskets and 
bayonets. The cactus or prickly pear 
grows very strong on these barren hills. 
Dr; Clarke in bis travels through the 
Hply Land spfeaks of it as likely in 
certain latitudes to affofcL an unpene- 
trable fortification, and I now asked 
Dr. Smith if it were ever used in the 
“bound hedge!’ *of an India# town. 
He answered that it was found very 
easy to^t ddwn either with axe of 
sabre; and that ^nothing answered so 
wa<I m a wok plantation of bamboos 


which, though not prickly, are impe- 
netrable, and cau be neither burnt nor 
cut down without great loss of time and 
risk from the fire of the besieged. 
The union of the two, as in the fortifi- 
cation of Marapoor, which I have pre- 
viously mentioned, would seem the best. 

I was disappointed in the first view 
of Ajmere, which I had expected to 
find a large city, but which is only a 
well-built, moderate-sized town, (on the 
slope of a high hill^or what really de- 
serves the name of mountain. The 
buildings are chiefly whitewashed, and 
the surrounding rocks have some thorny 
trees and brushwood on then** which 
hide their barren uess, and make a good 
Mckground to the little ruinous mosques 
and Mussulman tombs, which are scat- 
tered yound the circuit of this holy city. 
Above, on the mountain top, is a very 
remarkable fortress, called Taraghur, 
nearly two miles in circuit, but, from 
its irregular shape and surface, not ca- 
pable of containing more than 1200 
men. It is, however, a magnificent 
place of arms in many respects. The 
rock is in most parts quite inaccessible ; 
it has an abundant supply of good 
water, in all seasons, from tanks and 
cisterns cut in the live rock. There 
are bomb-proofs to a vast extent, and 
storehouses like wells, where corn, 
ghee, &c. used tp bekept, and, with 
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The main attraction of Ajmere in 
the eyes* of its Mussulman visitors, 
is the tomb gf Shekh Rajah MowM 
Deen, a celebrated saint, whose mira- 
cles are renowned all over India. The 
Emperor Acbar, great and wise man as 
he was, and suspected of placing little . 
faith in the doctrines of Islam , made 
nevertheless a pilgrimage on foot to 
this place to implore, at the saint's 
tomb, the blessing of male offspring. 
The crowd of pilgrims who met us, or 
whom we overtook during the last 
three or four days, showed how much 
the shrine is still in fashion ; and in 
Malwah it is not uncommon for pil- 
grims who have teen at the Ajmere 
Durgah, to set up a brick or a stone 
taken from the sanctuary, near their 
dwelling, and to become saints them- 
selves, and have pilgrimages made to 
them in consequence of such a posses- 
sion. • 

Nor are they Mussulmans alone who 
reverence this tomb. The Sindia fa-# 
mily, while masters of Ajmere, were 
magnificent benefactors to its shrine, 
and my own sirdar«md the goomashta 
Cashiram were quite as anxious to 
coine hither as if it had been one of 
their own holy places. I regret that I 
could not see it, but we were encamped 
at some distance from the city, ana it 
blew all day long a dry north-wester, 
which filled the air in such a nflkmer 
with dust as to make going about ex- 
tremely painful. I sate waiting in my 
tent in the hope that it might abate to- 
wards evening; but it only became 
bearable as it grew dusk, and the ac- 
count which I heard of the tomb -from 
Mr. Moore was not such as to lead me 
to incur any great inconvenience in 
order to visit it. My sen/tmts described 
it as of white marble, with a great deal 
of 'golden and silver ornament ; but Mr. 
Moore said that, though rich, it was i 
neither finely carved nor of any parti- . 
cular curiosity. i 

The emperors of Delhi showed fa- ] 
vour in many ways to Ajmere, but in I 
nonemore than in a noblefresh*water < 
letot, .whfcjt' they -made just above the i 
up the gore of an ex* t 


sheet of water now four miles, mid 
during the rains six miles in tirettaty* 
ference, sufficient in industrious hand* 
to give fertility tb all the neighbour- 
hood. As it ifi| it affords the means of 
irrigation to a large district on its 
I banks , supplies abundance of excellent 
water to the citizens of Ajmere, is full 
of fish, and would; if there were any 
boats, be an excellent place for sailing. 

Mr. Moore lives in a small house 
fitted up out of a summer-house erected 
by Shah Jel^nguire on the very “ bund" 
or dam of tills lake, and with Its waters 
beating against the basement. The 
building is prettily carved and lined 
with white marble, but a much meaner 
edifice would, in such a situation, be 
delightful. There is no flood-gate in 
the bund, nor does any water escape 
that way ; whatever is superfluous being 
diverted right hand and left, and em- 


ployed in agriculture. 

Three coss west of Ajmere is a cele- 
brated Hindoo temple named Pokur, 
which, from the remoteness of its situaf- 

S * ra from the more populous parts of 
indostan, is an*object of much interest 
and curiosity with people from the east 
and the Deckan. . 

My tent was very* nearly blown over 
in the hurricane of to-day, and every- 
thing in it filled with sand, from my 
bed to my book-boxes and inkstand. 
But, though longer in duration, the 
storm was not greater in violence than 
some which I have seen in Calcutta. 

February 8. — We proceeded to Nus- 
seerabad, fourteen very long miles, over 
a sandy and rocky plain, bordered on 
each side by mountains which would 
have been picturesqueGiad they hadtb 
less bleak and barren roreground. TTie 
hills are nqw much improved in size ; 
the little dells and stony plains be- 
tween their ranges are inhabited by a 
race of people called Mhairs, Nominal 
Mussulmans, but; paying no real regard 
to religion of any kind, and robbers by 


dpfayv and conveyiug different j 
The rett It is a fine 


to religion of auykmd, and robbers by 
profession. Brigadier Knox told me 
that he had, bn first coming into this 
district, a good deal of trouble with 
them. Sintua had[ never been able to 
tame themj and bur troops found much 
difficulty, in into their 

mountain They wexebVought 


at length to ask for an audience of the 
general, and like the Poharrees of 
Rajmahal, whom they seem greatly to 
resemble, were easily conciliated on 
their being promised protection from 
their lowland neighbours, and obtain- j 
ing an immunity of their lands from 
tribute. A corps of light troops has 
been raised among them to their gre^t 
delight, and they have been both brave 
and faithful under British officers. 
Brigadier Knox apprehends . them to 
be of the same race with the Bheels 
and the other inhabitants of *the moun- 
tainous parts of India. 

We passed a large encampment of 
** Brinjarrees,” or carriers of grain, a 
singular wandering race, who pas& their 
whole time in transporting this article 
from one part of the country to an- 
other, seldom on their own account, but 
as agents for more wealthy dealers. 
They move about in large bodies with 
their wives, children, dogs, and loaded 
bullocks. The men are all armed as a 
protection against petty thieves. From 
the sovereigns and armies of Hindostan 
they have no apprehensions. Even 
contending armies allow themtfo pass 
arid repass safely^Jnever taking their 
goods without purchase, or even pre- 
venting them it they choose from vic- 
tualling their enemy’s camp. Both 
sides wisely agree to respect and en- 
courage a branch of industry, the in- 
terruption of which might 1x3 attended 
with fetal consequences to both. How 
well would it be if a similar liberal 
feeling prevailed between the belli- 
gerents of Europe ; and how much is 
our piratical system of warfare put to 
shame in this respect by the practice of 
those whom we call barbarians ! 

Nusseerabad is a pleasanter place 
than, fromhll the bad reports I had heard 
of it, I had expected. The cantonments 
are very regular and convenient, the. 
streets of noble width, and there are a 
sufficient number of stunted parkin- 
soniae about the gardens to save the 1 
view from that utter nakedness which 
is usually seen in Rajpootana. Many 
wells and ttf o ox three large tanks have 
been constructed since the English fixed 
hare, but most of the water is brackish. 
Garden vegetables thrive vriMktoqgti 


thq soil is light Imd the rock is very 
near the surface, mid I have no doubt 
that the peepul and mai^y other trees 
would Succeed if plants sufficiently 
thick in the first instance. They would 
be a great accession to the place, not 
only for beauty but for shade, for 
shelter from - the bitter winds, and di- 
minishing the quantity of dust, which 
is the chief plague of the station. In 
contradiction to all I had been pre- 
viously told, I find that Nusseerabad is, 
even now, perhaps, the healthiest sta- 
tion in India ; and the climate is plea- 
sant at all times except during the hot 
winds. The rains in this parched land 
are welcomed as refreshing, and seldom 
are sufficiently steady to keep people at 
home a whole day together. The force 
stationed here is considerable, and I 
found a more numerous society than I 
expected in so remote a spot, and which 
had been represented to me in such 
gloomy colours. Fruit-trees will not 
grow here, but they have abundant 
supplies from Pokur, the place of pil- 
grimage which I have just mentioned, 
and which is renowned for its gardens 
and vineyards. The' grapes are by fur 
the best and largest in India, and equal 
to those of Shiraz. Siudia still retains 
a bpuse and garden at Pokur ; so that 
it is probable his troops, whom we met 
the other day, were going to do duty 
there. •The sanctity of the plue** is re- 
nowned all over India, but of its beauty 
and fertility I had never heard tef bn*. 
The country indeed of Kajpootaua, as 
I was now given to understand, does 
not increase in sterility in proportion 
to its approach to tlx? western desert, 
Captain Sandy#, the quarter-ina.srer- 
general of the district, bad travelled 
considerably beyond Joudpoor ; anil he 
described the w hole province of Mar- 
war as tetter soil and in a tetter state 
of cultivation than either Jyepoor, 
A j mere, or Meywar (the smith- western 
tract, including Oodeypoor and Nee* 
much). Marwar, indeed, escaped tetter 
during the troubles, m bring farther otf 
from the Piiaterrecs. The write are 
very deep, and mmculture therefore 
expensive. Tte villages, however, wero 
in a good state, the earn looking well 
and covering , a large aarfi^iStd tb* 


cotton the finest he had ever seen. The 
oxen and sheep, also, give evidence of 
the goodness of their pasture, being the 
largest and most highly prized in all 
this part of India. A pair of good 
Marwar bullocks, fit for drawing a 
native carriage, and trained to trot, will 
be reckoned cheap at from one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred rupees, and 
those of Sind are still dearer. 

The castle of Joudpoor, in which the 
raja resides, Captain Sandys described 
as extremely magnificent; and a draw- 
ing which he showed me fully con- 
firmed his statement. It is as large as 
Windsor, less strikingly situated, and 
of more simple and solid architecture, 
but in many respects fully equal to its 
rival. It is strange to find such build- 
ings in such a country. In England I 
should hardly be l>elieved if I said 
that a petty raja in the neighbourhood 
of the salt desert had a palace little 
less, or less magnificent than Windsor. 

During my stay at Nusseerabad I 
was the guest of Brigadier Knox, the 
oldest cavalry officer now in India, and 
who has not seen England since he was 
a !x>y. His house had as yet been the 
only place for divine service, but was 
not nearly large enough for the station. 
There was a ball-room of sufficient size, 
but objections had l>eon made to using 
this as a church also, which I soon ob- 
viated, and t lie place was directed^) be 
got ready for Sunday. On the Satur- 
day preceding 1 held a confirmation, 
when 1 administered the rite to twenty- 
seven people, the good old brigadier at 
their head. On Sunday I had a con- 
gregation of about a hundred and 
twenty, of whom thirty-two staid for 
the sacrament. This wafl an interest- 
ing sight in a land where, fifteen years 
ago, very few Christians had ever pe- 
netrated. 

Timber is excessively dear, and all 
articles of wooden furniture proportion- 
ally scarce. When ladies and gentle- 
men go out to dinner parties, they sfend 
their own chairs as well as their own 
plates, knives, and forks, a custom bor- 
rowed from the camp, and very sen- 
sible and convenient. At church also, 
everybody was to bring their own 
$ but as the soldiers had very 


few ot them anything like a seat, I 
begged that the ladies and gentlemen 
would send what supply they could 
spare for their use. A curious muster 
was accordingly made of all the chairs 
in the cantonment, but there were still 
more people than seats. The good-na- 
ture with which my request was met 
pleased me extremely. 

European articles are, as might be 
expected, very dean v The shops are 
kept hy a Greek and two Parsees from 
Bombay. They had in their lists all 
the usual items of a Calcutta ware- 
house. English cotton cloths, both 
white and printed, are to be met with 
Iftommonly in wear amonglthe people 
of the country ; and may/1 learned to 
my surprise, be bought best and cheap- 
est, as well as all kinds of hardware, 
crockery, writing-desks, &c. at Pallee, 
a large town and celebrated mart in 
Marwar on the edge of the desert, se- 
veral days* journey west of Joudpoor, 
where, till very lately, no European 
was known to have penetrated. 

I here exchanged my escort of Se- 
poys, I believe, with mutual regret 
They, as their commander, Colonel 
"Thomas, told me, made a formal appli- 
cation to goon with me to my journey's 
end ; and I, on hearing this, expressed 
the same desire. They were, however, 
wanted in their regiment after this 
long absence ; and the more so because, 
without them, that regiment, in conse- 
quence of the numbers which had been 
distributed oii different services, was 
almost a skeleton. 

Felmiary 14. — I had intended to leave 
Nusseerabad to-day, but my course was 
arrested by the painful news of the ill- 
ness of my poor baby. My first im- 
pression was to set out immediately, by 
the way of* Saugor, for the Ganges ; 
but reflecting that at Neemuch I should 
receive farther intelligence, and be 
better able to decide as to the propriety 
of returning, fijfeolved to go on ; Cap- 
tain Fagan, the postmaster, having 
very kindly ordered one of the servants 
of his office to go with me, who was 
empowered to open and examine any 
D&k packets whiph might pass n is. 

Accordingly, on Fwryurt/ 15th, I 
quitted Nusseerabad, a place which I 
/ ■ ♦ * » 
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found so much pleasanter than it had 
been described to no, that I have, per- 
haps, thought too favourably of it. Its 
inhabitants, however, certainly spoke 
well of it ; and of them I have every 
reason to think and speak highly. I 
have not, in all India, met with a bet- 
ter informed, a more unaffected and 
hospitable society. We marched nine- 
teen miles to Bunaee, a good-sized town, 
situated at the fooi of one of the ranges 
of mountains s eej from Nusseerabad, 
with a little old dastle on an adjoining 
rock, and a good many spreading trees 
round its base, which in this country 
are a very unusual and valuable orna- 
ment. The people of the place begged 
that we woula not^deface these trees by 
cutting them for our elephants and 
camels. A great part of the trade of 
their town, they said, depended on 
them, inasmuch as a religious fair was 
held annually under their shaae. This 
was just over, and we had met, during 
our march, a number of people return- 
ing from it. Of course I complied with 
a wish so natural; and purchased, in 
consequence, three hundred little bun- 
dles of maize straw as food for the 
r three elephants. 

The Greek shopkeeper of Nusseera- 
bad, a Mr. Athanass, a very decent man, 
rode after me to this place to ask my 
blessing, being the only Christian 
bishop whom he had seen since he had 
left Smyrna. He said he usually at- 
tended the worship of the Church of 
England^ but had been ill on the morn- 
ing of last Sunday. He had been six- 
teen years in India, had a brother, also 
a shopkeeper, at Meerut, and their 
family, he said, for two or three gene- 
rations, had come out to make little 
competencies in the ffost, and had re- 
turned to spend the^venipg of their 
livesjin their native country. He was 
verVanxioug to hear news from Greece, 
and I, felt sorry that I had nothing good 
to tell him. I prevailed on him to eat 
some cold meat and drink some claret, 
but he would not sit down in the* same 
room with me. Dr. Smith and I>were 
lodged in an empty bungalow, one of 
several constructed along this road for 
the convenience of Sir David Ochter- 
lony, but which all travellers may make 
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use of^They are sorry buildings of stone,J 
thatched, with no mmitureu nor any 
better doors and windows tna n pieces 
of matting; they, however, save the 
trouble of pitching tents, and answer 
every purpose for which they were in- 
tended. 

The raja, or thakoor of the place, 
who resides in the little fort already 
mentioned, is a child, and his mother 
sent to allege his tender age as a reason 
for his not calling on me. In the town, 
where we walked in the evening, are 
two very elegant little temples, b 

February 16. — We went to Deeolea, 
six coss. It is a small shabby town, 
with a mud rampart and a ruinous cas- 
tle. The soil apparently improves as 
we go south, but the country is sadly 
burnt up, and bare of everything but 
thorny trees, which are pretty thickly 
scattered in some places. 

February 17.— We proceeded seven 
coss to Dabla, a poor town like the last, 
at which we entered on the territories 
of the Ranah of Oodeypoor, and were 
met by one of the servants of Captain 
Cobbe, British resident at that court, 
who had prepared everything necessary 
for me. I found here another letter 
from home, with a more favourable ac- 
count of the infant, but a bad account 
of my eldest girl. Now, however, 1 
must proceed to Neemuch. 

All this country is strangely deso- 
late; yet the number of tombs and 
ruins which we passed proved that it 
had been well inhabited at no mt\ dis- 
tant period. Code j poor was, imhvd, 
the district which suffered most from 
the Pindarrecs, and from two of the 
chieftains who had the greatest influ- 
ence with those horrible robbers. Rap- 
poo Sindia, a cousin of the maiuiraju, 
and Jumsheed KhtLn. The only dis- 
trict which escaped was the territorj of 
Kotah, then administered during the 
ranaii’s minority by the regent Zalim 
Singh, of whose character and many 
virtues an interesting account may 1** 
found in Sir John Malcolm's “ Central 
India,” and who, by firmness, personal 
popularity, and the able employment of 
very limited means, made hie little 
country a sort of Eden amid the sur- 
rounding misery, and his, court to bo 
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renowned^ as an asylum for the exiled 
and unfortunate from every neighbour- 
ing principality. He died a few years 
ago, loved by his own subjects, and reve- 
renced even by the worst and most law- 
less of his neighbours. During the time 
of Colonel Monson’s disastrous expedi- 
tion and retreat through these provinces, 
Zalim Singh offered to open his gates to 
his distressed army, ana protect them 
daring the whole rainy season, provided 
Monson would guarantee to him the Bri- 
tish protection against the subsequent 
vengeance of Jeswunt Row Hoi car. But 
he was incurable in his feelings of dis- 
like and distrust towards all the na- 
tives of Hindostan. He would not so 
much as confide in the valour and loy- 
alty of his own Sepoys, far less in that 
of a stranger ; and he had, perhaps, no 
authority for promising the alliance of 
his Government to any native power so 
distant as Zalim Singh was from the 
then frontier of the Company. The 
generous offer of the regent was, how- 
ever, very properly remembered and 
rewarded when the British became pa- 
ramount in Rajpootana. 

A “ bhat,” or bard, came to ask a gra- 
tuity. 1 desired him first to give a spe- 
cimen of his art, on which he repeated 
some lines of so pure Hindoo, that I 
could make out little or nothing except 
44 bhadriuath,” “ duccun,” and other 
words expressive of immense extent, 
and of the different parts of the com- 
pass ; the j>oetry was in praise of the 
vast conquests of the British. He only 
repeated a very few lines, and seemed 
unwilling to goon, on which one of the 
bystanders, a D&k peon, reproached 
him for lus idleness, and rattled off 
twenty lines of the same language in 
high style, and with much animation, 
as a sort of challenge to an Amoebaean 
contest He spoke so rapidly that I 
caught even less of his meaning than 
of the hard’s before, but the measure 
struck me as very nearly approaching 
to the hexameter. The bam rejoined 
with considerable vehemence, and I 
perceived that, like the Corresponding 
contests of the shepherds in Theocritus 
aM Virgil, the present trial of skill 
wttold soon degenerate into a scolding 
watch, and therefore dismissed both 


parties (according to the good old cus- 
tom of Daphhis and other similar arbi- 
ters), giving each a small gratuit^ 

The bh&ts are a sacred order all 
through Rajpootana. Their race was 
especially created by Mahadeo for the 
purpose of guarding his sacred bull; 
but they lost this honourable office 
through their cowardice. The god had 
-a pet lion also, and as the favourite 
animals were kept in the same apart- 
ment, the bull was eaten almost every 
day, in spite of all the noise that the 
bh&ts could make, greatly to the grief 
of Siva and to the increase of his trou- 
ble, since he had to# reate a new Cull 
in the room of every one which fell a 
victim to the ferocity of his companion. 
Under these circumstances the deity 
formed a new race of men, the charuns, 
of equal piety and tuneful powers, but 
more courageous than the bhats, and 
made them the wardens of his menage- 
rie. The bhats, however, still retained 
their functions of singing the praises of 
gods and heroes, and, as the hereditary 
guardians of history and pedigree, are 
held in higher estimation than even 
the Brahmins themselves, among the 
haughty and fierce nobles of Rajpoot- 
ana. In the yet wilder districts to the 
south-west, the more warlike charuns, 
however, take their place in popular 
reverence. few years back it was 
usuajlfor merchants and traveUera go- 
ing through Mai wall and Guzer&t to 
hire a charun to protect them, and the 
sanctity of his name was generally suf- 
ficient. If robbers appeared, he stepped 
forwards waving his lon£ white gar- 
ments, and denouncing, m Verse, in- 
famy and disgrace on all wljo should 
injure travellers under the protection of 
the holy minstrel of Siva. If this 
foiled he stabbed himself 'frith bis dag- 
ger, generally in the left arm, declaring 
that nis blood was on their heads ; and, 
if all foiled, he was bound in honour to 
stab himself to the heart, a catastrophe 
of which there was little danger, since 
the violent death of such a person was 
enough to 4 ©vote the whole land to 
barrenness, and all who occasioned it to 
an everlasting abode in PadalOn. 

The bh&ts protect nobody; but to 
MU or beat one of them wotrid be re- 
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garded as very disgraceful and ill- 
omened; and presuming on this immu- 
nity and on the importance attached to 
that sort of renown which it confers, 
they are said often to extort money 
from their wealthy neighbours by pro- 
mises of spreading their great name, 
and threats of making them infamous, 
and even of blasting their prospects. 
A wealthy merchant in Indore, some 
years since, had a quarrel with one of 
these men, who made a clay image 
which he called after the merchant's 
name, knd daily in the bazar and in the 
different temples addressed it with bit- 
ter and reproachful language, inter- 
mixed with the most frightful curses 
which an angTy poet could invent. 
There was no redress, and the mer- 
chant, though a man of great power 
and influence at court, was advised to 
bribe him into silence ; this he refused 
to do, and the matter went on for seve- 
ral months, till a number of the mer- 
chant's friends subscribed a consider- 
able sum, of which, with much submis- 
sion and joined hands, they entreated 
the bhilt to accept. “ Alas !” was his 
answer, “ why was not this done be- 
fore ? Had I been conciliated in time, 
your friend might yet have prospered. 
But now, though I shall be silent hence- 
forth, I have already said too much 
against him, and when did the impre- 
cations df a bard, so long persisted in, 
fall to the ground unaccomplished ? ” 
The merchant, as it happened, was 
really overtaken by some severe cala- 
mities, and the popular faith in the 
powers of the minstrel character is now 
more than ever confirmed. 

I find that -the European complexion 
and dress are greater objects of curiosity 
here than I should have expected ; of 
both they see many specimens in offi- 
cers travelling through the country, 
and their own tint is so much lighter 
than that of the people of Bengal, that 
my habituated eyes have ceased almost 
to consider them as different from Eu- 
ropeans. I can perceive, however, in 
the crowds of women and children who 
come out to see us, that Dr. Smith and 
I are lions of the first magnitude ; and 
an instance which happened this day 
fhows that we aw reckoned formidable 


lions too. A girl of about twelve years 
old* whom wetnet in our walk round 
the town, stopped short and exclaimed, 
in a voice almost amounting to a cry, 
“ Alas, mighty sir (‘ maharaja’), do 
not hurt me! I am. a poor girl, and 
have been carrying bread to my father." 
What she expected me to do to her I 
cannot tell, but I have never before been 
addressed in terms so suitable to an ogre. 

All the provinces of Meywar were, 
for a considerable time after their con- 
nection with the British Government, 
f under the administration of Captain 
Todd, whose name appears to be* held 
in a degree of affection and resj>ect by 
all the upper and middling classes of 
society, highly honourable to him, and 
sufficient to rescue these poor people 
from the often-repeated charge of in- 
gratitude. Here and in our subsequent 
stages we were continually asked by the 
cutwals, &c. after “ Todd Sahib,” whe- 
ther his health was better since he re- 
turned to England, and whether there 
was any chance of their seeing him 
again ? On being told it was not likely, 
the} all expressed much regret, saying, 
that the country had never known quiet 
till he came among them, and that 
everybody, whether rich or poor, ex- 
cept thieves and Pindarrees loved him. 
He, in fact. Dr. Smith told nu\ loved 
the people of this country, and under- 
stood their language and manners in a 
very unusual degree. He wa> on terms 
of close friendship with Zalim Sngb of 
Kotah, and has left a name there as 
honourable as in Oodeypoor. His? mis- 
fortune was that, in consequence of his 
favouring the native princes so much, 
the Government of Calcutta were led 
to suspect him of corruption, and con- 
sequently to narrow his powers and as- 
sqpiate other officers with him in his 
trust, till he was disgusted and resigned 
his place.* They are now, 1 believe, 


* The Editor is much concerned to find that 
this passage haw given pain to a person for 
whom her husband felt the greatest respect 
And esteem. She i* anxious therefore to re- 
move any unfavourable impression which may 
exist on the subject by stating, that sho now 
has the authority of a jpntlaman» who at the 
time was a meralwc of the Supreme Council, 
to say, that no such w«i ever fixed 

on Colonel Todd> ehefiflwC • •<'; v ' ' 
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well satisfied that their suspicions were 
groundless. Captain Todd is strenu- 
ously vindicated from the charge by all 
the officers with whom, I have con- 
versed, and some of whom have had 
abundant means of knowing what the 
natives themselves thought of him. 

There is a castle at Dabla, but much 
dilapidated. The thakoor, its owner, 
is in disgrace, and has sought refuge at 
Kotah, where he now resides in exile : 
the supplies were consequently scanty 
and dear, and the elephants had to go 
a long way before any trees could be 
found for their forage. What was 
worse still, a good deal of altercation 
and recrimination occurred, as to the 
question whether the money which I 
paid found its way to the poor peasants. 
Abdullah said the cutwal of the place 
had complained to him of its having 
been intercepted by the Sepoys, but the 
cutwal has, in my presence, and in 
answer to my questions, declared that 
all had been received. On the other 
hand, Abdullah had been accused, by 
some of the Sepoys, of frequent extor- 
tion during our journey. So difficult 
is it to find out the real state of the 
case among a people in whose eyes a 
lie is not disgraceful, and, if an offence, 
a very venial one ! A good many of 
the tradesmen and merchants of this 
neighbourhood a re natives of Biccanere, 
a celebrated city in the desert, and 
generally return, when they have made 
a little money, to end their days in that 
place -a remarkable instance of the 
love of country, inasmuch as it stands 
in one of the most inhospitable regions 
of the earth, with an ocean of sand on 
every side, and all the drinkable water 
in the place is monopolized and sold 
out by the Government. Aboo, re- 
specting which I asked several ques- 
tions, lies, as I was told, forty coss 
directly west of Oodeypoor, in a very 
wild and thinly-inhabited country. On 
every account, f apprehend I have done 
well in not going there in thisl^eason 
of drought and scarcity. 7% ^ 

February IS . — From uabla to Bu- 
naira is about sixteen miles ; the country 
rather improves, at least, it is not so 
nakedt though the timber is little better 
itan thorny bushes. Bunaira is a large 


walled town, prettily situated in the 
midst of gardens and fields, at the foot 
of a range of craggy and shrubby hills, 
on one of which is a very fine castle, 
larger than that of Carnarvon, and in 
good repair. The raja, who resides in 
it, came out to meet me at the head of 
a considerable cavalcade ; he was splen- 
didly dressed, with a very glittering 
turban, a shield slung on his back, and 
a remarkably elegant sword and dagger 
in his sash. His horse was led by two 
grooms tolerably well clothed ; the attire 
of his silver-stick and standard-bearers, 
and other servants, was not in very good 
repair, and his own cane was carried by 
a naked boy of about fourteen. He was 
an elderly man, and had lost many of 
his teeth, which made it very difficult 
for me to understand him. This does 
not seem an usual infirmity in India, 
but the raja's red eyes and eager ema- 
ciated countenance sufficiently proved 
him to be an opi inn-eater. On our first 
meeting we endeavoured to embrace, 
but our horses^threw themselves into 
such offensive attitudes/ and showed 
such unequivocal signs or hostile inten- 
tions, that we could only touch each 
other's hands. I know not how CabuTs 
courage rates, but he looked as if he 
would have torn both the raja and his 
horse into shreds. When our steeds 
were a little pacified, we rode abreast 
a short distance, and began a conver- 
sation. It is, fortunately, the custom 
in this part of the world for persons of 
very high rank to converse only through 
the medium of a confidential servant, 
and I gladly made use of this etiquette, 
using the D&k iemautdar, whose Hin- 
doostanee I understood pretty well, as 
the channel of communication with the 
muttering old Rajpoot. The effect, how- 
ever, of this procedure was abundantly 
ludicrous. “ Tell the Raja Sahib that 
I am happy to meet him, and hope he 
is in good health f* thus rendered, “ The 
Lord Sahib decrees that he is happy to 
see your worship, and hopes you are in 
good health/* “ Tell the Lord Sahib 
that I am in very good health, thanks 
to his arrival and provision , and that 
I hope he is well rendered, “ The 
Raja Sahib makes representation that 
he is very well, thanks to Huxaoor'i 
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[chap, XZIII . 

am mlf&c. la this way we talked i Bbeeiwara is ten mile|;(hie road for 
>on various subjects in our way to the inboat four miles wooxaifvety agreeably 
bungalow, which stands in a grove of {through hills, and scattered jun^es. 
scarred trees and shrubs, at a little Afterwards we entered aplain,greener 
.distance from .the city gate! We passed and better cultivated than we had seen 
the dam of what had been a noble pool any extent of country for many days ; 
of probably one hundred and fifty acres, the cattle all showed this change, and, 
bpt now quite dry, as* was, the raja notwithstanding the drought had ex- 
said, another of equal size on the other tended hither also, were in a plight 
side of the town. which, even in England, would not 

We passed also the first field of white hare been called actual starvation- At 
poppies which I had seen, a sign ofour about seven miles we passed Sanganeer, 
approach to the opium district fl'he a large town and celebrated fortress, 
bungalow commands a very stnking with a good rampart, bastions of better 
view of the raja’s fortress jY>n arriving construction than most I have seen, a 
there we alighted and embraced in a glacis and ditch, which showed signs 
most affectionate sort, after which I of having been a wet one. The w alls 
conducted him in and seated him at my of the town were, however, much dilapi- 
right hand. *A little more common- dated, and we were told it had been 
place conversation followed, and he took sacked by Ameer Khiin. Here I was 
his leave. Soon after he sent a con- met by the kamdar, or judge of Bhu- 
sidemble present of sweetmeats, which laria, with a message of welcome from 
I ordered to be divided among the the JRanah of Oodeypoor ; he was a % ery 
servants and soldiers. The bungalow / clean and respectable old man, with a 
looked very desolate, and I took the numerous attendance of nigged match - 
precaution of having my mosquito-net lock men. C 
put up as a security from the scorpions, Bheelwara is a large town without 
which, in such buildings, sometimes any splendid buildings, but with a 
drop from the thatch, and slept at night number of neat houses, four long ba- 
very comfortably. zars, and a greater appearance of trade. 

In the evening we walked to a neigh- industry, and moderate, but widely- 
homing hill, where we had another diffused wealth and comfort than I had 
view or the castle and town ; the former, seen since I left Delhi. The streets 
we were told, had stood a siege from were full of hackeries laden with corn 
Z&lim Singh of Kotah, who erected his and flour, the shops stored with all 
batteries on the hill where we now kinds of woollen, felt, cotton, ami hard- 
wete, but from whence his balls could ware goods, and the neatness of their 
not have reached the ramparts, and workmanship in iron far surpassed what 
Ameer KMn had ravaged the neigh- I should have expected to see. Here, 
bourhood without attempting the castle, too, everybody was full of Captain 
It would doubtless be a place of con- Todd’s praise. The place had been 
siderable strength even against an Eu- entirely ruined by Jnmsheed Khan and 
ropean army, unless they bombarded it, deserted by all its inhabitants, when 
since there are no neighbouring heights Captain Todd persuaded the ranah to 
which command it, and the rocky nature adopt measures for encouraging the 
of the soil would make it very difficult owners of land to return, and foreign 
and laborious to open trenches. But merchants to settle; he himself drew 
shells would, probably, soon compel a up a code of regulations for them, ob- 
native garrison to surrender. A good tained them an immunity from taxes 
deal of cotton grows round the city, for a certain number of years, and sent 
and some wheat and barley, with several them patterns of different articles of 
palm-trees, and the whole scene was English manufacture for their imitation, 
interesting and romantic. Burned tombs He also gave money liberally to the 
and mosques were scattered over the beautifying their town. In short, m 
HU* to a considerable distance. one of foe merchants vrho called on me 

February 19. — From Btmaira to said, u it onght tobe<^ed Todd-gui^e, 
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but there is no need, for we shall never At the top is a pulley, as in a common 
forget him” Such praise as this from well, by which water is drawn from the 
people who had no farther hopes of; bottom by oxen, but on one side is* 
geeing*or receiving any benefit from* long and broad flight of stone stepsto 
him/u indeed of sterling value. the waters edge, and, with itsapproad^ 

Though the country improves, the sometimes ornamented with pmars and 
people, 1 think, are a smaller race than a kind of portico. The steps are used 
those to the north, and certainly foil both bv people who desire to wash 
very far short of the Hindoostanee themselves, and by those who have no* 
Sepoys. rope enough to reach the water from 

February 20, Sunday . — We were the surface, and the effect in going down 
again obliged to go a snort stage this is often very striking. They are gene- 
day, in order that I might have, which rally full of pigeons, which build their 
is absolutely necessary, two entire days nests in crannies of the walls, 
at Neemuch. I tried different ways of Our road was through a country 
arranging the journey so as to secure chiefly covered with open jungle to 
our Sunday's rest, but it would not do. Ummeerghur, distant nine miles. A 
We began our march with a very me- little short of this place we passed the 
lancholy omen. One of the raja's sol- river Bunass, now a dry channel with 
diers, or chokeydars, for the name of the exception of a narro^ stream of 
soldiers they hardly merited, who had beautiful and rapid water in its centre, 
been sent from the town to take charge It flows eastward, and falls into the 
of the remainder of the grass which Jumna. In the rainy season it is a very 
my suwarrs had left, sate down on the great river, and the suwarrs told us 
parapet of a deep and broad well or they had never seen it so dry before. 

“ boo lee,” with a wide flight of steps There is another river of the same name 
down to the water's edge. Here he beyond the hills of Aboo and Palhan- 
either fell asleep or was seized with a poor, which falls into the Runn to the 
fit ; at all events he rolled over, fell at west of Guzerfit, a circumstance which 
least forty feet on the stone staircase, has led Arrowsmith into some great 
and was dashed to pieces. He had no errors, in supposing these streams to 
wife, but left two children, one a boy rise out of the same lake and flow dif- 
in service, the other a little girl of eight ferent ways. 

years old. Her uncle brought this child Ummeerghur is a good-sized town, 
to me in consequence of my inquiries, in the centre of which are three very 
and the interest which I took in the pretty temples ranged in a line, and 
business ; the poor little thing seemed built on an uniform plan, with a tomb 
hardly to understand what had hap- on their right hand, where repose the 
penedv* except that something dismal ashes of a rich merchant, their founder, 
had befallen her father ; and her blub- A considerable manufacture of chintz 
bered cheeks, her great black eyes, seemed going on, and the place bore the 
which were fixed on me between fear marks of apparent prosperity. Above 
and astonishment, and her friendless it, on a high rock, stands a castle, which 
•state, affected me muck I <gave her was conquered last year for the ranah 
money enough to burn the dead body, from a rebellious thakoor. The ranah, 
and leave her something over for her with three thousand men, had besieged 
own immediate maintenance, and re- it three months before he asked for the 
commended her to the care of her uncle, help of British troops. Finding, how- 
who confessed himself to be her natural ever, that he made no progress, he ftp- 
guardian. plied to the brigadier at Neemuch, and 

These boolees are singular contriv- two battalions and & few mortars settled 
ances, and some of them extremely the affair in litUe more than one day* 
handsome and striking ; they are very This was told me by the kamdar of the 
deep square pits, about fifteen or twenty town, and confirmed with a sort of ex- 
fret across, Imed with hewn stone, ana ultation by the jemautdar of a troop 
Umeti mm dxty or seventy fret deep, of insular cavalry, who, as his corps 
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is under a British officer, and he him- 
self had served in our army against 
Asseerghur, seemed to pique himself on 
being srBritish, not an Oodeypoor soldier. 
The kamdar, together with the “ Potail,” 
or zemindar of the neighbouring district 
(who is here an officer strictly heredi- 
tary, and answering to the Lord of a 
Manor in England), called on me, at- 
tended by a number of men with rusty 
matchlocks, swords, and shields. The 
kamdar spoke very intelligible Hin- 
doostanee, and I thought him a sensible 
man. The potail had the appearance 
of a venerable old former. The whole 
party, attendants and all, entered the 
bungalow in the unceremonious manner 
which Sir John Malcolm ascribes to 
the natives generally of Central India, 
and seated themselves on the ground 
in k half-circle round me, resting their 
hands on their shields. My servants / 


in the shallow muddy water with sticks, 
nears, and hands in all directions, but 
there was little execution doste till four 
Bheels, in the service of the Oodeypoor 
government, made their appearance. 
The rabble were then driven away, 
and these savages, with their bows and 
arrows, made in a few hours that havoc 
among the fish which produced such 
plenty in the camp, singling out the 
largest, and striking them with as much 
certainty as if they had been sheep in 
a fold. The magistrates offered to re- 
new the sport for my diversion in the 
evening, but, being Sunday, I did not 
choose it. I saw the fishermen, how- 
ever, who were the first of their nation 
I had met with — middle-sized, slender 
men, very' dark, with frames which 
promised hardiness and agility more 
than much muscular strength. They 
were bare-headed, and quite nuked ex- 


were a good deal scandalized at this / cept a small belt of coarse cloth round 
rustic plainness, but there was, evidently, / the Joins . in which they carried their 
no offence intended- On the contrary, I knives. Their bows were of split ham- 
nothing could exceed the attention which boos, very simply made, but strong and 
they paid us during the day. Fuel and elastic, more so, / think, than those of 


grass were furnished on the most liberal 
scale, and they sent a stock of very fine 
fish* enough to dine our whole camp, 
whue all payment was steadily refused, 
except that I was, with some difficulty, 
allowed to give three rupees to the 
fishermen who had worked for us the 
greatest part of the morning. Of the 
fish, indeed, they were glad to dispose 
as .soon as possible in any way which 
might offer. They were the inhabitants 
of a large pool close to the castle-hill, 
which appeared, in the rains, to cover 
about eighty acres, being then supplied 
from the Bunass river. It usually re- 
tained its water all the year /but this 
cruel season had. alreacly brought it 
very lowland in a month more they 
calculated that it w r ould be quite dry. 
Accordingly all hands were now at 
work to catch the fish while they were 
yet alive, and people from the whole 
country round about had assembled, 
either for this purpose or to purchase 
them, a very large “ rooee ” being to be 
had for a single pice. Captain Gerard, 
an engineer officer who met me here, 
went to see the chase, and said it was 
very curious. The fish were pursued 


buffalo-horn, which are generally used 
in Hindostan. They were alxuit four 
feet six inches long, and formed like 
those of Europe. The arrows were 
also of bamboo, with an iron head 
coarsely made, and a long single barb. 
Those intended for striking fish had 
this head so contrived as to slip off 
from the shaft when the fish was struck, 
hut to remain connected with it by a 
long line, on the principle of the har- 
poon. The shaft, in consequence, re- 
mained as a float on the water, and 
not only contributed to weary out the 
animal, but showed his pursuer which 
way he fled, and thus euahlcd him to 
seize it A*. 

We have not yet passed any 1 Uteri 
villages, but 1 am told that we are get- 
ting mto their neighbourhood : Bhtvl- 
wara, indeed, though now inhabited by 
Hindoo and Mussulman traders, should 
seem, in its name, to retain the mark 
of its original population. During the 
period which is emphatically called by 
all the people of this country u the 
years of trouble, 0 these savages were 
one among the many scourges which 
laid waste the fields, and made travel- 
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ling a desperate adventure. The revi- frontier, though repelled each llQ^ 
val of the Rajpoot governments, and the after penetrating a few miles, by the Tfir- 
better system of police which English tar cavalry. He had himself ascended to 
influence has introduced among them, the height of nineteen thousand six huii- 
together with the aid which they re- dred feet, or four hundred higher than 
cerve on all serious occasions from the Humboldt had ever climbed amid the 
garrisons of Mhow and Neemucb, have Andes, and the latter part of his ascent, 
put a stop, in a great degree, to these for about two miles, was on an inclined 
depredations ; and the judicious thea- plane, of forty-two, a nearer approach 
sures of firmness and conciliation pur- to the perpendicular than Humboldt 
sued towards the Bheel chiefs, who conceived it possible to climb for any 
have had lauds granted them tax-free, distance together* Nothing, he said, 
in order to bring them into regular could exceed the care with which Ma- 
habits, and have been many of them jor Hodgson, Mr. Frazer, and himself 
enrolled, like the Puharrees and had ascertained the altitude of the hills. 
M hairs, in local corps for the defence Each of the accessible peaks had been 
of the roads, have gone far to make the measured by repeated and scrupulous 
savages themselves sensible of their experiments with the barometer, cor- 
true interests, and the kind intentions rected by careful trigonometrical mea» 
of the English towards them. Still, suremeut* checked by astronomidh^ob- 
however, there are oceasional excesses, servations. The inaccessible heights 
though they are chiefly indulged in had been found by trigonometry, on 
against the’ Hindoos. A few months bases of considerable extent, and with 
since, one of the bazars at Neewuch / the help of the best and highest priced 
was attacked and plundered by a hoily instruments. The altitudes, therefore, 
of the hi II people, who succeeded in of the hiiflt and the general geography 
getting off with their booty before the of the provinces on the British side of 
troops in the neighbouring canton- the frontier, he regarded as about as 
meiit could overtake them. And there welj settled as human means could do 
are, doubtless, even in the plains, many it, and far better than .the same objects 
who still sigh after their late anarchy, have been obtained in most countries 
and exclaim, amid the comforts of of Europe. The line at which vegeta- 
peaceful government, tion ends he states to be about thirteen 

f*' (Jiyr us our wild new ami our woods, thousand feet. The mountains of Ke- 

odr hut* and caves agam,”J maoon, he said, are considerably more 

The son of Mr. Palmer, chaplain of accessible and less rocky than those 
Nusseerabad, a clever boy, who speaks which lie north of Sabatlioo, where the 
the native languages very fluently, scenery is more sublimely terrible than 
while travelling lately with his father can be described. Yet Nundidevi, and 
mid mother in their way from Mhow, the other highest peaks, lie nearer to 
observed some B heels looking earnestly Almorah than to Sabathoo, and the 
at a large drove of laden bullocks which scenery of both these* situations ffcfls 
were drinking in a ford of the Bunass. short of the upper parts of the valley of 
lie asked one of the nienrif the bullocks the Alacanandra which flows between 
belonged to him ? “ No," was the re- them. The more l hear of these glo- 

nly, u but a good part of them would rious hills, the more do I long to see 
nave been outs if it were not for you them again, and explore them further. 
Sahib Log, who will let nobody thrive But my journeys never can nor ought 
but yourselves ! ” to be mere tours of pleasure, and the 

Captain Gerard, I found, /finder a erection of a new church, the location 
very modest exterioAa man^f great of a new chaplain, and twenty other 
science and information ; he was one of similar matters may compel me to a 
the- persons most concerned in the mea- ' course extremekr contrary to what I 
surement and exploring of the Hima- conld desire iffi were master of my 
laya Mountains, had been in Ladak, own tiroe,^ * 
and repeatedly beyond the Chinese Captain Gerard had been employed 
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time la surveying and Chapping almost fency myself bt deer Hodnet. I 
this part of IndiaAmd was zuflr for his believe (bis plfcoe Sid Hie tfealgopd, at 
health returning *fo the hills, having learn felt better hopeaad fertliter a 
had a severe fever at Neemuch, He half-nour*8 stroll, when I wasnoined 
spoke of Jyepoor as the least hospitable by Dr. Smith, who agreed with me 
and most unruly of all the Rajpoot and that, but for a few scattered palm-trees, 
Mah&ratta principalities, and seemed the scene would have been entirely 
rather to wonder that I had got through English. It would, he said, have been 
it so well, and met with so much gene- Scottish, but for the great size of the 
nd civility. timber, which indeed I have seldom, if 

In the evening we walked to see the ever, seen equalled in our own country, 
fort on the hill, which, though it looks I asked the duffildar of the irregular 
extensive and showy from without, is horse if there were many groves as 
within neither large nor interesting, fine as these in our wav to Neemuch, 
The only object of curiosity is a very and was glad to hear that the country 
deep well, the water of which is drawn would become more and more woody 
up by a wheel turned by bullocks, but and verdant as we advanced. The je- 
whicn, preposterously enough, is placed mautdar from Ummeerghur made bis 
just without the main wall of the appearance again to-day. He had, in- 
castle. deed, promised to go with me as far as 

February 21. — From Ummeerghur Chittore, but now apologized on the 
to Gungrowr is a distance of ten miles, plea that news had arrived of a band 
the latter half through a jungle of of robbers having made their ap- 
busbes and stunted trees , but with a / pearance near BheeJwara, the inha- 
very tolerable road, though not easy bitants of which place had sent to a sk 
to find, on account of th^pumber of his assistance. He did not kuow the 
tracks winding in every direction strength of the banditti, but said that 
through the coppice. Gungrowr is a with the ten men whom he had with 
small town with a castle, perched on a him, he should not be afraid of charg- 
rock at the foot of a range of woody ing fifty Bheels. I asked him if if 
hills. It had been described to me as were true that the people of Gungrowr 
only remarkable for the predatory ha- bore so ill a character? “ The same,” 
bits of its people. Of these I had no he said, “ as all the people in the neigh- 
opportunity of judging; to us they bourhood; all bad been thieves, and 
were very civil, and the bill for ex- all would be so again if they dared : 
penses brought in by the chief of the Bheels or Rajpoots, there was little dif- 
place was very moderate. But the ference.” He was himself a M usstil- 
situation I thought the most beautiful man, a short, but very strong-built 
I had seen since leaving the mountains, man, with a cheerfbl countenance ami 
Our tents were pitched in a plain tra- a good deal of energy of manner, fie 
versed by a small brook which, even said there were one Hundred horse sta- 
now, was not dry, and bordered by a tinned in different parts of this district, 
wood of some of the largest mangoe, under a tussildar and himself, to keep 
saul, peepul, and banyan trees which I the peace. They had at first some 
ever saw except at Ruderpoor, above troublesome work, but now things were 
which rose the hills with their rock, reasonably quiet 
brushwood, and ruinous towers ; and in I had another countryman with me 
spite of this burning season, the ground to-day, Dr. Gibb, late inspecting sur- 
was so good, and the brook so abund- geon of this district, and just appointed 
ant, that there was a very tolerable a member of the Military Board, to 
tur£ a thing which I bad not seen, I take his seat in which he was now 
might almost say, since 1 left Bengal ! marching towards Calcutta. He is a 
I had, a delightful walk in the wood as cheerful, well-informed Wd gentleman, 
soon as the day grew cool. In spite of and gave me a good deal of additional 
the ill reputation of the neighbourhood knowledge re apfej S dgf ' Centria and 
I left my train behind, and could often Western India, 4 
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hired&rs, Ghufibor Kh4n, Ameer Kh&n , 
and a few otfaere^&iake better sove- 
reigns than the Hindoo princesSfThough 
remorseless robbers, solar as they dare, 
to all their neighbours, they m a n age 
their ryuts better, are themselves bet- 
ter educated, and men of better sense 
than the generality of rajas or ranahs, 
and are sufficiently aware of their own 
interest to know that if they ruin the 
peasantry, they will themselves be 
losers. Ameer Khan, like the saintly 
Woggarwolfe, in Miss Baillie’s “ Eth- 
wald,” now that he can no longer carry 
fire and sword from Bhopal to Joud- 
poor, is grown devout in his old age, 
dresses in sackcloth andVagged apparel, 
tells his beads and reads his Koran 
continually, and is surrounded by fa- 
kirs. He is extremely rich, but his 
army, except a few household troops, 
lie was obliged by Lord Hastings to 
dismiss. To prevent the evil of turn- 
ing such a horde of desperate menlfoose 
on the country^!! who chose it were 
taken into the Company’s service. But 
Ameer Khan would still have found, 
had his services against Jyepoor been 
accepted by Government, no scarcity of 
ruffians and vagabonds to join the ban- 
ner of so renowned a leader, and would 
in a few weeks have been again the old 
Tatar] general, the neighing of whose 
horses was heard from Gunnukteser 
Glint to the hill of A boo. 

The Ihumh of Oodeypocy has a large 
extent of territory, and,Qu ordinary 
\earsAa singularly fertile one, were 
these people to cultivate it But he 
was quite ruined and be gga red by Bap- 
poo Sindia and JuniHhcefrKhfin. Half 
his revenues at least are mortgaged to 
shtolrs and money-lenders, and his 
people lu 'o pitiably rackedjerin order to 
p;-> the exorbitant interest of his debts, 
it has lx. on the misfortune of his fa- 
niil> to have been the oldest and purest 
in India; to be descended in»a ri^ht 
hue tVom the Sun without any debasing 
mixture, having resisted all attempts of 
f he Emperors of Delhi to effect an in- 
termarriage of the houses, and reckon- 
ing, I believe, in their pedigree, one or 
two Avatars of the Deity. In conse- 
quence they have been generally half 
mad with pt$e, v perpetually marrying 


among themselves, fond of show and 
magnificence beyond their means* or 
the usual custom of Hindoo sovereigns, 
and very remarkably deficient in know- 
ledge and intelligence. The present 
ranah adds to all these advantages a 
great fondness for opium. Tn conse- 
quence the revenue is collected in the 
most oppressive, and dissipated in* the 
most absurd manner, and except in the 
large towns which have obtained, more 
or less, the protection of the British 
resident, the country, Dr. Gibb said, has 
profited infinitely less than either Mal- 
wah or the rest of Meyw&r by the 
peace which it has enjoyed since the 
destruction of the Pindarrees. Yet, in 
comparison with Jyepoor, the countiy 
is plentiful and thriving. Corn is 
cheap, and the number of beggars less 
than I have seen on this side of Delhi. 
And when the very unfavourable season 
is taken into consideration, I really 
think that present appearances may be 
well accounted for, without supposing 

f any great oppression on the part of their 
government 

The late thakoor, Bulwar Singh, 
who was shot, with his two eldest sons, 
about two month# ago, in an affair with 
our troops at Boonaee, was considered 
as the ablest man in this part of India. 
He was as restless, however, as he was 
active and daring, the untameable ’ene- 
my of the British power, and the per- 
son who chiefly encouraged the raunee 
of Jyepoor to brave that power. His 
mine, fortunately, exploded too soon. 
Conscious of his own intrigues, he re- 
fused to give any explanation of his 
conduct to the resident of Kotah, forti- 
fied himself in his house, and fired on 
four companies of Sepoys who, by a 
fortunate chance for the Government, 
happened tlien to march through the 
country. Finding himself unprepared 
to stand a siege, he sallied out with 
about twenty men, among whom were 
his sons, and cjl three fell in the at- 
tempt to cut through the soldiers. His 
youngest son, a boy, has been allowed 
to inherit his jaghire. 

The weather is growing wafm, 
though, as yet, by no means oppressive. * 

I must expect some heat, however, be- 
fore I reach Baroda* 


Ftfofuary 22.— From Gungrowr to 
Chittore is between twelve and thirteen 
miles, a wild bat interesting road wind* 
ing through woods at the foot of some 
fine rocky hills. The situation of 
Chittore is. conspicuous from a consi- 
derable distance by the high rock on 
which the fortress stands, and which 
ifrpm*its scarped sides, and the build- 
ings scattered along its crest, suffi- 
ciently denote its nature, even before 
the precise fbrms of the buildings 
themselves are distinguishable. There 
is a bungalow for travellers near the 
ijkuaass, bufin a situation withoutsfiade, 
and too far from the city to answer my I 


throat into exeeatioiiAior do I believe 
he ever intended to <ro so : on the con- 
trary, all the people called her a 
“ moonee,” or inspired person, and 
treated her, if not with respect at 
least with forbearance. 

The kamdar of .the town^Jh very 
nun a splendid dress, 


well-mannered 
called on me, 
me to see the 


ffered to conduct 
hich was a great 
favour, as it is a tiling of which they 
are very jealous, and which probably 
not ten Europeans had seen out of all 
the number Who have visited and lived 
in India. I proposed accompanying 
him at four in the evening, but he 


purpose. The tents were therefore begged it might not be later than three, 
sent on half a mile farther to a small and that we would come on horseback, 
stony plain close to the town gates, since it was, he said, nearly two coss to 


and we followed them through a ford 
of the river, which in this place still runs 
with a considerable stream of very 
bright and* beautiful * water. On our 
left hand were the ruins of a long, 
lofty, and handsome bridge of eight 
Gothic arches, and one semicircular one 
in the centre, with a ruined tower and 
gateway at each end. The ford was 
deep,- with a sharp, gravelly bottom, 
the road leading tp rr both ways ex- 
tremely broken and stony. Our en- 
camping ground was near the bazar, 
and close to a fine + boolee, but had no 
other advantages, being rocky and 
strewed With rubbish and fragments of 
buildings, with only a single tree. It 
was made, too, more uncomfortable by 
the neighbourhood of a popr mad 
woman, who had taken tip her al>ode 
.under a little shed just long enough 
and high enough to shelter her as she 
hty on her hack, covered with a ragged 
cloth, and raving and lamenting, as 
we are told, and as I had good reason 
tobelieye, night and day. I gave her 
a ELtiJe # relief, as many others in the 
camp did, bu| she, went On in the same 


tope? 2nd 
Smith ,01 
opium if 



t|ie same fluency, 
to supply her 


Dr. 

War tooklt, tmt^she an- 


swered, “ Jfo* and weapon as before, 
of rather worse. last a Sepoy*«aid 
he would b*e*k4erhead if she did not 
hdd her topgue, which quieted her for 
t ; when* she broke out 

ttk dp however, Jmt hw 


the top of the hill. We accordingly 
joined the thakoor in the market-place 
of the little old city, where he was 
already mounted and ready to accom- 
pany us. Chittore was once the capital 
of this principality, and is still what 
would [>e called in England a tolerably 
large market-town, w T ith a good many 
pagodas, and a meanly built, but, appa- 
rently, busy bazar. The population 
seem chiefly weavers and dealers in 
grain. The fortress rises immediately 
al>ove the town, and extends for a con- 
siderable distance to the right and left 
of it. The rock, where not naturally 
precipitous, has been scarped by art all 
round the summit to the height of from 
eighty to one hundred and twenty feet, 
and is surmounted by a rude wall w ith 
semicircular bastions, enclosing, as our 
guide the thakoor assured us, a circuit 
of six coss, or twelve miles. Of course 
it doe^ not contain an area proportion- 
ate to this circumference, since the form 
is extremely irregular, and the ridge of 
the hill in many places narrow. Hut 
the length I can easily believe to Ik* 
above two coss, and the measurement 
of the wall is, probably, not much ex- 
aggerated, The approach is by a zig- 
road, of very easy slope, but stony 
in bad repair, passing under six 
gateways with traverses and rude out- 
works* before we arrive at the main 
entrance of the castle. The whole fecc 
ctffhfe hill, except the nredpiCC, ig co- 
vered with tree* and brushwood, and 
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the approach is therefore very pic- 
turesque and interesting. It is certainly, 
however, not two coss Lngradual ascent, 
though it may perhaps we not far short 
of one% Jn advance or the castle gate 
is art outwork, or barbican, with a 
colonnade internally of octagonal pil- 
lars and carved imposts, supporting a 
flat terrace, and with a ball in the in- 
terior, which our guide pointed out to 
us as resembling the hall of audience 
at Delhi I If he had said the empe- 
ror’s stables, lie would hav^een nearer 
the truth, but 1 did not tMk it neces- 
sary to contradict him. The gateway 
itself is -very lofty and striking, with a 
good deal of carving, in the genuine 
style of ancient Hindoo architecture, 
with no Mussulman intermixture, and 
more nearly resembling the Egyptian 
than anything I have seen since my 
arrival in this countiy. On entering, 
we first passed through a small street 
of very ancient and singular temples, 
then through a narrow and mean bazar, 
then, and so long as daylight lasted, 
through a succession of most extraor- 
dinary and interesting buildings, chiefly 
ruinous, but some still in good repair. 
The temples were the most numerous, 
none of them large, but several ex- 
tremely solemn and beautiful. ThCre 
were two or three litth? old palaces, 
chiefly remarkable for the profusion of 
carving bestowed on rooms of very small 
dimensions, and arranged with no more 
regard to convenience than a common 
prison. One of these, which is seated 
en a rook in the midst of a large pool, 
vas pointed out as the residence of a 
%<*ry heauiifu] rannee, whose fame in- 
duct'd the Emperor Acl»ar to demand 
her in marriage*, and, on her father’s 
refusal, to lay siege to Ofiittore, like 
anotlieryAgrajmjjj^jji order to win the 
hand of 'nmtTSistern ^n g e lica . After 
n long siege he succefoecTTn under- 
mining a part of the wall, on which 
the princess in question persuaded all 
her country-women in the garrison to 
retire witfe her and her children into 
this palace, where they were, at their j 
own desire, suffocated with the smoke 
of fuel heaped up in the lower apart- 
fltents, only two remaining alive. The 
garrison then sallied mt on the enemy, 


and all died fighting desperately, nei- 
ther giving nor accepting quarter. Tit 
two female survivors 6 £ the carnage 
were found by Acbar, and given in mar- 
riage to two of his officers. I give this 
story as I heard it from the Thakoor 
My tee Motee Ram. With the excep- 
tion of the romantic cause assigned for 
A char's invasion of Oodeypoor, it is 
indeed ‘‘an ower true tale, the hor- 
rible circumstances of which may bfc, 
found in Dow's History of Hindustan* 
It is extremely probable that there may 
have been some one high-spirited prin- 
cess who urged her companions to sub- 
mit cheerfully to slaughter, rather than 
to the wretched lot of female captives ; 
hut it is certain that all the women and 
children were slaughtered nearly, in the 
manner described, which, in the blood- 
stained history of India, was of no un- 
common occurrence, and known by the 
technical term of u J oar," being an act 
of devotion to Kali, to which men had 
recourse in the last extremity. 

The palace on the lake has, however, 
no appearance of having suffered by 
fire, though the ruins of a long range 
of apartments to the north of the lake 
may very probably have been the scene 
of this sacrifice, and in this, perhaps, I 
may have misunderstood my informant. 
Just above, and on the crest of the hill, * 
as if connected with this event, stands 
the largest temple in the fort, dedicated 
to the destroying powers, with the 
trident cL-yfva in front, and within, 
lighted tjfcjpme lamps, in its furthest 
dark rec3®f a frightfhl figure of the 
blood-drinking goddess, with her lion, 
her many hands foil of weapons, and a 
chaplet of skulls. A tiger’s skin was 
stretched before her, and the pavement * 
was stained 'with the blobd of sacrifices 
from one end to the other.' On one 
side, on a red cloth, sate three Brah- 
mins, the principal of whom, i# a very 
handsome man or about fhirtyM&Ve, was 
blind, and seemed to he treated, by the 
other two, and by all tjie bystanders, 
with great deference/ On my entering 
the temple, which is very beautifttl, 1/ 
gave a rupee to the Brahmin* next me/ ; 
who with a very hnrattee qbeisarice !#! 
it at the foot of his ;8uberfb1p,^ telffn 
bin* at the fiomej tifoe JKt it %&£ r 
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giftof & “ belattee*raja.” He took ncL 
notice, howenrewili either it or mej 
merely raising nis calm melancholy 
fbce and sightless eyes at the sound of 
my voice, and again turning them to- 
wards the. shrine, while he kept telling 
the beads of his rosary. A large peepul 
grows in the court of the temple, and 
there are many others scattered on 
different parts of the hill. In this and 
all the other temples, I was much 6truck 
with the admirable masonry and judi- 
cious construction of the domes which 
covered them, as well as with the very 
solemn effect produced by their style of 
architecture. A Gothic or Grecian 
building of the same size would merely 
have been beautiful, but these , small as j 
they are, are awful; the reason of which I 
may be found in the low and massive 
proportion of their pillars, in the strong 
shadow thrown by their projecting cor- 
nices and unpierced domesJfm the long 
flights of steps leading to flrem^which 
give a consequence to structures of very 
moderate dimensions, and in the cha- 
racter of their ornaments, which consist 
either of mythological bas-reliefs, on a 
very minute scale, so as to make the 
buildings on which they are found seem 
larger, or in an endless repetition and 
continuation of a few very simple forms, 
so •as to give the idea of a sort of infi- 
nity. The general construction of all 
these buildings is the same, a small 
coprt-yard, a portico, a square open 
building supported by pil&rufmd sur- 
mounted by a dome, and be^aotf this a 
close square shrine, surmounted by an 
ornamented pyramid. One, and one 
only, of the buildings on the hilfttruck 
me as a Mussulman erection, jpmd on 
inquiring who built it, I w m told it 
really was the work of Azeem TJshfin, 
son of Aurengzebe, who also was for- 
tunate enough to take Chittore, and 
who called this building “ Futteh Mu- 
hul w (Victory Hall). It is singular 
that such a trophy should have been 
allowed to stand when the Hindoos re- 
covered the Jflace. Though uninha- 
bited and falling to decay, it is still to- 
lerably entire. 

There are, besides the pool which I 
have* already noticed, many beautiful 
pools, cisterns," and wcBs, in different 


parts of this extraordinary hill, amount- 
ing, as we were assured, to eighty-fbur, 
of which, however, in the present sin- 
■ gularly dry season, only twelve have 
water. One of these last, cut in the 
solid rock, and fed by a beautiful spring 
with a little temple over it, is a most 
picturesque and romantic spot. It has 
high rocks on three sides, crowned 
with temples and trees ; on the fourth 
are some old buildings, also of a reli- 
gious character, erected on the edge of 
the precipju which surrounds the 
castle, a long flight of rock-hewn steps 
leads down to the surface of the water, 
and thrfWhole place breathes coolness, 
seclusion, and solentflirjj Below the 
edge of the precipice, and with their 
foliage just rising above it, grow two or 
three plantains of a very large size, 

I which were poihted out to me as great 
eujfjosities. The kaindar assured me 
that they were three hundred years 
old, and that they every year produced 
excellent fruit, though, as he truly said, 
there could be very little earth on the 
ledge where they were rooted. They 
proliably derive moisture from the 
•water filtering through the rampart, 
which here forms a dam to the |»ool. 
For their great age 1 have only Ins 
authority. 

The mast extraordinary buildings in 
Chittore are two minarets or tower 
temples, dedicated to Siva. The smaller 
of these we only saw from a distance, 
and were told it was now ruinous * the 
largest, which resembles it in form, is 
a square tower nine stories high, of 
white marble most elaborately carved, 
surmounted by a cupola, and the two 
highest stories projecting, balcony-wise, 
beyond those beneath them .so that it 
stands on its smaller end. gThere is a 
steep and narrow but safe staircase of 
marble within, conducting to seven 
small and two large apartments, all 
richly and delicately carved with my- 
thological figures, of which the most 
conspicuous and most frequently re- 
peated are, Siva embracing •parvaii, 
and Siva in his character of destroyer, 
with a monstrous cobra de capelin in 
each hand. Our guides said that the 
building w r as five hundred years old, 
but from its beautiful state of preserva- 
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tj fo yJbr f hrtld fiM suppose it half that during the day* with bMM^^'jbr file 
fJgeWil is, so far as I could judge by who! JKbrt is a swarm of else, 

the eye, about a hundred and ten or a said peevishly “ darkness is the time 
hundred and twenty feet high. The for sleep, not for seeing.” The people 
view from the top is very extensive, laughed as at a good thing, but I was 
but, at the present season of the year, much mortified afterwards to find that 
there is so much dust and glare that a it was an unfeeling retort The dis- . 
distant prospect cannot be seen to ad- ease of night blindness, that is, of re- 
vantage in this part of India. quiring the lull light of day to see, is 

On our return from the fort I found very common, Dr. Smith said, among 
the killedar with a number of people the lower classes of India, and to some 
* round him, seated on the roof of the professions of men, such as soldiers, 
colonnade which I have mentioned. I very inconvenient. The Sepoys ascribe 
paid him some complintfpts in passing, it to bad and insufficient food, and it is 
on the magnificence and strength of said to be always most prevalent in a 
his castle, which he received in a surly scarcity. It seems to be the same dis- 
manner enough, barely standing up to order of the eyes with which people 
return my civilities. I suspect that, are afflicted who live on damaged or 
though compelled hv the order of his inferior rice, in itself a food of very 
superiors to admit me, he was not well little nourishment, and probably arises 
pleased at seeing PY rip gees within his from a weakness of the digestive powers, 
castle, and perhaps still less so, that I was grieved to think I had insulted a 
they came by the invitation of another man who might be in distress, but Dr. 
person. We returned down the hill Smith comforted me by saying that, 
by torch-light, greatly pleased with our even in respect of night blindness, the 
visit man whs too alert to be much of a 

We did not see much of the rampart sufferer from the cause which he mcn- 
but were struck by the very slight ap- tioned. 

pcarance of precaution or defence at February 23. — From Chittore to 
the gates which we passdd. There Sawa is a stage of ten miles, through a 
was only one clumsy piece of cannon country almost entirely covered with 
visible, and the number of armed men jungle, not close and matted with long 
did not altogether amount to sixty. A grass, but open, of scattered trees and 
considerable population resides within bushes, with a tolerable turf under foot, 
the fort, but they seemed all Brahmins, It abounds, the suwarrs told me, with 
weavers, and market-people. If well deer and wild hogs, but has very few 
garrisoned by a British force, the place tigers. These last, indeed, seem to 
vould. with the addition of some case- like lomt^grass and the neighbourhood 
mates, be very nearly impregnable. Its of waw^. which is here by no means 
situation is such, that to batter it could abundant. There are, however, other 
be of little use, and, from its great ex- beasts of prey. A few nights before, a 
tent, shells would not occasion much wolf had carried away a fine lamb from 
danger to ♦he garrison. But to man our little fiock,f|plose under the nose of 
its walls, even in the most imperfect the centineljwho did not perceive the 
maimer, would require a moderate robber till too late, 
army Sawa is a good-sized town, walled. 

In our way back through the town, and containing two or three wellrlook- 
a man begged of me, saying that he was ing houses, four handsome pagodas, 
blind. On my calling him, however, and two very beautiful boolees. An 
be came forwards so readily to the unusual number of drunken men, fbnr 
torches, and saw, I thought so clearly, or five, showed themselves in the course 
that l asked him what he meant by of the day : they came in two parties to 
telling me such a lie. He answered ask justice against some Bnnjarrees, 
that he was night-blind (“ rat Unda’*), who, they said, had beaten and robbed 
and I, not understanding the phrase, them, ft appeared, on cross-examlna- 
and having been a good deal worried tion, that in the Briiyarree encamp* 
y©*,. n. . . * 
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ment, spirits were (in the language of the 
Calcutta* market-book) “procurable.” 
These men had been there, and got into 
some quarrel, in which they had been 
soundly beaten, and very possibly rob- 
bed too, though this last seemed doubt- 
ful, as they had still their usual Raj- 
*poot ornaments of silver about them, 
which would, I should think, have gone 
first. I told them I was not the so- 
vereign of the land, and bade them go 
* to the kamdar of the town. I had seen 
very few drunken men in India before, 
but the time of “ Hoolee” is now coming 
on, which is the Hindoo carnival, and 
in which the people of Central India 
more particularly indulge in all kinds 
of riot and festivity. The Sepoys of 
my guard have begun to assail the w o- 
men whom they pass on their march 
with singing and indecent language, a 
thing seldom practised at other times. 
This is also the season for pelting each 
other with red powder, as we have seen 
practised in Calcutta. 

I have endeavoured, within these 
few days, to learn the tenure of hir.il-, / 
their rent, &c\, but found that the tenure j 
differed in no respect from that de- 
scribed by Sir John Malcolm, and that 
there was no fixed rent but an annual 
settlement witli Government,— a. ruin- 
ous system, but too common, as it 
seems, all over India. 

February 24 - -From Sawa to Xeeni- 
haira there are six coss; the first part 
of the road through jungle again. In- 
deed the want of people in this part of 
Meywar is very striking, and the more 
so because the soil, though stony, is 
far from bail. Water, however, it, is 
not impossible, may he difficult to ob- 
tain except at a considerable expense 
by piercing the rock. The most com- 
mon tree, or rather bush, in thc-e 
forests is the dh&k, with a large broad 
leaf like a peepul, and a iM-autifiifpinh 
flower which now begins to show itself. 

Ne^mbaira is a small town, sur- 
rounded with a bi tter rampart and 
towers than any which I have lately 
seen, and with a far better cultivation 
round it of wheat, barley, and poppies. 
The poppies are very beautiful, the ' * 
more so indeed from a circumstance 
which diminishes their value in the 


opium market, that, namely, they are red, 
white, and all colours instead of white 
only. Neemhaira, and the district round 
it, containing two hundred and seventy- 
five villages, and yielding a revenue, 
as I was told by the townspeople, of 
three lacs, form a part of Ameer KMu’s 
jaghire, which consists of four or five 
detached territories, besides the prin- 
cipal one of Tonk, where he himself 
resides. The income of all together 
has been variously rated at from ten to * 
twenty-four lacs; fifteen or sixteen may 
probably be ^out the amount. This 
is far more man he ever could have 
collected honestly during the time of 
his greatest power, since then he sel- 
dom was sure of any p8vt of bis terri- 
tory, except what was actually in the 
possession of his army, and his great 
harvest always grew on his neighbour’s 
lands. 

Neemhaira is administered by a Mus- 
sulman officer of his, under the title of 
‘Mnoorisfme," a very civil and appa- 
rently well-informed person II*' fur- ~ 
nished ii" iilnuvJly. and without u.*n*pf- 
ii'g any i enumeration, with fu< L gra-", 
\e.. as w ♦ • 1 1 as with tour goats, :>s .<♦ 
fimer f<r tie* people. The encamping 
Luound, however, was had, the tnoph- 
(xMU'hood of the town being so well 
■ulti\ a ted that no pine#* remained free, 
eve.pt what was covered with spines 
and ruins. There is a neat rufcheiry 
with three or four small tempi- ** and a 
little mos<pi' j in the town; adjoining to 
the latter is the tomb of .liunde.d 
Khan, tie* late Patau chief, who. i r ! t 
Bappoo Sindia, hold Oodey poor in -o 
complete ami inhuman subjection. llr- 
has been dead, the moonshee told in'*, 
these five years. This was i , i s jaghm* 
rill his death. At present it i- subject 
to the |x dice of our ( Ju\ eminent, on ur 
count of the following Irtmsirium . a 
great robhi ry having occurred aioii! a 
year ago in this district, in which some 
persons, British subjects from Xcemnrh, 
were attacked, stripped, and some ot‘ 
them killed, Colour! Lmnley applied 
to Ameer Khun for justice or • if mages. 
The naw&b answered that he hjd no 
sufficient army to enforce his authority 
over so distant a possession, and that 
he wished that the English w ould take 
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the district in farm, pay him a fair 
rent, and govern it in their own way. 
This offer was accepted. The moon- 
shee, though administering justice in 
the name of the nawab, is appointed by 
Colonel Lumley, and there is a je- 
m&utdar with twenty of our horse 
quartered in the town to secure it 
and its neighbourhood. This jemaut- 
dar, who called on me, is one of the 
finest old men I have seen, with a grey 
beard flowing over his breast. He is a 
Mussulman, and, as I should have sup- 
posed from his tall stature, not of tins 
country, but from the north of Him 
dostan. There is a very beautiful 
l>oolee in the town, built within these 
few years from a legacy left by a rich 
merchant It has a noble staircase, and 
a verandah of rich Saracenic arches 
round the wall about half-way down. 
The water is now very low# but in the 
rains it is full nearly to^the briny 
These fine boolees seem peculiar to 
India west of the Jumna, at least I 


have never met with any like them to 
the eastward of that river. The prac- 
tice of having steps down to the edge 
of the water, as well as corridors and 
orticos round the wells at certain 
eights, arises from the religious ob- 
servances of both Mussulmans and 
Hindoos, which make washing an 1% 
separable accompaniment of prayer. 
As works of art and taste they are emi- 
nently beautiful, but they are strangely 
deficient in any mechanical aids for 
raising the water. No. means are used 
but the small brazen lotee which every- 
body carries, or at most an earthen jar 
or skin, the former of which is let 
down by a long string from the top of 
one of the galleries, while the other 
must be carried down to the water’s 
edge and brought up again on the head 
or back. There is indeed a rude pulley 
at the top, but this is only used in irri- 
gating tlie fields, and to bring up the 
large leathern bucket which is drawn 
by oxen. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

NEEMUCH TO BARODA. 

Neemueh — Character of Rajpoots and Bheels— Good effects of British ml©— Boras — Confirma- 
tion— Pertaabghur — Manner of collecting Opium — Heat, and parched state of the Country 
—Festival of the Hoolee — Bheel Huts — Palace of Banswarra — Murder of Female Infants — 
Visit from the Rawul— Jain Temple — Sham-fight of Bheels — Visit from the Raja of Barreah 
—Dreadful Famine — Brinjarrees. • 


February 25. — From Neemhaira to 
Neemuch is between seventeen and 
eighteen miles, over a more open and 
rather better cultivated country. Nee- 
much itself differs in no conspicifcpus 
respect from any of the other large can- 
tonments of the Bengal arnrjr. It is a 
stationary c^nip of thatched bungalows 
and other buildings, open on all sides, 
and surrounded by a fine plain for the 
performance of military evolutions. The 
soldiers are employed in building a sort 
of fort, as a shelter to the women, chil- 
dren, and stores, in time of need. There 
is a fine house here, built by Sir David 
Ochteriony, and well furnished, hut 
which he has never occupied. These 
buildings, with the surrounding slip of 
Meidan, constitute the entire British 
territory in this neighbourhood, the 
small town of Neemuch, and most of 
the surrounding country, belonging to 
Sindia. The cantonment itself is in 
feet on his ground, but was sold or 
ceded by hfin, though with considerable 
reluctance, at the last peace. Not even 
Swabia, or the Palatinate, can offer a 
more checquered picture of interlaced 
sovereignties than Meywar, and indeed 
all Malwah, df which Meywar, in com- 
mon patience, is always reckoned a 
part In the heart of the territory 
which on our English maps hears Sin- 
dia’s colour, are many extensive dis- 
tricts bel ong ing to Holkar,* Ameer 
KMz>, the #§ja of Kotah, Sc c. ; and here 
scarcely any two villages together be- 
long to the same sovereign. Sindia, 
however, though all this is usually j 


reckoned beyond his boundary, has the 
lion’s share. Never was an arrange- 
ment better calculated to ensure pro- 
tection and impunity to robbers, even if 
there had not been abundance of jungle 
and inaccessible rocks,? inhabited by a 
race (the Bheels) whose avowed pro- 
fession, from the remotest antiquity, has 
been plunder. The presence of a 
powerful army in the midst of such a 
territory, under officers anxious and 
interested in the maintenance of good 
order, has, of course, contributed greatly 
to repress these disorders, and must, as 
1 should apprehend, be regarded as a 
real benefit and blessing to the country 
by all its peaceable an# industrious in- 
habitants. 

I was very hospitably entertained at 
Neemuch by Captain Macdonald, poli- 
tical agent for this part of India, and 
brother to Major Macdonald Kinneir, 
whose travels in Asia were published 
some years ago. He was a long time 
aide-de-camp and secretary to Sir John 
Malcolm. I derived much valuable in- 
formation from him respecting the route 
to Bombay, which is all under his con- 
trol, and which he had himself surveyed 
and laid down in a new direction, — 
the route to Saugor, the inhabitants of 
this and the neighbouring countries, 
and their rulers. There was no doubt 
of the route to Saugor (which, in my 
anxiety to rejoin my wife and children, 
I had still a great hankering after), 
through Bundelcund and Mlw apoor 
being perfectly safe and practicable, 
though I should latterly find Jhe heat 
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very oppressive in marching, and almost 
intolerable in a palanquin. Nor, in- 
deed, did it appear that there were 
means for laying a dak in that direc- 
tion, so that I could not hope to arrive 
on the river till the 20th or 21st of April. 
As to the facilities of proceeding from 
Mirzapoor by water, I found two oppo- 
site statements ; some maintaining that 
the passage might, by the help of the 
stream, be made in six weeks ; while 
one officer, who said he had himself 
performed it, declared that it would, 
from the delay occasioned by the south- 
ern monsoon, occupy at least two 
months or ten weeks, even supposing, 
which was not always to be expected, 
that the Moorshedabad river was open, 
and that I was spared the detour by 
Chudna and the Sunderbunds, which 
would make three weeks more. On 
the whole, unless I determined to go by 
dak from Benares to Calcutta, a mea- 
sure not to be adopted in April or May 
without real necessity, I found that I 
should gain but little time by giving 
up Bombay, while by doing so, the 
sacrifice of probable usefulness and fu- 
ture com enience which I should make 
would be very great. I therefore made 
up my mind, though with a heavy 
heart, to go on, in the hope that a kind 
Providence would still continue to 
watch over those dear objects, to meet 
whom in safety, after my long absence, 
was at present my chief earthly wish. 

1 determined, however, on relinquish- 
ing my visit to Mhow, because Captain 
Macdonakl fissured me both that the 
earlier in April l left the hot country 
of Guzerat the better, and also that after 
the middle of that month 1 should find 
considerable difficulty in Obtaining a 
passage by sea from Surat to Bombay. 

The character of the Rajpoots, and 
their government, Captain Macdonald 
represented in unfavourable terms. 
The people, who are grievously op- 
pressed, and have been, till very 
lately, engaged in incessant war, have 
the vices of slaves added to those of 
robbers, with no more regard to truth 
than the hatives of our own provinces, 
exceeding them in drunkenness, fond- 
les! and sensuality, while 

thaw- a blood^thirstinejs from 


which the great mass of Hindoos are 
very far removed. Their courage, 
however, and the gallant efforts they 
made to defend their territories against 
the Maharattas, deserve high praise ; 
and some effects qf a favourable nature 
have been produced among them by 
the intercourse which they have had 
with the English.. The specimens 
our nation which* they have hitherto 
seen have, on the whole, ?>een very 
^favourable. None of the king’s regi- 
ments have yet been sent here, and few 
Europeans of any description except 
officers. They have, therefore, seen 
little of the drunkenness and violence 
of temper which have made the natives 
of our own provinces at once fear and 
despise a Feringce soldier, and they 
still, Captain Macdonald says, admire 
us $iore and wonder more at the differ- 
ence of wisdom, morals, and policy 
which they perceive between us and 
them, th$i any other people with whom 
he has had intercourse in India. And 
lie is of opinion that their present state 
of feeling affords by no means an un- . 
favourable soil for the labours of a 
missionary. 

The Bheels were regarded both by 
him and the other officers with whom 
I conversed, as unquestionably the 
original inhabitants of the country, and 
driven to their present fastnesses and 
their present miserable way of life by 
the invasion of those tribes, wherever 
they may have come from, who profess 
the religion of Brahma- This the 
Raj p>ots themselves, in this part of 
India, virtually allow, it being admitted 
in the traditional history of most of 
their principal cities and fortresses, that 
they were founded by such or such 
Bheel chiefs, and conquered from them 
bv such and such children of the Sun. 
Their manners are described as resem- 
bling, in very many respect^ those of 
the Rajmahal Puharrees. And, thieves 
and savages as they are, I found that 
the officers with whom I conversed 
thought them, on the whole, a better 
race than their conquerors. Their 
word is more to be depended on, they 
are of a franker and livelier* character, 
tbeir women are for better treated and 
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dhed blood without scruple in cases of 
, deadly feud, or in the regular way of a 
foray, they are not vindictive or inhos- 
pitable under other circumstances, and 
several British officers have, with per- 
fect safety, gone hunting and fishing 
into their country, without escort 41 or 
guide, except what these poor savages 
^ themselves cheerfully furnished for a 
little brandy. This is the more touch- 
ing, since on this frontier nothing has 
been done for them, and they have l>eeft 
treated, I now found, with un mingled 
severity. In the south, where Sir John 
Malcolm could carry everything in his 
own way, he raised a corps out of their 
number, which be placed under the 
command of their own chiefs, and sub- 
jected to just as much discipline as a 
wild people were likely to bear, and as 
was necessary for the nature of the ser- 
vice in which they were to be employed. 
He also secured them the peaceable 
possession of a certain portion of their 
lands which had been depopulated by 
the PindarFoes, obtaining for them a 
freedom from toes for a sufficient 
number of year^to make it worth their 
while to acquire mdustrious habits\la 
short, he proceeded in nearly the fame 
manner, and with full as much success, 
as Cleveland did with the Puharrees. 

In this part of India nothing of the 
kind has been done ; they have, indeed, 
had facilities held out to them to enter 
into our local corps, but these corps are 
under the same severe discipline and 
exact drill with the regular regiments, 
which it is idle to suppose that a savage 
would endure. Though there is waste 
land in abundance, no effectual mea- 
sures have been taken to persuade the 
princes of the country to allow op in- 
duce the Bheels to. settle in it, and as 
the poor people themselves complain, 
we punish them for robbing while we 
give them no means of earning their 
subsistence in an honest way. 

The difficulties, indeed, which the 
English residents have to encounter in 
their attempts to improve ttfe condition 
either of Bheels or Hindoos are in this 
country very great. All interference 
in the internal concerns of the petty 
Sovereigns who are the Company’s feu- 
datories, is natyrslly wviewed with a 


jealous eye by the native rulers them- 
selves, and except in the way of advice 
or indirect influence is, in all ordinary 
cases, discouraged by the supreme 
Government. The rajas of these states 
are the most ignorant and degraded of 
men, incompetent to judge of their own 
true interests, and uninfluenced by any 
other motive which might induce them 
to consult the happiness of their people. 

The liana h of Oodeypo or, in addition 
to the circumstances of his character, 
which I have already detailed, is sur- 
rounded and governed by minions of 
! the most hateful description, who drain 
liis treasury, force him to contract new 
debts, and squeeze his people to the 
utmost. The heir apparent of Pertaub- 
ghur, who had till lately been the effi- 
cient sovereign of the country, is now 
in confinement by order of the English 
Government, in consequence of his hav- 
ing committed, in about three \ ears' 
time, no fewer than six murders with 
his own hands, or at least sanctioned 
them by bis presence. II is father, the 
raja, who was entirely unable to restrain 
him, but pleaded with many tears for 
his liberty, is a poor old man, past 
everything except a strong affection 
for his unworthy son, and a, spirit i>f 
avarice which seems to know no bound*, 
and will not be convinced that he 
would increase hi* revenue*, even- 
tually, by allowing his waste lands ti> 
be cultivated at easy rents. The iiaja 
of Banswarra is a very )oung and 
weak prince, and the Ra jas of I .unco- 
warra and Doongurpoor are, in fact, 
without power to do good; the territo- 
ries of the former never having re- 
covered from the cruelty of tin; Pindar- 
roes, and, consequently, are become 
jungle from one end to the offe r, and 
the poor prince of Doongurpoor bring 
in the hands of a party of rebels who 
have shut up themselves and him in u 
strong castle, where they are at this 
moment besieged by a body of the 
j Bombay army, who, finding themselves 
1 unequal to their work, have applied for 
help to Neexnuch. 

| In such a state of society, and in a 
country previously reduced by Malta- 
rattas and Pindarreea to a state of uni- 
versal misery, such as be* 
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sides has klfbwn, little can be done in 
the way of advice or influence by young 
men stationed at different courts, ana 
obliged to apply for directions to a 
government a thousand miles oft'. It 
is even probable that too frequent or 
too arbitrary interference would defeat 
its own ends, and that such a clggLcon- 
nection as subsists with Oude,wK* in- 
stance, would, as in that case, by no 
means add to the happiness of the 
people whom we seek to benefit. But 
that for these poor Bheels many ad- 
vantages might be even now obtained, 
and that it would be a wise as well as 
a most humane policy to secure them 
as our allies, in any future struggles in 
tliis part of India, 1 am fully persuaded ; 
as well as that, had Sir John Malcolm 
been made governor, as he desired to 
be, of all (Vntral India, this point, and 
many others advantageous to the people 
of the country, would have been, long 
since, secured permanently. No diffi- 
culties could bo greater than those 
which he met with in Southern Mal- 
wah, ami \q\ that country, from a mere 
wilderness, is now, I am told, a garden. 
There are, indeed, few such go\err.ors 
as Sir John Malcolm to be found, but 
any intelligent government establish d 
with distinct powers, and the advan- 
tage's of local information, in the centre 
of India, would, 1 am convincid, be a 
gn at blessing to the country, and a 
security to our dominion here, so great 
as hardly to be appreciated. 

Meantime it is satisfactory to find 
that, though our influence has not done 
all the good which might be desired or 
expected, that which has been done is 
rea 1 1 y considerable. Except from those 
poor Bheels, and from the few gangs of 
marauders which still lurk in different 
parts of the country, that country is 
now at peace; and how slight are these 
dangers, and how easy to be borne an* 
the oppressions of their native rajas, 
in comparison with tha annual swarm 
of Pindarree horsemen, who robbed, 
burned, ravished, enslaved, tortured, 
and murdered over the whole extent of 
territory from the Runn to the Bay of 
Bengal ? While their ingoads are re- 
to say nothinpof Jeswunt 
and Ameer Khkn the 


coming of the English cannot but be 
considered as a blessing. And I only 
hope that we may not destroy the sort 
of reverence and awful regard with 
which, I believe, our nation is still 
looked upon here. 

Captain Macdonald agreed with Dr. 
Gibb in speaking of the Mussulman 
governors as w iser and better than the 
Hindoos ; their religion, in fact, i S 
better, aim their education is some- 
thing superior. But it should seem, 
by what he says, that Sindias terri- 
tories, and llolkar’s, are also better go- 
verned than those of these western 
princes, whose misfortunes and long- 
continued degradation seem to have 
done anything but taught them wis- 
dom. Si nd i a is himself, a man by no 
means defic ient in talents or good in- 
tentions ; but his extensive and scat- 
tered territories have never been under 
any regular system of control, and his 
Maharutta nobles, though they too are 
described as a letter race than the 
Rajpoots, are robbers almost by pro- 
fession, and only suppose themselves 
to thrive when they are living at the 
expense of their neighbours. Still, 
from his well -disciplined army and 
numerous artillery, his government 
has a stability which secures peace, at 
least, to the districts under his own 
eye: and as the Pi ndarrees feared to 
provoke him, and even professed to be 
his subjects, his country has retained 
its ancient wealth and fertility to a 
greater degree than most other parts of 
Central India. The territories of 
Holkar were as badly olf as any, but 
for their restoration they had the ad- 
vantages of Sir John Malcolm’s advice 
and commanding influence. The mi- 
ll istCTrs who have ruled the country 
during the young raja’s minority are 
of bis choice; the systenwof adminis- 
tering justice and collecting the re- 
venue, recommended by him, has been 
preserved, and, by all which I can 
learn, the beautiful valley of the Ner- 
buddah has enjoyed, during the last 
ten years, a greater degree of peace and 
prosperity than it perhaps ever did be- 
fore within the limits of Hindoo history. 

Besides the Rajpoots, Bheels, and 
Jains, a good many J&U are scattered 
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up and down these provinces, chiefly 
as cultivators of the land. There are 
also more Mussulmans than I expected 
to find, of whom the majority are of 
Patan race and of the Sunnite sect. 
The smaller, but by far the wealthier 
and more industrious party, are here 
called Boras, — a sect whose opinions 
are but imperfeqitly ascertained. They 
approach nearest to the Sheeahs, with 
a tendency towards Sooffeism, and are 
believed by Captain Macdonald to be 
a remnant of the old sect of Hussunus, 
or as they are called in European fiis- 
tory, “ Assassins." They have no- 
thing 1 , however , at present of the san- 
guinary and warlike temper which 
distinguished the followers of the “ Old 
Man of the Mountain." They are in 
general very peaceable and orderly 
merchants and tradesmen, and have 
considerable influence and privileges 
m most of the cities of Central India, 
agreeing far better with both Jains and 
Rajpoots than their fiery Sunnite rivals. 
Between these last and them, however, 
blood has been lately shed. A new 
Sunnite teacher in the city of Mundis- 
sOre, a few weeks since, thought proper 
to distinguish himself by a furious at- 
tack on the Sheeite heresy from the 
pulpfy and by exhorting the true be- 
lievers to cast out such wretches from 
dwelling among them. In consequence 
some wealthy Boras were insulted in the 
bazar by the Patans, and a fray ensued, 
in which the Boras, peaceable as they 
generally are, had the advantage. The 
Sunnite preacher was killed, but his 
body was buried by his friends with 
all the honours of martyrdom. The* 
fray was again renewed, when the 
Patans killed several Boras, and drove 
the rest from the place, declaring that 
they would pursue their advantage in 
all the neighbouring towns till the ac- 
cursed were rooted from the earth. It 
ended in two companies of British Se- 
poys being sent to keep the peace, and 
in the arresting of one or two ring- 
leaders. Had not a large force been 
at hand, it is probable tljat a grand 
war would have begun between the ; 
parties in half the totals of Malwah ; i 
so easily' is, blood shed where all hands : 
are armed and all Jaws feeble. 


February 26. — I dined iHth Colonel 
Lumley, the commandant of the station. 

February 27. — I read prayers and 
preached m the drawing-room of Sir 
David Ochterlony’s house to a congre- 
gation of nearly a hundred. I had 
eight communicants, and, which I did 
not JMpct, four applicants for cou- 
firmJHro, among whom was my host. 
Captain Macdonald. 

February 28. — I sent off the tents 
and people at sunrise, but Dr. Smith 
and I remained till night or rather 
morning, when we travelled in our 
palanquins towards Pertaubghur. The 
weather had been really cold for seve- 
ral days, and this night there was a 
! hard frost, a circumstance which I did 
not expect at this time of year and in 
this latitude. We are here, however, 
in one of the highest parts of Malw ah, 
all of which is considerably elevated 
above the sea. The height of the plain 
of Pertaubghur is reckoned at aixmt 
1700 feet, an altitude, however, hardly 
sufficient to account for the degree of 
cold which was felt. For us this was 
very pleasant and wholesome, but the 
opium crops and the fruit-trees were 
sad sufferers. Captain Macdonald says 
that Malwah suits most European gar- 
den-stuff well, but potatoes degenerate 
fast, and are of so small a size, that the 
natives, after, in many instances, trying 
the experiment, have ceased to culti- 
vate them. He had some tolerable 
ones in his own garden, some fine roses 
just come into bloom, and a good show 
of straw berries not quite ripe. 

March 1. -We arrived at Pertaub- 
ghur, a small city, the residence of a 
petty raja, with a battalion of Sepoys 
cantoned in the neighbourhood. The 
commandant, Major Hamilton, showed 
us much hospitality and kindness, and 
from him, as being placed in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the Bheels, 

I obtained a good deal of the informa- 
tion which I have, in the last few 
pages, communicated respecting them. 
Pertaubghur contains little or nothing 
worth seeing. The countro round u 
is undulating and fertile, with extei Move 
fields of poppies and wheal«*#&i$ good 
many scattered pfmHrislit The 
groves of 
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all ruined by the Pindarrees, and, in 
spite of its fertility, all beyond the 
immediate neighbourhood of the large 
towns is jungle. The raja has the 
privilege of coining money, grounded, 
as he pretends, but as seems very doubt- 
ful, on a grant of one of the Mogul em- 
perors. He was allowed to retain it 
when he became feudatory to the 
British Government, but has so re- 
peatedly abused it bv fraudulently 
altering the standard, tlrnt he probably 
will not be sufferei^Pto strike money 
much longer.^ Ornaments of gold, 
silver, and enamel, are to l>e procured 
here ; l saw a necklace and bracelets 
of gold embossed with the twenty-four 
avatars of Indian mythology, which 
were very curious and prettily 
wrought. 

March 2. — I was joined by nine more 
horsemen of Captain Smith's local regi- 
ment, making the number of my escort 
eighteen. I had not asked for any 
increase of guards, but Colonel Iaunley 
told me that my road lay too near the 
seat of war in Doougurpoor, and 
through a country at all times so un- 
settled, that he did not like to send me 
away with a smaller number. Yet the 
road takes us, comparatively, through 
a far better country than that which 
used to he followed, and which led di- 
rect!} through the gorge of the moun- 
tains at Gulliakotc, into a very dismal 
wilderness of several days' journey, so 
much infested by tigers that no tra- 
vellers could safely move before sun- 
rise. The consequence of a contempt 
of this precaution Major Hamilton told 
me in an affecting story. One of his 
acquaintance 1 , who was marching with a 
l>ody of troops betw een Gujtjiakote and 
Lunoewarra, called on a Bneel villager 
to be bis guide through the wood very 
early one morning. The Bheel re- 
monstrated, observing that it was not 
the custom of the country to inarch 
before daylight, and that it was dan- 
gerous to do so. The officer, supposing 
this to be the mere pretext of laziness, 
was positive, and threatened him if he 
did pot go on. The man said nothing 
took his shield and swora 
and talked ou along the narrow path 
long grassand bamboos. 


The officer followed at the head of his 
men, and had moved slowly half asleep 
on his saddle for about five miles, when 
he heard a hideous roar, and saw a 
very large tiger spring past him so 
close that he almost brushed his htiyse. 
The poor Bheel lifted up his swor^nd 
shield, but was down in an instant 
under the animal's paws, who turned 
round with him in his mouth, growling 
like a cat over a mousrfand looked the 
officer in the face He vlid what could 
be done, and with nis men attacked the 
tiger, whom they wounded so severely 
that he dropped his prey, fifit the first 
blow had done its work effectually, 
and the poor man's skull was mashed 
in such a manner as, literally, to be all 
In pieces The officer told Major 
Hamilton that from that day forwards 
tlqs scene was seldom absent from his 
dreams, and with the least illness or 
fever he had always a return of the 
vision of the tiger, with the unfortu- 
| nate man in his jaws, whom his im- 
prudence had sacrificed. 

March 3. — We went this morning 
about seventeen miles to a small ana 
very poor village named Chompna, 
w hither supplies had l>ecn sent before- 
hand by the Raja of Pertaubghur, who 
was himself at Deeoleear, a fort at some 
distance, but from whom we had a 
civil message. The country is pretty, 
with a mixture of wood and arable 
land which is by no means disagree- 
able. The trees are either dhak or 
peepul, but near the villages are a few 
mangoes now in blossom. The hills 
are low, but very rocky, the valleys 
and level ground of a rich and deep 
though light black loam, which, under 
a good government, would soon be a 
garden. The villagers, however, are 
among the poorest that I have seen, 
and reminded me in dress and squalor, 
though not quite in the outward signs 
of ill-health, of the wretched inhabit- 
ants of the Terrai of Rohilcund. These 
poor people complained bitterly of the 
injury * done to their poppies by the 
frost, which was again severe last night. 
Their wheat is happily very promising, 
but it is on the opium that they chiefly 
depend to nay their rents. The heavy 
transit-duties imposed by the different 
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rajas on the exportation and importa- 
tion of corn are very ruinous to agri- 
culture. In Guzerat the inhabitants 
of this fertile region would, generally, 
have a ready market for their wheat, 
Midjpuring this present year it bears a 
price in the neighbourhood of Baroda 
to what it bears at Pertaubghur, 
being twenty-seven seer the rupee at 
the latter place, and at the former, if 
we are rightly informed, nine * the 
rupee, a difference which, with an open 
ana easy communication, could not 
possibly exist unless the intermediate 
duties were exorbitant If this is the 
case, it would be, surely, a fair subject 
of interference oh the part of the Com- 
pany’s Government, as both Guzerat 
and Malwah would be gainers by a free 
interchange of their commodities. It 
should seem, however, either that these 
tolls have been lowered, or that the 
present high price has of itself been a 
sufficient stimulus to prompt men to 
carry com southwards, inasmuch as, 
though we had as yet seen none , we 
met or overtook, in the course of our j 
onward journey, a great many parties { 
of Briniarrees and waggoners, who j 
were either taking com from Malwah, j 
or were going thither from Guzerat to 
purchase it. The people, however, j 
complained that even now the profit ! 
they should make would, to use their j 
own phrase, “ not be enough to fill their 
bellies.” 

One ,of Dr. Smith’s saeeses died to- 
day. He was taken so ill in his march \ 
to this place as to be unable to proceed, j 
I sent an elephant and some people for t 
him, who found him insensible, and he 
remained so till he expired, soon after 
his arrival. The cholera had showed 
itself in several instances at Pertaub- 
ghur, but this was apparently nothing 
of the kind. He was a Hindoo, and 
was burned by his companions in the 
course of the evening. 

The gram “ dhana ” had just been 
cut before this nipping wind and frost 
arrived,— happily, as the suwarrs told 
me, or that also must have suffered. 

We met to-day a considerable num- 
ber of bullocks laden with an intoxi- 
cating drug called “ mho wall,” a flower, 
the jmee of which they ferment and take 


in various forms. It grows on a large 
tree, and drops off about this time of 
year. The part which they use is the 
round bulb, or calyx, from w hich the 
leaves grow. The colour is a pale pink. 
These men were bringing their loads 
from Doongurpoor to Pertaubghur, 
against the great period of the Hoolee, 
when all sorts of indulgence and ex- 
citation are in request. 

March 4.— We marched coven coss, 
or about sixteen miles, to Amba Kamba, 
or, as it is generally called, Ambera. 
The country during this march be- 
comes more rugged and woody, but is 
still tolerably well cultivated ; and 
after passing a low but rocky chain of 
hills, I was glad to see that the people 
w r ere at work in their poppy-grounds,, 
and that the frost, to all appearance, 
had not extended far in this direction. 
The opium is collected by making two 
or three superficial incisions in the 
seed-vessel of the poppy, whence a 
milky juice exudes which is carefully 
collected. The time of cuttinir them 
seems to be os soon as th< p»*t.ds of the 
flower fall oft w hieh is alnmf the pi t - 
sent season. >ugar-miJis are Men in 
every village, hut no canes are now 
growing. Tie* crops of barley and 
wheat are \ery thin, and the whole 
Country bears marks of drought, though 
not hy any means so decided I \ and dis- 
mally as Jyepoor. 

Ambera is a large village on the slope 
of a hill, with a nullah not far from it, 
now' standing in pools, and some large 
trees. At some little distance it e 
enclosed by rocks fringed with wood, 
and the seen*- would be beaut tin! if if 
were less parched and sunburnt. The 
morning had been again cold, but it 
was very hot during the day. We 
must now, indeed, expect to be more or 
less inconvenienced by heat, and may 
reckon ourselves fortunate in the frosty 
mornings which have so long favoured 
us. The people of Ambera were very 
noisy all day and great part of the 
night, in the merriment of the Iloplee. 

In the course of the evening a mau 
came to us who said he was a ehartm 
from Catty war. He had not his dis- 
tinctive dress on, which I was cautious 
to see. I told him, the*e&i% tobrixig 
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his “ hurra pugree,” or large turban, 
and that ho should have a present. He 
promised to do so, hut never returned, 
and had, possibly, laid claim to a cha- 
racter which did not belong to him. 

I was to-day talking with Dr. Smith 
on the remarkably diminutive stature 
of the women all over India, — a cir- 
cumstance extending, with very few 
exceptions, to the female children of 
Europeans by native mothers ; and ob- 
served that one could hardly suppose 
such little creatures to be the mothers 
or daughters of so tall men as many of 
the Sepoys are. He answered, that the 
women whom we saw in the streets and 
fields, and those with whom only, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, Europeans 
could form connections, were of the 
lowest caste, whose growth was stinted 
from an early age by poverty and hard 
labour, and whose husbands and bro- 
thers were also, as I might observe, of 
a very mean stature. That the Sepoys, 
and respectable natives in general, kept 
their women out of our way as much 
as possible; but that he, as a medical 
man. bad frequently had women of the 
better sort brought to him h>r ad\ iee, 
wj^ose personal advantages com> ponded 
with those of their husbands, and who 
were of stature equal to thdffcommon 
run of European female*^ ^ 

Mttrch f>. About two miles beyond 
Amheru the rout^uoscends a steep pavs, 
owHmng with treesl into an e\tensi\e 
foresaw h id i we traversed for fifteen 
miles to Chotoe Sirwan, a small station 
of police Sepo\s, near which our tents 
were pitched. The tract, however, is 
not entirely without inhabitants. Soon 
after descending from the ghat we came 
to a Hheel hut, whose oifrner we en- 
gaged, by the promise of a reward, to 
gmde us through the-jungle, and after- 
wards passed two or three little ham- 
lets of the same nation, with small 
patches of cultivation round each. The 
huts were all of the rudest description, 
of sticks wattled with long grass, and 
a thatch of the same, with boughs laid 
over it to keep it from being blown 
away. They were crowded close to- 
gether, as if for mutual protection, but 
with «. small thatched enclosure ad- 
joining for their cattle. Their fields j 


were also neatly fenced in with boughs, 
i a practice not common in India, but is 
here, I suppose, necessary to keep off 
the deer and antelopes from their com. 
The soil is poor and stony, and few of 
the trees of large size. There is, how- 
ever, a better supply of water than I 
expected, none of the nullahs being per- 
fectly dryJwen in this thirsty yearj 

■ but stand fn^in pools, as Bruce describes 
the rivers in Abyssinia. The whole 
country, indeed, and what I saw of the 
people, reminded me of the account 

■ which he has given of the Shangalla. 

All the Bheels whom we saw to-day 
were small slender men, less broad- 
shouldered, I think, and with faces less 
Celtic, than the Puharrees of Rajmalial, 
nor did I think them quite so dark as 
these last. They were not so naked as 
the two whom I met at Ummeerghur, 
having a coarse and dirty cotton cloth 
wrapped round the head and shoulders, 
and a sort of plaited petticoat round 
their loins, of the same material. Two 
of them had rude swords and shields, 
the remainder had all bows and arrows 
resembling those which I had seen be- 
fore, except that the arrow-heads, not 
being intended for striking fish, were 
fixed. The bow-strings were veiy 
neatly made of bamboo-slips plaitea. 
Their beards and hair were not at all 
woolly, but thick aud dishevelled, and 
their whole appearance very dirty and 
ill-fed. They spoke cheerfully, how- 
ever, their countenances were open, 
and the expression of their eyes and 
lips good-tempered. Few of them ap- 
peared to know anything of Hindoo- 
stanee. ' . 

At Chotee Sirwan no supplies were 
to he obtained, except water from a 
nullah at some distance, and boughs 
for the elephants and camels* Some 
tradesmen from the thanna at Ninnore 
had brought supplies for sale sufficient 
for the day, but nothing further ; and I 
was again, with reluctance, but from 
sheer necessity, compelled to give orders 
for continuing our march on the Sun- 
day. The weather was extremely hot 
during the greater part of the day, but 
this is obviously among the most ad- 
vantageous months for passing the 
jungle. The long grass is now burnt, 
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or eaten s down by the cattle, — the 
marshes are nearly dry, — and those 
prevailing causes of disease removed, 
'which, at other times of the year, make 
this tract no less deadly than the Terrai. 
Efpn the tigers are less formidable now 
that their covert is so much diminished. 
The prospect, nevertheless, is dismal ; 
nobody can say, 

Merry it is in the good green wood 

The rocks seem half calcined, the 
ground is either entirely bare and 
black, or covered with a withered rust- 
ling grass ; the leaves which remain on 
the trees are dry and sapless, crackling 
in the hand like parchment; and the 
bare scorched boughs of, by far, the 
greater number give a wintry appear- 
ance to the prospect, which is strangely 
contrasted with the fierce glow of the 
atmosphere,! and a sun which makes^ 
the blood boil and the temples throb,* 
A great proportion of the trees are teak, 
but all of small size. There are some 
fine peepuls, which retain their leaves 
in the moist dingles by the river side ; 
and the pink blossom of the dhak, and 
a few scattered acacias, the verdure of 
which braves even the blast of an Ara- 
bian desert, redeem the prospect from 
the character of unmingled barrenness. 
Still it is sufficiently wild and dreary. 
.Abdullah observed, and I was struck 
with the accuracy of the comparison, 
that the huts, the form of the hills, and 
the general appearance of the country 
and people, greatly resembled the bor- 
ders of Circassia and Georgia. 

This being the great day of Hooleo, 
all my Hindoo servants came to pay 
their compliments, and bring presents 
of red powder and sugar-plums. The 
event was rather costly to me, as I was 
obliged to make presents in return. 
But it is the “ dustoor,” and who in 
India can transgress that unwritten and 
common law of the land ? 

Cashiram and the servants were very 
fall of two adventures which had be- 
fallen them in their night’s march. 
The first was that they heard people 
for some time running among the bushes 
dear them, as if watching to seize the 
camels, but that on one man looking 
out and seeing the Sepoys, all appeared 


to take flight. The other was, that a 
very large tiger crossed the path a little 
before daybreak, so* near that they 
could not have mistaken any other 
animal for him, particularly as the 
moon shone bright. He stopped as if 
to look at them for a moment, and then 
passed quietly, or, as they said, “civilly” 
on, as if neither courting nor fearing 
an encounter. All the suwarrs were 
very full of the change which had 
taken place in this country. ** Five 
years ago,” one of them said, “a thou- 
sand men could hardly have forced 
their way through these jimgles and 
their inhabitants, now I was safe with 
sixty.” I asked if small parties were 
safe ? and they answered, “by no 
means that “ the Blieels were a.s 
great robbers and murderers as ever 
where they h&d the power/' but that 
“ they were very much afraid of the 
red coats.” I forgot to mention before, 
that, on our first approaching the Blieel 
villages, a man ran from the nearest 
hut to the top of a hill, and gave a 
shrill shout or scrcani, which we hoard 
repeated from the furthest hamlet in 
sight, and again from two others which 
we could not see. 1 asked the meaning 
of this, and my suwarrs assured lit- 
that these were their signals to give tin* 
alarm of our coming, our numbers, and 
that we had horse with us. By this 
means they knew at once whether it 
was advisable to attaek us, to fly, or to 
remain quiet, while if there were any 
of them of their number w ho had par- 
ticular reasons for avoiding ?m inter- 
view with the troops and magistrates of 
the lowlands, they had thus fair warn- 
ing given theinlfo keep out of the way/ 
This sounds lille a description of Rob 
Roy’s country, but these j>oor llheels 
are far less formidable enemies than 
the old Mac Gregors. In the afternoon 
we walked *up to one of the nearest 
hills, where were some huts of this un- 
fortunate nation. They were all shut 
up, and an old man who came to meet 
us said that they wer^ empty. He 
himself, and a young man, wpo was, 
he said, his nephew, remained alone in 
the placet all the rest weiWwi& their 
cattle in the Jungle. 

Dr. Smith, who baa an exMb&tear, 
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and knows Hindoostanee well, was able 
to converse with these people more 
readily than any of our party, and said 
that it was chiefly in accent and tone 
that their language differed from the 
dialect usually spoken in Malwah. 
They speak in a drawling sort of re- 
citative, which Dr. Smith imitated, and 
found them jkaU'h his meaning much 
better than they otherwise could. The 
old man said that they had suffered 
much from want of rain, that their 
crops had been very scanty, that there 
was little pasture left for their cattle, 
and what was worst of all, they ex- 
pected the pools of the neighbouring 
nullah to dry up before the end of the 
hot weather. When that happened, he 
said with much resignation— 44 they 
must go down to Doongurpoor, or some 
other place where there wks water, and 
do as well as they could.’' Both the 
inen were evidently in fear, and even 
trembled ; they showed an anxiety that 
we should not go near their huts, and 
were unw illing to trust themselves with 
us as far as our tents, though they per- 
fectly understood my promise that they 
should have something to eat. I pressed 
the young man to shoot one of his ar- 
rows at a mark, but he had only two 
with him, and he looked at us all 
round as if he feared we wanted to 
make him part with his means of de- 
fence. 1 succeeded, however, in re- 
assuring him ; he shot at and hit a tree 
about a hundred yards off, and on my 
praising his skill, let ffy his other ar- 
row, which went straight enough, but 
struck the ground near the root. He 
held his bow and arrow in the English 
manner, differently from the Ilindoo- 
stanees, w ho place the arfoer on what 
we should cal! the wrong side, and 
draw the string with the thumb ; his 
arrows were not ill-made, but his bow 
was what a “British bowmttn” would 
call a very slight one. The applause 
which he received, and the security 
which he now felt, made him familiar. 
He sate ou the ground to show us the 
manner ip which his countrymen shoot 
from aipidthe long grass, holding the 
bow feet, and volunteered 

. different objects, till I told 
no need of more trials ; 


I asked him what game hf usually 
killed, but apprehend that to misun- 
derstood me, for he said, with some 
eagerness of planner, “that he only 
used his bow in self-defence." He now 
was very willing to come to our camp, 
and his uncle followed him. I gave 
them three anas between them, for 
which they were very thankful. One 
of the suwarrs told me that the guide 
in the morning expressed much delight 
and some surprise at my keeping my 
word with him, in giving him the pro- 
mised bukshish, a pretty clear proof 
how these poor people are usually dealt 
with. 

The police thanna consists of three 
or four huts, with a small stage elevated 
on four poles for a sentry to stand on, 
so like those used by the Cossacks on 
the Circassian frontier, as to add greatly 
to the resemblance of scenery disco- 
vered by Abdullah. I again, ill* the 
course of the evening, longed for my 
w ife to see these things with me ; and 
though, after all, this is a country into 
which it is not likely that I should by 
choice take her, yet I know there is 
much in it which would amuse and in- 
terest her. 4 

March 6. — We proceeded this morn- 
ing about seven miles, through a very 
w ild forest of rock, wood, dingles, and 
dry ravines, to Panchelwas, a small 
village inhabited by a mixed population 
of Bheels and Rajpoots, and under the 
government of the Ranah of Banswarra. 
To this place we were told was a direct 
road over the hills from Neemuch, 
which would have saved us at least 
eight miles, and which, I found on re- 
ference to Sir John Malcolm's work, is 
laid down in his map of Central India. 

It is so rugged, however, and so in- 
fested by the unsubdued tribes of 
Bheels, that few travellers, except beg- 
gars and pilgrims, go that way. The 
houses of Panchelwas are built in the 
same manner with those of the Bheels, 
but are larger and neater; and there 
were one or two shops, and the work- 
yard of a wainwright, which showed our 
return to something like civilization. 
The carts here are very strong and 
low. The wheels have no spokes, but 
are made of the solid circles of the 


stem of ^BSxm tree, like tjiose of chit-. 
Aren’s cfRs m Eriglftnd. they have 
no axletrees of the kind used in Europe, 
hat the wheels are placed below foe 
carriage, and secured like those of 
wheelbarrows. 

The country, though still as wild as 
wild could be, had improved both in 
greenness and beauty during this morn- 
ing’s ride, and, on £he other side of 
Panchelwas, became extremely pretty. 
We crossed a river, the Mhye, which, 
notwithstanding its distance from the 
sea, though shallow, was still broad, 
and not stagnant, with rocks on each 
side, crowned with wood * and some 
ruined temples, while the hills were 
not only greener and better wooded 
than any we had lately seen, but as- 
sumed a certain degree of consequence 
of size apd outline. At last, our path 
still winding through the wood, but 
undCr the pbade of taller and wider 
spreading iipes, and over a soil ob- 
viously lessburnt and barren, we came 
to a beautiful pool, with some ruined 
temples/and a stately flight of steps 
leading tq iti overhung by palms, pec- 
pttls, ftnd tamarinds ; and beyond it, on 
th^ crown of a woody hill, the towers 
of a large castle. This was the palace 
of Banswarra, and on advancing a little 
further the town came in sight at it> 
foot, with its pagodas, ramparts, and 
orchards, xi 

I was much surprised to find in such 
a situation so large and handsome a 
place, of which I knew nothing before, 
except as one of those states which 
have been noted in India for the wild- 
ness and poverty of their inhabitants, 
and for their abominable custom of* 
murdering the greater part of their fe- 
male infants. This cruel and most 
unnatural sacrifice it has long been the 
endeavour of the British Government 
to induce its vassals and allies to aban- 
don. Major Walker, when resident at 
Baroda, thought he had succeeded with 
the greater part of them, but it is be- 
lieved by most officers on this side of 
the country, that the number saved was 
very small in proportion to that of the 
victims. Unhappily pride, poverty, 
and avarice are in league with super- 
stition to, perpetuate these horrors. It 


is ft disgrace for a noble fhmily to have 
a daughter unmarried, and still worse 
to marry her to a person of inferior 
birth, while they have neither the 
means nor the inclination to pay such 
portions as a person of their own rank 
would expect to receive with them. 
On the* other hand, the sacrifice of a 
child is believed, surely with truth, to 
be acceptable to “the evil powers,” and 
the fact is certain that, though the high- 
born Rajpoots have many sons, very 
few daughters are ever found in their 
palaces, though it is not easy to prove 
any particular instance of murder, or 
to know the way in w hich the victims 
are disposed of. The common story of 
the country, and probably the true one, 
for it is a |>oint on which, except w ith 
the English, no mystery is likely to be 
observed, is that a large vessel of milk 
is set in the chamlienof the lying-in 
woman Jpmd the infant, if a eirl, im- 
mediattTv plunged into it. Sir John 
Malcolm, however,' who supposes the 
practice to !>e on the decline, was told 
that a pill of opium was usually given. 
Through the influence of Major Walker 
it is certain that many children were 
spared, and previous to hi.s departure 
from Guzcriit, he received the most af- 
fecting compliment which a good man 
could receive, in being welcomed at 
the gate of the palace, on some**pubiic 
occasion, hj, a. procession of girls of 
high rank, who owed their livo to 
him, and who came to kiss his clothe?* 
and throw wreaths of flowers over him, 
as their deliverer and second father. 
Since that time, however, tilings have 
gone on wry much in the old train, 
and the am’wgrs made by the chiefs to 
any remonstrances of the British officers 
is, Pay our daughters’ mariiage por- 
tions and they shall live 1 ” Vet thessu 
very mcn,irather than strike a cowl 
would submit to the cruel lest marly M 
dom. Never may my dear wife and 
daughters forget how much their sex 
is indebted to Christianity ! 

The walls of Banswarra include a 
large circuit, as much, I should think, 
as those of Chester ; but in the erne, as 
well as the other instance, ft, good 
deal of space is taken up with gardens. 
There are some handsome testes md 
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an extensive bazar, in which I saw a 
considerable number of Mussulmans. 
We took up our abode without the walls 
in a little old palace, with a pretty 
garden and a large cistern of water, 
now dry, which has^ been appropriated 
by the rawul to the use of Captain 
Macdonald. From this house is an 
advantageous view of the city and 
palace: the trees are finer, and the 
view more luxuriant than anything, 
Gungrowr always excepted, which we 
have seen since our leaving Bhurt- 
poor. 4^ 

The rawul came to call on me in 
the afternoon with his kamdar, and a 
considerable train of vassals, whom lie 
presented to me as a highland chief 
would have done the gentlemen of his 
clan, and describing them in the same 
manner as the thakoors of his house. 
They were mostly good-looking stout 
men, of a rustic hut manly figure. The 
rawul himself is a small, thin, and 
effeminate young man, of no prepos- 
sessing appearance. He was plainly 
dressed, except that he had a very 
handsome sword, a most voluminous 
red turban, and great gold anklets, 
llis minister was a thin shrewd-looking 
person, with a very squeaking voice, a 
turban, as was fitting, of inferior dignity 
to his master's, but with large pearls in 
his ears. J embraced the rawul and 
his minister, and assigned them chairs 
on my right and left hand. The tha- 
koors all sat down on the fioor, with 
their shields before them in the Rajpoot 
fashion, and a crowd of servants and 
people of all descriptions, among whom, 
in order to do me honour, near half the 
Sepoys of my escort pressed, formed a 
semicircle of standers-by behind them. 
Ainlnlkth acted, ns usual, $s master of 
the ceremonies and interpreter, neither 
Dr. Smith nor I being versed in the 
technical and complimentary language 
of a court. At length, however, the 
conversation became more general, and 
they expressed much curiosity con- 
cerning the war in Ava. They had 
heard of Sir A. Campbell's success, 
and the capture of three hundred pieces 
of cannon, but were anxious to learn 
the further progress of the campaign. 

I talked to them about Sir John Mal- 


colm, of whom they spoke fpft? 
respect and apparent regain 
p wised great jox on hearing thathe 
TflW likely ag&u^to come out to IndutS 
They conversed readily enough, mow 
so than I had expected, about Doongor- 
poor and its war, though, as the rawul 
said in answer to my question, if it was 
not so ? that its raja was his kinsman. 

“ And Oodeypoor also ? ” said I. His 
countenance evidently brightened as he 
answered in Jfie affirmative, as if he 
derived consequence in his own opinion 
and that of others by his relationship 
to so illustrious a house. 

I now thought the visit had been long 
enough, and ordered pawn and attar te 
l>e brought. To my surprise, however 
the rawul kept his seat, called for his 
“ kaleau,” or Persian pipe, smoked some 
whiffs, then began talking again. A 
long whispering conversation ensued 
between him and his minister, . and 
while I was wondering inwhat all this 
would end, he begged my^kcceptance of 
a horse, which he said he had brought 
I for me. I was a good deal annoyed, 
but endeavoured to parry the offer as 
well as I could. I first pleaded that 
such things were unnecessary where 
there was good-will, and that 1 valued 
the almonds and sugar-plums which he 
had presented on first entering the 
room, as his gift, as much as an ele- 
phant coming from a person of less 
distinguished family. He bowed and 
smiled, but said, “ If you refuse the 
horse, how can I believe you like to 
receive a smaller present?” I then 
said I should accept the horse with 
gratitude, and should he much obliged 
to the raja to keep U for me till I re- 
turned that way, since in my journey 
between Bombay and Calcutta, I should 
go by sea, and be unable to take it with 
me. “ Oh,” said the raja, “ when you 
return I shall have more and finer 
horses for you, but you must not refuse 
to take this now.” In short, I w;as 
obliged to yield, and the horse was 
brought, a tolerable grey pony, but 
old, and not in the best condition, 
though quite as good as one generally 
meets among the. Rajpoot nobles. He 
now took leave, ana I accompanied 
him to the gate, the Sepoys presenting 
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OTTC&, which seemed to please Mm | it had been represented, which seemed 
much. Knowing, however, the poverty 1 to satisfy them, 
as 'well as the antiquity of his family, I In the afternoon Dr. Smith strolled 

tcould not bear the idea of taking the out by himself, and had some conversa- 
^horse without making a return iand, tion with a few old men whom he had 
after some deliberation, for it was not found under the shade of a tree. They 
easy to find anything I could spare seemed well satisfied with the present 
which he would like, I sent him the peaceable times, and answered Ins ques- 
glass lamp which used to hang in our tions very readily about the internal 
cabin on board ship, both as a pretty politics of their country. The kamdar, 
thing in itself, and one which he they said, was a Jain, and seemed to 
had, unquestionably, never seen before, hold him cheap accordingly : with the 
at the same time that it accorded with rawul they did not seem well pleased, 
the habits of his nation, who all burn He was twenty-one, they said, and yet 
lamps at night. I sent it by my fcer- not married, a circumstance always 
vants, with an apology for my not re- discreditable among the Hindoos, but 
turning his visit, from my anxiety to here particularly so, where it is a 
proceed on my journey. He returned matter of much difficulty for girls of 
a very civil message, and if I am to high blood to obtain suitable matches, 
believe the report of my messengers, We were objects of great curiosity in 
was well pleased with my present. Its this place. A crowd was assembled 
intrinsic value, I srfBuld guess, was all day before my gate, observing every 
fully equal to that which I had received movement within; and when I walked 
v from him in the evening I had as great a crowd 

The rawtil said his age was just after me as I have seen after a Persian 
twenty-one, and he had been on the ambassador, or other such outlandish 
musnud since the year 1816. Both he person, in the streets of London. 
and his minister spoke much of the During all the time of FJoolee drunk- 
oppression and cruelty formerly exer- enness is common among the Hindoos, 
cised on them by the Maharattas and and our hearers had been foi* some 
Pindarrees. They said that ours was days giving proof of it. To-night, 
a good government for peace, ^and however, they were so noisy after I 
putting down thieves, Vbut complmned was in bed, that I sent Abdullah to 
of the opium laws, imd asked where scold them. lie brought back word 
all the opium went which was mono- that there was a dispute between thorn 
polized. They listened with much at- and some banyans of the town about 
tfttttiou to Dr. Smith’s account of the payment On this 1 ordered all panics 
empire of China, and the quantity of to my bedside, in order to judge bv- 
oputm which was consumed there, but tween them, hut by the way the adver- 
W&tv Still more interested on his telling navies agreed between themselves, and 
them that on my voyage from Bombay I heard no more of it 
to Calcutta I must pass by Laiica (the March /. — Wc went between eleven 
gjveti tjO Ceylon ill the Hindoo and twelve miles through a wild but 
books, mid respecting they W(- \ pretty VL small village named 

many extravagant They I VUrodvea ? We were guided by Bheeis, 

would scarcely believt^^B^y hgn he and most of the people wc met were of 
said that it was now tua^Hwt ‘British that nation, though the villagers them- 
Government, and that' 1 nW l|ad l>een selves were Rajpoots. Supplies were 
there, and asked eagerly •* if Jlhe priii- scanty, and obtained with some diffi- 
cipal city was surrounded by a wall of culty from five or six neighbouring 
solid gold?” He answered that this hamlets. The place contains at present 
was an old tradition, but that they twenty-five families; it was, twenty 
themselves knew that Jpnany things years ago, a moderate-sized town, but 
mentioned in old bopk^Biiad not their was ruined by Mam Deen* one of the 
like on earth now Jdbat Lanca was followers of Jtwunt Softr Holkadyjnd 
•till - a rich country, , but not so fine as among the worst of the many bidj He 
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is now a pensioner of the British Go- temple, the largest and handsomest 
vernment, having surrendered to them which I had yet seen, and which, 
early in the last war, and is living in being completely deserted, Ihadatoler- 
retiremenj; in Hindostan. able opportunity to explore throughout 

I was told that no charge would be |The entrance is under a sort or pro- 
made for the wood, milk, and grass jecting porch by a flight of steps con- 
which had been furnished, and which ducting to an open vestibuleisupported 
were all the supplies which we had re- by pillars, and covered by a dome. On 
quired. I ga~e, however, a rupee to each side of the entrance are some more 
the zemindar, or potail, a very fine steps, leading to an open verandah over 
young peasant, hut who could scarcely the porch. To the right of the vesti- 
speak a word of Hindoostanee. We bule just mentioned is a small court, to 
walked in the evening through some its left a square hall, supported by 
small patches of cultivation, with jungle pillars internally, and roofed with flat 
all round, and a pleasing prospect of slabs of stone, laid across stone beams 
high woody hills; there were a great of unusual length, being twelve feet 
many mho wah-trees, not yet in bios- from pillar to pillar. Beyond the vesti- 
som, though they would be so, we were bule, and facing the entrance, I passed 
told, in a fortnight or three weeks, by an ascent oi three steps into another. 
They nearly resemble the oak in size, square hall, also with a flat roof, but 
form of th£ branches, and colour of the different from the last, as being open 
leaves. Of the mho wall and its uses a on the sides, and having a square plat- 
good account is given in Sir John form, I apprehend intended for an altar, 
Malcolm’s Central India. Its flower, in the midst. To the right and left of 
besides the intoxicating liquor obtained this hall were others of the same size, 
from it by fermentation, when dried, but covered with domes ; and beyond 
nearly resembles a small raisin both in these, to the extreme right and left, 
appearance and flavour. Its fruit, and were sanctuaries of about twelve feet 
the small pistachio nut which grows square, surmounted by high ornamented 
wild among these hills in great alum- pyramids, with their door-places richly 
dance, are the principal food of the carved, and having within, small altars 
wilder tribes of liheels. The latter like those in Roman Catholic churches, 
are said to be deleterious till roasted, or with vestiges of painting above them, 
at all events they contain an oil so In the centre, and immediately oppo- 
a stringent as not to be eatable. site to the entrance, a dark vestibule 

March 8. A romantic road through led into a large square room also 
a wood containing many fine trees, and covered externally with a pyramid , 
displaying a reasonable; show of vet- and having within, in the middle, a 
dure, brought us, about seven miles, to sort of altar, or throne of marhi^, on 
a small but. well-built village named, which were placed tour idols in a sitting 

KaJingera. A majority of the houses posture, also of marble, and not ill 
which we had seen in the territory of carved* On either side of this apart- 

Ihmswarra (I mean the Rajpoor nouses, 4 ment was a. richly-carved niche, or small 
for the Hhoeihwts are wretched enough'') 1 alcove, and beyond it, and still opposite 

m extremely well-built and respect- to the entrance, another small mtihnie 

able, of large bricks, frequently two led to an inner shrine about twelve feet 
htories high, and, with their out-build- square, also covered with a pyramid, 
jugs, and in their general style, possess- having an altar at its furthest end, and 
mg much of the exterior of an English a bas-relief of Parisn&th, surrounded by 
farm. Kalingera has also a sort of several smaller sitting figures, over it. 
manor-house, not unlike some of the The details of this room, however, I 
dismal-looking zemindarree houses near only saw imperfectly. It had no light 
Barrackpoor, the residence of a thakoor, but what came through its door, after 
the hereditary chief of this place and a traversing all the preceding apartments, 
small district round it Jta most re- It was very close and noisome, being 
markable building* however* is a Jain full of bats* which kept flapping against 
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rtky face, and whose dung covered the of men with large staves in their hands, 
door of both rooms. Though the naked except a cloth round the waist, 
thannadar of the village very civilly with very bushy hair, and a high cyl in- 
brought me paper, pen, and ink, he had drical cap, such as is not now worn in 
no torches, and without them it was India, but which exactly resembles that 
neither pleasant nor profitable to re- seen on the ancient figures at Persepolis 
main long in such a place, in a country and elsewhere in Persia. The sitni- 
where it was sure to be a harbour for larity was so striking that Abdullah, of 
all unclean and noxious animals. I bis own accord, pointed out one of 
could, however, by the light which I these head-dresses as like that on the 
had, see enough to satisfy me that the monument of Jumsheed Jinn, ami the 
arrangement of the figures was pretty prints which I have seen prove bis re- 
similar to that which I had seen in the collection to be accurate. The domes 
Jain temple at Benares. are admirably constructed, and the exe- 

From the dome-roofed apartments to cution of the 'whole building greatly 
the right and left of the hall which has superior to what I should have ex- 
the altar in it, a double verandah ex- pected to find in such a situation. Its 
tends, surrounding a court in which splendour of architecture, and its pre- 
the two sanctuaries which 1 have just sent deserted condition, wen* accounted 
described are enclosed ; the verandah for by the thannadar from the fact, 
to the court being open and supported that Kalingera had been ‘a place* of 
by pillars. The exterior one has no much traffic, and the residence of many 
opening to the country, but internally rich traders of the Jain sect, w ho were 
has/li number of narrow doors corre- all ruined or driven away by the Ma- 
sponfhng with the intercol animations of harattas, at whose door, indeed, all the 
the other.} It is also surmounted ex- misfortunes of this country are, with 
temally by a succession of small pyra- apparent reason, laid, 
mids, and on its western side, and ini- The antiquity of the buildimr I had 
mediately behind the central sanctuary, no means of ascertaining. It is in too 
is another chapel of the same kind good repair for me to think it \crv old, 
with this last, covered with a similar and there are no inscriptions on its 
pyramid, and approached by a very conspicuous parts ; a Mugree date 
elegant portico, or vestibule, of a square (IlOo) is visible on one of the stones 
form, supported by six pillars and as in the pavement of the interior \enm- 
many pilasters. & dab, near the south-west corner, but 1 

In the further shrine is an altar, and know not from what era this is reckoned, 
a large painting over it, much defaced, and the stone, from its situation, is not 
of a colossal head with a beard and likely to have been selected to receive 
flowing locks, and so far as can be the date of the building. If may have 
judged, a very venerable expression of been removed from some other edifice, 
countenance. This, as well as I can From Kalingera is about seven miles 
recollect, is different from anything more of jungle to Tam bresrn, a village 
which I saw at Benares, and may p( r- near which our tents were pitched 
haps belong to some mystery which under the shade of some fine trees, and 
they did not think fit to disclose to per- near a cistern which still contained a 
sons of a different religion. The in- little water. The situation was very 
terior of the apartments had but little beautiful, but made less agreeable than 
ornament except the images and has- it might have been by an unlucky aeei- 
reliefs which I have mentioned; the dent. Our little flock of sheep and 
exterior is richly carved, and the pyra- goats were resting after their march 
mids, mpre particularly, were formed under a spreading tree, when a monkey, 
in clusters of little canopies, as usual in who had come down to steal the shop- 
the Hindoo buildings of these provinces, herd’s breakfast, and was driven back 
but more elaborately wrought than is by him, in his hurried flight among the 
often seen. On each side the doors of branches stumbled on a bees’ nest which 
the different small sanctuaries are figures hung suspended in the air, and not 
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only got himself well stung, but brought 
out the whole swarm in fury against 
the poor unoffending animals beneath. 
Most of them were severely stung and 
bleated pitifully, but it was curious to 
observe the different conduct between 
the sheep and the goats. The former 
crowded all together, burying their 
noses in the sand, but with no apparent 
notion of lliglit or resistance ; the latter 
ran off as fast as they could for shelter 
among our tents, pressing in for secu- 
rity as so many dogs would have done. 
They brought, however, such a swarm 
of their pursuers adhering to their 
coats and following them close, that 
their coming was very little to be de- 
sired, and we were forced to refuse 
them the hospitality which they would 
otherwise have received. Indeed, as 
it was, my tent was filled for a short 
time with bees, ami several of the 
people were stung. We had good 
reason, however, to be thankful that 
they were the sheep and goats which 
were attacked, and not the horses; had 
the latter been the case, the consequence 
might have been very serious. From 
what I saw on this occasion 1 do not 
think the sting of the common Indian 
bee so severe as that of the European. 

In the afternoon the thakoor of the 
district, who assumes the title of raja, 
rame to see me. Iiis residence is at 
kishulglmr, a little town about three 
cuss irom hence, and he has a very 
small and poor territory of fourteen or 
fifteen \iilages; his name is Gumbeer 
Singh, a strongly -built and handsome 
\oung man, though not tall, and with 
one of the most prepossessing counte- 
nances l have setui for some time. He 
was a mere rustic, however, and had 
the further disadvantage of an impedi- 
ment in his speech, a consciousness of ! 
which, apparently, made him confused 
and diffident. His dress w as plain, and 
his si jie Id, sword, and large turban his 
only finery. He was attended by fif- 
teen or twenty armed men, all on foot. 

1 gave him a chair, pawn, and attar, 
and he in return would not allow his 
people to receive anything for a kid 
and some milk which they had fur- 
nished, the value of which indeed was 
uot equal to lialf a rupee. 


Grain, which at Banswarra had been 
sixteen seers the rupee, was here nine- 
teen, which, I hoped, indicated that 
things were not so very bad in Guze- 
rat as I had understood, since on the 
immediate border there was no deterio- 
ration. The thakoor, however, said 
that there was great dearth there, but 
that none of the people had, as yet, 
come to seek refuge in this country. 

During the years of trouble, Malwali 
(except in the neighbourhood of forti- 
fied towns and among the most inac- 
cessible mountains) was entirely depo- 
pulated. All the villagers hereabouts 
had emigrated chiefly into Berar, Can- 
deish, and the Deckan, and some had 
become servants and camp-followers 
to the British army, till, within the 
j last three or four years, they returned 
each man to his inheritance on hearing 
that they might do so in safety. Several 
instances of this kind, and of the in- 
violable respect paid iu this part of 
India to the rights of the poorest free- 
holders thus returning, are mentioned 
hv Sir John Malcolm. 

We w alked in the evening about the 
village, the situation of which is beau- 
tiful ; its inhabitants consist of Bheels 
and low caste Rajpoots, who have a still 
for arrack, at which several of the 
encampment, unfortunately, drank but 
too freely. On the hill above were 
some noble mhowah trees, and under 
their shade some scattered Bheel huts, 
neater and better than any which I Tbad 
seen. Each was built of bamboos 
wattled so as to resemble a basket; they 
had roofs with very projecting eaves, < 
thatched with grass and very neatly 
lined w ith the large leaves of the teak- 
tree. The upper part of each gable 
end was open for the smoke to pass out. 
The door was wattled and fastened 
with a bamboo plait and hinges, exactly 
like the lid of a basket, and the build- 
ing was enclosed with a fence of tall 
bamboo poles, stuck about an inch 
apart, connected with cross pieces of 
the same, and with several ^plants of 
the everlasting - pea trailed over it. 
Within this fence was a small stage 
elevated On four poles about seven feet 
from the ground, and covered with a 
low thatched roof. My people said 
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this was to sleep upon as a security Cobbe had a long and bloody campaign 
from wild beasts, but I have no idea in the mountains south of Oodeypoor, 
they could be in any danger from them in which many lives were lost on both 
wi thin a bamboo fence and in a house sides, but which ended in the miserable 
of the same material, since it is well Bheels having their fields wasted, their 
known that the tiger, from apprehen- villages burnt, and so many of their 
„ non of snares, will hardly eyer come people destroyed by famine, that they 
near this sort of enclosure. It might were supposed to be completely tamed, 
be used as a sleeping-place for the sake Captain Cobbe sent, therefore, a chob- 
of coolness or dryness, but as each of dar with offers of mercy ; but so des- 
these houses seemed to stand in the perate had these wretched tribes be- 
centre of its own little patch of Indian come, and so bitter was their hatred of 
com, I should rather apprehend it was their persecutors, that they cut off the 
intended as a post to watch it from. messenger’s head, and fixed it on a 
One of the Allahabad bearers who bamboo, where the advancing party 
had been drunk at Banswarra on Sun- found it the next morning, the perpe- 
day evening had not yet joined us, and tabors of the deed having fled still 
his companions expressed considerable fiirther into the hills, where it was 
uneasiness about him. They did not fiext to impossible) for the lowland 
apprehend that he had as yet come to Voops to pursue them. Since then 
any harm, but he was, they said, pen- it is said that Captain Cobbe has 
niless, and without his clothes in a succeeded in engaging one tril>e ot 
strange and far-distant country. They Bheels to fight against their country- 
thought he was probably deteiTed from men, but the result of this measure 1 
following us either by fear of my dis- have not heard, nor can I help thinking, 
pleasure, or by a dread of passing the that a conciliatory policy has not ye r 
woods alone, and begged me to make been sufficiently tried, and that it is 
use of my “ great name” to procure, likely to answer better with these poor 
as the best thing which could befall savages than mere severity, 
him, his being seized by the police, march !). — A march of fourteen miles 
and brought to me as a prisoner. This through a thick forest, only interrupted 
was precisely what I thought of doing, by a few patches of corn round a Hhoel 
so thavl was not sorry to close with hamlet, with a thanna nam<*d Doonga. 
their entreaties^as, in fact, his absence about half-way, brought us to the rocky 
was by no means convenient to me. I and beautiful banks of the river Ana?*, 
sent, therefore, a description of the the bed of which is as broad as the Dee 
man to. the cutwal of Banswarra by at Bangor, but which was now standing 
four of the police Sepoys, who are in pools, with tver y prospect of being 
stationed at different th annas for the quite dry before the present hot season 
protection of the road, and who nearly is over. We here left Mai wall and ru 
resemble the#bword-and-shield men* tered Guzer&t. On the Guzerat side 
whom we see round Calcutta, except of the river is a police thanna of two 
that the police of Malwah have also thatched huts, with an elevated stage 
matchlocks. These men had, at first, for a sentry, and the whole surmounted 
frequent affairs with the Bheels, and it by a high fence of bamboo poles, after 
was often necessary to call in the aid the manner of the Bheels. A little to 
of regular troops. At Cheeta Talao, the north of this, and near the con- 
which is the frontier post of Guzerat, fluence of the Auass and another con- 
four years ago, a sharp engagement siderable torrent named the Mhysric, 
took place between fifty horse and one our tents were pitched in a situation 
hundred infantry under the orders of which only wanted more water to make 
Mr. Wellesley, and a large body of it the loveliest, as it was the wildest 
Bheels, in which seven horses and five and most romantic, which I had seen 
men were killed by arrow-shots. At since I left Kemaoon. TKe spot of our 
present matters go on smoothly in this encampment was considerably elevdted, 
neighbourhood, but last year Captain and presented a small irregular lawn 
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dotted with noble trees of the peepul, 
inhowah, and toon species : beneath us, 
on two sides, was a rocky bank with 
brushwood, below this the two rivers, 
now, alas ! hardly deserving the name, 
but, with their rocky and uneven beds, 
intersecting and bordering the clear 
black pools which yet remained in 
deeper and more shady spots ; and, 
beyond them, hills, rocky and covered 
with wood, an apparently trackless and 
boundless wilderness so far as the eye 
could follow it. In season; less thirsty 
than the present this would have been 
a delightful spot As it is, we ,were 
fortunate in not being a week later, 
since, on asking about our farther rrate, 
I found that it was necessary to alter 
our destined halting - places in many 
instances from absolute w ant of water, 
and six or seven days later a caravan 
like ours would have been reduced to 
great distress, and probably obliged 
either to make marches which w ould 
have materially harassed the cattle, 
or to return by the way it came, at the 
risk of losing them all. 

** Checta Talao,” the name of this 
place, means leopard’s Kook, but we 
neither taw nor heard of any ferocious 
animal. Animals of all kinds, indeed, 
seem strangely scarce in these woods. 
Had there been many tigers, we must, 
in all probability, have seen them or 
beard their growls, travelling so much 
as we have done before daybreak, and 
pitching the tents in such wild and 
woody places. Nor have we seen any 
d<vr*, or game of any description. The 
tiger, it is well known, requires a great 
deal of w ater, and is generally found 
in its ueightKmrhood ; but the pools 
.md cool reeds which yet Remain in the 
An ass are sufficient, 1 should have sup- 
posed, to answer his wants. I am led 
therefore to suppose that the deer and 
other game have left the hills on ac- 
count of the scarcity of forage, and that 
the tigers and leopards have followed 
them to the plains. Yet the cattle of 
I he Bhecls which we have fallen in 
with, though lean, as all the Indian 
cattle are at this time of the year, do 
not seem famished. 

A few Bheel huts were seen scattered 
over the surrounding hills, in con- 


formity with the practice which seems 
universal with these people, of fixing 
their habitations on a rising ground. 
A good many of their inhabitants as- 
sembled on one of the hills to look at 
the camp, but none came near it ; and 
though Dr. Smith and I, during our 
evening's walk, fell in with three or 
four, they all made off as fast as they 
could, except one young man, who was, 
I apprehend, in the service of the police 
thannadar, and whom we found with 
his bow and arrows, watching a small 
patch of barley, the only cultivation 
which we saw. Our own supplies were 
brought partly from Doonga, partly 
from Jhalloda, distances of six and ten 
miles, and the horses got no gram till 
nearly nine o'clock at night. 

Soon after I went to bed an alarm 
was given by one of the sentries, in 
consequence of a baboon drawing near 
Ills post. The character of the intru- 
der was, however, soon detected by one 
of the suwarrs, who, on the Sepoy's 
repeating his exclamation of the broken 
English, “ who goes 'ere?" said with 
a laugh, “ why do you challenge the 
hingoor ? lie cannot answer you!” 
These animals are, some of them, as 
large as a moderate pointer, and when 
creeping through the bushes might 
well enough be mistaken for a Bheel, 
especially as the robbers of this nation 
generally make their approaches on 
their hands and feet. 

March 10. — From Cheeta Talao I 
had intended to go to Lemree, a dis- 
tance stated by Captain Macdonald to 
be sixteen miles. But on learning that 
it was customary to stop at Jhalloda, 
and that it was a large place, 1 deter- 
mined on halting there, and the rather 
since 1 was told that we could not get 
to a better place of halting on Saturday 
than Doodeah. In all this I was mis- 
informed, as the event showed, but I 
had not now first to learn that in 
countries of this sort one must often 
learn one's way by actual experience. 
From CheetaTalao our road lay through 
a deep and close forest, in the lower 
parts of which, even in the present 
season, the same thick milky vapour 
was hovering as that which J saw in 
the Terrai, and whieh is called u essence 
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of owl.” We passed one or two places 
of this kind both yesterday and to-day, 
than which no fitter spots could be 
conceived, at a proper time of year, to 
shelter a tiger or communicate a jungle 
fever. Even now they were chilling 
cold, and the gloom and closeness of 
the ravines seen in the moonlight made 
them dismally wild and awful. At 
the end of about nine miles we crossed 
the bed of the Mhysree, and went past 
a thanna named Moorkhousla, and 
through a country partially cultivated, 
another mile to Jhalloda. We passed, 
both yesterday and this morning, cara- 
vans of waggons loaded with coco-nuts 
proceeding from Baroda to Malwah 
and the northern provinces. They 
were to bring back mhowah and corn, 
so that it appears that th£ present high 
prices in Guzerat have actually made 
it worth while to encounter the heavy 
transit duties. Q 

We found also at Jhalloda a Charun, 
a very fine athletic-looking man, and 
apparently a person of some property, 
who had been on a speculation of the 
same kind to Indore, whither he had 
taken a number of horses, and was now 
returning with about forty bullocks 
laden with grain to his own country of 
Catty war. When we arrived at Jhal- 
loda we found him just leaving the 
ground where he had bivouacked for 
the night with his cattle round him, 
putting on his huge red turban, girding 
his loins, and hanging on his sword 
and shield. A servant stood by him 
with his matchlock, and a saees held 
his pony, while four or five other re- 
tainers, with matchlocks on their shoul- 
ders, were beginning to drive off the 
bullocks. Many of the more opulent 
Charuris practise the trade of horse- 
dealing, being very much protected in 
their journeys, against everybody fmt 
Bheels, by the supposed sanctity of 
their character. The Catty war horses 
are among the best in all India, equal 
to those of Cutch in beauty, and much 
superior in the generosity of their blood 
and fineness or their temper, in which 
they almost equal the Arabs. Some of 
them are dun with black tiger-like 
stripes, and these are the most valued. 
Jhalloda had been described to me 


as a city, a name which it little de- 
serves. It has a bazar, however, a 
mosque, a small pagoda^hmd some 
goodjfsolidly-built brick houses, of a 
kind 1 such as are not usually seen in 
the eastern districts of India, being of 
two stories high, with sloping tiled 
roofs, and very projecting eaves, which, 
from the smallness of their windows 
and other circumstances, put me a good 
deal in ifiind of our Shropshire malt- 
kilns. There is a large and handsome 
tank, not more than half full of water, 
but covered with multitudes of teal, the 
banks of. which are shaded by some 
fine mangoe and ceiba trees. The crim- 
son blossoms of the last were very beau- 
tiful, and both they and the mangoes 
were full of monkeys, chiefly of the 
lungoor kind. 

I learned, to my surprise, that Jhal- 
loda, Godra, and three other small 
towns in this neighbourhood, with their 
dependant hamlets and districts, belong 
to Sindia, who is also feudal superior 
of the Raja of Lunewarra. 1 w as not 
previously aware that he retained aiu 
influence in Gu/erat. His own terri- 
tories here are called the district of 
Punjmahal, and had been till lately 
held in jaghire by one of his relations, 
who oppressed the people grievously, 
but had been just disgraced, as is said, 
by British influence, and after some 
ineffectual resistance, seized and car- 
ried to Gwalior. The maharaja’s t!*ig, 
striped red and white, is hoofed in the 
market-place, but tie* police of t]i»> 
neighbourhood, so far at b-a-l a*, flit 
! security of Hie road is concerned, up- 
1 pears to lx* vested in a neumshce of 
Captain Macdonald’s, who came to pay 
his respects, and give mo this informa- 
tion. Grain here, as we found from 
the banyans who supplied flit 4 camp, 
was fifteen seers the rupee, and they 
said that we should find it dearer as w*- 
went on. They spoke of the crop now 
in the ground as never likely to come 
up, and said, which certainly agreed 
with our own observation, that the 
w heat and barley harvest which was now 
beginning would be dismally scanty. 

A number of Bheels* men and wo- 
men, came to the camp writb bamboos 
in their hands, and the women with 
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their clotlu s so scanty and tucked so 
high as to leave the whole limb nearly 
bare. The} had a drum, a horn, and 
some other rude minstrelsy, and said 
they were come to celebrate the Hoolce. 
^Thoy drew up in two partieskind had 
Vi mock-light, in which at fir^x the fe- 
males had much the advantage, having 
very slender poles, while the men had 
only short cudgels, with which they 
had some difficulty in guarding their 
heads. At last some of the women 
began to strike a little too hard, on 
which their antagonistsQost temper and 
closed with them so fiercel^that the 
pogr females were put to the rout in 
real or pretended terror. They col- 
lected a little money in the camp, and 
then went on to another village. The 
Hoolee, according to the orthodox sys- 
tem, was over, but these games are 
often prolonged for several days after 
its conclusion. 

In the evening I was alarmed by 
violent shrieks from the wife of one of 
the mohouts and her sister ; the hus- 
band had been beating them with a 
large stick, and both were all bloody^ 

1 found, on examination; that the man 
had several serious grounds of com- 
plaint against them, but I admonished 
him severely for correcting^ them in 
such u manner, and threatened him 
with imprisonment at Raroda if such 
an oiienee occurred again. One of the 
women pretend* d to be wry much hurt 
indeed, but she soon grew tired of 
shamming the insensible, and began to 
scold and scream nwa\, declaring that 
she Mould ne\er enter her husband’s 
house again, a determination from 
whieii ] had very little doubt she would 
relent as soon as her passion cooled, 
and the rather because in this strange 
land she had neither home nor harbour. 

March II. - The distance from 
Jhalloda to Loemree, our stage for 
this day, was little more than six miles, 
and had 1 been fully aware of all cir- 
cumstances, might, easily have l>een 
included in the yesterday’s march. It 
lies through a wild country, though the 
jungle is not so close as that which we 
have lately traversed. One of the 
suwarr’s horses dropped down and died 
0b the road, to the dismay of the 


poor rider, who stated that his horse 
was his chief worldly wealth, and that 
the allowance made by a sort of regi- 
mental fund established for such emer- 
gencies would not buy him another. 
If he had lost it in battle, the Company 
would have given him two hundred 
rupees, but at present he would receive 
only one hundred and fifty from a 
stock-purse which all the irregular 
regiments keep up to meet casualties. 
Nor had he any means of procuring, at 
pfesent, an animal to carry him in his 
long march. I felt, therefore, glad to 
be able to give him the Rawul of Bans- 
warra’s pony, which, though not tall 
enough for the ranks, would carry him 
perfectly well during his march, and 
the sale of which would afterwards 
come very h^pdsomely in aid of his 
new purchase. 

Leemree, or Neemree, for it seems 
to be pronounced both ways, is a good- 
sized village on the bank of the wind- 
ing Mhysree, which we here crossed a 
second time ; the w ater still formed 
many deep pools in parts of its rocky 
bed, in which w r ere a good many fish. 
It was, however, as a countryman on * 
the bank assured me, too putrid to lie 
drinkable, and the camp was supplied 
from some small wells near the town. 
We overtook some Brinjarrees in this 
morning’s march, carrying corn from 
the neighbourhood of Indore to Baroda. 
Soon after we arrived at our ground, a 
poor woman came to Dr. Smith, and 
complained that she had been robbed 
of all her property and beaten by the 
Bhecls near the pass of Doodcah, which 
was about half-way in the stage which 
we were to go next morning. She 
added that, on her remonstrating, the 
plunderers threatened to take away her 
two children. A complaint nearly 
similar was brought to me in my even- 
ing’s walk by an elderly man, the 
potail of the village, who said that hi 
and some other people had had their 
wains stopped and plundered, and their 
oxen carried away, and on being re- 
minded that they should have recourse 
to the officers of the maharaja, whose 
subjects they were, replied with some 
justice, “ Why do you English keep a 
line of po*^ through our country, un- 
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less you will defend us in passing 
along the road ?” I told them to send 
one of their number with me to Bar- 
reah, where a moonshee of the British 
Government resides, from whom I 
would endeavour to obtain justice for 
them. Dr. Smith had applicants for 
surgical aid both yesterday and to-day ; 
the first was a yery fine boy, who was 
brought by his parents with a dislo- 
cated shoulder, which had occurred six 
weeks ago. The second was also a 
boy, who had lost his sight in the 
small-pox, a case but too plainly hope- 
less. The poor child seemed very in- 
telligent, but knowing nothing of the 
blessings of sight, seemed glad when 
he found that no operation was to be 
performed on him, but his father shed 
tears on learning that Dr. Smith could 
not help him. 

Notwithstanding the scarcity of water 
which has prevailed here, forage does 
not seem scarce, and the cattle whom 
we met in carts were by no means in 
a starving condition ; they are not 
equal to those of Marwar, but they 
greatly surpass the wretched bullocks 
of Bengal, and are superior even to the 
average of Hindostan. Leemree has a I 
small ruined brick fort, and a little 
bazar, but nothing worthy of notice. 
For a small distance round the village 
the ground is cultivated, but all the 
further prospect is wilderness still. 
Near our tents many people, both men 
and women, were employed in cutting 
a barley-field. They reaped it with very 
small sickles, gathering it notfby arms- 
fulj^as in England, but by piandsfullj 
cutting each time no more than they 
could grasp in the left hand ; the crop 
was very thin and poor, with starveling 
ears, and wretchedly short straw. I 
observed that here, as in Europe, 
gleaning is a privilege of the poor, and 
that a number of miserable-looking 
women and children followed the 
reapers, picking up what they left. I 
was much grieved to see so sad a pro- 
spect for the ensuing year, and even now 
it is painful to look forward to the dis- 
tress to which most of these villages 
must be liable from the total drying up 
of their rivers and wells before the first 
rains can be expected. 


March 12. — We marched between 
sixteen and seventeen miles, through a 
very wild and beautiful country, and 
down a long, steep, and ragged descent, 
carried along the projecting ridge of a 
hill, with glens on each side. From the 
top of this gh&t I had expected a fine 
view of the rich and cultivated coun- 
try, as it had been described to me, of 
Guzerat, but was surprised to see a 
fine prospect indeed, but still of wooded 
hill and valley, and so far as the eye 
could reach, no trace of human habita- 
tion, except one miserable thatched 
shed close to us, where a picket of 
police Sepoys was stationed. As we 
descended the hill, however, Bheel huts 
were seen scattered among the trees, 
and we successively passed a thatched 
thanna surrounded with a bamboo 
fence, a small village chiefly of Bheel s, 
called Doodeah; and after crossing a 
little river, or rather the dry bed of 
one, arrived in a t>eautifu! glade, sur- 
rounded with tall trees, in which our 
tents were pitched, near a part of the 
river which yet had water. 

# In consequence of the alleged mis- 
behaviour of the Bheels in this neigh- 
bourhood, I had directed some addi- 
tional precautions to l>e observed in 
keeping the caravan together, and the 
soldiers in readiness for action. We 
met with no thieves, however, nor wns 
it likely that they would come in the 
way of such a party. Indeed we found 
the Briujarrees travelling the road 
without any additional precaution : 
they, however, are all armed, and such 
stout fellows that the thieves must be 
numerous and liohl who would have 
anything to say to them. The wag- 
goners, likewise, of whom we met an- 
other large party,' can travel through 
very wild countries in much security ; 
they go in numbers, have mostly swords 
and shields, and often join their purses 
to hire an eseort of Bheels, who, when 
trusted, are generally both brave and 
trustworthy. By day we frequently 
met them proceeding with an advanced 
and rear guard of these* naked bow- 
men, and at night they draw their 
waggons into a circle, placing their 
cattle in the centre, and connecting 
each ox to his yoke-fellow, and at 
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length .to the wain, by iron collars 
riveted round their necks, and fastened 
to an iron chain, which last is locked to 
the cart-wheel. It is* thus extremely 
difficult to plunder without awaking 
them ; and in addition to this, where 
the place is supposed to require it, one 
of their number stands sentry. * Besides 
coco-nuts, we found they were carrying 
tobacco northwards. 

March 13. — This day being Sunday, 
I was happy to be able to halt, an order 
which I believe was very acceptable to 
all the men and animals in the camp, 
who, after our late stony roads, were 
alike showing symptoms of fatigue. I 
read prayers as usual in the morning ; 
and in consideration of the greatly ad- 
vanced price of provisions, which was 
now a rupee for fourteen seers of flour, 

I paid the bunyans for furnishing a 
se«r of flour, or day’s meal, to every 
person in the camp. In the course of 
the afternoon I had the happiness to 
receive a packet of letters, forwarded 
by Mr. Williams, resident at the court 
of Ha rod a, containing a favourable ac- 
count of my wife and children, and 
letters from my mother and sister. 1 
dreamt of Hodnet all night! 

Ma rch 14. We were met, almost 
immediately on our setting out this 
morning, by two suwarrs in the service 
of the Raja of Barreah, who came to 
act its iiiiidcs. We followed them 
among some romantic woody hills, and 
through some of the thickest jungle 
which we have traversed, to a small 
plain, or more open spot, with a thaima 
and village, named .Jerroah, ten miles 
from Ban-cab. This is the usual halt- 
ing-place, but the wells arc now insuf- 
ficient for so large a party Vis mine, and 
l therefore had settled to go on to the 
city, which is five miles further, and 
not more than two or three out of the 
direct road. In our way we were met 
by Captain Macdonald’s inoonshee, in 
charge of this part of the road, a Mus- 
sulman, and native of Allahabad, ac- 
companied by a crowd of very shabby 
horsemen, among whom he presented 
one to me as the kamdar of the Raja of 
Barreah, and sent on his master’s part 
to meet me. The moonshee was well 
mounted and gaily dressed, with sword, 


dagger, shawl, iplaid trappings, and all 
the usual insignia of a Mohammedan 
gentleman. Ail the rest, the kamdar 
among them, were wrapped up in 
coarse cotton cloth, Con sorry horses,] 
and had, with their long spears, btt f~ 
falo-hide shields, and bare legs and 
heels, pretty exactly the appearance of 
the Abyssinian troops described by 
Bruce. Several men, naked all but 
the waistcloth, followed, with match- 
locks on theiiv shoulders, and the pro- 
cession was closed by a number of 
Bheel archers, differing in no respect 
from those whom we had seen on the 
mountains. The only mark of state, 
and this is Abyssinian also, was that 
the “ nagari,” or great kettle-drum, was 
carried at their head, and beat with 
single dubs, from time to time. Here 
the Rajpoot red turban loses its conse- 
quence, the reigning family of Baroda 
being Maharattas, to which race, ap- 
parently, the horsemen whom we met 
to-day belonged. This will, in a great 
measure, account for their shabby ap- 
pearance, the Maharatta pretty gene- 
rally alfeeting a soldierly plainness, 
and to despise all show and parade. 
This, however, is not the only instance 
| in which a neglect of appearances 
seems to exist in Guzerat. The hur- 
karu who brought Mr. Williams’s let- 
ter was a mere l>eggar in his dress, and 
so dirty as even beggars are seldom 
seen in Ilindoostan or Bengal. Yet on 
being asked what situation he held 
about the residency, he described him- 
self as a servant in regular pay, and re- 
ceiving no less than eight rupees a 
month ! Oir^uch wages, and in such 
a situation, would go hard indeed 
with a IlindpostaneAmt he would have 
decent clothing, shoes, a sword with 
silver or plated hilt, and an embroidered 
belt. The old man, however, fof such 
he was, was cheerful and intelligent. 
He had brought the letter on foot from 
Baroda, in two days and a night, — 
professed to know the straightest roads 
all over Guzer&t, and as the value of 
his rags did not exceed many pice, and 
nobody could suspect him of being a 
government functionary, he was pro- 
bably one of the -best messengers who 
could be employed in a country so 
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wild, and in so much .^parChy, as this was often advised by his followers to 
Tim usually been. * i * surrender to their mercy. He was 

Barreah stands very prettily in the possessed, however, bv the idea that he 
midst of woody hills. Amon^ the should be transported, and this notion 
few fruit-trees which are immediately was to him more hideous than death, 
about its gates, J saw some coco-palms, These men, who all one after another 
the first which I had seen since I left came in apd obtained pardon, said that 
Bengal, and a proof that we were again during their captain’s short and miser- 
approaching the sea. able sleep, he used continually to mur- 

The raja, a child of twelve years old, mur, “ kala panee V* “ kala panee V’ 
with a cousin a little older, the kamdar Thus haunted, he never would yield, 
mentioned before, and a number of till at length all his people, one by one, 
ragged attendants, came to see me in had forsaken him in the jungle, and a 
the evening. He was carried in a mangled body was found in a tiger’s 
handsome palanquin, had the nngari lair, which the sword, the ornamented 
and neshan of state carried before him. saddle, and a letter-case, containing 


and was himself a pretty little boy, 
with an intelligent countenance, and 
neatly dressed, with sword, shield, and 
dagger, suited to his age, and a large I 
red turban. His name is Prit’hee Lull 
Singh, and he is a Rajpoot, though j 
tliose with him were Maharattas or 1 
BheelSf and he appeared to have few j 
of his own caste either in his court or 1 
territory, both which showed marks of j 
much poverty. I received him with 
military honours, seated him on a chair 
at my right hand, and placed his cousin 
on another at my left. These atten- 
tions were more intended to please the 
boy’s followers than himsedf, and as a 
proper means of keeping up his conse- 
quence in their estimation. But though 
I suppose he was hardly old enough to 
care about forms, I was amused to see 
how much the novelty of the sight de- 
lighted him, particularly the red coats 
and muskets of the Sepoys, who arc 
rarities in these secluded valleys. He lis- 
tened, too, with much more interest and 
animation than is generally displayed 
by the upper ranks of Hindoos in con- 
versation, to the account which Dr. 
Smith gave him of the cities which I 
had visited, and of my intended long 
voyage by sea, and by the way of 
Lanca to Calcutta. The sea H called, 
by all the natives of Central India, 

** kala panee ” (black water), and they 
have the most terrible ideas of it and 
the countries beyond itj. Sir John 
Malcolm relates, in his* account of 
Malwah, that when Cheetoo, the Pin- 
darree chief, was flying in hope- 
taett miserv from the English, he 


some important papers, and a general’s 
commission from the ex-Kaja of Nag- 
poor, proved to have been once the 
scourge of Central India! A nearly 
similar case. Dr. Smith sink had fallen 
under his own know Jedy<\ of a Bheel 
chief) who, for murder and robbery, 
was sent to he confined at A Uahahad. 
He was very anxious during the march 
to obtain spirituous liquor's, which the 
officer commanding the e*roi f, out of 
compassion, frequently supplied him 
with. When, however, hr was drunk, ho 
would never he pacified with the assur- 
ance that he was only to be confined at 
Allahabad, and used to cry and raw 
t about “ kala panee P invoking < \>m- 
j pany Sahib” to be merciful, and kill 
} him, that he might bebnimd m Ihn- 
I dostan. With such beling*., they may 
| well listen with a Tonishmeut to tie- 
I long voyages which we voluntarily 
take, and of the strange lauds which 
must lie beyond this frightful harrier 
The kamdar told us that Barr* ■air 
had suffered grie\ouxlv during the 
years of trouble; hut that their late 
raja was a valiant man, and Ins little 
country being" strong and easily de- 
fended, he had never paid tribute either 
to maharaja or Pindarroe, unless ac- 
tually constrained by force, and had 
always revolted again as soon as the 
pressure of a present and victorious 
army was withdrawn. The kamdar’s 
own name, he said, was Nutt 00 Pace. 
-After sitting some little time, an event, 
fcf which I Jiad been from the first ap- 
prehensi ve^ccurred, and I was told by 
the kamdar that the raja had brought 
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a horse, oL/which he begged my ac- 
ceptance. VI fought it off as l<jng as I 
could, urging, with great truth^fhat it 
would really put me to difficulty, that I 
could* : not take it on ship-board, and 
did not know what I should do with it. 
The people present all said it was 
“ namooharuk ” (unlucky) to send me 
away without a present, and at last the 
little raja rose, and, joining his hands, 
said, “ Lord Sahib, for my sake, take 
this horse.” J was therefore obliged 
to yield, and was glad to believe that 
the present 1 had prepared for him, 
while I could very well spare it, was 
handsome, and likely to he useful to 
him. It consisted of three pieces of 
English tlowered muslin, and a gilt 
dagger in a red and yellow \elvet 
sheath, whieh 1 Murk in the little fel- 
low’s sash, and which appeared to please 
hiyi greatly. The hor>e was now 
brought, and turned out to be really a 
very pretty ('utch pom, old certainly, 
and in had condition, hut still equal to 
some service. 

1 he raja now took his lea^e, and 
went off w it It hL cousin in the palan- 
quin. The kaimlar, and another man 
who said lie was a broil', or hanker, 
remained, and took sone* pains to ex- 
plain a transaction in which they had 
been concerned, in regard to certain 
arp airs of the tribute paid h\ them to 
the LrifLli (Government. Tile late 
lomdar, non in prison, had detained, j 
they said, for two years hack, the I 
hakmei* v hi<’h he ouglit to have re- i 
milled to Mr. Macdonald, having been 
*•■*« oui aged to do so by a report that 
the Ihija of :iie Illiniums bail already 
i iken Lalruita. 'l'ite shroff then pre- 
sent hud (h 'aimai some part of his 
‘•Herts, hut had applied them, if I un- 
derstood right, to the payment of a debt 
to himself. He had, however, no share 
in the treasonable or fraudulent part of 
ih" transaction. 1 said that I would 
'■peak fa\ourably of them in my letter 
lo ( 'aptain Macdonald ; and his moon- 
Mine afterwards told me that Captain 
Macdonald thought highly of the pre- 
sent kamdar, and had treated him with 
marked kindness and confidence. Both 
kamdar and shroff gave a dismal ac- 
count of the distress of Barreah, and 


the neighbouring countries. In the 
small and barren territory of the raja, 
containing about two' hundred and 
seventy villages, a very large pro*-* 
portion were almost without inhabit- 
ants; and in thb course of our after- 
noon’s walk through the little town, I 
for the fir§t time sa^dfsome of the hor- 
rors of an Indian famine JKThe town 
had been, to all appear&iuAneat and 
substantially built, but a great many 
houses were uninhabited, and falling 
to decay. The cattle which they were 
driving in from the jungle for the night 
were mere skeletons, and so weak that 
they could hardly get out of the path. 
There were few beggars, for it seemed 
as if they had either died off or gone to 
some other land ; but all the people, 
even the hunyans, who generally look 
well fed, were pictures of* squalid hun- 
ger and wretchedness ; and the beggars 
who happened to fall in myrway, alas! 

I shall never forget them !{for I never 
before could have conceived life to 
linger in such skeletons^ To one of 
these, an elderly man, naked except a 
little rag fastened with a packthread 
round his waist, I gave all the' pice I 
could collect from my own pocket or 
the servants v ho were with me; and 
after all, they, I am sorry to say, 
amounted to only two or three anas. 
The man clasped them in his hands, 
burst into a ghastly laugh, and ran off 
as if in a hurry to buy food immediately. 
A little further was a still more dread- 
ful figure, a Bheel, who did not beg, 
hut was in a state of such visible starv- 
ation that I called to him, and bid 
him go to the khansaman for something 
to eat, I followed him to my tents, 
ami found that he had already had 
some scraps given him by the sweeper. 

I added to these a shoulder of mutton 
and a seer of flour, as well as, I am 
ashamed to say how little money, all 
which the poor wretch tried to fold in 
the rag which he took from his loins. 
He seemed quite past everything, and 
even indifferent to what I was doing 
for him. Some famishing children 
now came up* a poor man who said he 
was a butcher, but had no employ, and 
a black, who described himself as a 
Mussulman fakir ; and a native of Ma- 
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suah in Abyssinia. I gave a few anas some parts of the bed of the river, were 
to each, reproaching myself all the marks of a crop having been recently 
time for giving so little, but appre- reaped, from fields, or rather small 
heading that I should shortly have gardens, with high 1>amboo fences, 
half the population round me, and that This was almost the only approach to 
if I gave what I felt inclined to do, I cultivation which we had seen since 
should not leave myself enough for my we entered the territories of Bttsgab, 
own expenses to Baroda, as well as for whose young sovereign, poor little 
the many similar objects of distress fellow, would indeed have a 44 noble 
which I might see by the way. grist ” if mhowah-trees were mangoes, 

The misery of this immediate neigh- and jungle-grass corn, 
bourhood has been materially aug- The head man of the village said he 
mented by superstition. The calamity was a Kholee, the name of a degenerate 
is^ want of water, yet there is a fine race of Rajpoots in Guzerat, who, from 
bOolee close to the city, which, even the low occupations in which they are 
now, is nearly full, but of which no generally employed, have (under the 
use is made. A man fell into it and corrupt name of Coolie) given a name, 
was drowned, two years ago, and the probably through the medium of the 
people not only desisted from drinking Portuguese, to bearers of burthens all 
the water themselves (which for a cer- over India. In Guzerat, they are de- 
tain time was not unnatural), but from scribed in Hamilton’s 4< Gazetteer," as 
giving it their cattle, or irrigating their distinguished by their unc leanness, 
ground from it. For*, want of being ferocity, and predatory habits, and as 
stirred it is now, of course, putrid and giving a great deal of trouble to Go- 
offensive, but would soon recover if vernruent. This person, however, was 
drawn off liberally for the fields, and of decent manners ami appearance, 
become again useful both for beast and Our supplies of every kind wen* brought 
man. But they would starve, and in with us from Barreuh, so that wr had 
feet, were* starving, rather than incur no occasion to ghe him any trouble, 
this fancied pollution. The agricul- firewood being at hand under tlu^c 
tural implements, and everything else dry shrivelled trees for eveiy body who 
in this country, seem behind those of chose to get it. To obtain water in 
their Hindoostanee neighbours. The sufficient quantity for the camp, it was 
carts and ploughs are ruder and worse necessary to dig three or four feet in 
constructed, and their wells have not the sand of the river’s bed, when wan r 
even the simple machinery, if it de- soon, rose to the surface. The othe* 
serves the name, for raising the water, inhabitants of the village and neigh- 
which I never saw one without in bourhood were liheels, but it gave me 
Upper India, and which is always pleasure to see dial these lowland 
found in the wildest parts of JVIal wah, Hhecls ( notwithstanding the barren* 
and the valley of the Nerbuoda. We ness of the soil, and the actual distress 
were as yet, however, in the jungles, of the country ) were in seeming better 
and it would not have been fair to plight than those we had met in flu* 
judge of Guzerat in general from the hills, to say nothing of the wretched 
specimen which we now had seen. beggars of Barreah. Their dwellings 

March 15. — From Barreah we went were larger, they had , more ample 
to Damma Ka Boolee, a cistern in the mantles, that is, the dirty cotton cloth 
jungles, constructed by a person named which covered their heads and shoulders 
Damma Jee, whose name it bears, by reached generally to their hips. Many 
which is a small police thanna. About of them had swords and shields, others 
five miles further we crossed the dry a small but neatly-made hatchet, and 
and rocky bed of a river Mhysree (the one man, who was our guide through 
second of the name), on whose banks the wood to-day, and had a blanket 
our tents were pitched, in a romantic of red baize Hung over his shoulders, 
situation, near a scattered village. Im- as he trotted along the rugged road 
*>»« Houses, and in before my horse’s head, reminded me 
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exceedingly of the pictures of a North 
American Indian. He was one of the 
servants of the police thanna, so that 
the Company’s pay had probably put 
him in better plight than most of his 
neighbours. 

New this village was the finest 
banyan-tree which I had ever seen, 
literally a grove rising from a single 
primary stem, whose massive secondary 
trunks, with their straightness, orderly 
arrangement, and evident connexion 
with the parent stock, gave the general 
effect of a vast vegetable organ. The 
first impression which I felt on coming 
ifnder its shade was, “ What a noble 
place of worship ! ” I was glad to find 
that it had not been debased, as I ex- 
pected to find it, by the symbols of 
idolatry, though some rude earthen 
figures of elephants were set up over a 
wicket leading to it, but at a little 
distance. I should exult in such a 
scene, to collect a Christian congrega- 
tion. The banks of the Mhysree are 
steep and rocky, and the granite rock is 
seen everywhere through the country, 
peeping out, or rising in large insulated 
masses, above the scanty soil. 

March lfi. --Another march of about 
eiiibt miles through jungle, as usual, 
brought us to Aradiah, a poor deserted 
'v illage, whence, through a more open 
country, we went four and a half more 
to Mullaow. Roth these places belong 
to Sindh), and the latter has h^i a large 
v illage, hut is now almost unpRplcd, hv 
the tyranny of Sindia’s governor, Put- 
tun-kar, and by this year of famine. 
We met a herd of cows on entering the 
place, mere anatomies, and so weak, 
that when one of them fell in crossing 
the ruts of the road, she could not rise 
again. The country is here aviapted 
tor riee-culii valion, the water for which, 
in more auspicious years, has been sup- 
plied from a large artificial tank. This 
is not now quite dry, hut is so low 
beneath its hanks as to he inapplicable 
to irrigation, and the fields, when I saw 
them, were perfectly w T aste and bare, 
and their soil the colour and -consistency 
of a sandy turnpike-road. Flour was 
dearer than even at Barreah, being 
here only eleven seer for the rupee, 
and there was no gram to be obtained. 


except the inferior sort, called “ motee,” 
which made two of the horses ill, 
though it is a common provender in 
many parts of India. 

I this day unexpectedly found the 
raja’s little horse very useful, Cab?! 
having unfortunately hurt himself by 
his endeavours, when picketed, to get 
away from an elephant which broke 
loose and came too near him, and the 
suwarree elephant being, by the abomin- 
able carelessness of the mohout, saddle- 
galled. The raja’s horse had been 
described to me as very wild and Jit 
tempered, but I found that his rest^P* 
ness had only arisen from the exces- 
sively severe bit with which the natives 
ride, and in my bridle he went perfectly 
well. Like all the horses used by men 
of rank in India, he would not trot, but 
had an elastic springy amble, graceful 
in itself, and agreeable to the rider, but 
ill calculated for a long stage, since it 
must knock up the horse much sooner 
than the usual paces of English tra- 
velling. 

We had now apparently left the hills ; 
there was still, however, one very fine 
insulated mass of rock on our left, with 
a large fortress on the top, called Powa- 
ghur. It belongs to Sindia, to whom 
also belongs the city of Champancer, at 
its base. I here received letters again 
from Baroda, brought by two miserably 
ragged and dirty men, who called thenj- 
selves servants of the resident ! They 
had not even the common brass lotee 
for drinking, which few beggars are 
without in the eastern and northern 
provinces^ but merely a gourd-shell, 
and instead of the spiked and painted 
staff which there every common d&k- 
messenger carries, had long ragged 
staves plucked out of some hedge, while 
their rags were scarcely enough to 
answer the purposes even of Indian 
decency. All the people, indeed, whom 
we see, now that we are arrived in the 
plains, are in appearance, cleanliness, 
clothes, and even stature, inferior to 
those both of Hindostan and Bengal. 
The language differs much less than I 
expected, but there are several Arabic 
words, which, no less than the Abyssi- 
nian beggar I met at Barreah, remind 
me that I am drawing near a coast 
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which has been long and inseparably 
connected, by commerce and other ties, 
with Arabia and Africa. I saw no 
coco-trees to-day, but the tara-palms 
are numerous. 

A great man, a relation of Sindia’s, 
who was on a journey, took up his 
quarters at Mullaow to-day. His coming 
was announced by the sound of the 
nagari, and by a trumpet so exactly 
resembling that which ushers in Mr. 
Punch, that I could have thought that 
he had arrived in person. In the 
Burning, however, when my drum and 
beat the reveille,' the hand of the 
Maharatta chieftain tried to imitate 
them, but with little success. I did 
not learn his name, indeed I was \ery 
closely occupied with some absurd 
tracasseries of which I had just re- 
ceived accounts, which seem likely to 
give ine a good deal of trouble, respect- 
ing some of the good people of my 
diocese in Southern J ndia. 1 1 E enough 
to make one sad, if not angry, to see 
how many by-ends, how many per- 
sonal rivalries, and how many mutual 
suspicions of ill intentions, are allowed 
to mix even in the noblest of all works, 
by men who profess to be, and J believe 
mainly are, actuated by the ^ame mo- 
tives. Now must I speak all these men 
fair, to prevent their coming to an 
open schism, and very probably of lend 
them all, because I cannot, and ill ! 
not, go so far on either side as its sup- 
porters wish me. 

March 18. — From Mullaow to Kun- 
jerree is a march of twelve miles, the 
greater part still jungle, and the rest 
seems desolate and abandoned by its 
cultivators. Yet the soil in tatter 
years, and when water is abundant, 
seems well calculated for rice; there 
are many groves of fruit-trees ami tara- 
palms, and a number of small streams, 
which, properly and substantially 
dammed up, as has been done in itaj- 
pootana and Meywar, might have in a 
great measure secured these districts 
from the miseries of the present year. 
But everything seems to show that we 
are in one of the least improved, as it 
has been, till very lately, one of the 
most anarchical and disturbed parts of 
India. We passed a large number of 


Brinjarrees who were carrying salt 
into Malwah, and were to bring back 
corn. They differed in some respects 
from their more northern brethren. 
Most of these last have matchlocks, but 
the Guzerattees had all bows (of the 
Bheel construction, but larger and 
stronger), arrows, sword, and shield, 
except one man who hud a sword and 
broad partizan or halbert. Even the 
children had, many of them, bows and 
arrows suited to their strength, and I 
saw one young woman equipped in the 
same manner. The men wore very 
scantily clothed, but fine-looking and 
powerful, though not fall, felloes, and 
the females were the largest and nuwt 
masculine whom l have \<*t seen in 
India. They a little resembled the 
women, not of Arraum, but of 
Shropshire and Staftoidshire. in their 
firm step and erect carr iage, and though 
toasted bv the sun to a tlioroUL-b brick- 
colour, and with much cmiv of 
feature, were not black as the Hen- 
gale$i. Thur drems v.as a roll of rul 
cloth, wrapped round tic ir \ odie^ like 
the nati\es of the South Sea Molds, 
and a red mantilla. Jibe a veil, w Inch 
covered their lend*. shuuMei^. and 
hreast^, and .-Innwd nth the Uuut 
part of their co.itm ‘■in»*w\ ^nio. c\- 
i cept when tiny ran-, d then, to !>< at the 
cattle out of their way. i lay t <<; ,di 
bracelets of re.j m alimr- w ;t\ , mi hm- 
sive anklets of n bile nn t d, ! ;!.• ,d < f 
they huflkiKo metal ring . hi th- w 
noses. 

At KunpUTeo, v/hb*h i - ‘•till in >m 
dia’s limit, I found that tic- m.th o‘ayi 
in all this part of hr lengoiv, w .■ . 
seldom called ly hi,-. nnioe. 

Dowjut Puow, but by flu* A»abu* .,ed 
Mussulman appellation whi/h, Mt.gu- 
larly enough for a Hindoo, be In,, a- 
sumed vvitliin tliese f«»w «>f “ \ji 

Jah,” — “ Exalted of the hold.’ r l in* 
fort of Powaghur was the i evidence of 
the late governor, Puttim-kar, whose 
family are said to he still liCing there 
He himself is gone to Gwalior, but 
whether actually as prisoner or not we 
heard different statements; the country 
people said that he was, probably ta- 
cause they hoped so. The Brahmins, 
he also being a Brahmin, denied it. 
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The present governor of the province, which I found, to my surprise, that the 
Gungadur Appajee, is residing atGodra. water was very near the surface, and 
We were overtaken this morning by that had the people possessed more 
the principal moonshee of the resi- capital, for industry I do not suspect 
dency, a shrewd Maharatta Brahmin, them of wanting, they might have m a 
accompanied by two others, aides-du- great degree defied the want of rain, 
camp to the Guicwar, who had some We found Archdeacon Barnes's tent 
days been in quest of me with letters, here, and he himself arrived at break- 
having marched to meet me via Godra, fast-time. I had not seen him since he 
and thus gone as far as Doodeah before left Oxford, and found him less changed 
they found their mistake. They had by the lapse of seventeen years, ten of 
with them two of Mr. Williams's chob- them spent in India, than I expected, 
dars, and two of the raja’s, with divers In other respects he is scarcely altered 
irregular horse, a standard, negari, and at all, having the same cheerful spirits 
four regular cavalry. There was a and unaffected manner which he used 
good (leal of parade, but not equal in to have when a young Master of Arts, 
grave and orderly magnificence to what From him I learned that Mr. Williams 
i had seen in llindostan. Still 1 found and the Guicwar Baja both meant to 
that in Guzerat, as well as elsewhere come out to meet me the next day, at 
in India, pomp was attended to. I was some little distance from Baroda. 
agitated with a delight, not unmixed I walked in the afternoon with him 
with painful anxiet}, on hearing that and Dr. Smith, to look at the Maharatta 
my dear wife was probably already at horse, who bad accompanied the raja's 
sea, on her way to meet me, with one vakeel and Mr. Williams's dewan. 
of my little ones, having been epm- They were fifty in number, the horses 
polled, alas! to leave the other inK^d- much better, both in size and spirit, 
cotta. than those usually ridden by the irre- 

Marrh 18 . From Kunjerree to pular cavalry of llindostan, the men 
Jemlda is twelve miles, through an inferior in height, good looks, and 
open, and in less unfavourable years, a dress; the arms and appointments of 
well ciiliixnted eountn. F.ven now I both pretty nearly the same ; some had 
sau some fi< Ids of llo.irishing sugar- spears, most had matchlocks, shields, 
car/; watered from wells, on examining and swords. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

BARODA TO BOMBAY. 

Entrance into Baroda— Namdar Khan— Cantonment— Cliurch — Character of the Gu invar — 
Consecration of the Church — Visit to the Guicw&r— Visits from Natives — Giiicuar refnr.n 
the Visit — Departure from Baroda— Crossing the Mhye—Kholee*— Swaamc Narain— Hot. 
Winds — Interview with Swname Naram-r-Arrival at Kairah — Insalubrity of Climate— .ho i\ 
Temple — Departure from Kairah — Ditliculty in cross ini' the Mine — Broach — Ban y an- 1 re** 
in an Island ou the Nerbudda — Surat — Embarkation — Arrival at Bombay. 


March 19. — From Jerrdda to Ba- 
roda is thirteen miles over a bare and 
open couj^trjrfthe roads much cut upj 
Expecting#^ meet “ great men ” we 
made our march in regular order, the 
nagari beating and Maharatta stand- 
ard flying before us, followed by my 
chobdars and a chobdar of the resi- 
dent's, who gave the word for march- 
ing in a sort of shrill cry, “ Chuld 
Maharatta !” “ Forward, Maharattas !” 
The vakeels and the dewan followed 
with the chief part of my escort. After 
inarching about eight miles, we were 
met by a body of horse in Persian 
dresses, under a young officer splendidly 
mounted on a dapple grey Arab horse, 
with the most showy accoutrjmnents 
, which I had seen in India, and a shield 
of ' rhinoceros-hide as transparent as 
horn, and ornamented with four silver 
bosses. He announced himsel t as sent 
by the resident to inquire after my 
health, and advanced in a very graceful 
manner to embrace me. Foreseeing 
that I should probably have these sort 
' of ceremonies, I had chosen for the (lay 
riiy little Barreah horse, to whom my 
servants had given the name of Bawul, 
who having received his breeding at a 
native court, understood these cere- 
monies better, and endured them more 
patiently than either Cabul or Nedjeed 
Would have done. After this ceremony, 
and a little more conversation with the 
dewan, the young officer, who was evi- 

* Bendy a dandy or the first brilliancy in 

* his own way, began to ride before me, 


showing offhis horse and horsemanship 
iu all the usual manege of the East, cur- 
vetting, wheeling, galloping forward.-, 
and stopping short. lie did all this 
extremely well, but some of his fol- 
lowers in imitating him were not so 
skilful or so fortunate, and one of them 
got a^retty rude fall in crossing some 
of the deep ruts with which the road 
was intersected. This gave me a good 
excuse for desiring them to ride gonth , 
a measure desirable on more accounts 
than one, since the dust was almost 
intolerable. About a mile further Mr 
Williams met us, with several other 
^gentlemen, and an escort of regular 
troopers, one of whom carried an union - 
jack before him, a custom which h 
common, he told me, in Unzeiat and 
the Deckan. though not practised, a- 
far as 1 have seen, in other parts of 
India, lie told me that “his high- 
ness 1 * had just left his palace as la* 
passed the gate of tin* town, and that 
we should find him without the gates 
under some trees. We therefore quick- 
ened our pace as much as was com 
patible with the comfort of our attend- 
ants on foot, and with the movements 
of* the suwarree elephant, who was. 1 
found, considered as an essential part 
of the show, aftd was directed to follow 
me closely, though with an empty 
howdah. On the spot designated we 
found a numerous body of cavalry, 
camels, Vhose riders had each a large 
bundle of rockets, and infantry armed 
with matchlocks and swords, of whom 
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a large proportion were Afabs. These 
troops made a long lane, at the end of 
which were seen several elephants, on 
one of which, equipped with more than 
usual sph$nd<ur,fl was told was the 
maharaja.) The whole show greatly 
exceeded my expectations, and sur- 
passed any tiling of the kind which I 
had seen, particularly as being all 
Asiatic, without any of the European 
mixture visible in the ceremonies of 
the Court of Lucknow. We here dis- 
mounted and advanced up the lane on 
foot, when different successive parties 
of the principal persons of the city ad- 
vanced to meet us, beginning with a 
young man whom Mr. Wiliams intro- 
duced to me secretary to the raja 
and son of the Brahmin vakeel Slias- 
tree, whom the Peishwa, Bajee Kao, 
murdered by the advice of Trimbuk-jee, 
and thence proceeding through the dif- 
ferent gradations of bankers and finan- I 
cial men, military officers (of whom 
many were Patans), according to their 
ranks, vakeels of foreign states? minis- 
ters, ending with the pripe-minister 
(all of whom were Brahnfins), the 
raja’s brother-in-law, his nephew, a 
little hoy of six years old, the raja’s 
brother, the heir-apparent, a child also 
of about six, and the maharaja himself, 
a short stout-built young man, of 
twenty -seven years old. The usual 
forms of introduction and inquiries after 
health followed, and his highness, after 
asking when i would come to see him, 
for which I fixed Monday evening, 
remounted his elephant, and we pro- 
ceeded different ways into the city, 
which is large and populous, with 
tolerably wide streets ajid very high 
houses, at least for India, chiefly built 
of wood, which I had not seen for a 
long time, with tiled sloping roofs, and 
ron\ s along the streets something like 
those of Chester. The palace, which 
is a large shabby building, close to the 
street, four stories high, with wooden 
galleries projecting over each other, is 
quite a specimen of this kind. There 
are some tolerable pagodas, but no other 
building which can he admired. The 
atreetsaie dirty* vritb many swine run- 
ning np and efcwzb and no signs of 
weai^:^hpQgh r tfe I wW fald, there 
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was a good deal of its reality, both 
among the bankers and principal trades- 
men. The residency is a large ugly 
house without verandahs, and painted 
blue, as stuccoed houses sometimes are 
in England. It was at this time under 
repair, and Mr. Williams, with his sis- 
ter, was encamped in a grove of man- 
goes about a mile from the city ; our 
tents were pitched near his. In passing 
tli rough the city I saw two very fine 
hunting tigers in silver chains, and a 
rhinoceros (the present of Lord Am- 
herst to the guiewar) which is so tame 
as to be ridden by a mohout, quite as 
patiently as an elephant. There were 
also some very striking groups of the 
native horsemen, who thronged the 
street like a fair; one of them, a very 
kill and large man on a powerful horse, 
w as cased completely in cjpfin armour, 
like the figure representing a crusader 
at the exhibition of ancient armour in 
Pall-Mall. He had also a long spear 
shod with silver, a very large shield of 
transparent rhinoceros hide, also with 
silver studs, and was altogether a most 
| showy and picturesque cavalier. Many 
of the others had helmets, vant-braces, 
gauntlets, &c., but none were so per- 
fectly armed as he was. 

During our ride Mr. Williams in- 
troduced to me more particularly the 
officer, with the splendid equipment 
who chme to meet me, by the name of 
NanraSr Khan, a nativp of Persia, and 
commander of the residency escort. 
He had been aide-de-camp to Sit John 
Malcolm during the Pindarree war, 
and was a man of very distinguished 
and desperate bravery, though, certainly, 
the greatest coxcomb, as he was one 
of the handsomest young men I ever 
saw. Nothing could exceed the smart- 
ness of his embroidery, the spotless 
purity of his broad belts, the art with 
which his eyelids were blackened with 
antimony, his short culling beard, 
whiskers, and single love-lock, polished 
with rose-oil* or the more military and 
becoming polish of his sword, pistols, 
and dagger; he held his bridle with 
his right hand, having lost the other 
by the bursting of a gun* He had, 
however, an artifii^l hand xeade in 
Baroda* which, so fit as shew wan 
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concerned, and when covered like the 
other with a white military glove, did 
very well, but which enlianced the 
merit of its wearer’s excellent horse- 
manship, since it must have made the 
management of his charger more diffi- 
cult. In his instance, and in that of 
many other natives of rank, who had 
been introduced to me this morning, I 
already perceived what I had after- 
wards abundant opportunity of observ- 
ing, that they associated with Europeans 
aim were treated by them on much 
more equality and familiarity than is 
usual in Hindostan. Some of this may 
arise from the frank and friendly man- 
ner which distinguishes Mr. Williams 
individually, as well as the unusual 
fluency with which he speaks Hindoo- 
stanee. But I apprehend that more 
may be attributed to the lively temper 
ana neglect of forms which are general 
among the Mabarattas themselves, and 
which are remarkably opposed to the 
solemn gravity of a Mussulman court, 
as well as to the long and recent wars 
in which the guicwar and the English 
have been allies, and in which the 
principal officers of both nations were 
forced into constant and friendly inter- 
course. 

In the evening I drove out with Mr. 
and Miss Williams to see the canton- 
ment and the church. The former re- 
minded me of one of the villages near 
London, having a number of small 
brick houses with trellis, wooden ve- 
randahs, sloping tiled roofs, and upper 
Stories, each surrounded by a garden 
with a high green hedge of the milk- 
bush. The effect is gay and pretty, 
but I doubt whether the style of archi- 
tecture is so well suited to the climate 
as the common “ up-country” bungalow, 
with a thatched roof and aaeep verandah 
all over. The church is a small but 
convenient and elegant Gothic build- 
ing, accommodating about four hundred 
persons extremely well, and raised at 
$n expense of not more than 12,000 
Bombay - or 10,000 sicca rupees. 
House-rant and building seem cheap 
on this ride of India, but everything 
else excessively dear. The best houses 
fhBombay may be got for 350 rupees 
0 month, and the best house in Baroda 


cantonment Tor 50 ; on the other hand 
provisions are twice, and wages almost 
three times the rate usual in the upper 
provinces, and though fewer servants 
are kept, the diminution in this respect 
is not enough to make up the differ- 
ence. Most of the household servants 
are Parsees, the greater part of whom 
speak English. They are of lighter 
complexion than the majority of their 
eastern neighbours, and in dress, fea- 
tures, and countenance, nearly resemble 
the Armenians. They are good waiters, 
but less respectful, and I think less 
cleanly than their brethren in the east. 
Instead of “ Koee hue,” who’s there ? 
the way of dftling a servant is, “ l)oy,” 
a corruption, I beliwe, of “ bhae/' 
brother. 

The Bombay Sepoys were long re- 
markable for their very low stature ; 
at present they have had so many re- 
cruits from Hindostan that the differ- 
ence is greatly removed, and their 
grenadier companies have a full pro- 
portion of tall men among them. Their 
battalion companies are, indeed, still 
under-sized. Nor have they, like the 
regiments in Hindostan, drawn recruits 
from the purer castes alone. Many of 
their number are Kholoes, some are 
Boms, and no inconsiderable number 
Jews, of whom a great many are 
found on the coast of Cattey war, Cam- 
bay, &c. Their pay and allowances 
are considerably better than those nf 
the Bengal Presidency, and, altogether, 
the taller men among them have more 
the appearance of English troops than 
even the fine strapping soldiers of Jlin- 
dostan. They are said, indeed, to fait 
far short of these in sobriety and peace- 
able temper and obedience to their 
officers. In bravery they are sur- 
passed by no troops in the world, and 
this is fortunate, since no army eon 
have a more troublesome country to 
manage. 

The guicwar is said to be a man <n 
talent, who governs his states himself 
his minister having very little weight 
with him, and governs them well and 
vigorously. His error is too great a 
fondness ibr found 
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altogether considerable, both in Cutch, 
Catteyw&r, and Guzer&t, though 
strangely intersected, and cut up by 
the territories of Britain, Sindia, and 
several independent rajas^ Those of 
Lunewarra and Doongurpoor, which 
used to hold of Sindia, now pay him 
tribute also, as do the Rajas of Palhan- 
poor and Catteywar. Still his income, 
amounting to no less than eighty lacs, 
or nearly 800,000/., exceeds greatly 
anything which might have been ex- 
pected from the surface under his rule, 
and the wild and jungly nature of some 
parts of it, and can only be accounted 
for by the remarkable population and 
fertility of those districts which are 
really productive. Out of these re- 
venues he has only three thousand 
irregular horse to pay, his subsidiary 
force being provided for out of the 
ceded territory, and he is therefore, 
probably, in more flourishing circum- 
stances, and possesses more real power 
than any sovereign of India except 
Runjeet Singh. Sindia, and, perhaps, 
the Raja of M\ sore, might have been 
excepted, but the former, though with 
three times his extent of territory, has 
a very imperfect control over the 
greater part of it, and, indeed, cannot 
govern Ids own house: and the latter 
is, apparently, intent on nothing but 
amusing himself, and wasting his in- 
come on eostlv follies of stale-coaches 
and gimeraeks, to which the guiewar 
wisely prefers the manner of living 
usual with his ancestors. 

On Sunday, March 20, I consecrated 
the church, preached, and administered 
! he sacrament. The chaplain is Mr. 
Keays, a young man w ho is well spoken 
of, and seems to like his situation; he 
and his family have as yet enjoyed good 
health, though Guzeratis reckoned one 
of the worst climates in India, being 
intensely hot the greater part of the 
year, with a heavy thickness of atmo- 
sphere which few people can endure. 

It is in the same latitude With Cal- 
cutta, and seems to be what Bengal 
would be without the glorious Ganges. 

March 21. — The morning of this 
day I was busily employed in prepar- 
ing for the discharge of all my Hin- 
doostanee people, who were impatient 


to return, together with their elephants 
and camels. Mr. Williams kindly as- 
sured me that all necessary aids of the 
sort would be forthcoming from the 
commissariat. 

In the evening we went, in all the 
state which we could muster, to pay 
our visit to the guiew ar, who received 
us, with the usual Eastern forms, in a 
long narrow room, approached by a 
very mean and steep staircase. The 
hall itself was hung with red cloth, 
adorned with a great number of paltry 
English prints, lamps, and wall-shades, 
and with a small fountain in the centre. 
At the upper end were cushions piled 
on the ground as his highness's mus- 
nud, with chairs placed in a row on his 
left hand for the resident and his party. 
The evening went off in the usual form, 
with Nach girls, Persian musicians, 
&c., and the only things particularly 
worthy of notice were, that his high- 
ness went, through the form of giving 
the resident and myself a private audi- 
ence in his own study, a little hot room, 
up sundry pair of stairs, with a raised 
sofa, a pun kali, and other articles of 
European comfort, as well as two 
large mirrors, a print of Buonaparte, 
and another of the Duke of Welling- 
ton. He there showed me a musical 
snuff-box with a little bird, in which 
he seemed to take much pride, and 
an imperfect but handsome copy of the 
Shah Nameh, of which he desired me 
to accept. The rest of our conversation 
consisted of inquiries after the Go- 
vernor-General, the war, the distance 
from Calcutta, and other such princely 
topics, till, a reasonable time for our . 
consultation having elapsed, we re- 
turned doWn stairs again. The next 
thing that struck me was the manner 
in which the heir-apparent, the little 
boy before mentioned, made his ap- 
pearance in the durbar, announced by 
nearly the same acclamations as his 
father, and salaming, as he advanced, 
to the persons of rank, with almost 
equal grace, and more than equal 
gravity. After bending very low, ahd 
touching the ground betore bis father's 
seat, .he went up to Mr. Williams with 
the appearance of great pleasure,; 
climbed upon his knee, and asked him 
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for a pencil and paper, with which he 
began to scribble much like my own 
dear little girl. The third circum- 
stance I remarked was the general un- 
constrained, and eveii lively conversa- 
tion which was carried on between the 
raja, his courtiers, and Mr. Williams, 
who talked about their respective hunt- 
ing feats, the merits of their elephants, 
&c., much as, mutatis mutandis, a party 
in England might have done. The 
raja was anxious to know whether I 
had observed his rhinoceros' and his 
huuting tigers, and offered to show me 
a day’s sport with the last, or to bait 
an elephant for me, a cruel amusement, 
which Is here not uncommon. lie had 
a long rallying dispute with one of the 
thakoors as to an elephant which, the 
raja said, the thakoor had promised to 
give him for this sport ; and I do not 
think he understood my motives for 
declining to be present at it. A Mus- 
sulman, however, who sat near him, 
seemed pleased by my refusal, said it 
was “ very good,” and asked me if any 
of the English clergy attended such 
sports. I said it was a maxim with 
most of us to do no harm to any crea- 
ture needlessly ; which was, he said, 
the doctrine of their learned men also. 
Mr. Williaihs told me that this sort of 
conversation, which was very little 
disturbed by the most strenuous efforts 
which the poor singers and dancing- 
girls, could malre to attract attention, 
was characteristic of aMahuratta durbar, 
and that he had known the most serious 
business carried on by fits and starts in 
the midst of all this seeming levity. 
At last, about eight o’clock, the raja 
told us that he would keep us from our 
dinner no longer and the usual pre- 
sents were brought in, which were, 
however, much more valuable than any 
which 1 had seen, and evidently of a 
kiud very few of which were within 
the compass*of my redeeming from the 
Company. About nine we got back to 
dinner, hungry enough, and a little 
tired, but for my own part both amused 
and interested. 

The raja offered to return my visit 
next day ; but knowing that Tuesday 
is, in the estimation of all Hindoos, un- 
lucky I named Wednesday in prefer- 


ence, telling him my reason. He an- 
swered very politely, that he should 
account every day lucky in which he 
had the opportunity of cultivating my 
acquaintance, but was evidently well 
pleased. He had already, out of civility, 
and in consequence of being informed 
that I received no visits on Sunday, 
waived one prejudice in my favour ; 
since the day on which I arrived, being 
the last day of their month, was one on 
which he usually never stirred from 
home. 

I forgot to mention that before break- 
fast this morning 1 rode to see a tomb in 
the neighbourhood, of tolerable Mussul- 
man architecture, hut much dilapidated, 
and really not worth dismounting for. 
Its apparent estimation in the eyes of 
the inhabitants of Barodu gave me but 
an humble idea of the ruins of Ahme- 
dabad. 

March 22. — I was busy all day writ- 
ing, and have nothing particular to re- 
cord, except that the hot wind had now 
set in very decidedly, and was oppres- 
sive, though in my own tent, and by 
the help of tatties, 1 escaped better than 
most people. A tent, overshadowed as 
mine fortunately is In thick trees, i.^aii 
excellent Iioum* for such weather, and 
better than any rooms in the .small 
house which, during the daytime, Mr. 
and Miss Williams occupy . lint the 
English of this presidency do not M em 
to manage the hot weather so well as 
those of Bengal and Hindustan. 

March 2‘h Several of the principal 
thakoors of the court, as well as some 
Palau military chiefs, and some wealthy 
shroffs of the city, sent messages to Mr. 
Williams to express a desire to call on 
me, and become better acquainted than 
was possible at a public dut bar. This 
was a sort of interest, Mr. Williams 
said, which lie had never known them 
show before ; and lie therefore pro- 
posed that I should give up the morn- 
ing to see native company, good- 
naturedly promising to stay with me, 
both to introduce my visitors, and to 
help my imperfect know' ledge of the 
language. A bout twenty persons called, 
comprising the greater part of those to 
whom I had been introduced the day of 
my arrival. Three of them were very 
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young men, or rather boys, the sons of 
the late minister, Shastree, who, as I 
have already stated, was assassinated at 
Poonah by the suggestion of Trimbuk- 
jee. The youngest, a very fine and 
interesting lad, was learning English, 
whidh he spoke very w ell- and with but 
little foreign accent. I asked him w hat 
English work he studied, and he An- 
swered, “ I am reading the book of 
Elegant Extracts/' II is tutor is a 

Parsee. Some little time since he had 
picked up, Mr. Williams said, a New’ 
Testament, and read it w ith delight ; 
till his Brahmin gooroo, finding the 
nature of the book, took it from him. 
This is the first instance of such jealousy 
which has fallen in my way, and lor 
this, 1 suspect that the insinuations of 
the Parsee tutor (all of whose nation 
are very suspicious about Christianity) 
were rather to blame than the preju- 
dices of the simple Hindoo. I hope to 
send him another book from Bombay, 
which may often d prejudice less, and 
yet may eventually, by God’s blessing, 
hr of sonu 1 use to him. 

There were two or three Patans, w ho 
asked many questions about the present 
state of Kohilcund, and listened with 
great interest to the account which 1 
gave them of the improvements making 
ami intended to Ik* made at Bareilly, the 
repair of I lafe/. Kehmut’s tomb, and the 
appropriation of the town duties to 
these and other local purposes. One 
of these men, who holds a high military 
command, but whose name has escaped 
me, was a relation to the tussildar of 
Furtehgunge, and a very well-bred and 
sensible man. He came earliest and 
sate longest, and, from his pure Ilin- 
doostanee, 1 understood liftn the best of 
the whole party. Hi*, and another of 
his countrymen, gave me very affec- 
tionate embraces at parting, saying, 

Do not forget Kohilcund and Guze- 
rnt.” Fond as they seemed of the 
f »rmer country, they did not appear to 
have any intention of returning thither. 

A ( 'attcy war raja asked much about 
Meru and Badrinath, and meandered 
on, at some length, about Indra’s 
Heaven which lay beyond them. I 
did not understand much of his story, 
which was at length cut short by some 


contemptuous ejaculations of his Mu$~ 
sulman neighbour from Kohilcund, who 
said that he remembered the hills very 
well, but that all this was nonsense. 
Mr. Williams observed that the Lord 
Sahib had also seen “ K&f.” “ Ay” 
said the Mussulman, “ those are famous 
hills 5, There is the Mount A1 Judi 
(Ararat), and the ark of Huzrut Noah 
(St. Noah) may be seen there to this 
day. There are also Hajiuge and Mn- 
jiuge (Gog and Magog).” I told him 
that I had seen Kaf, but had not been 
so far as Mount Ararat; though I 
believed that the “burra Sahib” (Mr. 
Williams) had seen it, which he con- 
firmed, having been in Persia with Sir 
John Malcolm ; but that I had seen Kaf 
from Russia, which lay on the other 
side. Another Mussulman here ex- 
pressed a surprise, which was both 
natural and showed his intelligence. 

“ Did you see it in this journey ? I 
thought that both Kaf and Russia were 
at a very great distance from any part 
of Ilindostan.” I explained to him. of 
course, where my former travels had 
been, and found that he was well ac- 
quainted w ith the names both of Russia 
and Ustumboul, which last he ex- 
plained, of his own accord, to be “ Cun- 
stuntinoopla,” though he did not seem 
to know much about their relative 
situations. This was a young man, 
whom the other called “Nawab,” but 
whose name I could ^ot catch. He 
asked after “ Duke Wellington,” and 
said that his father had been well known' 
to him during the war in the Deckan. 
Mr. Willf&ms asked the Cattey war raja 
some questions respecting a new $ect of 
Hindoos w hich had arisen in his neigh- 
bourhood, and which he told me at the 
same time, in English, that this raja 
had attempted to put down by force of 
arms, but had not been allowed to do 
so. lie answered in rather a fretful 
tone, that “ there were too many of 
them,” and in reply to a question, what 
their religion was ? — that “ they had 
no religion at all, but a hatred of their 
superiors, and of all lawful authority.” 

I asked this orthodox old gentleman if 
he could give me any information about 
the vagabond pilgrims whom I met 
near Gurmukteser, and who described 





themselves as droning from the neigh- 
bourhood of AhmedabacL He said that 
by my account of them they were not 
true Hindoos ; but that there were many 
wild people in the district who pro- 
fessed a sort of Hindooism. Those 
whom I encountered were probably 
pilgrims ; and if I had drawn a line in 
the sand across their path, they would 
have been obliged to go round one of 
its extremities, not daring to step over 
it. I asked if the character which they 
bore of being “ Thugs ” was deserved? 
He seemed never to have heard of the 
name, which was, however, perfectly 
understood by the Patans. I conclude, 
therefore, that the practice is not so 
common in these provinces as it is said 
to he farther north. 

About sunset the raja'came in state, 
and was received accordingly by Mr. 
Williams in a very large dinner-tent, 
where nearly the same forms took place, 
mutatis mutandis, as occurred during 
my visit to him. The little boy was 
put on my knee to-day, partly, 1 believe, 
as a compliment, and partly to give 
the guicwar an opportunity of talking 
over some private business with Mr. 
Williams (as I afterwards learned), 
whom he informed in a low voice, that 
he had a daughter a year older than 
"this little boy, whom, consequently, it 
was high time he should bestow in 
marriage ; • that he had an excellent 
match for her in the son of a raja in 
the Deckan, but that lie had no money 
\o pay the necessary expenses; and 
hoped, therefore, that the Government 
would join him in a security for five 
lacs of rupees, in order that he might 
obtam them at more reasonable interest 
than he could otherwise hope to do. 
Mr. Williams, in the same voice, told 
him that the Government, he much 
feared, would never consent to such a 
measure ; on which the raja came down 
in his request to four and even three 
lacs, his wish to obtain which last sum 
Mr. Williams promised to transmit to 
Government This, Mr. Williams after- 
wards told me, is a specimen of the way 
in which important business was often 
introduced and discussed in the midst of 
crowds and ceremonial parties. On 
my observing that the wish to obtain 


money did not tally with all which I 
had heard of the raja's wealth and 
covetousness, he answered that the raja 
always distinguished his personal sav- 
ings from the national property ; that 
he expected his daughter to be por- 
tioned out by the state ; but that if he 
could get sufficient security, he 3 " was 
abfe and likely, under a borrowed name, 
himself to lend the money. While this 
conversation was going on, I was doing 
my best to entertain my little friend, 
to whom, in addition to the present 
destined for him on account of the Com- 
pany, I gave a huge native coloured 
drawing on vellum, of the Howa Mahil 
at Jye poor, with which h<* ssfcmcd 
greatly pleased, and which, by the ex- 
planation of the different objects which 
it contained, afforded more conversa- 
tion than it would have been otherw ise 
easy for me to keep up with him, 
though he was really a lively and for- 
ward boy. He was fond of riding 
both horses and elephants, l ut the “ sir- 
car,” sovereign (meaning his father), 
had not yet. taken him out hunting. 
He had begun to read and write in 
Maliaratta, but in no other language, 
and was fonder of drawing picturi^ 
than letters, the same word, “ likua,'* 
being used both for draw ing and n /b- 
ing. ITis father, who, engaged a.s he 
was on the other side, contrived vrn 
dexterously to bestow' all Herein ', 
attention ou me, hid him ask me ai on* 
my journey, but I do not think he 
knew any of the names of places which 
I mentioned, except, perhaps, (’aleutm 
and Delhi. All the rest of the world 
was, in bis vocabulary, lkdatiee. M 

There was a good deal of Persian 
singing and instrumental music, the 
character of which does not seem a 
want of harmony, hut dullness and 
languor. The airs were sung sotio 
voce ; the instruments, chiefly guitar.-, 
were low-toned and struck in a mo* 
notonous manner; and the effect in- 
tended to !>e produced seemed rather 
repose and luxurious languor, than any 
more ardent or animated feeling. One 
man, a native of Lucknow, had a good 
natural voice, and two of the women 
sang prettily. The tunes had first parts 
only. The N&ch women were, as usual, 
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ugly, huddled up in huge bundles of 
red petticoats ; and their exhibition as 
dull and insipid to an European taste 
as could well be conceived. In fact 
nobody in the room seemed to pay 
them any attention, all being engaged 
in conversation, though in an under 
voice, and only w ith their near neigh- 
bours. About eight the raja went 
away; and we sate down to dinner, 
but not till I had discovered that the 
greater part of the camels which the 
raja had promised to lend me for my 
journey had not yet arrived, and that 
it would be impossible for me to send 
off, as 1 had intended, my baggage and 
servants that night. I now regretted 
that I had dismissed the Hindoostanee 
elephants and camels, but there was no 
use in repining. 

March 25. — This morning Dr. Smith 
and I were up at four o’clock, and, 
with a good deal of exertion, succeeded 
in assembling the camels and bearers 
and fairly setting our servants on their 
way. We ourselves remained till the 
evening, and then set off to join the 
camp. ^chdeacon Barnes accom- 
panied n*. and Mr. Williams and 
several other gentlemen rode out with 
me three or four miles to a bool ee, at 
which 1 found, to my surprise, that, in 
addition to the four Bombay troopers 
whom he had sent me before, we were 
joined by Bappojee Maharatta (his de- 
wau) with six silver-sticks and spear- 
nten, and above fifty guiewar horse, 
with their standard and nagari. I 
pleaded that these were really unneces- 
sary, considering the numerous guard 
of Sepoys, fifty men, whom 1 had sent 
on with the baggage. He answered, 
bow ever, that though less might suffice 
in Hiudostau, here these outward forms 
were l>oth desirable and necessary ! 
To (his I could say nothing, and pro- 
ceeded on my inarch ; though I could 
not help thinking that since the days 
of Thomas h Beeket, or Cardinal Wol- 
sey, an English bishop had seldom 
been so formidably attended. From 
Mr. Williams I had received in every 
respect very gratifying attention and 
kindness ; and it was a great satisfac- 
tion to me to know that he intended 
to visit Bombay at the same time with 


myself, and that mj£ dear wife also 
would know and like him. $ 

Our road for about eight miles lay 
over a highly cultivated country, with 
many round-topped trees and high 
green hedges ; the villages, which were 
numerous, were all more in the Euro- 
pean than the Indian style ; and, to 
complete the likeness, had large stacks 
of hay in their neighbourhood piled up 
and thatched like those in England. 
The custom of keeping hay as fodder 
does not exist in any other part of 
India which I have seen, but is here 
universal. As day closed we left the 
open country, and entered some ex- 
tremely deep and narrow ravines, with 
sides of crumbling earth, the convexity 
of which was evidently the work of the 
waters of the monsoon in their annual 
course to the Mhye. The summits of 
these steep banks were overgrown with 
brushwood ; nor could. a more favour- 
able place be desired to favour the spring 
of a tiger, rf>r the arrows of an am- 
bushed bana of robbers^ Our num- 
bers, our noise, and the torches which 
some of the servants carried during 
this part of our journey, were enotfgh, 

I should conceive, to keep either de- 
scription of ferocious animals at a dis- 
tance. Both kinds, however, are very 
abundant along the banks of the Mhye 
and in its neighbourhood; passenger 
had been very recently stopped and 
plundered here by Bbeels ; and two 
months ago a tiger had carried off a 
man from a numerous convoy of artil- 
lery on its march to Kairah. On the , 
whole, as one of the party observed, 

“ on a road like this, and in such a 
country, too many guards were better 
than too few.” After about four miles 
and a half of this kind of road, we 
arrived on the banks of the Mhye, 
high, precipitous, and woody, with a 
broad bright stream, in spite of all the 
recent drought, wandering in a still 
wider bed of gravel and sand. Here, 
too, I found that the watchful kindness 
of Mr. Williams had provided for us, 
in giving notice of my coming to the 
collector of the Kairah district, who 
had sent some fishermen acquainted 
with the ford, and a body of. Bneels in 
the pay of the police, to assist us *in 
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crossing, and guide us to the encamp- 
ment, which was about three miles 
further, at a village called Wasnud. 

Nothing could be more picturesque 
than this “ passage of the Graaicus." 
The moon was sufficiently bright to 
show the wild and woodland character 
of the landscape, and the brightness 
ard ripple of the water, without over- 
powering the effect of the torches as 
they issued from the wood, and the 
other torches which our guides carried, 
and which shone ou groups of men, 
horses, and cartels, as wild and singular 
as were ever assembled in the fancy of j 
a Salvator liosa. I thought of Walter 
Scott's account of the salmon fishing ; 
but this show exceeded that as much as 
the naked limbs, platted elf-locks and 
loose mantles of the Bheels, with their 
bows, arrows, and swords, the polished 
helmets of our regular troopers, the 
broad, brocaded* swallow-tailed banner 
of the guicwar, and the rude, but 
gorgeous chivalry of his cavaliers on 
long-tailed horses and in long cotton 
caftans, their shields behind their 
backs, their battle-axes pendant from 
their saddle-bows, and long spears or 
harquebuzes with lighted matches over 
their shoulders, surpassed the most 
picturesque assortment of hodden grey, 
blue bonnets, and fish-spears. The water, 
though broad, was nowhere deep. It 
ran, however, with a brisker stream 
than from having seen its exhausted 
condition nearer to its source I had ex- 
pected. But on this side of Choeta 
Talao it receives many other mountain 
streams : and some of these, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose, have escaped better 
in the general drought, and saved the 
•credit of their suzerain before his ap- 
pearance in the court of Neptune. 

We arrived at Wasnud heartily timl, 
both man and beast; the heat of the 
day had been intense, and our evening 
march had led us through places w here 
no breeze blew; my little Arab horse, 
Nedjeed, as soon as he saw the com- 
fortable bed of straw provided for him, 
sank down on It like a dog, and was 
asleep before the saddle was well off 
his back. The Bheels were to l>e our 
Watchmen as well as guides ; and their 
shrill oalls from one to the other were 


heard all night. We were told not to 
be surprised at this choice, since these 
poor thieves are, when trusted, the 
trustiest of men, and of all sentries the 
most wakeful and indefatigable. They 
and the Kholees, a race almost equally 
wild, are uniformly preferred in Guze- 
rat for the service of the police, and as 
durw r ans to gentlemen's houses and 
gardens. All such persons are here 
called Sepoys, and with more accuracy 
than the regular troops, inasmuch as 
their weapons are still really the how 
and arrow, “ sip,” whence the Asiatic 
Soldier derives his appellation. 

March 2 ~). — We resumed our march 
at the UMial hour, and went, through a 
well -cultivated, enclosed, and prettily 
wooded country, eleven miles to Emaad, 
a small village with a large tank not 
quite dry. In our way we were met by 
twenty of the ehupra^sees, or, to use the 
language of the country, the Sepoys, of 
the collector, Mr. Williamson, all of the 
Kholee caste, rather sliort, but broad- 
set and muscular men, with a harsh- 
ness, not to say ferocity, in the coun- 
tenances of many of them^which re- 
markably differed from the singularly 
mild and calm physiognomy usually 
met with in the other side of India. 
They were wadi and smartly dressed in 
green and scarlet kirtles, with Id.ick 
turbans, had every man his small 
round buckler and sheaf nf arrows at 
his back, his sword and dagger by his 
side, and long bow in his hand, ami, 
excepting in their dusky complexions, 
were no had representatives of Hohiu 
Hood and his sturdy yeomen. About 
half-way we were overtaken by Mr 
Williamson himself, who rude with us 
to our camp, as did also ( Captain ( h am-, 
who was encamped near, and employed 
in taking a survey of the roui try . 
This gentleman brought with him 
some specimens of his maps, which are 
extremely minute, extending to the 
smallest details usually expressed m 
the survey of a gentleman's properly 
in England, with a copious field-book, 
and a particular statement of the axe- 
rage number of farms, tanks, hills, or- 
chards, &e., in each townland. The 
execution of the maps is very neat, and 
their drawing said to be wonderfully 
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accurate,* though the mappiug, mea- 
surement, and angles are, as well as 
the drawing, by native assistants. All 
which Captain Ovans seems to do is 
generally to superintend their opera- 
tions, to give them instruction in cases 
of difficulty, notice any error which 
he may discover in their calculations, 
and to cover with ink, and finish for 
the inspection of Government, the 
maps which they delineate in pencil. 
Their neatness, delicacy, and patience 
in the use of the different instruments 
and the pencil, lie spoke of as really 
extraordinary ; and he was no less sa- 
tisfied with tluir intelligence, acute- 
ness, and readiness in the acquisition of 
the necessary degree of mathematical 
science. from these gentlemen 1 
gleaned se\eral interesting facts about 
the inhabitants of this country. 

Its wilder parts an* pretty generally 
occupied hy the Jfheels, concerning 
whom I am able to add little to what 
I said before. The other and more 
settled inhabitants are either Mussul- 
mans, of whom the number is hut 
small; Hindoo hunyans ; Rajpoots of a 
degenerate description, and chiefly oc- 
cupied in cultivating the soil ; Maha- 
rattas, who are not by any means nu- 
merous, except in and about the guic- 
war's court; and Kholees, or, as they 
;ov pretty generally called. Coolies. 
Thr-e last form perhaps two-third* of 
the population, and are considered hy 
public nun in Guzerut as the original 
inhabitants of tin* country, a character 
which, 1 know not why, they refuse to 
the Rhecl.s, wbo hen*, as in *Malwah, 
"seem to have flu* best title to it. I 
suspect, indeed, myself, that the Coo- 
lies are only civilized Hheels, who 
have laid aside some of the wild habits 
of their ancestors, and who have learn- 
ed, more particularly, to conform, in 
certain respects, such as abstinence 
from beef, &c., to their Hindoo neigh- 
bours. They themselves pretend to be 
descended from the Rajpoots, but this 
is a claim continually made by wild 
and warlike tribes all over India, and 
it is made, more particularly, hy the 
Puharree villagers at the foot of Raj- 
mahal, who have embraced the Hindoo 
religion ; and that the -Coolies them- 


selves do not believe their claim, fa 
apparent from the fact that they neither 
wear the silver badge, nor the red 
turban. IJe this as it may, they are 
acknowledged by the Hindoos as their 
kindred, which the Bheels never are ; 
and though their claim of being child- 
ren of the sun is not allowed hy the 
Rajpoots who live among them, there 
have been instances in which intermar- 
riages have taken place between Maha- 
rattas of high rank and the families of 
some of their most powerful chief- 
tains. ^ 

Their ostensible and, indeed, their 
chief employment, is agriculture, and 
they’ are said to be often industrious 
farmers and labourers, and, while 
kindly treated, to pay thbir rent to 
Government as well, at least, as their 
Rajpoot neighbours. They live, how- 
ever, under their own thakoors, whose 
authority alone they willingly acknow- 
ledge, and pay little respect to the 
laws, unless when it suits their interest, 
or they are constrained by the pre- , 
sence of an armed force. In other re- 
spects they are one of the most turbu- 
lent and Aj-cdatory tribes in India, and 
with thc^Bheels, make our tenure of 
Guzerat more disturbed, and the main- 
tenance of our authority more expen- 
sive there than in any other district of 
the Eastern empire. The cutcherries, 
and even the dwelling-houses of the 
civil servants of the Company, are uni- 
formly placed within, instead of with- 
out. the cities and towns, a custom 
ruinous to health and comfort, but ac- 
counted a necessary precaution against 
the desperate attacks to which they 
might otherwise be liable. The ma- 
gistrates and collectors have a larger 
force of armed men in their employ 
than any others of the same rank whom 
I have met with ; and the regular 
troops, and even the European cavalry, 
are continually called out against 
them. Yet in no country are the roads 
so insecure,— in none are forays and 
plundering excursions of every kind 
more frequent ; or a greater proportion 
of, what would be called in Europe* 
the gentry and landed proprietors ad- 
dicted to acts of violence and blood- 
shed. In these plundering parties they 
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often display a very desperate courage; 
and it is to their honour, that, rude 
and lawless as they are, they *ao not 
apparently delight m blood for its own 
sake, and neither mutilate, torture, nor 
burn, the subjects of their cupidity or 
revenge, like the far worse “ decoits ” 
of Bengal and Ireland. 

They are hardy, stout men, particu- 
larly those of the Cattey war and Cutch 
districts. Their usual dress is a petti- 
coat round the waist, like that of the 
Bheels, and a cotton cloth wrapped 
round their^ heads and shoulders, 
which, when they wish to be smart, 
they gather up into a very large white 
turban. In cold weather, or when 
dressed, they add a quilted cotton kir- 
tle, or “ lebada,” over which they wear 
a shirt of mail, with van t- braces and 
gauntlets, and never consider them- 
selves as fit to go abroad without a 
sword, bucklft*, bow and arrows, to 
which their horsemen add a long spear 
and battle-axe. The cotton lebada is 
generally stained and iron-moulded by 
the mail-shirt, and, as might be ex- 
pected, these marks, being tokens of 
their martial occupation, ar^eckoned 
honourable, insomuch that tlreir young 
warriors often counterfeit them with 
oil or soot, and do their best to get rid 
as soon as possible of the burgher-like 
whiteness of a new dress. This is said 
to be the real origin of the story told 
by Hamilton, that the Coolies despise 
aqd revile all cleanly andT decent cloth- 
ing as base and effeminate. In other 
respects they are fond of finery; their 
shields are often very handsome, with 
silver bosses, and composed of rhino- 
ceros-hide; their battle-axes richly in- 
laid, and their spears surrounded with 
many successive rings of silver. Their 
bows are like those of the Bheels, but 
stronger, and in better order; and 
their arrows are carried in a quiver of 
red and embroidered leather. In their 
marauding expeditions they often use 
great secrecy, collecting in the night at 
the will of some popular chieftain, 
communicated generally by the circu- 
lation of a certain token, known only 
to those concerned, like the fiera cross 
of the Scottish Highlanders. ^They 
frequently leave their families in com- 


g- 

plete ignorance as to where or why 
they are going jjand the only way in 
which, should one of their number fail 
in battle, the survivors communicate 
His loss to his widow or parents, is by 
throwing before his door some sprigs 
of the peepul, plucked and disposed m 
a particular form. 

On other occasions, however, their 
opposition to law has been sufficiently 
open and miring. The districts of 
Cutch and Catteywar have ever been, 
more or less, in a state of rebellion ; and 
neither the regency of the former 
state, nor the guiewar, as feudal sove- 
reign of the latter, nor the English Go- 
vernment in the districts adjoining to 
bo tli which are under their control, 
have ever got through a year without 
one or more sieges of different forts or 
fus tn esses. 

Some good had been done, Mr. Wil- 
liamson said, among many of these 
wild people, by the preaching and po- 
pularity of the Hindoo reformer, Swaa- 
mee Narain, who had been mentioned 
to me at Baroda. His morality was 
said to be far better than any w hich 
could be learned from the Shatter, lie 
preached a great degree of purity, for- 
bidding his disciples so much as to 
look on any woman whom they passed. 
He condemned theft and bloodshed ; and 
those villages and districts which had 
received him, from being among the 
w r orst, were now among the best and 
most orderly in the provinces. Nor 
was this all, insomuch as lie was said 
to have destroyed the yoke of caste, - 
to have^preached one God, and, in 
short, to have made so considerable 
approaches to the truth, that I could 
not but hope he might be an appointed 
instrument to prepare the wav for the 
Gospel. 

While l was listening with much in- 
terest to Mr. Williamson *s account of 
this man, six persons came to the tent, 
four in the dress of peasants or bun- 
yans, one, a young man, with a large 
white turban, and the quilted lebada of 
a Coolie, but clean and decent, with a 
handsome sword and shield, and ocher 
marks of rustic wealth ; and the sixth, 
an old Mussulman, with a white beard, 
mid pretty much the appearance, dress. 
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and manner of an ancient serving-man. 
After offering some sugar and sweet- 
meats as their nuzzur, and, as usual, 
sitting down on the ground, one of the 
peasants began, to my exceeding sur- 
prise and delight, “ Pundit Swaamee 
Narain sends his salam," and proceeded 
to say that the person whom I so much 
desired to see was in the neighbour- 
hood, and asked permiMjgn to call on 
me next day. I, of cou^P returned a 
favourable answer, and stated with 
truth, that I greatly desired his ac- 
quaintance, and had heard much good 
of him. I asked if they were his dis- 
ciples, and was answered in the aihr- 
.mative. The first spokesman told me 
that the young man now in company 
was the eldest son of a Coolie thakoor, 
whose father was one of the pundit’s 
great friends, that he was himself a 
Kajpoot and a ryut, that the old man 
in green was a Mussulman Sepoy in 
the thakoor’s service, and sent tjQpttcnd 
on his young master. He added, that 
though of different castes, they were 
all disciples of Swaamee Narain, and 
taught to regard each other as bre- 
thren. They concluded by asking me 
when I was to go next day, and ap- 
pointed, in their teacher’s name, that 
lie would visit me at Nomad in the 
forenoon; the} then took their leave, I 
haring first embraced the thakoor, and 
sent my salam both to his father and to 
his gooroo. * 

On asking Mr. Williamson About the 
state of knowledge in this province, 
and the facility which it afforded for 
establishing schools, he said’fhat there 
were large schools in most of the prin- 
cipal towns, where the children of the 
banyans learnt writing, reading, ac- 
counts, and such portions of the national 
religion as their caste is allowed to 
receive. Hut there was no gratuitous 
instruction ; and the ryuts from po- 
verty, and the Coolie thakoors from 
indifference, very seldom, if ever, sent 
their children. They had no objection, 
however, except that of expense ; and 
he did not doubt that if Government, 
or any religious society, would institute 
schools, they would be attended with 
thankfulness and punctuality, 

I asked him if die Government were 


popular ; he did not think that it was 
particularly otherwise, and ascribed the 
various tumults and rising of the Gu- 
zer&ttees io their famines, which fre- 
quently reduced whole families and 
villages to the^tate of “ broken men,” 
and to their long previous habits of 
misrule and anarchy, rather than to 
any political grievances. The valuation 
of their lands, he said, was moderate ; 
it was only from year to year, but in a 
country where the crops are so preca- 
rious, a longer settlement was not de- 
sired by the people themselves. Even 
according to the present system, Go- 
vernment were often compelled to make 
great abatements, and. on most occa- 
sions, had shown themselves indulgent 
masters. 

The greatest evil of the land here, as 
elsewhere in India, is the sy stem of the 
Adawlut Courts, their elaborate and 
intricate machinery, their intolerable 
and expensive delays, and the severity 
of their debtor and creditor laws. Even 
in the Adawlut, however, a very essen- 
tial improvement had been introduced 
by Mr. EJphinstone in discarding the 
Persian language, and appointing all 
proceedings to be in that of Guzerat. 
Still there remained many evils, aiid in 
a land, so eaten up by poverty on the 
one hand, and usury on the other, the 
most calamitous results continually fol- 
lowed, and the most bitter indignation 
was often excited by the judgments* 
ejectments, and other acts of the Court, 
which, though intended only to do jus- 
tice between man and man, yet fre- 
quently depopulated villages, undid 
ancient families, pulled down men’s 
hereditary and long-possessed houses 
over their heads, and made the judges 
hated and feared by the great body of 
the people as practising severities in the 
recovery of private debts, which none 
of the native governors, however other- 
wise oppressive, either ventured to do, 
or thought of doing. One good effect 
has, indeed, followed, that by making 
a debt more easy to recover, the rate of 
interest has been lessened. But this is 
a poor compensation for the evils of a 
system which, to pay a debt, no matter 
how contracted, strips the weaver of his 
loom, the husbandman of his plough, 
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and pulls the roof from the castle of the 
feudal chieftain, and whiph, when- a 
village is once abandoned by its inha- 
bitants in a time of famine, makes it 
next to impossible for those inhabitants, 
who are all more of kss in debt, to 
return, in better times, to their houses 
and lands again. 

The hot wind blew fiercely all the 
day, and, though it ceased at night, was 
followed by a calm more close and op- 
pressive still. I had certainly no con- 
ception that anywhere in India the 
month of March could offer such a 
furnace-like climate. The servants all 
complained of it, and hoped that I 
should not stay long in this province ; 
if I did, they were sure that we should 
all die : and in truth their apprehen- 
sions seemed not altogether unreason- 
able. Here, indeed, I was far, very far 
from regretting that my wife and chil- 
dren were not with me; and I rejoiced, 
on the other hand, that as Gnzerat was > 
some time or other to be visited , 1 was 
now getting over the most remote , most 
expensive, and certainly not the most 
interesting or most healthy part of my 
diocese, in the only visitation journey 
(I hope) during which I am likely to 
be separated from them. 

The fertility of Guzer&t, in favour- 
able years, is great, particularly in 
sugar and tobacco ; and the revenue of 
the collectorate at Kairah is said to 
exceed at such times thirty-seven lacs, 
an enormous sum for so small a district, 
but 1 from which many deductions must 
be made on account of the strangely 
frequent drought to which this part of 
India is liable, aud the very large 
police and military establishments 
which its disordered state, and the 
martial habits of the people, require. 

March 26. — Wc marched to Nerriad, 
a large and well-built town, containing, 
as its cutwal told me, about 15,000 
people. The neighbourhood is very 
highly cultivated, and full of groves of 
fruit-trees, and large tanks. Of the 
latter, the greater number are, unhap- 
pily, now dry. We were lodged, by 
Mr. Williamson’s order, in his cut- 
cherry, a part of which is used for the 
occasional reception of, himself and 
friends. It consists of an enclosure 


surrounded by a high wall and build- 
ings of various descriptions in the heart 
of the town, add calculated to hold and 
shelter, conveniently, a considerable 
number of horses and people. The 
bungalow itself, as it is called, is a tall, 
long, shallow building, containing on 
the ground-floor two dark and close 
apartments, with a staircase between 
them, and al^e, two more, full of win- 
dows, withoBperaudahs or any other 
means of shtmmg out the sun or hot 
wind, and so near the tiled roof, that 
nothing could well be hotter in weather 
like the present, and we much regretted 
that we had not adhered to our old sys- 
tem of pitching the tents, with tatties, 
outside the town. The heat was great 
all day, and even before the sun was 
up. " ■ 

About eleven o’clock I had the ex- 
pected risk from Swaamee Narain, to 
my interview with whom 1 had looked 
thriving \y ith an anxiety and eagerness 
which, if he had known it, would, per- 
haps, have flattered him. He came in 
a somewhat differe/jf style front all 
which 1 expected, having with hint near 
two hundred horsemen, mostly wrll 
armed wilb matchlocks and sword'-, 
and several of them vi<h coats of mail 
and spears. Besides them he had. a 
large rubble on foot, \\jth bows and 
arrows; and when I considered that 1 
had myself more than fifty hoi-M\ and 
fifty musquets aml*buyouc?s, I eoaltl 
not help smiling, though my sensation 1 - 
were in some degree painful and humi- 
liating, at the idea of two religion - 
teachers meeting at the head of link* 
armies, and tilling the city, winch wa** 
the scene of their interview", with the 
rattling of quivers, the clash of shield-, 
and the tramp of the war-hor>e. Had 
our troops been opposed to each oilier, 
mine, though loss numerous, would 
have been, doubtless, far more efVe'*tivo > 
from the superiority of arms and dis- 
cipline. But, in moral grandeur, what 
a difference was there between his 
troop and mine ! Mine neither knew' 
me, nor cared for me ; they * escorted 
me faithfully, and would have defended 
me bravely, because they were ordered 
by their superiors to do so, and as they 
would have done for any other stranger 
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of sufficient worldly rank to make such 
an attendance usual. The guards of 
Swaamee Narain were his own disciples 
and enthusiastic admirers, men who 
had voluntarily repaired to hear his 
lessons, who now took a pride in doing 
him honour, and who would cheerfully 
flight to the last drop of blood^ather 
than suffer a fringe of his garment to be 
handled roughly. In tjre parish of 
Hoduet there were once, perhaps, a few 
honest countrymen who felt something 
like this for me ; but how long a time 
must elapse before any Christian teacher 
in India can hope to be thus loved and 
honoured ! Yet surely there is some 
encouragement to patient labour which 
a Christian minister may derive from 
the success of such men as these in 
India, — inasmuch as w here others can 
succeed in obtaining a favourable hear- 
ing for doctrines, in many respects, at 
variance with the general and received 
system of Ilimlouisin, -the time may 
surely be expccttd, through God’s 
Messing, when our endeavours also 
may receive their fruit, and our hi- 
therto almost barren Church may 
44 keep house and be a joyful mother of 
children.” 

The armed men who attended Swaa- 
mee Narain were under the authority, 
as it appeared, of a venerable old man, 
of large stature, with a long grey beard 
and most 'voluminous turban, the father 
of tin* ) oung thukoor who byd called 
ou me the (lay before. lie came into 
the room first, and after the usual em- 
brace, introduced the holy man himself, 
uho was a middle-sized, thill, plain- 
looking person, about my own age, with 
a mi Id an l diffident expression of 
countenance, but nothing about him 
indicative o*-’ any extraordinary talent. 

1 seated him on a ehair^gt my right 
hand, and offered two more to the tha- 
koor and Jus son, of which, however, 
they did not avail themselves without 
first placing their hands under the feet 
of* their spiritual guide, and then press- 
ing them reverently to their foreheads. 
Others of the principal disciples, to the 
number of twenty or thirty, seated 
themselves on the ground, ami several 
of my own Mussulman servants, who 
seemed much interested in what was 


going on, thrust in their ffices at the 
door, or ranged themselves behind me'. 
After the usual mutual compliments, I 
said that I had h^ard much good Of 
him, and the good doctrine which he 
preached among the poor people of 
Guzer&t, and that I greatly desired his 
acquaintance ; that I regretted that I 
knew Hindoostanee so imperfectly, but 
that I should be very glad, so far as 
my knowledge of the language allowed, 
and. by the interpretation of friends, to 
learn what he believed on religious 
matters, an^ to tell him what I myself 
believed, and that if tie would come 
and see me at Kairah, where we should 
have more leisure, I would have a tent 
pitched for him and treat lnm like a 
brother. I said this because I w as very 
earnestly desirous of getting him a 
copy of the Scriptures, of which I had 
none w ith me, in the Nagrce character, 
and persuading him to read them; and 
I because I had some further hopes of 
/ inducing him to go with me to Bom- 
bay, where I hoped that by conciliatory 
treatment, and the conversations to 
wliich 1 might introduce him with the 
Church Missionary Society established 
in that neighbourhood, I might do him 
more good than I could otherwise hope 
to do. 

I saw that both he and, still more, 
his disciples, were highly pleased by 
(lie invitation which 1 gave him ; but 
lie said, in reply, that his life was one 
of very little leisure, that he had 5000 
disciples now r attending on his preach- 
ing in the neighbouring villages, and 
nearly 50,000 in different parts of 
Guzerat, that a great number of these 
were to assemble together in the course 
of next week, on occasiou of his brother’s 
son coming of age to receive the Brah- 
minical string, but that if I staid long 
enough in the neighbourhood to allow 
him to get this engagement over, he 
would gladly come again to see me. 
“In the mean time,” I said, “ have you 
any objection to communicate some part 
of your doctrine now ? ” It was evi- 
dently what he came to do, and his dis- 
ciples very visibly exulted in the op- 
portunity of his, perhaps, converting 
me. He began, indeed, well, professing 
to believe in one only God, the Maker 
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of all things in heaven and earth, -who 
filled all space, upheld and governed 
all things, and more particularly dwelt 
in the hearts of those who diligently 
sought him; but he alarmed me by 
calling the God whom he worshipped 
Krishna, apd Jby saying Ahat 1m came 
dovp$to earth in ancient times, had 
been put to death by wicked men through 
magic, 'and tha^ since his time many 
false revelations Jiad been pretended, 
and msyay false divinities set up. This 
" declaration, I say, alarmed me, because, 
notwithstanding the traits of resem- 
biauce which it bore to tffe history of 
our Lord , traits which are in fact to be 
found, in the midst of all the unclean- 
ness and folly in the popular legends 
respecting Krishna, I did not like the 
introduction of a name so connected 
with 'many obscene and monstrous fol- 
lies. I observed, therefore, that I 
always had supposed that Hindoos 
called the God and Father of all, not 
Krishna, but Brihm, and I wished, 
therefore, to know whether his God 
was Brihm, or somebody distinct from 
him ? The name of Brihm appeared 
to cause great sensation among his dis- 
ciples, of whom sonrn whispered with 
each other, and one or two nodded and 
smiled, as if to say, “ that is the very 
name/* The pundit also smiled and 
bowed, and with the air of a man who 
is giving instruction to a willing and 
promising pupil, said, “ a true word it 
is that there is only one God, who is 
above all and in all things, and by 
whom all things" are. Many names 
there may be, and have been, given to 
him who is and is the same , but w hom 
we also as well as the other Hindoos 
call Brihm. But there is a spirit in 
whom God is more especially, and who 
coraeth from God, and is with God, and 
is likewise God, who hath inade known 
to men the will of the God and Father 
of all, whom we call Krishna and wor- 
ship as God’s image, and believe to be 
the same as the sun * Surya/ ” 

I now thought a fair opportunity was 

g iven me, and said, with rather more 
uency than I had hoped to do, “ O 
pundit, it is a true saying and to be re- 
ceived of all men, that God is every- 
where, that there is no other besides 


him; that he dwells in the heart, and 
prompts every good thought and word/ 1 
“ Ullah Acbar !” said one of the Mussul- 
mans. “ It is also true, as you have 
well said, that it is by his Word, whom 
we call his Son, who is with the Father, 
and in whom the Father dwells# that 
the invisible God has made himself and 
his will known to mankind.” Here 
one of the Mussulmans left the room ; 
perceiving which, and being anxious 
to keep the remainder a little longer, I 
said, addressing the old Mussulman 
Sepoy who came with the thakoor, 

I “ Voii, sir, know what 1 mean, for you 
' know what Mohammed has written of 
Jesus the son of Mary, that he was the 
Breath of God, and horn of a virgin. 
But is not the breath of a man the son 
of his mouth ? is not the word of a man 
his breath, reduced to form and pro- 
duced by him ? When, therefore, we 
say that Jesus son of Mary is the Son of 
God, we mean that he is his Word, his 
Breath, proceeding from him, and one 
with him from all eternity. But we 
cannot believe,” I returned to the pun- 
dit, “ that the sun which we see in the 
sky can be either God, or that Word 
who is one with him, since the sun rises 
and sets, is sometimes on this side of 
the world, and sometimes on that. But 
God is everywhere at once, and fills all 
things.” The pundit replied, if 1 un- 
derstood him right, that the sun is not 
God, but even as God for brightness 
and glory. But he said that their belief 
was, that there had been man} avatars 
of God in different lands, one to the 
Christians, another to the Mussulmans, 
another to Hindoos in time piM T 
adding something like a hint, that an- 
other avatar of Krishna, or the Sun, had 
taken place in himself. J answered, 

“ () Pundit-jjj*e ! God has spoken in 
many ways and at many times by pro- 
phets ; but it is hard to believe that u 
single avatar might not be sufficient for 
tlie whole world. But on ibis and 
many other points, we may^if it please 
God, talk hereafter.” I then asked if 
he could read the Persian character, 
and on his answering in the negative, 

I expressed my concern that I had no 
copies of our Sacred Books with me iu 
the Nagree, but said that if he would 
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accept a volume or two, by way of 
keeping me in bis remembrance, I 
would send them to him either from 
Kairah or Bombay. I then asked him 
in what way he and his followers wor- 
shipped God, and finding that the ques- 
tion seemed to perplex him, I made 
Abdullah read the Lord’s Prayer in 
Hindoostanee to show what I meant, 
and as a specimen of what we repeated 
daily. I found, however, that he sup- 
posed me to ask in what form they wor- 
shipped God, and lie therefore unrolled 
a large picture in glaring colours, of a 
naked man with rays proceeding from 
his face like the sun, and two women 
fanninghim f the man white, the women 
black. I asked him how that could be 
the God who filled everything and was 
everywhere ? He answered that it was 
not God himself, but the picture or 
form in which God dwelt in his heart : 

I told him, as well as I could (for to 
say the truth my fluency had begun to 
fail), what Christians and Mussulmans 
thought as to the worship of images ; 
but did not decline receiving some 
paltry little prints of his divinity in 
various attitudes, winch I said I should 
value keepsakes. I asked about 
castes, to which he answered, that he 
did not regard the subject as of much 
importance, but that he trished not to 
give offence; that people might eat 
separately or together in this world, 
but that above oopur,” pointing to 
heaven, those distinctions would cease, 
where we should be all 4< ek ekliee jut” 
(one like another). A little further 
conversation of no great consequence 
followed, which was ended by my giv- 
ing attar and pawn to the pundit, the 
two thakoors, and some of* the other 
more distinguished disciples, whom he 
pointed out to me. We mutually took 
down each other’s names m writing. 

I again pressed him to let me see him 
mice more before 1 left the country, 
which he promised if possible; and we 
bade adieu with much mutual good-will, 
and a promise of praying for each other, 
which by God’s help I mean to keep. 
On the whole it was plain that his ad- 
vances towards truth had not yet been 
ao great as I had been told, but it was 
also apparent that he had obtained a 


great power over a wild people, which 
he used at present to a good purpose ; 
and though 1 feared to alarm him by 
beginning too rashly, I could not but 
earnestly desire further means and op- 
portunity of putting him in a yet better 
* way than he was now pursuing ; but I 
thought from all which I saw tliat it 
would be to np advantage to ask him to 
accompany me to Bombay. 

In the evening Dr. BarneS and I 
proceeded eleven miles more in our 
palanquins to Kairah, bearers* having 
been sent from that place to *meet us. 
There is no regular system of dak here, 
nor (that I can learn) in any part of 
this presidency. Bearers, or “ ha- 
mauls,” as they call them by an Arabic 
word, are hired at the different large 
towns either by the trip or by the day; 
and if relays are required, they must be 
sent out from some of these towns On 
purpose. The expense is very great in 
comparison with the rate of travelling 
in other parts of India. My journey 
of eleven miles cost me fifteen Baroda 
rupees, or twenty-five shillings, and 
that without carrying a single article 
of clothes, or any tiling save my writing- 
desk and pistols. The night was but 
little cooler than the day had been, and 
the road very dusty. It was moon- 
light, however, and I could therefore ' 
observe that the country was of the 
same highly cultivated, strongly en- 
closed, woody, and English character 
which we had seen the whole way on 
this side of the Mhye. 

About ten o’clock we reached Kairah, 
and were conducted to the bungalow of 
Mr. Goode, the clergyman, who re- 
ceived us very hospitably, and had 
prepared a bed fbr me in an empty 
bungalow separated from his only by a 
small field. Both of these were very 
neat and even pretty dwellings, but 
constructed with much less regard to 
the climate than is usual on the other 
side of India. Here the windows are 
generally small and without glass, so 
as neither to admit any great body of 
air when it is cool, not* to exclude the 
hot wind ; they have low ceilings too, 
and are rbofeu with ti lesion which the 
sun beats with great powerjt Nor are 
verandahs so well constructed, in 
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my pinion, as those of Hindostan. 
1w servants are either Parsees or 
"Portuguese, and the English language 
Is much more generally understood and 
^pokeit among them than in the northern 
and eastern provinces. From Satur- 
the 26th of March to Monday the" 
^4tfv||f April I remained at Kairah, 
difting which time I received great 
civility and kindness from Mr. Goode 
the chaplain, Major Sale of the 4th 
light dragoons, at this time commanding 
officer, and the other gentlemen of the 
station. On Sunday I consecrated the 
church, which is a large and solid but 
clumsy building, lately finished. On 
Wednesday I confirmed about seventy 
persons, and on Friday and Sunday 
(Good Friday and Easter Day) I 
preached. On Saturday, before even- 
ing service , J consecrated the burial- 
ground, and in the course of that day 
visited the regimental school, the station 
library, and hospital. 

The cantonment of Kairah stands 
about a mile and a half from a small 
city of the same name, with a river 
between them, crossed by a consider- 
able wooden bridge, but now in most 
places fordable. It is extensive, and, I 
think, well laid out, with good bar- 
racks and an excellent hospital, which 
has only the defect of being built round 
a square, — a plan which rohs one-half 
the range of all benefit from the breeze. 
By this form, however, it is more con- 
veniently and easily guarded ; ami the 
patients are secluded from any inju- 
rious intercourse with their comrades, 
as well as from access to spirituous 
liquors. To the prevention of this lat- 
ter danger even while the men are in 
health, a greater, or at least, a more 
successful attention .seems to be paid in 
this caatonmcnt than in any other 
which fmave visited. No dram-shop 
is allowed within its bounds, and the 
only one which was tolerated, even in 
the neighbourhood, is under so good 
control, that no great degree of drunk- 
enness appeared to exist among the 
European soldiers, who are, indeed, 
some of the most respectable-looking 
and orderly men I have seen in India, 
and of whom, on the whole, Mr. 
Gdode has according to his own st^e- 


ment, a very interesting and Attentive 
congregation. w ' 

'Hie regimental school is in very 
good order. There are, indeed, few 
children, the greater number having 
been/jarried off by a grievous sickness 
whicn prevailed amongst them last 
year. But there are about forty adult 
soldiers, who either having never 
learned, or forgotten their reading and 
writing, are here instructed both in 
these and in arithmetic. I examined 
these men, and was much pleased with 
the progress which they had made, and 
with the act ount which I received of 
their diligence. 

The station library is*'a very good 
room, with a small apartment adjoin- 
ing for a non-commissioned officer, 
who has the cure of flic books, which 
are made up from two different sources, 
the one being a lending library, con- 
taining the works usually furnished bv 
the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge; the other a larger, more 
miscellaneous, and far more expensive 
collection, furnished by the East India 
Company, and containing, among 
others, Palcy’s Natural Theologv, 
Goldsmith’s Animated Nature, Pin- 
kerton’s Geography, a good Atlas, the 
Indian histories of Orme and "Wilks, 
and the novels of the author of Wa* 
verley. The books published by tlie 
Christian Knowledge Socmt\ are cir- 
culated in the manner usuallv prac- 
tised in the lending libraries of that 
institution, and bear marks, not of ill 
usage, but of being well read, and per- 
haps by no very delicate hands. The 
Company’s books are not to be token 
away from the room in which tbev arc 
deposited, a late regulation to that ef- 
fect having been passed hj the com- 
mander-in-chief, Sir Charles Colville 
1 regret this restriction, because I am 
convinced that, in this climate, the 
utility of the library w^ll be much im- 
paired by it, since men will not read 
when they can amuse themselves in the 
open air, nor when the sun is high will 
they, nor ought they, to walk some dis- 
tance to a library. 1 can, indeed, easily 
believe that while books were taken by 
the men to their quarters, some would 
be occasionally damaged, but it is 
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qfa& teaching one of the * bdl» *r#q|i 
;*mpg from the roo£ bent to the grou&d 
twdfore one or other of the i4ola, *de- 
positing in some instances, flowers, of 
spgar-cfmdy before it. There seemed 
^ no reluctance to admit me and Mr. 
Williams, the judge and magistrate, 
who accompanied me, to any part of 
the building-; but the priests drove 
back, without any ceremony, such of 
our attendants as wished to follow us. 

Near this temple is the Adawlut, a 
handsome building, with pillars in the 
f Grecian style, having its attic story 
raised high above the town, and con- 
taining very convenient apartments for 
the Judge and his family. Separated 
by a narrow street is the prison, a large 
and strong building^ which was, never- 
theless, nearly ^forced eight or ten 
years agorby a mob of Coolies who had 
determined to release one of their asso- 
dates, who was in confinement. Mr. | 
Ironside, the senior judge, nearlydost 
his life on that occasion. 


all ever India* w>r, of these 

two cases* have I any reason* to sup- 
pose that they are more numerous in 
Guzer&t than elsewhere. 

In different parts of this province, 
particularly near the town of Kuppur- 
gunge, are found numbers of cornelians 
and 3ther pebbles, particularly of the 
kind called in England “ mocha stones,” 
which the shopkeepers of Cambay cut, 
polish, and set very neatly. The cor- 
nelians are always roastea in a strong 
fire 'before anything is done to them ; 
nor is it known, till this has taken place, 
whether they are worth anything or 
ho. * The silversmiths of Cutch and 
Catteywar emboss very neatly, by fill- 
ing the cup, watch-case, box, or other 
vessel with gum-lac, and punching it 
in, to the figure required, with a small 
chisel. Major Sale showed me a 
watch-case and small tankard, very 
prettily- ornamented in tins manner, 
with dowers, elephants, and different 
birds and animals. 


^ During the Saturday before we left 
l£airah, one of my servants was severely 
stung by a scorpion. He caught and 
killed the animal, and brought it to 
Dr. Smith, who, however, did not apply 
it to the wound, regarding it as a 
superstitious remedy which he has 
never known to, do any good. lathing, 
indeed, according to his experience, is 
really serviceable except patience, and 
a lotion of vinegar and water ; and the 
last, rather as occupying the patient’s 
attention, than from any direct efficacy 
to relieve the pain. This is very se- 
vere, and continues six or eight hours ; 
after which it generally goes away by 
degrees. It very seldom, if ever, hap- 
pens that the injury is of more lasting 
consequences; but,- during this time, 
Dr. Smith has seen strong and courage- 
ous men cryMjr like children, from the 
extremity of ®eir anguish. The bite 
of the centipede he considers worse than 
that of the scorpion, and a very large 
insect of that kind was killed during 
Divine Service on Saturday, creeping 
up the shoe of one of the soldiers. 
The beginning of the hot weather, and 
the first ten days of the rainy season, 

• are the times at which venomous ani- 
mals are mostactive and troublesome 


On April the 4tb, Easter Monday, 
we left Kairali for Dell wan. a village 
seven coss distant. Our road was 
through a well -cultivated country, with 
strong and high green hedges, a tine 
show of hedge-row timber, and sandy 
lanes, so narrow, that on meeting a 
string of hackeries we were obliged to 
break a gap into a field, in order to let 
them pass us. We met on the way about 
fifteen or sixteen miserable, lmlf-naked, 
and half-starved emigrants, from Cat- 
teywar, who said they had lingered 
there till most of their cattle were dead, 
and they themselves and their children 
nearly so; nor did they now know 
where to go to find a happier country. 

At Dehwan we found a handsome 
pagoda, with a convent attached to it, 
embosomed in tall trees ; and were met 
by the Maharatta manager of PitJand, 
a man of some consequence, who had 
the title of w Baee.” j* 

I forgot to mentiodfln its proper 
place that during my continuance in 
Kairab, I received a petition from 
Swaamee Narain* which, unfortunately, 
marked but too clearly the smallness of 
his advances beyond the usual limits of 
Hindooism. It was written in very, 
good English, hut signed by hfcu m 
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Nagree, and was brought to me by two 
of the persons whom I had seen among 
his disciples. Its purport was to re- 
quest my influence with Government 
to obtain an endowment for a temple 
which he was building to Luckshmee 
Narain, the goddess of plenty, and also 
for a hospital and place of reception 
which he wished 4o institute in the 
same neighbourhood, for pilgrims and 
poor traveller#. I was at some pains 
to explain to these people that I was 
only a traveller and with no authority 
in the Government, and that, as being 
a Christian, I could not attempt any- 
thing which was to encourage the wor- 
ship of images. I told them, however, 
that I would convey their petition to 
Mr. El phi ns tone, so far as regarded the 
almshouse and relief of poor travellers, 
and that I would report, as I was botmd 
to do, the good account which I heard 
from all quarters of the system of 
morals preached by Swaamee Narain, 
and acted on by his disciples. From 
Mr. Ironside, who knows him well, 
and who speaks very favourably of 
him, T found that when expostulated 
w r ith on the worship of images, the 
pundit often expressed his conviction 
of their vanity, hut pleaded that he 
feared to offend the prejudices of the 
people too suddenly, and that, for igno- 
rant and carnal minds, such outward 
aids to devotion were necessary. These 
opinions are, indeed, no more than 
some Christians of the llomish Church 
express ; but since I hrfVe heard them, 

I confess I have thought less favour- 
ably of his simplicity and honesty of 
character, and have entertained fewer 
hopes of b-’ing able to render him any 
spiritual service. Stilly as loosening 
prejudices, his ministry may, by God’s 
mercy, be useful to his countrymen. 

The day was intensely hot, and not- 
withstanding the abundance of trees in 
Guzer&t, they are never disposed in 
graves so as to furnish a convenient 
shelter for a camp. Ours was in the 
middle of a ploughed field ; and though, 
during a part of the day, the breeze 
was strong enough to admit of tatties, 
the burden of the sun in the afternoon, 
'W^vl&ore than the awnings of our 
Irritations could resist, and 


felk heavy on ns. We had : . 
be^ thankful that there were only! 
days more before we should arrive!** 
Surat. Had we taken the longer round 
by Mhow, we must have expected to 
feel the climate severely. 

I have had several occasions within 
these few last days to observe that the 
English on this side of India call the 
Hindoos “Gentoos,” a name which, 
though commonly used for them in Eu* 
rope, I never heard in Bengal or Hin- 
dostan. I cannot learn that it is taken 
from any Indian dialect ; and the Guze- 
r&ttee professors of the religion of 
Brahma call themselves, here as else- 
where, “ llindooee. ,, I suspect it is 
only a corruption of the Portuguese 
jargon “ Gentao,” .a Gentile, and may 
rank with the compound “ CampaO” of 
Bengal. 

April 5. — This morning we pro- 
ceeded, eight coss, to Pitlairi, where 
we found Archdeacon Barnes just ar- 
rived, he having come by dtlk during 
the night from Kaifah. Pitland is a* 
large town, with a good stone rampart, 
and, with the district round it, belongs 
to the guiewar raia. The environs 
are fertile and shady, with noble ba- 
nyan-trees, and several large tanks, and 
there are a good many temples. The 
population is of about fifteen thousand 
people. 

The kamdar, Kooseah Baee, the 
same who met me yesterday, again re* 
eeived me with much civility at the 
entrance of the town, and conducted 
me to the encampment. He also ex- 
pressed his hope that I would let him 
show me the curiosities of his town in 
the cool of the evening, to which I as- 
sented more out of civility than from 
an expectation of finding anything 
worth notice. He seemed pleased, and 
soon after sent a very nbntiful dinner 
for the servants and everybody in the 
camp, amounting, altogether, to no 
fewer than three hundred and fifty per- 
sons. . He said that he sent this by the 
maharaja's order, and because this was 
the last of his towns that I should visit. 

In the evening too, when we prepared 
merely for a nde round the town, we 
found that we were expected ix>- go in 
much pomp to the fort^and .see fire* 
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works there. I was annoyed at being 
■thus ensnared into a vigj^but could not 
civilly draw backJ&nd wSs accordingly 
received with a^lute from the ram- 
parts, and underwent the penance of 
sitting in a sort of unfinished pavilion 
in solemn durbar a good hour, while 
some Roman candles and rociets were 
let off. The fort is large, but old, and 
in bad repair ; its garrison seemed to 
consist of about twenty or twenty-five 
Sepoys, dressed in red, with caps like 
those of the King of Oude’s troops, 
Nothing was ever devised more ridicu- 
lously ugly than this head-dress, but 
the men were cleanly dressed and ac- 
coutred, and presented arms with much 
smartness. The ceremony concluded 
by his giving me and my friends some 
shawls, and my returning the compli- 
ment by a similar present, the means of 
making which had been kindly and 
considerately supplied me by Mr. Wil- 
liams. 9 

An unusual number of beggars were 
assembled at this station, some of whom, 
however, professed to have come from 
a distance from having heard my 
“ name.” Among them were tw o na- 
tives of Cabul who repeated Persian 
poetry, and a very holy yogi, his naked 
and emaciated body covered over with 
white powder, and an iron implement, 
like a flesh-hook, in his hand, which is 
frequently carried by devotees in this 
part of India, but the meaning of which 
I forgot to inquire. There were divers 
miserable painted females, who also 
said that they came from far to offer 
their services and salutations to “ IIuz- 
zoor and, lastly, there were half a 
dozen or more half-starved and more 
than half-naked figures, who had chil- 
dren^; their breasts and in their hand, 
aud who had no other claim on my at- 
tention than the strongest of all, “ah, 
Lord Sahib, our babies are dying of 
hunger V* On the whole, however, the 
number of beggars in every part of 
Guzerai has been less than I expected 
to find it in a year so unpropitious, and, 
certainly, not more, taking one day 
with another, than any man who should 


state and publicity through England,' 
•might find in its market-towns and vil- 


lages. My march, I can easily per- 
ceive, attracts considerable notice. The 
people of the towns and villages all 
throng to the road-side, the hedges, and 
windows, to look at us, and I have con- 
sented to be a little longer on the road, 
and a good deal more dusted than I 
otherwise might be, rather than seem 
to underrate the marks of distinction 
which the raja has assigned me, or to 
disappoint the townspeople of their 
show. We therefore go on in good 
order and in marching time the whole 
way, with a tawdry banner of the guic- 
war floating before us, the nagari beating 
on our approach to a town, and Cabul 
decked out in full Oriental costume, 
with the bridle and saddle which were 
given me at Baroda. Well it is for 
these poor peasants that the Maharatta 
banner and kettle-drum are now to them 
no more than objects of curiosity and 
amusement. Ten years ago there were 
few parts of India where such a sight 
and sound would not have been a sign of 
flight and tears ; the villagers, instead of 
crowding to see us, would have come 
out indeed- but with their hands clasped, 
kissing the dust, and throwing down 
before the invaders all their wives' sil- 
ver ornaments, with hitter intreaties 
that the generous conqueror would con- 
descend to take all they had and do 
them no further injury ; and accounted 
themselves but too happy if those 
prayers were heard, so that their houses 
were left unburnt, and their wives and 
daughters inviolate! War is, doubtless, 
a dreadful evil everywhere, but war, 
as it is carried ou in these countries, 
appears to have horrors which an Eu- 
ropean soldier can scarcely form an 
idea of. 

April fi. — We proceeded alxmt seven- 
teen miles to Gamma, a village near 
which we -were to cross the sands at the 
mouth of the Mhye, and which would 
save us almost a day’s march in our 
journey to Broach. The country, though 
still, generally speaking, well culti- 
vated, was less fertile and more woody 
and wild than that we had lately passed : 
the trees, however, were all of the same 


travel slowly, and with some degree of«4round- topped character, and I was con- 
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tinually reminded of some of the green 
lanes round Hodnet. 
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We found our tents pitched on a was to reach that city by Sunday, un- 
small eminence, enjoying a delightful less we could by some means or other 
cool breeze, which sufficiently indicated get over this formidable frith. Dr. 
the neighbourhood of an arm of the sea. Sinith kindly volunteered to go down 
The estuary, however, of the Mhye was in Archdeacon Barnes's palanquin to 
not visible, being shut out from us by reconnoitre, and have some conversa- 
an intervening jungle, though, beyond tion with the ferrymen. The account 
this last, a blue and distant line of which he brought back was sufficiently 
woods appeared, obviously showing that unfavourable, and entirely corresponded 
a wide valley of some kind intervened, with that of the potail. The boat. 
As we had received our accounts of however, *he said, was a large and good 
this place, and its perfect practicability one, and two other boats might be ob- 
for the passage of horses, carriages, and tained, so that he proposed that we our- 
camels, from a gentleman high m office selves and our baggage should pass 
and long experienced in this part of the here, and that the horses and unloaded 
country, we had none of us the smallest camels should make a forced march by 
doubt but that the ford would be an Ometa to join us on the other side. It 
easy one ; and l was much surprised at once, however, occurred to me that 
and disappointed to learn from the the horses, at least, might with proper 
potail of the village, who came to call management swim over; and Bappoor 
on me, that during spring-tides the Maharatta on being consulted said 
water was deep enough, even at ebb, to that, unloaded, he thought the camels 
drown a camel ; that the ferry-boat was might get through also, if theJ0took the 
only calculated for foot-passengers ; and very lowest ebb, and did their work in 
that, hearing of our approach, lie had the daytime; accordingly we 6ent to 
sent the day before to warn us that the hire a sufficient number of carts to 
ford was impracticable, though, iinfor- carry our goods down to the water’s 
tunately, his message did not appear to edge, since over the slippery ooze of the 
have arrived infipitland time enough to river no loaded camel could pass, and 
stop us.S The river was, he said, a eoss a similar number were engaged to meet 
and a half wide, of which, when the us on the other side of the channel from 
tide was out, about a third was occu- the village of Dopkah. We also sum- 
pied by water, and the rest w as all mud moiled tw o small ferry-boats from Deh- 
and mnsclc-hauks. Many Sahibs had wan and a village between us and 
passed that w ay, but, he thought, al- Ometa, to assist in passing us over, and 
ways in l>oats and certainly not at sent off this evening as many of our 
spring-tide ! The nearest place where, things as we could spare with the kh&n- 
in his judgment, camels could pass, saman, a havildar, and fourteen Sepoys, 
was Ometa, nine eoss to the north, and to the water’s edge, in the hope that 
a very little to the south of Fusil poor, they might get over by the night’s tide, 
where we crossed the river before, ana leave the morning’s ebb free for 
This was very provoking to us all, and the passage of the animajs. 

1 much regretted that I liad allowed The boat£, however, were not ready ; 
myself to b e dissuaded from a plan and next morniqg, April 7, wnfen I 
which I had once entertained of going went to the scene of action a little be- 
to Cambay, and getting a passage there, fore five, I found the embarkation going 
in some of the country boats, to Tun- on slowly, though tolerably prospe- 
karia Bunder, a road near Broach, rously. The breakfast things and a few 
where we might be met by the little chairs had passed over, and the carts 
vessel which the Government had placed were employed in conveying the tents 
at my disposal. From Cambay, in- and other goods slowl/ over the deep 
deed, we were now only a day’s march, ooze to the channel. The ebb was 
but without previous notice no vessel now pretty nearly at its lowest. From 
could be got there ; and no plan ap- ' ^high-water .mark, where the bank was 
peared practicable of gaining my point, steep, woody, and intersected by several 
bo fer as Broach was concerned, which narrow ana deep ravines, was rather 
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less a mile of wet muddy sand and tion of finding that our coining with so 
sludge, with streams of salt water in numerous a party occasioned not only 
, different parts, about as high as a man’s surprise, but alarm and distress ; the 
waist. Then followed, perhaps, halt a potail shed many tears, anticipating a 
mile of water, where we saw the boats complete destruction to his remaining 
waiting for us. We got into the small- stock of hay, a loss which no pecuniary 
est boat from our horses’ backs, and payment could, in such a year as this, 
taking off their saddles, led one to each make up to him. I pitied him and his 
side ; the saeeses, who were with us in villagers heartily, and gave directions 
the boat, holding the halters. Four that all the neighbouring hamlets should 
horses more were in the same manner be laid under contribution, so that each 
fastenedjftwo on a side, Jto the large would only have to furnish a little, and 
boat, which was under the care of Ab- none need be quite stripped. Bappoo 
dullah ; and we thus proceeded pro- Maharatta offered to pay all demands 
sperously, though our poor steeds were for boats, hackeries, coolies. &e. ; but 
grievously frightened when they felt having some doubts how far the poa- 
themselves out of their depth. We sants were safe in his hands, I said that 
oiJfeelves were a little dismayed on I wished to see them all myself. I hath 
finding, as we drew near the opposite in consequence, assembled before my 
beach, that the stream flowed close tent a most wild and extraordinary 
under its steep side, and that the ghat group of four village potails, twenty- 
for landing was very crumbling, abrupt, four boatmen, twenty-se\ en carters and 
and difi^ult for every animal but man. fifty coolies, who were so v\ c* 1 1 pleased 
It was very clear, indeed, that under at receiving anything, that when 1 had 
such circumstances as the present no distributed among tlu*m tin- pa) nients to 
hev’ses had ever passed at this place which I thought them fully entitled, 
before; but ours were all unencum- they actually testified their enutent hv 
bered, and of good courage; and when acclamation. It \ki>, indeed, an e\- 
let loose, w r ith the land in sight, scram- pensive day’s work, but did not. afV’ ' 
bled up happily without receiving any all, amount to more than about thiirj 
damage. The Company’s cavalry fol- seven rupee-.; a Mini which, in Kim- 
lowed in the same way that we had land, would be thought litih* on mgii 
done, and then the Maliarattas. Iliad for the trajot of such a pa, tv as mu 
directed these to stay to the last, but over such a frith, 
there was no keeping them hack; and, The potails of Guzerit are utv u \ 
as the tide by this time was flowing fori or in dress, manner^ and goner:. \ 
again, the camels were obliged to wait appearance to the zemindar'* of J I in- 
till the afternoon, when they also passed, dostan. Their manner, however, thong h 
though with some difficulty, yet safely, less polished, is mor« imlopntnf nt , and. 

The village of Dopkuh, where we re- here, as in Central India, jmttvd of 
mained for the day, is about two miles standing with joined hands in the pro- 
from the should the interval being wild sence of a superior, they hnm.M liatoly 
and jungly, and I .had here again occa- sit down, even if they do not advance 
slon to observe, what had struck me re- to embrace him. Almost all of i hem, 
peatedly before, that not only palms of as well as their ryuts, and indeed all 
every kind are rare in Guzerat, but the inhabitants of the coimtn, are 
that bamboos are never seen either in armed, some with bows and i.rrovv*. 
jungles or cultivated grounds. What and all, or nearly all, with, Mthrc-i. 
peculiarity it is of soil or of climate, Their dress is generally ragged and 
which deprives this district of two of dirty, and they seem to pay less atten- 
the most useful and ornamental plants tiou to personal cleanliness than any 
which India produces, I cannot guess. Hindoos whom J have met with. Some 
Dopkah is a small village, prettily of the peasants who were assembled 
situated, belonging to the maharaja, were tall stout men, but the average 
It is completely out of any usually fre- were considerably under the middle 
quented road, and I had the mortifica- size. 
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The day was hot, and we had, un- and music. I observed to some 6f them 
fortunately, neither shade nor breeze, that they were strong, able-bodied men, 
I left two Sepoys at this village sick, and might work ; to which they an- 
with one convalescent to take care of ^wered, “ How can we work when God 
them. The distance from hence to gives no rain ?” I asked whither they 
Baroda is only about eighteen miles, were going, and a poor woman replied 
and I thought it piost humane to take “a begging.” They were very thank- 
them no further from their homes, ful for a trifling charity which I gave 
since Dr. Smith hoped that, with the to their chief, whom they called their 
help of a single day’s rest, they would “ Khaleefa” (caliph), a title which 1 
be well able to return thither. The had not heard before in India. Here, 
convalescent man was very unwilling however, it is one of many circurn- 
to leave our party, but it was necessary stances which mark our approach to 
to he positive with him. the Arabian Gulf. The price of flour 

Some complaints w r ere brought by at present was about three anas the seer, 
the country people against the Sepoys, or three half-pence per pound English, 
for bullying and maltreating them; which even in England would be 
and I was compelled to send a sharp thought a grievous rate — how Auch 
reprimand to the jemautdar for not more iii a land where there is so little 
keeping his men in more order. I do money stirring, and where the prices of 
not remember any complaints of the labour are so much lower than in Eng- 
sort occurring against the Hindoo- land ! 

stance Sepoys, during the whole course ^iprtY 9. — We went thirteen miles 
of in) journey ; hut I am not sure whe- more to a village called Tekaria, where 
tlier they are really better behaved, or we re-entered the Company’s territory, 
whet her these Guzoiattce peasants may The country still, and, indeed, all the 
be more quick in resenting, and less way to Broach, was chiefly cultivated 
patient under injuries, than our sub- with cotton, the roads very bad, and 
jeets in the northern provinces. I own worn into deep ruts, the trees less tall, 
that I suspect the former to be the spreading, and numerous than w r e had 
ias<*: M t in exterior, smartness of been accustomed to see. 
drill, and obedience to officers, nothing Mr. Boyd, the collector of Broach, 
can exceed the little Bombay Sepoy, kindly sent two revenue officers, a tus- 
Th.-y ;i,v ‘ howe\et\ evidently a more sildar, and an inferior functionary, with 
and thoughtless, and 1 think a some suwarrs to act as guides, and to 
more irascible and less sober race than procure us the usual supplies. The 
their Hiudno.ituncc brethren ; and such tussildar and his assistant w T ere old 
men, w ith arms in their hands, are apt men of the Mahommedan sect of Boras, 
to ho rash and peremptory. and, w hether justly so or no, seemed 

April 8. --We continued our journey regarded as usurers and oppressors by 
to a village called Sakra, on the banks the people under their care. The Boras 
of the same small river (the Dhandur) in general are unpopular, and held in 
which flows by Baroda. The distance the saine estimation for parsimony that 
was about fourteen miles, the greater the jWs are in England. Abdullah 
pari of which was over a "black soil, saicf, translating the expressions of 
with many deep cracks, chiefly eulti-,-sOme of the common people concerning 
\ated in cotton, and, apparently, of in- them, that they were “ an abominable 
ferior fertility to. the red sandy soil nation.” 

which we had found everywhere north- April 10. — This day we reached 
west of tire Mhye. At Sakra we met a Broach, a large ruinous city on the 
large party of poor Catteywar emi- northern bank of the Nerbuada. We 
grants, who had formed themselves, (as were hospitably entertained in the 
they said) out of pure want, into a house of Mr. Corsellis, the commercial 
society of religious beggars and jug- agent. His dwelling, as usual in this 
glers, with the usual equipment of presidency r is in the middle of the 
beads, peacocks* feathers, tame snakes, J town, but on an elevated terrace within 
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the ramparts of the old fort, and com- 
manding an extensive view of the river, 
whicn is a noble sheet of water of, I 
should guess, two miles across even*t 
ebb tide. It is very shallow, however, 
except at flood, and even then admits 
no vessels beyond the bar at Tunkaria 
Bunde larger than a moderate-sized 
lighter. The boats which navigate it 
are rigged with large lateen sails, in- 
stead of square or lug, another pecu- 
liarity in which the habits of this side 
of India approach those of the Levant 
and the Arabian Sea, rather than those 
of Bengal. Broach, by the help of 
these boats, drives on a considerable 
trade in cotton, which it sends down to 
Bombay. It is now, however, a poor 
and dilapidated place, and also reckoned 
very hot and unwholesome. For its 
heat I can answer, though Mr. Cor- 
sellis, having been a good deal in Cal- 
cutta wi^h Lord Wellesley, keeps his 
hpuse far cooler than is usually done 
on this side of India ; and it is, I under- 
stand, remarked in Malwah, though I 
cannot give any probable reason for the 
difference, that the black soil, such as 
we have lately been traversing, is 
more unhealthy than the redder kinds. 
Broach has a small but neat room 
within the enclosure of the judges* 
cutcherry, fitted up and furnished as a 
church, m which I preached and admi- 
nistered the Sacrament to about twelve 
persons. The whole congregation con- 
sisted of about twenty. Mr. Jefferies, 
the chaplain of Surat, comes over hither 
once a month, and was now Mr. Cor- 
sellis’s guest. 

We dined early, and in the afternoon 
enjoyed, though almost forty miles from 
the open, sea, a fine south-west sea- 
breeze, which came up with the flood- 
tide, and cooled the air very pleasantly. 
This seems one of the few favourable 
circumstances in the climate of the 
place, and even this is not always to be 
counted on. In fact, by all which I 
had as yet learned of the climate of the 
Bombay Presidency, and by all which 
I had seen of the pale complexions and 
premature signs of old age which dis- 
tinguish the civil and mihtaiy servants 
of the Company in Guzerat from those 
in the upper provinces of Bengal, and 


even in Calcutta itself, I was led to 
conclude t&at, though Bombay itself 
might enjoy, as they all assured me it 
did, an agreeable temperature during 
many months in the year, there was no 
part of India so generally unfriendly to 
European health as Guzer&t and, with 
the single exception of Poonah, the 
other continental dependencies pf this 
presidency.* Nor do its inhabitants 
seem to take advantage, as they might 
do, of the few alleviations and remedies 
of heat which are recurred to by the 
English on the other side of India; I 
have seen several houses without pun- 
kahs. Their tatties are ill-made and 
ill-managed ; their roofs, instead of 
pucka or thatch, are composed of thin 
I and ill-made tiles, which are scarcely 
any defence against the sun. The Eu- 
ropean comforts and luxuries which 
their shops supply are said to be both 
dearer and worse than those of Cal- 
cutta; and though they all complain, 
with apparent reason, of the high price 
and inferior quality of provisions and 
labour, they are unacquainted with the* 
comfortable and economical arrange- 
ments which enable the military officers 
of the different stations of the Bengal 
establishment to keep flocks, slaughter 
bullocks, and import w ine, \e., in com- 
mon. 

At Broach is one of those remarkable 
institutions which have made a good 
deal of noise in Europe as instances of 
Hindoo lx?nevoIence to inferior animals. 

I mean hospitals for sick and infirm 
beasts, birds, and insects. 1 was not 
able to visit it; blit !\lr. Corseiiis de- 
scribed it as a very dirty and neglected 
place, w hich, though it has considerable 
endowments in land, only serves to en- 
rich the Brahmins who manage it. 
They have really animals of* several 
different kinds there, not only those* 
which are accounted sacred by the 
Hindoos, as monkeys, peacocks, &c., 
but horses, dogs, and cats; and they 
have also, in little boxes, an assortment 
of lice and fleas. It is not true, how - 
ever, that they feed those pensioners on 
the flesh of beggars hired for the pur- 
pose. The Brsdmiins say that insects, 
as well as the other inmates of their in- 
firmary, are fed with vegetables only, 
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such as rice, &c* How the insects 
thrive I did not hear; but the old 
horses and dogs, nay, the peacocks and 
apes, are allowed to starve, and the only 
creatures said to be in any tolerable 
plight are some milch cows, which 
may be kept from other motives than 
charity. 

Another curiosity in this neighbour- 
hood is the celebrated bur or banyan- 
tree, called Kuveer Bur, from a saint 
who is said to have planted it. It 
stands on, and entirely covers an island 
of the Nerbudda, about twelve ipiles 
above Broach. Of this tree, which has 
been renowned ever since the first com- 
ing of the Portuguese to India, which 
is celebrated by our early voyagers and 
by Milton, and which, the natives tell 
us, boasted a shade sufficiently broad to 
shelter ten thousand horse, a consider- 
able part has been washed away with 
the soil on which it stood, within these 
few years, by the freshes of the river; 
but enough remains, as I was assured, 
to make it one of the noblest groves in 
the world, and well worthy of all the 
admiration which it has received. This 
I would gladly have seen ; but I had 
Too many motives to urge me on to 
Bombay to allow of my sacrificing, as 
I apprehended I must have done, two 
dajs for the purpose of going and re- 
turning. Had I knowmall the difficul- 
ties of the usual ferry at Broach, I 
should have been tempted to march my 
camp round by a ford near this famous 
tree; but this, like most other matters 
respecting Indian travelling, I had to 
learn by experience. 

April 11 .- This day we crossed the 
Nerbudda, a task attended with consi- 
derable expense, and great delay and 
difficulty, but, happily, without harm 
to man or beast. There was only one 
horse-boat properly provided with a 
platform, and that of small dimensions, 
only fit to carry four horses at most, 
while the going and returning took up 
at least an hour. The camels were, 
therefore, to be packed in the common 
boats used on the river, which were in- 
deed large and stout enough, but such 
as they were very unwilling to enter, 
and were forced in with great labour 
and difficulty, as well as much beating 


and violence to the poor animals ; we 
got over, however, soon after dark in 
the evening, and slept at a small village 
named Oklaisir, about four miles and 
a half from the southern bank. We 
crossed over, ourselves, in a stout boat, 
called here a bundur boat, I suppose 
from “bundur,” a harbour, with two 
masts and two lateen sails, which was 
lent us by our kind host, Mr. Cor- 
sellis. 

April 12. — We rode to Kim Chow- 
kee, about sixteen miles, through a 
wilder country than we had lately seen, 
with a good deal of jungle and some 
herds of deer; at Kim Chowkee is a 
large serai, called here *' Durrum- 
sallah,” which is kept in good repair, 
having a picket of Sepoys to protect 
passengers from robbers; and, in one 
angle of the buildings roomy but hot 
and ill-contrived bungalow/for Euro- 
pean travellers. We found here (that 
is in the lower corridors and verandahs 
of the building) a considerable crowd 
of Bora inhabitants of Surat, who had 
come out thus far to meet the moullah 
of their sect, whose usual residence is 
in the city, but who had now been on a 
spiritual journey into Malwah, where 
he had narrowly escaped death in the 
quarrel between his sect and the Patans 
at Mumlissore. The Patans, indeed, 
had declared, in revenge for the death 
of their own preacher, whose slaughter 
1 have already mentioned, that the 
moullah should never return to Surat 
alive, and the news of his near approach, 
and of his being on the safe side of the 
Nerbudda, had called out an enthusiasm 
in his people, such as the sober and 
money-making Boras seem to be not 
often susceptible of. 

The meii whom we met here to-day 
• were grave, wealthy-looking burghers, 
travelling in covered carts, drawn, each 
of them, by two of the large and hand- 
some Guzerattee oxen, and ornamented 
and equipped in* a style which made 
them by no means inconvenient or 
inelegant vehicles. One which was 
destined to receive the moullah on his 
arrival was a sort of miniature coach 
or palanquin carriage shaped like a 
coach, with Venetian blinds, and very 
handsomely painted dark green. The 
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oxen had all bells round their necks, row winding streets, and high houses 
and the harness of many was plated of timber-frames filled up with bricks, 
with massive silver ornaments. The the upper stories projecting over each 
moullah did not arrive so soon, as he other. The wall is entire and in good 
was expected, otherwise the serai would repair, with semicircular bastions and 
have offered the spectacle of a, curious battlements like those of the Kremlin, 
mixture of creeds ; as it was, we had Its destruction, or abandonment to rain, 
Mussulmans of three different sects has been more than once talked of ; but 
(Omar, Ali, and Hussun), Hindoos of the feeling of security which th^ntives 
almost every caste from Brahmins to derive from such a rampart, and the 
sweepers, divers worshippers of fire, superior facilities which it affords to 
several Portuguese Roman Catholics, the maintenance of a good police, and 
an English Bishop and Archdeacon the collection of the town duties, have, 
with one lay-member of their sect, a with good reason, preponderated in fa- 
Scottish Presbyterian, and two poor vour of supporting it. The circuit of 
Greeks from Trebizond, who were on the city is about six miles in a semi- 
a begging journey to redeem their circle, of which the river Taptee or 
families from slavery. The whole Tapee forms the chord ; near the cent re 
number of lodgers in and about the of this chord, and washed by the river, 
serai, probably, rfdid not fall short of stands a small castle, with round bus- 
five hundred perrons.^! What an admir- tions, glacis, and covered w n\ , in w hieh 
able scene for Eastern romance would a few Sepoys and European arfiilciy- 
such an inn as this afford 1 men are stationed, and which is dist'rn- 

April 13. — From Kim Chowkee to guished by the singularit) of two tiag- 
the river Taptee is almost fourteen staves, on one of which is di-q laved an 
miles, through a country still wild, union-jack, on the other a plain red 

and ill-cultivated, though, apparently, flag, the ancient ensign of tic* Km 

not unfruitful. This district is one of perors of Delhi. ThU nrraugeunnt 
those recently acquired by the Com- was adopted, 1 belief e, in courtesy, r.l 
pany from the ruins of the Peish wall's the time when tin* Fast India Cmn- 
empire ; and it struck me that its ne- pany conquered the tort from tin* \n 
glected state was indicative of inter- wab of Sunil, and has ne\er 1 • en 

nal misgovernment ; but I afterwards discontinued, though the naw.il/, like 
learned, that this apparent desolation the emperor himself, is now *«nU a 
does not extend far from the road-side, pensioner on the bom. f ) or jo-rue << v ' 
and that, in point of fact, the collector- the Government, in the ueigidMur 
ship is a very productive one. The hood of this fort are imM of tie* ling- 

banks of the Taptee are prettily edged lish houses, of a good and mo- 

with gardens, and here, at length, the rounded by extensi\e compounds, but 
coco-nut tree re-appeared. The tide not well contrived to resist le nt. :md 
was out, and w r e passed the stream by arranged with a strung** negh-ct 1 j o 1 1 a ot 
fording; on the other bank we were tatties and punkahs. Without the walls 
met by Mr. Iloraer, the senior judge of are a French factory, containing som»* 
the Adawhit, a very clever and agree- handsome and convenient budding-, 
able manjfcvho liad kindly asked us to but now quite deserted by their proper 
Jiis housejpand had no^ brought car- owners, and occupied by different hng- 
riages to meet us. lish officers who pay a rent to sumo 

From the river-side to the gates of country-born people, who pretend to 
Surat are four miles and a half, through have an interest in them, and a Dutch 
gardens and a deep sandy lane; thence factory, also empty, the chief of which 
we drove through the city, nearly two is only -waiting the orders of his Go- 
miles, to Mr. Homer’s house, where we vernment to surrender this, like the 
found spacious, but very hot, apartments other Dutch settlements, to the English, 
provided for us. Surat, or as the na- The French factory had been restored 
tives pronounce it, Soorut (beauty), is to that nation at the peace, and a gover- 
a very large and ugly city, with nar- nor and several officers came to take 
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possession. The diseases, however* of most of these are from one hundred and 
the climate attacked them with unusual twenty to one hundred and eighty years 
severity. The governor died, and his old, and in the Mussulman style of 
suite was so thinned that the few sur- architecture, with large apartments sur- 
vivors returned to the Isle of Bourbon, mounted .by vaults, and containing 
whence nobody has been sent to supply within two or three tombs, exactly 
their place. like those of tlje Mahommedans, except 

The trade of Surat, indeed, is now that the bodies lie east and west, in- 
of very trifling consequence, consisting stead of north and south. The largest 
of little but raw cotton, which is of these buildings is that in memory of 
shipped in boats for lfombay. All the Sir George Oxenden,one of the earliest 
manufactured goods of the country are governors of British India, at the time 
undersold by the English, except kin- when British India comprised little 
cob and shawls for which there is very more than the factory at this place, and 
little demand; a dismal decay has the then almost desolate Island of Bom- 
eousequently taken place in the cir- bay. He could hardly at that time 
ciimstunces of tin* native merchants ; have even dreamed how great a terri- 
and an instance fell under my know- tory his countrymen would possess in 
ledge in which an ancient Mussulman India; yet I must say that the size 
iiimilv, formerly of great wealth and and solidity of his sepulchre is not un- 
magiiifieeneo, w ere attempting to dis- w orthy that of one of the first founders 
pose of their library, a very valuable of an empire. 

one, for subsistence. There is a small I neither saw nor could hear of any 
congregation of Armenians irr a state of distinguished Mussulman or Hindoo 
decay and general poverty; but the building in Surat. The nawab’s resi- 
most thriving people are the Boras deuce is modern, but not particularly 
Jpv bo drive a mulcfall through this handsome; he has no territory, but a 
part of India as banyans and money- pension of a lac and a half per annum, 
haulers ) and fh > Bailees. These last He sent me sfcme civil messages, but 
are propi ietors of half tin* houses in did not call. He is said to be a young 
Surat, ami ,‘eem to tliri\<* where nobody man, much addicted to low company, 
(■Bn bin jl.e Loras can glean even a and who shuts himself up even from 
sc u;l \ maintenance. The boats which the most respectable families of his own 
b< i.u Sm a! river are of thirty or forty sect. 1 received civil messages and 
to .s, half (hek'd, with two masts and oilers of visits from the Bora moullah, 
two \er\ large lateen sails; vessels of the Mogul cazi, and other learned 
grower di aught must lie about fifteen Mussulmans, but excused myself, being 
null's ofi‘, below the bar, at the mouth in fact fully occupied, and a good deal 
of i In* Tnptee, but, except the kt»tchos oppressed by the heat, which almost 
in the ( dmpany’s service, few larger equalled that in Kairah, and exceeded 
v^sds come here. The English anything which I had felt in other 
society is unusually numerous and parts of the country. On the whole, 
agreeable, as this city is flic station not Surat, except in its society, which is no- 
on 1} of a considerable military force, where excelled in British India, appears 
but of a collector, a board of custom, a to me an uninteresting and unpleasant 
circuit court, and the Smlder Adawlut city, and, in ^beauty of situation, in- 
for the whole Presidency of Bombay, ferior even to Broach, 
which, for the greater eonvenieney of The Education Society of Bombay 
the people, and on account of its central have a school here, where a consider- 
situation, Mr. Elphinstone has wisely able number of Parsee, Mussulman, 
removed hither. There is a very neat and Hindoo boys are instructed in 
and convenient church* which I con- writing, reading, arithmetic, and Eng- 
secrated on Sunday, April 17th, as well lish. They read the Scriptures, as a 
as an extensive and picturesque burial- text-book, without objection, and their 
ground, fbll of large but ruinous tombs progress seemed , highly creditable, 
of the former servants of the Company ; Some of the boys were of good families. 
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The schoolmaster is an old soldier, but 
the chief conductor of the school is Mr. 
Jefferies the chaplain. 

April 17. — We left Surat in a large 
lateen-sailed boat with twelve rowers, 
for the mouth of the Taptee, where the 
Vigilant, Company’s ketch, was wait- 
ing to receive us. The bar at the 
mouth of the river is broad, and some- 
times said to he formidable to boats. 
When we passed there was a consider- 
able swell, but the surf by no means 
high or dangerous. The Vigilant we 
found a vessel of about sixty tons, very 
neat and clean, with a good cuddy, and 
two small cabins partitioned from it ; 
she carried six little carronades, and 
had a crew of twenty men; twelve 
Sepoys, who form a part of its establish- 
ment, had been removed, to make room 
for us, on board the two country-boats 
which received our luggage and horses. 
The serang was a Mussulman, a decent 
and intelligent man, and the crew, 
though not very nimble or alert in their 
movements, were, to all appearance, 
steady, and tolerably acquainted with 
their business. In other respects the 
bark was a bad one; a heavy sailer, 
rolling and pitching severely, and a 
bad sea-boat, having the scuppers of her 
deck so low in the water, that on shipping 
a sea, the crew had no resource but 
baling. The wind, which had been for 
tfoipe time unfavourable, blew almost a 
gale from the S.W., and we remained 
at anchor the whole of the day, tossing 
and pitching very uncomfortably. 

Early next morning we dropped 
down with the tide for a few miles; 
and, the wind drawing round a little 
more to the north as the sun rose, ve 
made a pretty good run to the parallel 


of Damaun, a Portuguese settlement, at 
the foot of some high hills, and thence 
to within sight of the yet higher range 
of “ St. John.” We ran on through 
the night. 

At breakfast on Wednesday the 1 9th, 
we passed the mountains of Bassein, 
exhibiting, besides some meaner eleva- 
tions, one very high hill of a table 
form, and another not quite so elevated, 
rising in a conical peak. Thence we 
coasted the islands of Salsette and Bom- 
bay, both rocky, and in some parts con- 
siderably elevated, but with the high 
mountains of the Con can seen rising 
behind both. Though at a consider- 
able distance from the shore, we passed 
a vast number of bamboos, planted as 
fishing-stakes, and a lleet of boats, 
which, like all others which I have 
seen on this coast, had large lateen- 
sails. They were extremely pie- 
turesque ; and though, apparently, not 
very manageable, made their way fast 
through the water : they could not 
tack, but wore with great celerity and 
accuracy; and, though their gunwales 
were often scarcely above the water, 
impressed me with the idea of their 
being good sea-boats, and good sailers. 
Their style of rigging differs from that 
of the Mediterranean, in that the} have 
seldom more than two masts, of w hich 
the hinder is much the smallest. They 
have also a bowsprit, and their sails, 
instead of being a right-angled triangle, 
have the foremost angle cut off', so as 
to bring them nearer the principle of a 
lug-sail. They an* very white, being, 

J believe, made of cotton. As the sun 
set we saw the Bombay lighthouse, 
and, about midnight, anchored in the 
mouth of the harbour. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

BOMBAY. 


Island, of Elcphanta — Salsette — Gorabunder — Bassein — Cave Temple of Kennery — Pareil— 
Oran Outang — Journey to Poonah — Ghats — Cave at Carlee — Poonah — Conquest and 
Government of the Deckan — Consecration of the Church at Tannah — Mr. Elphinstone — 
Description of the Island of Bombay — Departure. 


Aprib 26. — My dear wife and elder 
girl arrived at Bombay after a tedious 
and distressing voyage, both from 
weather and sickness. As the journal 
kept by the former gives a just idea 
of the principal things which we saw 
in Bombay and its neighbourhood, I 
shall merely make a few observations 
on some of the more striking objects 
and occurrences. 

()n the 28th was my visitation (a 
confirmation of about one hundred and 
twenty children had occurred a few 
days betbre\ attended by the arch- 
deacon (Dr. Barnes), six chaplains, and 
one missionary, being all within a rea- 
sonable distance of Bombay. 

On May 5th the foundation of a free 
school, on the same plan with that of 
Calcutta, was laid. The ceremony was 
numerously attended, and the institu- 
tion, which has been for some time in 
activity, though in a* hired and incon- 
venient building, appears very nourish- 
ing, and likely to he productive of great 
good. The plan and elevation of the 
intended schools, by Lieutenant Jervis 
of the Engineers, l think a very elegant 
and judicious one. 

On the 8th we went to see Elcphanta, 

which my wife has given an account 
in her journal,* and of which a more 

* The principal cave is of considerable ex- 
tent, excavated out of the solid rock, and the 
roof supported by pillars, now in a state of 
decay, carved out in tlie same manner, and 
handsomely ornamented. The different shrines 
which contain the emblems of Hindoo worship 
are placed on either side, and, generally, their 
entrances are guarded by colossal bas-relief 
igures, whilst on the walls are sculptured 


1 regular description is needless after all 
which Mr. Erskine and others have 
written on it. I will only observe that 
the Island of Elephanta, or Shaporee, 
is larger and more beautiful than I 
expected, containing, I should suppose, 
upwards of a thousand acres, a good 
deal of which is in tillage, with a 
hamlet of tolerable size, but the major 
part is very beautiful wood and rock, 
being a double-pointed hill, rising from 
the sea to some height. The stone 
elephant, from which the usual Portu- 
guese name of the island is derived, 
stands in a field about a quarter of a 
mile to the right of the usual landing- 
place. It is about three times as big 
as life, rudely sculptured, and very 
much dilapidated by the weather. The 
animal on its back, which Mr. Erskine 
supposed to be a tiger, has no longer 
any distinguishable shape. From the 
landing-place, a steep and narrow pat)), 
but practicable for palanquins, leaas up 

figures of Siva and his wife Parvati, the former 
in one compartment with a chaplet of skulls 
round his neck, and with eight hands, bearing 
his usual attributes of the Cobra de Capello, 
also of colossal siae. and some of the avatars of 
Vishnu, and other mythological fables of their 
religion. Even now the whole is sadly defaced, 
and though an European sergeant been 
for some years appointed to preserve it from 
injury by man, the climate does its work of 
devastation slowly but surely, and it appears 
probable that at no very distant period little 
will remain to show what this temple had 
been in the days of ijts glory. The view from 
the mouth of the cavern is very beautifiil. 
Although we were out during the hottest hours 
of the day, in one of the worst months, we 
never were much oppressed by the heat. In 
Bengal such an excursion could not have been 
contemplated.— Extract from Editor* t Journal, 
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the hill, muring prettily through woods stances, then, nothing can be learned 
and on the bfenks of precipices, so as as Jf to the antiquity of this wonderful 
very much to remind me of F^gwl^- 'cavern,* and I am myself disposed, for 
stone. About half a jmle up is the several reasons, to think that this is not 
first cave, which is a sort , of portico Very remote. 

supported by two pillars and * two' The rock out of which the temple is 
pilasters, and sefcmirfg as if intended Carved is by no means calculated to 
for the entrance to a rock temple which t resist, for any great length of time, the 
has not been proceeded in. A quarter ravages of the weather. It evidently 
of a mile further, and two-thirds of the suffers much from the annual r^ins ; a 
ascent up the higher of the two hills, great number of the pillars (nearly 
is the great cavern, in a magnificent one-third of the whole) have been un- 
situation, and. deserving all the praise dermined by the accumulation of water 
which has been lavished on it.‘ For in the cavern, and the capitals of some, 

, its details 1 again refer Jto Mr. Ersldne, and part of t)u shafts of others, remain 
merely noticing that, thdugh my ex- suspended from the tops like huge sta- 
pectations were highly raised, the reality lactites, the bases having completely 
much exceeded them, and that both the mouldered away. These ravages are 
dimensions, the proportions, and the said to have greatly increased in the 
sculpture, seemed to me to be of a more memory of persons now resident in 
noble character, and a more elegant Bombay, though for many years back 
execution than I had been led to sup- the cave has been protected from wan- 
pose. Even the statues are executed ton depredation, and though the sculp- 
with great spirit, and are some of them tures, rather than the pillars, would 
of no common beauty, considering their probably have suffered from that vul- 
dilapidafed condition and the coarse- gar love of knickknacks and speci- 
ness of their material. mens which prc\ ails among the Kng- 

At the upper end of the principal lish move than most nations of the 
cave, which is innheformof across, world. 

end exceedingly resembles the plan of A similar rapidity of d* composition 
an ancient basilica, is an enormous has occurred in tin* elephm 5 a 1 read} 
bust with three faces, reaching from spoken of, which, when Nirhuiu- iavv it. 
,the pavement to the ceiling of the was, bv his account, far more perfi rttban 
temple. It has generally been sup- it now is. Hut if thirty or forty \ car* 
‘posed, and is so even by r Mr. Erskinc, can have piodiuxd such changes in 
A represen tatiop of the Trimurti, or this celebrated temphg it is hardly rea- 
vJlindoo trinity, Brahma, Vishnu, and sonabje to suppose that any part of it is 
Siva. But more recent discoveries so old v< is sometimes npprt hi aided. It 
fiave ascertained that Siva himself, to has been urged, as a ground for this 
whose worship and adventures most of apprehension, that the Hindoos of the 
the Other ornaments of the cave refer, present day pay' no reverence to this 
is sometimes represented with three temple or its images. This is not alto- 
faces, so that the temple is evidently gether time, since 1 myself noticed very 
one to the popular deity of the modem recent marks of red paint, on one of 
Hindoos alone. Nor could I help re- the Jingams, and flowers are noto- 
tnarking, that the style of ornament, riou&ly offered up here by the people 
and proportions of the pillars, the dress of the island. It is, however, certainly 
of, the figures, and all the other civ- not a famous place muon g th.* I Jiu< loos, 
cum&tances of the place, are Such as No pilgrims conic hither tiom a dis- 
may be seen at thus day in every temple * tance, nor are tliere arty Brahmins 
Central India, and among all those stationary at the shrine. Bm tins 
Indian nations wfiefe the fashions of proven nothing as to its antiquity, inas- 
the Mussulmans have made but little much as the celebrity of a place of 
progress. Those travellers- who fancied worship, with them, depends on many 
the contrary had seen* little bf India, circumstances quite distinct from the 
6|it Bombay. Frota these cirpum- size and majesty of the building/ Its 
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founder may have died before he had 
completed his work, in which case 
nobody would go on with it. He may 
have failed in conciliating the Brah- 
mins; or, supposing it once to have 
been a place of eminence, which is a 
mere gratuitous assumption, since we 
have neither inscription, history, nor 
legend to guide us, — it is impossible to 
say when or how it may have been de- 
secrated, whether by the first Mussul- 
man invaders, or by the Portuguese in 
the sixteenth century. From the sup- 
posed neglect of the natives, therefore, 
nothing can he concluded, inasmuch 
as, from the exact similarity of mytho- 
logy between these sculptures and the 
idols of the present day, it is plain 
that this neglect does not arise from 
any change of customs. It has been 
urged that the size and majesty of the 
excavation compel us to suppose that 
it must have been made by some pow- 
erful Ilimloo sovereign, and, conse- 
quently, before the first Mussulman in- 
vasion. Tliis would be no very appalling 
antiquity; but eu>n for this there is no 
eertain ground. The expense and la- 
bour of the undertaking are really 
by no means so enormous as might he | 
fancied. The whole cavern is a mere 
tride in point of extent, when com- ' 
pared with the great salt-mine at j 
Northwieli ; and there are now, and j 
always have been, rajas, and wealthy , 
merchants in India, who, though not 
enjo}'ing the rank of independent sove- 
reigns, are not unequal to the task of 
hewing a huge stone quarry into a ca- 
thedral. On the whole, in the perfect 
absence of any Inscription or tradition 
which might guide us, we may assign 
to Flephanfa any date we please. It 
may be as old as the Parthenon, or it 
may be as modern as Henry VIJ til’s 
chapel. But though the truth proba- 
bly lies between the two, I am cer- 
tainly not disposed to assign to it 0hy 
great degree of antiquity. 

We accompanied the Governor and 
a large party cm a tour through Sal- 
sette on the 25th, 26th, 27tb, and 
281.h.* This is a very beautiful island* 

* An excursion to Salsette to. see the cave 

temple of Kcnnery, together w ith some 

resting places on th* island, had for some time 


united with the smaller one of Bombay 
by a causeway, built ih the time of 

I* -7* ' * rr: : — - 

been in fcontemplation, and we set qut on the 
S5th to join Mr. ElphinStpne and a large party 
I at Tdolsey. On leaving Matoonga, an artif* 
* lery cantonment about the centre of the isl&nd, 
the t country became interesting as well from 
lts.novelty as from its increased beauty. The 
road lay principally through a valley formed 
by hills of a moderate height, covered, wher- 
ever th$ rocks Allowed of its .growth, with 
underwood to thqir summits, while the valleys 
wefe planted with gloves of mangoes and 
palms, with some fine timber trees# A very 
shallow arm of the sea divides Bombay from 
Salsette, and on an eminence commanding 
it is a fort, apparently of some strength, built 
originally as a defence against the Maharattas, 
and stilHnhahited by an European officer with 
a small guard ; the islands are now connected 
by a causeway. The mountains in Salsette 
are considerably higher than those of Bombay,- 
but covered with thicker jungle, while the 
valleys are more shut in, tfhd consequently 
less healthy. We saw but few traces of inha- 
bitants during a drive of eight miles, passing 
but one small village, consisting of a most 
miserable collection of huts. f# 

At V ear we left our carriages, and proceeded 
on horseback and in palanquins through the 
jungle to Toolsey, the place df our encamp- 
ment. This lovely spot is surrounded by 
mountains of considerable height, forming a 
small wooded amphitheatre, in the centre of 
which grows a tine banyan-tree. Here oux 
tents were pitched, and I never saw a more 
beautiful scene than it afforded. The brilliant 
colours ami varieties of dress on innumerable 
servants, the horses bivouacked under the 
trees with each its attendant saees, the bul- 
locks, carts, hackeries, and natives of all de- 
scriptions in crowds, the fires prepared for 
cooking, the white tents pitched in the jungle, 
together with Ihe groups formed by the diffe- 
rent parties on their arrival,' altogether formed^ 
a coup d'a"l which I can neter forget, and 
which can be only seen in a tropical climate. 

Our tent was pitched close to a tiger- trap, 
then unset; there are a good many tigers in 
the island, and one was Killed a shojrt tin*** 
previous to our arrival. This was the first 
night I had ever slept under cailvas, and but for 
the heat, which was intense, I could- not have 
wished for more comfortable quarters; but 
Toolsey, from its peculiar situation, is reck- 
oned one of the hottest. places in India. 

Early the next momiug the Bishop and 1 
mounted’ our horses, amf .took an exploring 
ride among the rocks aqd vyoods ; some. rain, 
had falUm in the night, Which had cooled and 
refreshed<the*ift\ The moiming^aadelighttiB, 
\a number''* of singiftg-bfrda* . -among v 

notes I could dfstipgiiiah thpsp. of,$fee plgtii-, 
ingale and thrush, w ere n^rfdrmingra beguilful 
concert, while the jungl^jjbwl wore orpwlftg 
merrily all arqynd, and snonke^a, ^n© flrtt 
which tfliad aeenjn iheii 1 natural state, avert* 
&portinfc\with you rig* ^ pneS , among the. 

trees: X. ©njpyfed* tj»e "ride exceedingly, ihd 
left the rocks with regret, thbugh,m>m tbi 
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Governor Duncan, a work of great 
convenience to the natives, who bring 


* 

sun being clouded over, we had been already 
enabled to stay oht till eight o’clock. 

After breakfast, at which meal we all assem- 
bled in the public tent, some Cashmerian 
singers, with one Nach man, dressed in female 
clothes, amused us with their songs and na- 
tional dances. So'me of their tunes were very 
pretty, and the dancing was more energetic 
than any which I had seen in Calcutta, and 
generally accompanied the singing ; at the 
end of each verse the performer made a pi- 
rouette, and squatted down, forming with his 
clothes what, in our counties, is called a 
Cheshire cheese. 

At four o'clock in the evening we set out, 
some on horseback, and some in palanquins, 
to the caves, with which the hill is laterally 
perforated. ... It was late before we re r 
turned. Our path wound along the sides of 
the rocks, and was hardly wide enough in 
places for a palanquin to pass. The effect of 
so large a party proceeding in single file, with 
torches, occasionally appearing and disappear- 
ing among the rocks and woods, with a bright 
fedian moon shining over- head, was pictu- 
resque and beautiful in* the highest degree. I 
happened to be the last, and had a full view' 
of tile procession, which extended for nearly 
half a mile. In northern latitudes one can 
form no idea of the brilliancy of the moon, 
nor of the beauty of a night such as this, ren- 
dered more enjoyable from the respite w Inch 
it affords from the heat of t lie day. 

April 25. — We left our tents early the next 
morning, Mrs. Macdonald and I, with most of 
the gentlemen of the party, on horseback, to 
proceed to Tannah, a town with a fort, on the 
eastern coast of the island. From thence to 
Salsette we went in a bunder boat, and there 
embarked on board the Governor’s yacht, 
where we found breakfast prepared, and sailed 
for about seven miles through scenery of a 
very remarkable character. The islands be- 
tween which we passqd lie so clo*»e to each 
othef, that I could scniccly believe myself on 
the sea. On one side the prospect is bounded 
by the magnificent ghats, with they: fantastic 
basaltic summits, and the islands are occa- 
sionally adorned with ruins of Portuguese 
churclies and convents. In one of these, 
Gorabunder, situated on a steep eminence, 
and guarded by a fort, we dined and slept, 

April 28. — We embarked after breakfast in 
the yacht to go to Bassein, formerly a fortified 
Portuguese town in Arungabad, which was 
taken by the Maharattas about the middle of 
the last century, and since ceded to the Eng- 
lish. When we arrived under its walls, we 
found our palanquins were not come ; and, as 
the water-gate was shut, wo set oft* to walk to 
the opposite side. We walked for nearly two 
miles, exposed to the noon -day sun, the heat 
increased by the rellection from the white 
trails, with the sand, ankle deep, so hot as to 
bepairkfdl to ouffeet, while to the bare footed 
natives it was absolutely insupportable, and 
they fairly ran off. 


vegetables to the Bombay market, but 
so narrow, and with so inconvenient an 
angle in its course, that many Euro- 
peans object to pass it in carriages. 
We went over, however, without scru- 
ple, as there is, under ordinary circum- 
stances, no real danger. Some persons 
maintain that the construction of this 
causeway has done harm to the upper 
part of the harbour by diminishing 
its back-water. The thing is certainly 
possible, but I could not find any 
naval men who ascribed much weight 
to it. 

Beyond, the woody hills of Salsette 
rise very majestically ; and the road, 
which winds at their feet round the 
island, offers many points of view of 
uncommon beauty and interest. These 
roads are equal to the best in Europe, 
and are now receiving an additional 
improvement by the adoption, though 
but an incomplete and misunderstood 
one, of M*A dam’s system. In other 
respects the country is strangely un-v 
improved, having no towns except 
Tannah and Gorabunder (the first of 
which is indeed a neat and flourishing 
place,- the other not much better than 
a poor village), very little cultivation, 
except the tara-pulm and coco-nut, 
which grow almost spontaneously amid 
the jungle, and displaying in the cot- 
tages of its peasantry a degree of po- 
verty and rudeness which 1 had seen 
nowhere in India except among the 

I do not think the rums themsoUes repaid 
us for tin* trouble had taken to see them, 
as, with the exception of a pagoda, with tie 
sacred hull well carved at its entrance, they 
were all in the st^Io of convent uni arohitectme 
common in the -early part of the {seventeenth 
century; but 1 was much struck, on entering 
the massive and well -guarded gate, with the 
scene of utter desolation w hieh presented it- 
self ; it reminded me of some story of enchant 
merit which i had read in my childhood, and 
1 could almost have expected i<> see the shades 
of oiiginal inhabitants flitting about among 
the jungle, which now grows in melancholy 
luxuriance in the courts and areas of churches, 
convents, and houses. We none of us suffered 
from the fatigue and heat, another convincing 
proof of the innoxious effects of the sun hero 
as com pa i ed with Bengal. On our return to 
Gorabunder we found all things ready for our 
journey to Bombay, where we arrived late at 
night, much interested and gratUl*d bv all we 
had seen and done. — Extract from the Editor'* 
Journal* 
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Bheels. Notwithstanding, indeed, its 
vicinity to the seat of government, no 
small proportion of its inhabitants are 
at this day in a state as wild as the 
wildest Bheels, and their customs and 
manners as little known as those of the 
Goonds in Central India. These are 
the burners of charcoal, an occupation 
exercised by a peculiar caste, who 
dwell entirely in the woods, have nei- 
ther intermarriage nor intercourse with 
the Hindoo inhabitants of the plain, 
and bring down their loads of charcoal 
to particular spots, whence it is carried 
away by these last, who deposit in its 
place a payment settled by custom, of 
rice, clothing, and iron tools. This is 
the account given me by Mr. Elphin- 
stone, the Governor of Bombay, who 
has made several attempts to become 
better acquainted with this unfortunate 
tribe, but has only very imperfectly 
succeeded, owing to their excessive, 
shyness, and the contempt in w hich 
they are held by their Hindoo neigh- 
bours. I have felt much anxiety to 
learn more, under an idea, that among 
such a race as these, the establishment 
of schools, and a missionary, would, at 
least, meet with no opposition. But I 
ha\e been unsuccessful in my inqui- 
ries, and where Mr. Elphinstone, with 
bis extraordinary talents and great op- 
portunities, had, learned so little, I was 
not likely to succeed better. 

This neglected and uncivilized state 
of Salsette is the more remarkable, not 
only because the neighbourhood of 
Bombay, and the excessive price of 
provisions there, would seem to lead to 
the cultivation of every inch of ground, 
but U'caubc the numerous ruins of 
handsome churches and houses, re- 
maining from the old Portuguese set- 
tlements, provfc, no less than the ac- 
counts of the island by Fryer and Della 
Valle, that, in their time, and uiuler 
their government, a very different face 
of things was presented. The original 
ruin of the country would, no doubt, 
naturally follow its conquest from the 
Portuguese by the Maharattas. But, 
as thirty years and upwards have 
passed since the Maharattas ceded it to 
us, it seems strange that a country 
which, as Mr. Elphinstone assured me, 

TOL* II. 


is neither sterile nor unwholesome, 
should remain so little improved. The 
population, however, poor as it is, and 
chiefly occupied in fishing, amounts to 
fifty thousand, a number which might 
be trebled if cultivation were extended 
at anything like the rate at which it 
has been done in Bengal, But Salsette 
seems a spot where, of all others, Eu- 
ropean colonization would be most 
harmless and beneficial. It has, how- 
ever, been attempted in two instances 
only, and, to be successful, seems to 
require a more advantageous and per- 
manent tenure than the Company have 
yet been induced to grant of their 
lands, and, perhaps, a freer trade in 
sugar than the present colonial system 
of England allows to her eastern em- 
pire. 

'Tannah is chiefly inhabited by Ro- 
man Catholic Christians, either con- 
verted Hindoos or Portuguese, wlft 
have become as black as the natives, 
and assurtied all their habits. It has, 
also, a considerable cantonment of Bri- 
tish troops, a collector and magistrate, 
for whose use a very neat church was 
building when I first visited it. There 
is a small but regular fortress, from 
which, during the late Maharatta war, 
Trimbukjee escaped in the manner I 
have elsewhere related. Tannah, as 
l afterwards learned from a Parsee 
innkeeper at Panwellee, is also famous 
for its breed of hogs, and the manner 
in which its Portuguese inhabitants 
cure bacon. It receives a monthly 
visit from the chaplain stationed at 
Matoonga, the head-quarters of the 
artillery in the island or Bombay. 

At Gorabunder is a small but hand- 
some building, nearly in the form of a 
church, with a nave leading to a cir- 
cular chancel, covered with a high 
cupola, and surrounded by a verandah. 
The whole is arched with stone, and 
very solidly built. It is generally re- 
garded as having been a Portuguese 
church, but has not been used as &uch 
in the memory of man, and differs 
from most other churches, in having 
its entrance at the east instead of the 
west end. It is now used as an occa- 
sional residence for the govei&on and 
his friends, and is, in fbct,a*efycool 
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and convenient house for this climate, 
and commands a magnificent view. 

About fifteen miles from Gorabunder, 
on the mainland, is the city of Bassein, 
once a celebrated colony of the Portu- 
guese, taken from them by the Maha- 
rattas, and lost by them to the English. 
It is of considerable size, and sur- 
rounded by a regular fortification of 
rampart and bastions, ■ but without a 
glacis, which, from the marshy nature 
of the surrounding country, was, per- 
haps, thought needless. There is a 
small guard stationed in one of the 
gates, under an English conductor of 
ordnance, and the place is kept locked 
up, but is within perfectly uninhabited, 
and containing nothing but a single 
small pagoda in good repair, and a 
melancholy display of ruined houses 
and churches. Of the latter there are 
no fewer than seven, some of consider- 

« >le size, but all of mean architecture, 
ough they are striking, from the 
lofty proportions usual in Homan Ca- 
tholic places of worship, and from the 
singularity of Christian and European 
ruins in India. The largest of these 
churches, I was assured by a Maha- 
ratta of rank, a protege of Mr. Elphin- 
stone’s, who accompanied. ns, was built 
by a man who had made a large for- 
tune by selling slippers. It contains 
no inscription, that I could see, to con- 
firm or invalidate this testimony, nor 
any date whatever, but one cm a monu- 
ment to a certain Donna'* Maria de 
Souza, of 16i >6. 

The Portuguese churches in this 
place and Salsette are all in a paltry 
style enough, of Grecian mixed with 
Gothic. In Bassein they have tower- 
steeples, without spires ; in Salsette, the 
small arched pediment to hang the Ik i l 
which is usual in Wales. Their roofs, 
where they remain, are very steep, and 
covered with tiles; and one of those in 
Bassein, which appears to have be- 
longed to a house of Jesuits, has the 
remains of a liand.ome coved ceiling 
of teak, carved and gilded. They are 
melancholy objects to look at, but they 
are monuments, nevertheless, of de- 
parted greatness, of a love of splendour 
<ar superior to the anxiety for amass- 
ing money by which other nations have 


been chiefly actuated, and of a zeal for 
God which, if not according to know- 
ledge, was a zeal still, and a sincere 
one. It was painful to me, at the time, 
to think how few relics, if the English 
were now expelled from India, would 
be left behind of their religion, their 
power, or their civil and military mag- 
nificence. Yet on this side of India 
there is really more zeal and liberality 
displayed in the improvement of the 
country, the construction of roads and 
public buildings, the conciliation of the 
natives and their education, than I 
have yet seen in Bengal. Mr. Elpliin- 
stone is evidently anxious to do all in 
his power to effect these objects, 
t The principal curiosities of Salsette, 
arid those which were our main object 
in, this little tour, are the cave temples 
of Kennery. These are certainly in 
every w ay remarkable, from their num- 
ber, their beautiful situation, their ela- 
borate carving, and their marked con- 
nection with Budtlli and his religion. 
The caves are scattered over two sides 
of a high roeky hill, at many different 
elevations, and of various sizes and 
forms. Most of them appear to have 
been places of habitation for monks or 
hermits. Otic very beautiful apart- 
ment. of a square form, its walls co- 
vered with sculpture, and surrounded 
internally by a broad stone bench, is 
called “ the durbar,” hut 1 should ra- 
ther guess had been a school. Many 
have deep and well-carved cisterns at- 
tached to them, which, even in this dry 
season, were well supplied wilh wah r. 
The largest and most lennirkahle of all 
is a Buddhist temple, of great beauty 
and majesty, and which, even in iK 
present state, would make a very stately 
and convenient place of Christian wor- 
ship. It is entered through a fine and 
lofty portico, having on its front, but a 
little to the left baud, a high detached 
octagonal pillar, surmounted by three 
lions seated back to back. On the east 
side of the portico is a colossal statue 
of Buddh, with his hands raised in the 
attitude of benediction, and the screen 
which separates the vestibule from the 
temple is covered, immediately above 
the dado, with a row of mate and fe- 
male figures, nearly naked, but not iu- 
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decent, and carved with considerable 
spirit, which apparently represent 
dancers. In the centre is a large door, 
and above it t/iree windows, contained 
in a semicircular arch, so like those 
which are seen over the entrance of 
Italian churches, that I fully supposed 
them to be an addition to the original 
plan by the Portuguese, who are said, 
I know not on what ground, to have 
used this cave as a church, till I found 
a similar and still more striking window 
of the same kind in the great cave of 
Carlee. Within, the apartment is, 1 
should conceive, fifty feet long by 
twenty, an oblong square, terminated 
by a semicircle, and surrounded on 
every' side but that of the entrance; 
with a colonnade of octagonal pillars^ 
Of those the twelve on each side nearest 
the entrance are ornamented with carved 
bases and capitals, in the style usual 
in Indian temples; the rest are unfi- 
nished. 

In the centre of the semicircle, and 
with a free walk all round it, is a mass 
of rock left solid, but carved externally 
like a dome, and so as to bear a strong 
general likeness to our Saviour’s sepul- 
chre, as it is now chiselled away, and 
enclosed in St. Helena’s church at 
Jerusalem. On the* top of the dome is 
a sort of spreading ornament, like the 
capital of a column. It is apparently 
intended to support something; and I 
was afterwards told at Carlee, when* 
such an ornament, but of greater si/e, 
is aho found, that a large gilt umbrella 
used to spring from it. This solid 
dome appear^ to be the usual symbol 
of Ihnldhist. adoration, and, with its 
umbrella ornament, may be traced in 
the Shoo-Ma loo of Pegu, and other 
more remote structures of the same 
faith. Though, it is different in its 
form and sty le of ornament from the 
iingam, I cannot help thinking it lias 
been originally intended to represent 
the same popular object of that almost 
universal idolatry, which Scripture, 
with good reason, describes as “ un- 
cleauness and abomination.” 

The ceiling of this cave is arched 
semioireiilarly, and ornamented, in a 
very singular manner, with slender 
ribs of teak- wood of the same curve 


with the roof, and disposed as if they 
were supporting it, which, however, it 
does not require, nor are they strong 
enough to answer the purpose. Their 
use may have been to hang lamps or 
flowers from in solemn rejoicings. My 
companions in this visit, who showed 
themselves a little jealous of the anti- 
quity of these remains, and of my in- 
clination to detract from it, would have 
had me suppose that these two were 
additions by the Portuguese. But 
there are similar ribs at Carlee, where 
the Portuguese never were. They 
cannot be very old, and, though they 
certainly may have been added or re- 
newed since the building was first con- 
structed, they must, at all events, refer 
to a time when it and the forms of its 
worship were held in honour. The 
question will remain, how late or how 
early the Buddhists ceased to he rich 
and powerful in Western India? 
when, if ever, the followers of the Brah- 
minical creed -were likely to pay ho- 
nour to Buddhist symbols of the 
Deity ? 

The latter question is at variance 
with all usual opinions as to the differ- 
ence between these sects, and the ani- 
mosity which has ever prevailed be- 
twixt them. But I have been very 
forcibly struck by the apparent identity 
of the Buddhist cliattah and the Brah- 
nti ideal Iingam. The very name of 
the great temple of Ava, “ Shoo-Ma- 
doo,” “ Golden Maha-Deo,” seems to 
imply a greater approximation than is 
generally supposed; and, above all, a 
few weeks afterwards I found the cave 
of Carlee in the keeping of Brahmins, 
and honoured by them as a temple of 
Maha-Deo. All this seems to prove 
that we know very little indeed of the 
religious history of India, that little or 
no credit can be given to the accounts 
contained in the Brahrninical writings, 
and that these accounts, even if true, 
may refer to comparatively a small 
part of India ; while, whatever is the 
date of these illustrious caverns (and 
Kennery I really should guess to be 
older than Elephanta), no stress can Ik* 
laid either way on their identity or 
discrepancy with the modern super- 
stition of the country, or the alleged 
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neglect of the natives. On one of tb 
pillars of the portico of the great cav< 
at Kennery is an inscription in a cha- 
racter different both from the Nagrec 
and the popular running-hand, which 
more than Nagree, prevails with th 
Maharattas. 

There are many similar instances in 
different parts of India of inscription; 
in characters now unintelligible ; no] 
will any one who knows how exceed- 
ingly incurious the Brahmins are or 
all such subjects, wonder that they are 
not able to assist Europeans in deci- 
phering them. But it would be a verj 
useful, and by no means a difficult' task 
to collect copies of some of the most 
remarkable, and compare them with 
each other ; since we should thus, at 
least, ascertain whether one or many 
characters prevailed in India before 
the use of the present alphabets; and, 
On the*first case, from the knowledge 
of the date of some few buildings where 
this character is found, be able to guess 
fhat of others whose history is un- 
known. -The inscription of Pertaub- 
ghur, that on the column of Firoze 
Shah at Delhi, and on the similar co- 
lumn at Koottab-sahib, might, thus be 
collated, with probably many others as 
yet unknown to me; and the result 
might tell something more than we yet 
know respecting the antiquities of this 
great and interesting country. 

, In Mr. Elphinstone’s party on this 
occasion was a French officer, the Che- 
valier Rienzi (a descendant of the eele-«j 
brated tribune, the friend of Petrarch), 
who was just arrived from a journey 
through a considerable part of Egypt 
and Abyssinia. I was anxious to know 
what degree of likeness and what com- 
parative merit he' discovered between 
these caves and those of Thebes, &e. 
He said that the likeness betvs ecu Ken- 
nery and the Egyptian caves was very 
slight and general, and in point of 
beauty very greatly preferred these 
last. He had not, however, been Ele- 
phanta. 

There is a very fine view from the 
brow of the cliff above Kennery, of 
which my wife made an accurate draw- 
ing. We saw many monkeys in the 
woods, and some beautiful lizards, with 
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a bright red crest like that of a cock. 
I also thought I heard partridges call- 
ing. Tigers are found in these woods, 
but seldom attack people where there 
are many together, or between sunrise 
and sunset. 

The heat was very great during this 
excursion, but we had sufficient proof 
either that the sun, at its greatest 
strength, is not so dangerous here as in 
Bengal, or else that more precautions 
are commonly used against it in Cal- 
cutta than are absolutely necessary. 
On the morning of the 27 th, not only 
all the men in the party, hut my wile 
and Mrs. Macdonald, rode from our 
encampment to Tannah, seven or eight 
miles, at a brisk pace, and along a 
dusty and unsheltered road, without 
any inconvenience that I heard of: 
and at Bassein on the 28 th, at the hot- 
test part of the day and the year, we 
were all of us walking about round the 
town and amid the ruins for nearly 
two hours without even umbrellas. It 
is possible that in Bengal people are 
sometimes needlessly afraid of the sun. 
But there really should seem to be 
something in the refraction of the soil, 
he abundance of moisture, or some 
similar cause, which renders the heat 
n Bengal, though not more intense, 
ret, to use an expression of an old lu- 
lian, more venomous than in mo>t other 
•arts of India. 

There are cave temples of the same 
vind v\ ith those of Ke nner} , but smaller 
ml less interesting, at Momp*/ier and 
Ambowlee. We passed these places in 
mr return, but we bad, as ii union u- 
lately happened, no time to stop, being 
bliged to return home tor tin* ensuing 
Sunday. Having semi the best, we felt, 
ideed, tio great anxiety to give our- 
[*lves any inconvenient tumble about 
he worse. Wo returned to Bomba) by 
le ferry of Mahim, a large and very 
[Populous, though meanly-built town, 
/erhung by a profusion of palm-trees. 
The bungalows on the esplanade of 
iombay are all temporary building's, 
ml removed as soon as the rains begin 
fall,* We were accordingly driven 

* At the commencement of the hot Keaton, 
hose Europeans who are obliged by business 
>r other circumstances to have their principal 
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from ours on Saturday the 4th of J unt\ 
and most hospitably received as guests 

residences within the fort, erect bungalows on 
the adjoining esplanade, which are, many of 
them, remarkably elegant buildings, but quite 
untit to resist the violence of the monsoon. 
On its approach their inhabitants return into 
the fort, the bungalows are taken down and 
preserved for another year, and their place is, 
in a very short time, occupied by a sheet of 
water. The esplanade is on the sea beach, 
with the black town at its furthest end, amidst 
a grove of coco-trees. This town stretches 
across the whole end of the island, and makes 
the communication between the fort and the 
interior unpleasant, from the heat and dust 
of its narrow streets. The houses within the 
fort are of a singular construction, and quite 
unlike any in the Hast of India, being gene- 
rally of three or four stories high, with wooden 
verandahs, supported by wooden pillars pro- 
jecting one above another -these pillars, as 
well as the fronts of the verandahs, are often 
very beautifully carved, but the streets are so 
narrow that it is impossible to have a complete 
view of them. The prospect from some parts 
of the foil is extremely beautiful, looking 
across the bay, over islands, many of them 
covered with wood, to the Glints, which form 
a magnilicent background to the picture. A 
great number of Parsers live within the walls; 
they are a frugal and industrious race, who 
possess a considerable part of the island, and 
are partners in almost all the commercial 
houses, as well as great ship builders and 
skip owners. The “ Low joe Family,” a large 
vessel of 1000 tons, in which I came fiorn 
Giilrutta, belongs to a family of that name, 
whose head has an excellent house near Pareil. 
In our earlv and late rules I have been inte- 
rested m observing these men on the shore, 
wilh their faces turned tow arils the Last or 
Mc-t, worshipping the n>ing and setting sun, 
frequently standne.* ".ohm the surge, their 
hands jo’iied, and putting aloud with much 
..pparent devotion, though, to my astonish- 
ment, 1 was assured, in a language unintelli- 
gible to themselves; others are to be seen 
pjostran* on the ground, devoutly rubbing 
their noses and foreheads in the sand; they 
wmship the four elements, but give the pre- 
eminence to nrr. Their principal temple is 
in the centre of the black town, where the 
everlasting tire is pieserved by the priests, 1 
never observed iheir women at prayer, lmt 
they are hourly to l>o seen mixed with Hin- 
doo'. and Mussulmans, in crowds surrounding 
the wells on the esplanade (which Mr. Ll- 
phiiistmie had sunk at the commencement of 
i he di ought, but which in tin - severe scarcity 
hardly supplied tin* population with water), 
and scrambling for their turn to fill the pitcher 
and the skin. In this respect there is a re- 
markable dilferimee between the customs of 
the Bombay women and those of their Ben- 
galee sisterhood, who are seldom seen drawing 
water for any purposes. The principal Parsee 
burial ground is on an eminence near the 
coast, I met & funeral procession in one of 
mv rides* just on the point of ascending it, 


by Mr. Elphinstone, in the government- 
house at Pareil. 

There are three government resi- 
dences in the island of Bombay. The 
one within the walls of the fort, though 
large and convenient, is little used ex- 
cept for holding councils, public dur- 
bars, and the dispatch of business. It 
is a spacious dismal-looking building, 
like many of the other large houses in 
Bombay, ‘looking like a Stadthaus in a 
German free city. At Malabar Point, 
about eight miles from the town, is a 
very pretty cottage, in a beautiful situa- 
tion, on a rocky and. woody promontory, 
and actually washed by the sea-spray, 
where Mr. Elphinstone chiefly resides 
during the hot weather.* The third 

which had a singular e fleet among the trees 
and jungle; the bodv was laid on a bier, 
covered with a white cloth, and carried by six 
men clothed in long white garments, and 
closely veiled ; it was preceded and followed 
by a number of persons in the same costume, 
walking two and two, each pair linked toge- 
ther with a white handkerchief. They object 
to any Europeans approaching their burial- 
ground ; indeed, in former times, Mr. Klphin- 
stone told me, a Oittnur found within their 
precincts was liable to be expelled the island. 
But a friend of ours who contrived to gain 
access to it, gave me the following description 
of one of them :--A deep well, of very large 
diameter, is sunk in the hill, the sides are 
huilt round near the surface, and partitioned 
into three ditlerent receptacles, for men, 
women, and children ; on ledges within these 
partitions the bodies are placed, and left ex- 
posed to the vultures, who are always hovering 
m the neighbourhood, while the friends anx- 
iously wait at some distance to ascertain which 
eye is first torn out, inferring fiom thence 
whether the souls are happy or miserable. 
When the tlesh is consumed, the bones are 
throw n dow n t lie well, into w hich subterranean 
passages lead, for the purpose of removing 
them w hen it becomes too full. The Christian 
church-yard, the Mussulman burial ground, 
the place where the Hindoos burn their dead, 
and the I’ars^e vault, are all within a short 
distance of each other . — Extract from Edi tin's 
Journal . 

* From Mr. Elphinstone’s house there is a 
magnificent view of the town and harbour; 
and at, the extremity of this promontory, in a 
part of the rock w hich it is difficult to approach, 
are the remains of a pagoda, and a hole, famous 
jus a placq of resort for Hindoo devotees, who 
believe that on entering it they are purified 
from all their sins, and come out regenerate. 
The western side of the promontory is consi- 
dered as one cf the healthiest situations in 
Bombay, and there are several European house? 
on the beach ; there is also a beautiful village, 
almost solely inhabited by Brahmins, with a 
very Une tank in its centre, and some magnj 
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and principal is Pareil, about six miles 
from Bombay, at a short distance from 
the eastern shore of the island. The 
interior of the house is very handsome, 
having a fine staircase, and two noble 
rooms, one over the other, of seventy - 
five or eighty feet long, very hand- 
somely furnished. The low er of these, 
which is the dining-room, is said to 
have been an old and desecrated church 
belonging to a Jesuit college, which 
had fallen into the hands of a Parsec, 
from whom it was purchased by Go- 
vernment about sixty years ago. 

Behind the house is a moderate-sized, 
old-fashioned garden, in which (it may 
be some time or other interesting to 
recollect) is planted a slip of the w illow 
which grows on Bonaparte's grave. 
Adjoining is a small paddock, or rather 
yard, full of different kinds of deer, 
which are fed, like sheep, by hand, 
and another little yard containing some 
wild animals, of w r hich the most inter- 
esting are a noble wild ass from (hitch 
and a very singular ape from Sumatra. 
The former is about as high as a well- 
grown galloway, a beautiful anima 1 
admirably formed for fleetness and j 
power, apparently very gentle and very 
fond of horses, and by no means dis- 
liked by them, in which respect the 
asses of India differ from all others of 
which I have heard; the same fact has 
been told me of the w ild ass in Hajpoo- 
tana. No attempt, has, however, been j 
made to break him in for riding, and j 
it is, doubtless, now too late. Mr. FA - 
phinstone said that he had never heard 
of anything of the sort being tried by 
the natives, though they are much in 
the habit of mounting different animals, 
such as stags, &e., , 

The ape is a very curious animal, 
answering, so far as 1 can recollect, 
exactly to the account given of the 
“ pigmy,” or small ouran outang, 
brought from Africa to Europe about 
the beginning of the last century, of 

fieent flights of steps leading to the water 
These people seem to enjoy the beau ideal of 
Hindoo luxury, occupied only in the cere- 
monies of iheir religion, .and passing the rest 
of their lives in silent contemplation, ns they 
would themselves assert,, hut. as I should rather 
express it, in sleeping and smoking . — Extract 
from Editor's Journal. 


whose habits, exterior, and dissection 
after death, a particular account is given 
in the old French Compendium called 
“ Be .Spectacle de la Nature.” It is a 
female, and apparently young, about 
three feet high, and very strong, stands 
erect with ease and as if naturally, but 
in walking or running soon recurs to 
the use of all four hands or feet. It has 
a very large head and prominent belly, 
has but little hair on its body, and a 
fiat and broad face. Its arms are 
longer than the human proportion, but, 
in other respects, strikingly like the 
human arm, and, as well as the legs, 
furnished with calces , or whatever else, 
in the case of arms, those swelling 
muscles may be termed. It is of a 
gentle and lazy disposition, fond of its 
keeper, and quiet w ith everybody ex- 
cept when teased ; when made to climb 
a tree, ascends no higher than it is urged 
to go, and when turned loose in the 
most distant part of the garden makes 
no use of its liberty except to run as 
fast as its four legs will carry it to its 
cage again. The nati\ c.s make a marked 
distinction between this animal and 
their usual large bahoop, (‘ailing it not 

lungoor.” but *■ junglee admen," “ w ild 
man." They evidently rega'd it as a 
great curiosity, and. 1 apprehend, it 
owes something of its corpulency 
their presents of fruit.* 
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prove if to }ia\o boon tin* prim ipd sotflement 
on the island. Theie mo ,iko smei.il Hindoo 
and MnsMilmun rnosrpies and pagodas. The 
wood is so iniersorfed In ro ds ami paths, 
with but few objects to serve ns land marks, 
♦hat a si ranker would h;no 71111 eh dilhrulfy iri 
finding his wav out of tie* hihyimiii of 1 1 cos 
and burs. The town of Mahirn is ill built, 
but it has a fort , a Catholic church, ami 
other monmrmnts of former prospeiity The 
priests are, for me most part, (‘(Incited at 
(ioa/und. Mr. 1'1 phinstone says are, occasion 
ally, well informed men. Tho adjoining ferry 
we crossed on our return from the excursion 
to Salsette ; a causeway is built half-way over 
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The monsoon, which began with vio- 
lence, was interrupted bj above a fort- 
night’s dry weather, to the great alarm 
of the natives, who, having had two 
years of drought, now began to fear a 
third, and a consequent famine with all 
its full extent of horrors. # Several in- 
auspicious prophecies (most popular 
prophecies are of evil) were propagated, 
with the pretended facts “ that two 
years' drought had never occurred in 
India except they were followed by a 
third that “ the same winds were 
said by the Arab traders to prevail in 
the Red Sea this year as had prevailed 
the two last, and as always prevailed 
there when the monsoon failed in this 
country.” At length the clouds again 
thickened; and the rain came on with 
heavy gales and in abundant quanti- 

tho frith, from holier* «i raft ronvevs carriages 
and passengers to Mahim. We had, on that 
occasion, a curious specimen of the perfect 
apathy and helplessness ol the natives, which 
is worth not ire 1 here were live carnages to 
cross the teiry, each of which required above 
half-an-hour for transportation When the 
tide is m, tin* causeway is quite overflowed ; a 
circumstance of winch we were not aware, 
and allowed oursel\es to he dtiven to its 
extremity, their to wait while the eaniages 
that preceded us were ferried over. he 
coaclkjnan and hor^e- Keepers ( by which name 
Die sact*s is Known here) unharnessed the 
horses, took the jade out of the carriage, and 
then sal down with perfect unconcern to wait 
their turn lor embarking We walked for 
some lime ep ai d down thecauseway. till we 
b< < aim* nua>e that out space was much eon* 
traded , aid that the road behind us was, in 
pants, coven d with water. We questioned 
the*.eivanis [ nal iv es of the island), hut they 
were as ignorant as om selves of the height to 
which the tale usuallv rose, and seemed quite 
indilferenf on the subject. W e no w began to 
think om sit nai ion lather piecaiious, and de- 
termined on ierurning while it was in our 
powej, instead ot waning tor the laft. lhit 
tins was not the woik of a moment, as the 
width of the caiisewav only allowed of the 
carnage long turned by men; and by the 
tune it was ai mijgjplished, and the horses har- 
nessed, the water had ri-.cn as high as the 
doors. The scene was beautiful and wild; 
it was nighi, tie* glorious moon and stars 
shining ever head, and reflected with brilliancy 
in the still waters, in t he piddle, of which we 
appeared to stand, without any visible means 
of escape. A canoe, just large enough to hold 
us, at this moment, came up, ami we were 
rowed with extiamdinary sw if- ness to shore, 
leaving the caniage to Inflow, which it die in 
perfect wifely. If the night had been stormy 
our situation might have leen one of danger. 
—-Extract from Editor's Journal . j 


ties, so that the intermission which hail 
occurred was reckoned highly advan- 
tageous, in having given more time to 
the peasants to get their rice sown and 
transplanted. The rain I thought 
heavier and more continuous than any- 
thing which I had seen in Calcutta, but 
unaccompanied by the violent north- 
westers and terrific thunder and light- 
ning which prevail at this season in 
Bengal. Here, as there, a great change 
for the better takes place in the tempera- 
ture of the air ; and heavy as the rains 
are, few days occur in which one may 
not enjoy a ride either early in the 
morning or in the afternoon. The 
frogs are as large, as numerous, and as 
noisy here as in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta. 

Though 1 had heard much of the 
extreme humidity of the climate of 
Bombay, I do not think that my expe- 
rience justified this character ; or that 
our papers, books, or steel either 
moulded or rusted so fast as iu Bengal. 
The soil is, indeed, rocky and shallow ; 
and though the rice-grounds here, as 
elsewhere, are mere washes during the 
whole seed-time, I do not think the 
water either spreads so widely, or lies 
so long, as in the neighbourhood of the 
Ganges. 

June 27. — I set out to-day accompa- 
nied by Archdeacon Barnes, on a jour- 
ney into the Deckan. Having sent off 
our horses and servants the preceding 
morning, we embarked in a small boat 
with lateen sails, and stood across the 
arm of the sea which divides Bombay 
from the continent. We went N.E. 
with a fine breeze, a distance of twenty 
or twenty-two miles, passing Butcher’s 
Island and Elephanta to our left, and 
in about four hours arrived in a small 
river on which stands the town of 
Panwellee. Its bed is much choked 
with rocks ; and, being a little too early 
for the tide, we were delayed and found 
some difficulty in our progress, and 
were at length obliged to go on shore in a 
small canoe, the narrowest which I had 
yet seen, and cut out of a single tree. 
This landed us on a pretty good stone 
pier, beyond which we found a small- 
sized country town, with a pagoda, a 
handsome tomb of a Mussulman saint. 
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and a pretty quiet view of the sur- 
rounding hills and woods. We found 
a comfortable bungalow, built and kept 
up by Government, for the accommo- 
dation of travellers, and two taverns, 
one kept by a Portuguese, the other by 
a Parsee, the latter of whom, at a very 
short notice, procured us^a dinner, at 
least as well got up, as cleanly, and as 
good, as could have been expected at a 
country inn in England. 

After dinner we set out in palan- 
quins, in heavy rain, which lasted all 
night, and went twelve miles to Chow- 
kee, where we found another Govern- 
ment bungalow, and another decent 
Parsee tavern, at the latter of which 
we remained some hours, while our 
bearers rested, so as to enable them to 
carry us on the next stage. No such 
thing as a regular Dak establishment 
(such as in Bengal enables travellers to 
find, at a short notice, and a moderate 
expense, bearers ready placed in all the 
villages where there are post-ollices ) 
exists in this part of India. Bearers 
are only procured in large towns ; and 
in order to obtain their services at in- 
tervening stations, they must he brought 
from these towns, at considerable ex- 
pense, and often from a considerable 
distance. In consequence it becomes a 
necessary part of economy to engage 
one set of hearers to go as far as they 
can, and enable them to do so by halts 
of this kind, which the institution of 
bungalows renders much less inconve- 
nient than it would be in the north. 
The Parsee tavern-keeper of Chowkec 
furnished us with tea, and sofas, which 
serve very well as beds on occasion. 

At two o’clock in the morning wo 
a^ain set off, arid, pfter some delay and 
difficulty in fording rivers, arn\cd 
fcbout six at a very pretty village, 
named Capoolee, with a fine tank, and 
temple of Maha-Deo, built by the cele- 
brated Maharatta minister Nana Fur- 
naveez. The road all the way was 
excellent, made at a great expense, 

more than sufficiently wide, and well 

raised above the low swampy level of 
the Concan. The journey was to me, 
however, sufficiently un p Icasan t I can - 

mot bleep in \x ' tiic vyAn beat 

in through the front blinds, which 
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could never be perfectly closed, and 
through the side doors, which I was 
obliged to open occasionally for want 
of air ; and the wearisome darkness of 
the night, and the dismal grunting of 
my bearers, who, as a matter of custom, 
rather than from any inability to bear 
their burden, trot on with much the 
same sort of noise, but deeper and more 
plaintive, which the paviors make in 
England, — made me renew £in old re- 
solution, to have, in future, as little to 
do with palanquins as possible, at least 
in the night time. 

From Capoolee, though it was still 
raining, I walked up the Bhor Ghat, 
four miles and a half, to Canduulah, 
the road still broad and good, but the 
ascent very steep, so much so, indeed, 
that a loaded carriage, or even a palan- 
quin with anybody in it, could with 
great difficulty he forced along it. In 
fact, every one either walks or riders up 
the hills, and all merchandise is con- 
veyed on bullocks or hordes. The* 
ascent might, I think, have been ren- 
dered, by an able engineer, much more 
easy. But to have* carried a road over 
the-.e hills at all, considering how short 
a time tlu_*y have been in our power*, is 
highly creditable to the Bombay Go- 
vernment ; and the mad, as ir now 
stands, and with all its inconveniences, 
is probably sufficient for tie* inteivoum* 
which either i>, or is libels to be, be- 
tween tin* (’oncan and the Dec! an. 

The views offered from dillort ul parts 
of this ascent are icry beautiful, and 
much reminded me of some part,-' of 
the Vale of Corwen. The mountains 
are nearly the same height ; from two 
to three thousand feet above tin* level of 
the sea \ with the average of Webb 
mountains: and the freshness and ver- 
dure which clothe them during tin: 
rains, as well as the fleecy clouds con- 
tinually sweeping over them, increased 
their likeness to the green dells and 
moist climate of Gwyneth, In one re- 
spect , and only one, the Ghats have the 
advantage, their precipices arc higher, 
and the outline of the hills eonse* 
qucutly bolder. Tlmt outline, indeed, 
is remarkable, consisting, in 6y far the 

majority of instances, of a piano table 

summit, or else a long horizontal ridge, 
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supported by sides as steep and regular 
as if artificially scarped, with natural 
terraces at uncertain heights, each with 
its own precipice, affording a striking 
specimen of what is called the trap for- 
mation. There is a good deal of forest 
timber on the sides of these hills, and 
the gorges of the valleys are thickly 
wooded. The trees, however, are not, 
singly taken, of any great size, either 
here, or in the Deekan, or in Bombay, 
a circumstance in which these countries 
seem remarkably contrasted with Gu- 
zerfit, and the greater part of northern 
India. 

Near Candaulah is a waterfall, which 
flow’s all the year, and at this season is 
very Tull and beautiful. It falls in 
three or four successive descents down 
one of the highest precipices 1 oversaw, 
not less, I should apprehend, than one 
thousand two hundred feet, into a val- 
ley of very awful depth and gloom, 
through which its stream winds to join 
the sea, nearly opposite to Tannah, 
under the name of the Callianee river. 
On a knoll above this waterfall, and 
close to the great precipice, Mr. Klphin- 
Mone has a small house, where he 
parses a part of each cold season. 1 
'>aw it nnljy from a distance, hut should 
.'oppose it to be a delightful residence. 

Candaulah is a poor \illage, but w ith 
a tolerable bazar, and, besides the go- 
vrrmuent bungalow for travellers, 
which is mean and ill-contrived, has a 
tavern, kept by a Portuguese, consist- 
ing of one waste room, like a barn, 
with an inscription in broken English 
<eer the door, announcing that “ at the 
Hotel of the Santa Anunciation, all 
tirjvanj \ ictmls may bv prqiiircd” 

In ascending the (Units to Candaulah. 

1 was met by armed horsemen, part 
•dan escort obligingly sent me by Mr. 
Chaplin, the commissioner in the Dee- 
kan. This is now more a mark of re- 
spect, and calculated to conciliate the 
respect of the natives, than a measure 
of any real necessity on this road. The 
population, however, of these mountains 
used, at no long time ago, to be fre- 
quently troublesome and dangerous to 
passengers, and still sometimes indulge I 

\n ituiir old YittVAts townnts uulivi; tra- ' 

vcllvca, though with Europeans they 


seldom if ever venture to meddle. They 
are of the same caste and family of 
people with the Coolies ofGuzerat, and 
call themselves by that name. They* 
are, however, less tall and robust than*, 
those hardy barbarians, and seem a link 
between them and the Bheels. The 
Bheels themselves are not found farther 
south than the neighbourhood of Da- 
maun ; and on the hills which over- 
hang the southern Concan, £ tribe of« 
nearly similar habits, but different lan- 
guage, the Canars, takes the place of 
the Coolies. The plain country, both 
of the Concan and the more elevated 
level of the Deekan, is inhabited by 
Maliarattas, a peaceable and industrious ' 
race, among w hom there should seem 
to be fewer remarkable crimes against 
society than, with a similar population, 
is found in most parts of India. The 
horsemen who w ere sent to meet me 
w ere natives of Ilindostan, in the ser- 
vice of the police. They had been ori- 
ginally in Colonel Skinner’s corps, 
wore its uniform, and appeared much 
delighted to find that I knew all about 
their old commander, and had been, 
myself, at Delhi. 

The cottages both in the Concan and 
in the Deekan are small and mean, 
w ith steep thatched roofs, and very low 
side-w alls of loose stones, and there is a 
general appearance of poverty both in 
the dress and farming implements of 
the people. Their cattle, however, are 
of a larger and better breed than those 
of Bengal ; and notwithstanding the 
long drought, were, when I saw them, 
in better case than I couid have ex- 
pected. 

In the afternoon of this day (the 
28 th j I rode on horseback, accompa- 
nied by Dr. Barnes, the stage between 
Candaulah and Carlee, diverging from 
the road about a mile to visit the cele- 
brated cavern which takes its name 
from this last place, and which is hewn 
on the face of a precipice about two- 
Jbirds up, the side of a steep hill, rising, 
wilh a very scarped and regular talus, 

<> the height of probably eight hundred 
feet above the plain. The excavations 
consist, besides the principal temple, of 

many smaller upurtmouts and galleries, 

iu two stories, some of them onuv- 
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merited with great beauty, and evi- 
dently intended, like those at Kennery, 
for the lodging of monks or hermits. 
The temple itself is on the same general 
plan as that of Kennery, but half as 
large again, and far finer and richer. 
It is approached by a steep and narrow 
path, winding up the side of the hill 
among trees and brushwood, and frag- 
ments of rock. This brought us to a 
*mean and ruinous temple of Siva, 
which serves as a sort of gateway to 
the cave; a similar small building 
stands on the right hand of its portico, 
and we were immediately surroiinded 
by some naked and idle Brahmin boys, 
who, with an old woman of the same 
caste, called themselves the keepers of 
the sanctuary, and offered their ser- 
vices to show its wonders and tell its 
history. I asked them who was its 
founder, and they answered “ King 
Pandoo,” who is indeed, as Mr. Elphin- 
stone afterwards told me, the reputed 
architect of all these cave-temples, and 
in general, like our Arthur, of all an- 
cient monuments whose real history is 
unknown. King Pandoo and his four 
brethren are the principal heroes of 
the celebrated Hindoo romance of the 
Mahabharat ; and the apparent identity 
of his name with that of the Bun- 
dion/’ of whose territories in India the 
Greeks heard so much^is too remark- 
able to be passed unnoticed.} 

' The approach to the temple is like 
that at Kennery, under a noble arch, 
filled up with a sort of portico screen, in 
two stories of three, intercolumniations 
below, and five above. In the front, but 
a little to the left, is the same kind of 
pillar as is seen at Kennery, though of 
larger dimensions,’ surmounted by three 
lions back to back. Within the portico, 
to the right and left, arc three colossal 
figures, in alto relievo, of elephants, 
their faces looking towards the person 
who arrives in the portico, and their 
heads, tusks, and trunks very boldly 
projecting from the wall. On each of 
them is a mohout, very well carved, and 
aliowdah with tw’o persons seated in it. 
The internal screen, on each side of the 
dopr, is covered, as at Kennery, with 
alto relievos, very bold and somewhat 
larger than life, of naked male and 


female figures. I asked our young 
guides what deities those represented, 
and w as surprised to hear from them 
in answer, “ These are not Gods, one 
God is sufficient, these are viragoes* * 
(religious enthusiasts or attendants on 
the Deity). On asking, however, if 
their God was the same w hom they 
worshipped in the little temple before 
the steps, and if he were Maha-Dco, 
they answered in the affirmative, so 
that their Deism merely extended to 
paying worship to a single idol only. 
There is certainly, however, no image 
either of Buddh or any other mytholo- 
gical personage about this cavern, nor 
any visible object of devotion except 
the mystic chattah, or umbrella, already 
mentioned at Kennery. 

The details of the cave within having 
been already more than once published, 
and as, in its general arrangement, it 
elosely am wet’s to Kennery , 1 will only 
observe that both in dimensions and 
execution it is much nob.fr and more 
elaborate ; and that the capitals of the 
columns fall of them at hunt which are 
not hidden by the elmttab at the east 
end) are \er\ Miignlar and beautiful. 
Each consists of a large cap, like a bell, 
finely carved, and Minnountt d b\ two 
elephants with their minks unwined, 
and each carry inn' two male and one 
female figure, wbieb our gmdu> again 
told us w ere \ iragj es. 

The timb< r :ibs wlm-h ue< unite the 
roof, w iiatevu* f heir m o may haw* been, 
an* verv perfect, anti Inn e a n«n.d edict 
in the per* p e(l \ e of f be m t* o mr, w hie h 
is all extremely <d an and in good re- 
pair, and w ouid be. »u f t, a \ * i \ liobf 
temple f>r any religion. < Mi one side 
an old and fid d dlmolie. with l.ttit led 
and dirty no tarns, fringes, and other 
marks of ancient spkndom, was nr - 
pend*-d. Our guides j-aid it was tie 
god’s pahuuiuin, and was eani<d out 
on submit occasions. I sm noth. mg 
in it now, and there was no image 
which could be put into it, ^-o that l 
suppose it performs its proee^Mnn empty. 
On asking where their “ Deo 1 ’ was, 
they pointed to some red paint on the 
front of the chattah. 

On returning to our horses, we found 
the Brahmin of the next village, who 
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called himself a pundit, and said he had 
come on purpose to explain to me all 
the antiquities and mysteries of the 
“ Dewul,” or temple, but the evening 
was shutting in too fast to admit of our 
scrambling half a mile up a steep cliff*, 
to examine the cave over again; and, 
therefore, declining his civility, we 
rode across the plain to the village of 
Carlee, where our palanquins were 
awaiting us. This plain is an unpro- 
mising mixture of rock and marsh, and 
even less cultivated than its unfavour- 
able soil might lead one to expect, con- 
sidering it must always have been well 
off for water. Like all the Deckan 
which I have seen, it is very bare of 
trees, and reminded me a good deal of 
some parts of Kajpootana, particularly 
the neighbourhood of Nmseerabad. 
The road just finished by Government 
is excellent, and there is a bridge of, 
I think, thirteen arches, over some 
swampy ground near this place, of ex- 
tremely solid and judicious, though 
simple architecture. 

I had another comfortless night’s 
journev in my palanquin, suffering a 
good deal from sh rplessness. and alter- 
nate tits of shi\ering and heat. We 
reacln d Mr. Duplin's bungalow in 
Poonal i eantonme]it<il out four o’clock 
on the mot nine of (be :_ M .Mli,and I Imped 
that some hour '^/repo-e in an excellent 
bed would set me up again A 1 was 
mistaken, howe\er, for in the following 
u’mht 1 w lu attacked by d\ senter\ , of 
which ail tle^e had, I suppose, been 
the pre\ ions symptoms, and which 
kept, me pi\ tt\ elns(d> confined during 
great part «if n \y sta\ in Poonab. 1 
was b.q>p\ in Icing sutliciently reco- 
\ered on Saturday to administer con- 
firmation to about forty persons, chiefly 
officers and pmates o\' bis Majesty’s 
2oih regiment, and on Sunday to con- 
secrate' the clnirch and preach a sermon 
to a numerous congu gution. Mr. 
Duplin, also, diove lm* one day round 
the cantonment, ami on Monday 1 went 
on horseback to sec the city and the 
Peishwa’s palace. 

The city of Poona h stands in the 
centre of a very extensive plain, ele- 
vated somewhere about 2000 feet above 
the sea, and surrounded by hills, of the 


trap formation, and with the singularly 
scarped forms peculiar to that style ot 
mountain, from 1500 to 2000 feet 
higher still. Many of these used, un- 
der the Maharatta Government, to be 
crowned by hill-forts, for which their 
form remarkably qualifies them, but by 
far the greater part of which have been 
destroyed and abandoned as useless, or 
worse than useless, in a campaign on 
the European system. It requires, in- 
deed, no trifling victory of reason and 
courage over imagination, to anticipate 
the easy capture of a line of towers and 
lofty walls, well furnished with cannon, 
and crowning the summits of hills high 
and steep by nature and art. 13ut a 
little experience shows that fastnesses 
of this kind, the more inaccessible they 
are from the plain, are, under ordinary 
circumstances, the less valuable, as 
depots, as commanding great roads, or 
as facilitating the progress or ma- 
il an vres of a defensive army. Even 
separately taken, and as places of re- 
fuge, it may be soon discovered that 
the most steep and rugged mountains, 
in the ravines with which they abound, 
afford frequently very advantageous 
and secure avenues, by which an at- 
tacking force may approach their walls 
completely covered fioni their artillery, 
while the effects of bombardment on a 
rocky soil arc very serious and terrible 
to a native army. Accordingly, these 
sky-threatening fortresses were found, 
in the late war, to fall successively, and 
in far less time than could be expected, 
before the British and Sepoy armies, 
while, even with all the imperfections 
of military architecture in India (de- 
fects which are. of course, more con- 
spicuous in a site where all is artificial), 
the cities Of Belgaum and Bhurtpoor, 
seated on plains, but enclosing large 
areas, and partly defended by tanks, 
are those which have opposed the most 
formidable obstacles to our arms in this 
country. Still, there are some hill- 
forts which are so excellent in their 
kind, that no Government can act 
wisely in slighting them, and it is to be 
hoped that the British will not forget, 
in the ease of Taraghur, Kullinghur, 
Asseergliur, and a few others, how 
valuable, in the event of their onus 
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sustaining a reverse, these noble rocks 
may become to a retreating force, and 
how great their strength is likely to be 
when in the hands of European offi- 
cers. A 

The plain of Poonarfis very bare of 
trees^and though there are some gar- 
dens immediately around the city, yet 
as both these and the city itself lie in a 
small hollow on the banks of the river 
Moola, they are not sufficiently con- 
spicuous to interrupt the general cha- 
racter of nakedness in the picture, any 
more than the few young trees and 
ornamental shrubs with which the* bun- 
galows of the cantonment are inter- 
mingled. The principal and most 
leasing feature is a small insulated 
ill immediately over the town, with a 
temple of the goddess Parvati on its 
summit, and a lart*e tank, which when 
I saw it was nearly dry, at its base. 

All the grass-land round this tank, 
and generally through the Deckan, 
swarms with a small land-crab, which 
burrows in the ground, and runs with 
considerable swiftness, even when en- 
cumbered with a bundle of food almost 
as big as itself. This food is grass, or j 
the green stalks of rice; and it is amus- 
ing to see them, sitting as it were up- 
right, to cut their hay with their sharp 
pincers, then waddling off with the 
sheaf to their holes as quickly as their 
sidelong pace will carry them. 

The city of Poonah is far from hand- 
some, and of no great apparent size, 
though, to my surprise, I was assured that 
it still contains 100,000 people. It is 
without walls or fort, very irregularly 
built and paved, with mean bazars, deep 
ruinous streets, interspersed with pet pul- 
trees, &c., many small but no large 
striking pagodas, and asfewtracesascan 
well be conceived- of its having been so 
lately the residence of a powerful sov 
reign. The palace is large, and con- ! 
tains a handsome quadrangle surround- j 
ed by cloisters of carved wooden pillars, 
blit is externally of mean appearance, 
and the same ol>servation will apply to 
other small residences of the Peishwa, 
which, whimsically enough, are dis- 
tinguished by the names of the days of 
the week — “ Monday's Palace, Tues- 
day’s Palace/’ &c. The principal build- 


ing is used at present, on its ground- 
floor, as the prison for the town and 
district; on the floor immediately above 
is a dispensary, and a large audience- 
chamber, resembling that at Baroda, 
which is fitted up with beds as ail infir- 
mary for th* natives, while higher still 
a long gallery is used as an insane hos- 
pital. Both these places, though, when 
I saw them, rather crow ded, were clean 
and well kept, and in the latter parti- 
cularly, the unfortunate patients were 
so clean, quiet, well-fed, and comfort- 
ably clothed, as to do very great credit 
to Dr. Ducat, the station surgeon, par- 
ticularly as mj visit was not prepared 
for or expected. The madness of most 
of the patients seemed of a quiet and 
idiotic character. One man only was 
pointed out to me as sometimes violent, 
and dangerous from his great sirmtglh. 
lie was a Sepoy, a very powerful and 
handsome man, who at this time, how- 
ever, w as walking up and dow n w ithoul 
chains, very civil, and apparent!) com- 
posed and tranquil. Another, with a 
countenance strong!) denoting d< ^pen- 
dency, seemed to have com neti-i -■ 
friendship with a spaniel bclnngim. M 
one of the attendants, which sal* no his 
bed, and round which he k< pt his arne 
folded. Dr. DueaUadod me afu rwnrU*. 
if 1 had noticed the very pemileu e. n 
formation of these patient'.' -'mil*. I 
did not observe it, and tlno-hc** e, e 
only say from his word that ilnue v< , , 
any singularity. V., ' 

The cantonment of Poonah is on ji 
elevated situation a little to the v , o ■ m 
the eit v , and in its general appear*. n,-, 
and locality reminded m< of that «»» 
usseerahad. Hero, as I here, the hoi 
arc picketed in tiu* open air all the \ea. 
round, an arrangement which o -aid *o 
answer extremely well, no! only for 
cheapness and convenience, hut for fhe 
health and serviceable stair of the am 
mals. The streets are wide, and the 
whole encampment, I thought, well 
arranged and handsome; there is n 
good station-library for the soldiers, 
another, supported by subscription, for 
the officers, and the regimental schools, 

I was told by Archdeacon Barnes ( for 
I was too unwell to keep the appoint- 
ment which I had made to visit them ), 
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are in excellent order. The church is 
spacious and* convenient, but in bad 
architectural taste, and made still uglier, 
externally, by being covered with dingy 
blue wash picked out with white. Mr. 
Robinson, the chaplain, appears to 
draw very numerous and, attentive con- 
gregations both in the mornings and 
evenings ; the latter particularly, w hich 
is a voluntary attendance, showed as 
many soldiers nearly as the morning’s 
parade, and there appeared good reason 
to think not only that the talents and 
zeal of their able and amiable minister 
produced the effect to be anticij ated, 
but that he was well supported by the 
example and influence of Sir Charles 
Uohille and others in authority. I was 
so fortunate as to prevail on Sir C ’harlcs 
Colville to rescind his order restricting 
the soldiers from carryiiig*the books of 
the station-library with them to their 
quarters, and tru.-t that an essential 
good may thus be prod mad both to this 
and all the other cantonments of the 
I h 'inbay at my. And on the w hole, ! 
though the state of my health prevented I 
my either ‘wring or doing so much at | 
koonah a^ 1 had hoped to do, and, 
under other eireumstanet s, might have 
done, 1 tiiM that tin* journey was not 
altogether useless to myself and others. 

Daring the hours that, illness con- 
fined me to my room, I had the advan- 
» :ge of loading the r< ports on the state 
«»f the Deckan !»y Mr. filphinstom* and 
Mr. I'haplin, with a considerable vo- 
lume of MS documents, and was thus 
enabh d. better than 1 otherwise should 
Imebeen, to acquire* a Knowledge of 
this m w and important compicst. The 
country conquered from the Maharattas, 
vith tin* exception of the principality 
ofSaltara and* some other smaller terri- 
tories which still remain under their 
nalh e sovereigns, is divided into several 
large districts, each under the manage- 
ment of a single otlic\ r, generally a 
military man, with the title of collector, 
but exercising also the functions of judge 
of circuit and magistrate, while over all 
these is the chief commissioner, resident 
at Poonah, arid having a collector under 
him for that province, so as to be at 
liberty to attend to all the different dis- 
tricts, and hound to make an annual 


f circuit through the greater part of 
them. 

The simplicity of administration 
seems well suited to the circumstances 
of the country and the people, and two 
other very great, though incidental, 
good effects arise from it, inasmuch as, 
first, there is a greater number of sub- 
ordinate but respectable and profitable 
situations open to the natives, than can 
be the case under the system followed 
in Bengal ; and, secondly, the abuses 
which seem inseparable from the re- 
gular Ada wlut courts of justice have 
not been introduced here, but offences 
are tried, and questions of property de- 
cided, in the first instance, by native 
I punehacts, or juries, assembled in the 
villages, and under the authority of the 
potail, or hereditary village chief, or, in 
i graver and more difficult cases, by na- 
I the pundits, stationed with handsome 
| salaries at Poonah and other great 
towns, whose decisions may be con- 
firmed or revised by the chief commis- 
sioner. The advantages of this institu- 
tion seem great; it is true, indeed, that 
many complaints are made of the list- 
lessness, negligence, and delays of the 
native jurors or arbitrators (for the 
punchact system resembles the latter of 
these characters rather than the for- 
mer), but still the delay is, apparently, 
less than occurs under the Adawlut m 
our old provinces, while the reputation 
of the court, so far as integrity goes, is 
far better than that of the others. 
E\entually, too, these institutions, thus 
preserved and strengthened, may be of 
the greatest possible advantage to the 
country by increasing public spirit, 
creating public opinion, and paving 
the way to the obtainment and profit- 
able use of further political privileges. 

The whole ol* the Deckan had, for 
some years back, suffered greatly by 
drought, and a consequent scarcity, 
which, in the eastern districts, 
amounted, at this time, to absolute 
famine, with its dreadful attendant 
evils of pestilence and the weakening 
of all moral ties. These calamities 
were not so much felt in the neigh- 
bourhood and to the west of Poonah; 
and everywhere, making due allow- 
ance for them, the country seemed to 
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thrive under its present system of go- 
vernment. The burdens of the pea- 
santry are said to decidedly less in 
amount, and collected in a less oppres- 
sive manner, than under the old mo- 
narchy. The English name is, there- 
fore, popular with all but those who 
are inevitably great losers by our com- 
ing— the courtiers of the Peislnva, such 
of the trades as lived by the splendour 
of his court, and, probably, though this 
does not appear, of the Brahmins. The 
great body of the Maharatta people are 
a very peaceable and simple peasantry, 
of frugal habits and gentle dispositions ; 
there seems to he no district in India, 
of equal extent and population, where 
so few crimes are committed ; and of 
the robberies and murders which really 
occur, the greatest part by far are the 
work of the Bheels, who, on these 
mountains, as well as in Central India, 
maintain a precarious and sanguinary 
independence, and are found le^s acces- 
sible to such means of conciliation as 
have yet l>een tried with them, than 
any of their' more northern kindred. 

The existence of private property 
in the soil seems generally admitted 
through these provinces, and, as I am 
assured, through the southern parts of 
the peninsula. The Potail-, or head- 
men of the village, are hereditary ; the 
same is the case w itli the barber, watch- 
man, Brahmin, &e. of each community, 
each of whom is endowed with his little 
glebe of land. The relation between 
the Ryut and the Potail I could not 
clearly learn, but it seemed plain that 
the latter could not at will displace tie* 
former from his farm, and that in the 
event of his not paying the fees due to 
himself or the crown, In* lias no ivm<*.i\ 
hut in a legal process. The slum* 
taken by Government appears to be j 
high, at least one-fifth, and this is set- j 
tied by an annual valuation. Govern- j 
ment express themselves very desirous j 
to bring about a permanent settlement, j 
but say that till they have more know- 
ledge as to the land itself, and its real 
proprietors, they should run a risk of 
doing greater injustice and occasioning 
greater evils than any which they can 
reasonably apprehend under the pre- 
sent system. 
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The Deckan in its general character 
is a barren country, and the population 
evidently falls short of the average of 
Europe. In Europe there is no coun- 
try of which it reminds me so much as 
Hungary, a region of which the fertility 
is generally overrated. lake Hungary, 
great part of the Deckan might seem 
well adapted for vines, and it would be 
wise in Government to encourage their 
cultivation, if it were only to obtain a 
better beverage for their troops than 
the vile brandy which they now give 
them daily. 

The Raja of Sattara is described as a 
well-disposed young man of good un- 
derstanding, whose system of govern- 
ment, though he is now quite out of 
leading-strings, is still happily influ- 
enced by the instruction and example 
which he received in his early \outh 
fro pi the then resident, Captain Grant. 
His country is peaceable, orderly, and 
as prosperous as can be expected under 
the calamitous dUpmisations of Provi- 
dence, which have atlliebal it as well 
as its neighbours The rap himself is 
said to be so ardent a p-mle*-*-* d lover 
of peace as almost h> bnug bis sincerity 
into question, never jailinv, b> express 
wonder and horror at the conduct of 
all the more mii iial or •pu.u el.-onie 
sovereigns of j udiu. The oth. r petty 
j sovereigns are supposed not m ditier 
f rom the average of Hindoo ::<>\ et o< s. 
They arc all poor, and di po ed fo • ,<■ 
turbulent, and it has been ai > o» e 
of the most delicjtc and i,< re- ■* 'irv 
ties of the Coin me " V" of s in* l »*•*■!.* , ■ 
to avoid giving th<m obme.*, ,*iM t<» 
interfere with them nulv j enough U- 
preserve the ueneral p-sir.*. 

The climate of the Drrfmt i- buddy 
praised during the rainy and 
sons, ami tile hot wind*- are of no long 
duration. Its ojK'im**^ and hmglu, 
above the sea may be expected to ren 
der it salubrious. Caiidebh ha*- be«m 
so much ruined during tie* ye: trs of 
trouble, that a great part of it is jungle, 
with its usual plagues of Bhecls, wild 
beasts, and fevers, 'lie* (tonemes are 
fertile, but, generally speaking, hot and 
unhealthy. Sevcrmlroog, however, and 
its neighbouring station of Dapooiie, in 
the southern Concan, being on an ele- 
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vated part of the coast, enjoy a fine 
breeze, and have been fixed on as the 
site of a convalescent hospital for the 
European garrison of Bombay. 

July 5. — Dr. Barnes and 1 left Poo- 
nah, as before, in our palanquins, ex- 
cept that I rode through the city, and 
for a few miles on our road, till the 
sun grew too hot. We passed the river 
by a deep ford immediately beyond the 
town, we ourselves in a boat, and the 
horses swam over; and arrived at Can- 
dauluh, where we slept. The rain here 
was almost incessant, and seemed to 
have driven under the shelter of the 
post bungalow many animals which 
usually avoid the neighbourhood of 
man. We were on our guard against 
scorpions and centipedes, of which the 
tavern-keeper told us that he had killed 
man) within the last fewda\s; hut I 
was a little startled, while passing 
through a low doorway, to feel some- 
thing unusual on my \ boulder, and, on 
turning my face round, to see the head 
of a snake pointed towards my cheek. 
I shook him oil', and he was killed by a 
servant, lie was a small green one, 
mottled w uh a few black spots; some 
of those w ho > aw him declared him to 
he vi ty u'liommis, others denied it, and 
it unluckily did not occur to me to ex- 
amine his tangs. Whatever were Lis 
powers of nmehief. [ had nood reason 
win 1 tliei.Lful to Pros unmet* that he 
did not bite m ; for, besides tin' ne- 
ers* 1 1 \ , nidi r the uncertainty of his 
poisonous nut mv, of icing painful re- 
medies, I should hu\c had to hear 
main hours* - uspensr hi tween life and 
deal h, 

! lode d< wn tin 1 ghats, the seeuerv 

• >! which l ihouLdil oni more heauti- 
ful tiian 1 d*d when ! ascended. The 
fohage s 1 1 in k me more, and l was pa r- 
ia uhiil) )>K a s< < l i 1 1 1 a speei‘ s of jhilm, 

* ovouibli ng the ago- tree, which seems 
i Ut * hardiest of it^ genii', and is cer- 
tainly one of the most beautiful. Its 
leaf is huriow er than most other kinds, 
so as to give the branches at, some dis- 
tance something of the air of a weeping 
w illow, hut. it has also a splendid orna- 
ment in a pendant cluster of what I 
suppose to he seed-vessels, hanging like 
uxl enormous ear of corn, among the 


boughs. All the torrents, most of 
which had been dry when I passed 
before, were now full, and every chasm 
in the steep side of the mountains of- 
fered the prospect of a cascade. I saw 
here ten at one view. 

I left my horse at Chowkee, where 
we breakfasted, and had the good for- 
tune to meet an agreeable young man 
of the name of Babington, many mem- 
bers of whose family I knew in Eng- 
land. Inns are, in every part of the 
world, the favourite scenes for ro- 
mances, and the unexpected interviews 
in which romances abound ; but I have 
often thought that a serai, or post-house 
in India, would have particular advan- 
tages in this way, both from the wild 
and romantic character of the places in 
which they stand, and the strange se- 
lection from all the liberal professions 
and half the respectable families in 
England, who may be, without impro- 
bability, supposed occasionally to meet 
under c ire it instances where to avoid 
each other would, evenr^if it were 
wished, he altogether impossible. 

\\\ dined and slept at Panwellec, 
whore we found a hunder-hoat and two 
cottDn-hoats waiting our arrival ; the 
boisterous south w ind w ould not allow 
of our going direct to Bombay; and 
theserang said the tide would not serve 
for our sailing round by Tannah before 
four o’clock the next morning. 

The evening we employed in walk- 
ing about the little tow n, where 1 found 
some Mussulmans who spoke a little 
1 iindoostanee, and a Parsec who spoke 
very good English. I also found some 
officers of one of the East India Com- 
pany’s ships, waiting with one of the 
boats of the vessel for the arrival of 
their captain from Poonah. They told 
me of the very stormy weather which 
had occurred since my leaving Bom- 
bay, during which a hrig-of-war in the 
service of the Imam of Muscat had been 
cast away, and one of the English ves- 
sels w hich had left the port at the time 
of my departure, had been driven back 
in great peril and distress. The Arab 
captain of the Imam’s brig I had met 
at breakfast with Mr. Elphinstone, and 
was sincerely sorry for his misfortune. 
Both he and bis crew were pfOviden* 
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tially saved. He was a keen, lively 
little njan, who spoke English well, 
and apparently affected English man- 
ners, though I saw no traces about him 
of that coarseness and swearing which 
too many of the people of this country 
suppose to he characteristic of English- 
men. He had taken much pains with 
himself, and bore the reputation of a 
very tolerable sailor. The misfortune 
which had now overtaken him was not 
attributed to ignorance, or anything but 
the unusual violence of the weather, it 
was likely, however, to be very inju- 
rious to his success in life, not* only 
from the actual loss of his own pro- 
perty on board the ship, but from the 
prejudice felt by Mussulmans against 
trusting those who have once shown 
themselves unlucky. 

At the appointed hour in the morn- 
ing of the 7th we embarked on the 
Panwellee river, with a strong adverse 
gale and heavy showers. The tiff* car- 
ried us down to the mouth of the river, 
and considerably favoured our egress. 
We had, however, a severe struggle after 
entering into the northern branch of 
the Bombay harbour, got wet through 
and through, and our boat filled so Vast 
with the seas which broke over us, that 
two of the crew were continually en- 
gaged in baling. This continued till, 
after many short tacks, we cleared the 
point which divides the branch in which 
■^e were tossing from the strait leading 
to Taunah. Along this last w<* went 
with a fair wind, and arrived safe at 
Tannah, from whence 1 returned to 
Pared. 

On the Saturday following (.July 10 ) 
I went to Mr. Bail lie's, the senior judge 
at Tannah, to t>e beady to celebrate the 
consecration of the new church there 
the next day. The church, though 
small, is extremely elegant and con- 
venient. The architect, Capt. Tate, in 
order to secure the most advantageous 
view , of the building, externally, with 
reference to the situation, and at the 
same time to observe the ancient eccle- 
siastical custom of placing the altar 
eastward, has contrived the chancel, a 
semicircle, on one side, like a little 
transept, the pulpit being in a corre- 
sponding semicircle opposite. The ar- 
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rangement is extremely convenient, and 
the effect very pleasing.* 

Monday morning I returned to 
Pareil. 

The remainder of my stay in Bom- 
bay was disagreeably and laboriously 
occupied in examining into the conduct 
and character of one of the chaplains, 
a man of talent and eloquence, and with 
high pretensions to austere piety. The 
inquiry ended very unsatisfactorily; 
grievous charges were brought against 
him, and his manner of conducting his 
defence did his own character much 
disservice ; still, as nothing of any great 
consequence was actually prowl against 
him, 1 only wrote* him a letter expres- 
sive of my feelings, but which was cal- 
culated to induce his brethren to hope 
the best concerning him, and not to 
conduct themselves towards him in a 
manner which would drive him from 
society, and cut off his chance of 
amendment, if guilty. This l did the 
da\ of my departure*, and 1 trust I 
acted for the best. 

My miscellaneous observations or: 
Bombay have been del'err *d m> long, 
that they will probably be \ri\ impt r- 
feet. The island, f a^ well as most of 
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harbour duty. Several Porhi^m-se ,md \rrne 
ni:m churches, ho or thro 1 .on! 

many mosques and payodiu an* scattered 
about in various parts of the id.imb- ~ Extract 
from, Editor's Jnvrmil. 

t The island of t'okihah is situated at the 
entrance of the harbour, and is connected with 
that of Bombay by a pier, which is, however, 
overflowed at high water. Adjoining this 
pier are the docks*, which are large, and, I 
believe, the only considerable one* m India, 
where the tides do not often rise hitfb enough 
to admit of their construction, lk>tton is th® 
principal article of export, great quantitive of 
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those in its neighbourhood, is appa- 
rently little more than a cluster of 
small detached rocks, which have been 
joined together by the gradual pro- 
gress of coral reefs, aided by sand 
thrown up by the sea, and covered by 
the vegetable mould occasioned by the 
falling leaves of the sea-loving coco. 
The interior consists of a long but nar- 
row tract of low ground, which has 
evidently been, in the first instance, a 
salt lagoon, gradually filled up by the 
progress w hi»*h 1 have mentioned, and 
from which the high tides are still ex- 
cluded only by artificial embankments. 
This tract is a perfect marsh during 
the rainy season, and in a state of high 
rice cultivation. The higher ground 
is men* rock and sand, but covered with 
' coco and toddy-palms where they can 
grow A Then* is senreeh ain op n or 


'wluf'h tin* north west of Imb.i, ami 

I 1m\<' IrrfjmMi ’ 1\ lag'll intere'Crfl in M’rmy 
ih' 1 Pi.im-'Hi’ 1 m. x OTl the pur-*, ami tin* 

iiiL'ni ion-, siTru ^ith \\hir*h an n st on ish i n ^ 
<}uiuiit\ is prowt! into tin* cain.iss bu^'. 
B mil -t\ i*. tin* port from \\ licin o alrno^* all 
tin* 'miii 1 of I ho wosf ami rioith is shippnl for 
t'lnrtM ami i airland; then* are Moxeial ships 
htnhlni_ r m tin* slips, and the whole jdaoe has 
tin* appt araurf ol a nourishing eonmver- 

• ‘lal s.. , jv.j * . 

V> .ul, aoti turquoises aie 1-iouoht from t he 
1 Vrsiau » dilf m ojo.it nnmhei s, sonn* of \\ Inch 
aie \et\ mi 1 um! ,1<*, and tine eoriieljans and 
rt^'is -dso coriie from Sin at . - - A'.i r » act Jro"i 
y ./ **<■ * at. 

x I In* se.i a I .oumls m exerllent li.sli. Tin* 
1 mih.'low , ver\ mueh resemhli n<* an re I in 
■d. t|w\ is considered one of the host, and ereat 
« j n a n f 1 1 1 a: <■ ;nmn;«ll\ diietl for the* I'alrnfta 
n'.uM'f i* appeared to im* little better than a 
t«»sf r* J • *ss rn.es < >t Jt'lh. ami very infeiior to 
im* ‘ »>f iln other kinds. I..ir^cse;i .Minkrsaro 
sc. n l 1 1 nmoitPis s\\ immine on 1 he stir fare of 
On* vatei' mil I was assured that on the 
M.'Lihn roast the sailors ,dwa\s know when 
th-’i ii,' niilnii soundings by the appearance 
ol ‘ho imiuak, IUdlaloes are \er\ common 
i’i the idaml, hut tln-ir beef is not reckoned 
Mi'd, and iluir milk is poorer than Hiut of 
i fu * < • o Tlnne aie no beasts of prey, except, 
a Jew Ip an i a*\ which are seldom met with; 
nor aie tluie maiiv poisomn.s snakes or in- 
sorts to la- seen The great \ariety and fine 
plumage of the smaller birds struck me very 
loteiblv : and some of their notes, especially 
that of the nightingale, are very beautiful. 
Idle poultry is almost all brought from the 
coast, as well as most kinds of vegetables: 
indeed tin* island itself is much too small to 
feed its population ; and, save onions, man- 
goes, the sweet potato, rice, dli&l, and a few 
other kinds of grain, it produces little but the 
VOX#. JI. 


grass-land in the island, except the 
esplanade before the fort, and the exer- 
cising ground at Matoonga, which last 
is the head-quarters of the artillery* 
The fort, or rather the fortified town, 
has many large and handsome houses, 
but few European residents, being hot, 
close-built, with narrow streets, pro- 
jecting upper stories and rows, in the 
style which is common all over this 
side of India, and of which the old 
houses in Chester gwe a sufficiently 
exact idea. 

The Bombay houses are, externally, 
less beautiful than those of Calcutta, 
having no pillared verandahs, and being 
disfigured by huge and high pitched 
roofs of red tiles. They are generally 
speaking, however, larger, and on the 
whole better adapted to the climate. 

We took our final leave of Bombay 
on the 1 5th of August, and embarked 
in the Discovery, commanded by Cap- 
tain B rucks, of the Company’s marine. 
Mr. Hlphinstone asked all the principal 
civil and military servants of the Com- 
pany to breakfast on the occasion, in 
the Go's eminent- house in the fort; 
many of them accompanied us to the 
water’s edge, and others went on hoard 
with us, among whom was Mr. Meri- 
ton, the sujKM’intendent of Marine, 
know n by the desperate valour which 
he displayed on several occasions while 
commanding different East India ships. 
Mr. Robinson of Poonah, and Dr. 
Smith, accompanied me as chaplain 
and medical attendant. 

Although we had long looked for- 
ward w ith eagerness to the moment 
when. I should be at liberty to resume 
a journey which w as to take us to Cal- 
cutta, and to unite us all once more 
together, w(* could not leave Bombay 
without regret. There were some per- 
sons {Whom we were sincerely pained 
to part with the re. ^ We had met with 
much and marked kindness and hospi- 
tality, we had enjoyed the society of 
several • men of distinguished talent, 
and all my views for the regulation 
and advantage of the clergy, and for 
the gradual advancement of Christian- 
ity ha d met with a support beyond my 

varieties of the palm-tribe. — Extract from th § 
Editor's Journal* 

L 
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hopes, and unequalled in any other languages, in the establishment of 
part of India. punchuets, in the degree in which he 

ft had found old acquaintances in Sir employs the natives in official situations, 
Eaward West aud Sir Charles Cham- and the countenance and familiarity 
hers, and an old and valuable friend (as which he extends to all the natives of 
well as a sincerely attached and cor-y rank who approach him, he seems to 
dial one) in Archdeacon Barnes Jl have reduced to practice almost all the 
Above all, however, I had enjoyed in reforms which had struck me as most 
the unremitting kindness, the splendid required in the system of government 


hospitality, and agreeable conversation 
of Mr. Elphinstone, the greatest plea- 
sure of the kind jvliich I have ever en- 
joyed either in India or Europe. 

Mr. Elphinstone is, in every respect, 
an extraordinary man, possessing great 
activity of body and mind, remarkable 
talent for, and application to public 
business, a love of literature, and a de- 
gree of almost universal information, 
such as I have met with in no other 
person similarly situated, and manners 
and conversation of the most amiable 
and interesting character. While he 
has seen more of India and the adjoin- 
ing countries than any man now living, 
and has been engaged in active politi- 
cal, and sometimes military, duties 
since the age of eighteen, he has found 
time not only to cultivate the languages 
of Hindostan and Persia, but to pre- 
serve and extend his acquaintance with 
the Greek and Latin classic-., with tin* 
French and Italian, with all the elder 
and more distinguished English writers, 
and with the current and popular 
literature of tin* day, both in policy, 
history, politics, and polhi'-aJ economy. 
With these remarkable accomplish- 
ments, and notwithstanding a t.-n: 
ranee amounting to rigid abstinence, he 
is fond of society, ami it i s a common 
subject of surprise with his friends, ai 
what hours of [ho day or right lie bud- 
time for the acquisition of Knowledge. 
His policy, so far as India is concerned, 
appeared to me peculiarly wise and 
liberal, and he is evidently aliaehed to, 
and thinks well of the country and its 
inhabitants. Ilis public measures, in 
their general tendency, evince a steady 
wish to improve their present condition. 
No government in India pays so much 
attention to schools and public institu- 
tions for education. In none arc |Jae 
taxes lighter, and in the administration 
of justice to the natives in their own 


pursued in those provinces of our 
Eastern Empire which I had previously 
visited. His popularity (though to 
such a feeling there may be individual 
exceptions) appears little less remark- 
able than his talents aud acquirements, 
and I was struck by the remark 1 once 
heard, that, “ all other public men had 
their enemies and their friends, their 
admirers and their a>persors, but that 
of Mr. Elphinstone everybody spoke 
highly.” Of his munificence, for his 
liberality amounts to this, I bad heard 
much, and knew some instances my- 
self. 

With regard to the fret* press, 1 was 
curious to know tie* ninth cs or appre- 
hensions which induced Mr. Klpliin- 
stom* to be so decidedly opposed to it 
in this country. in diseasing the 
topic b ■ was aiwa\ «. np-‘n ;md candid, 
acknowledged that the danm-m ascribed 
to ali»e piv>s in India had been ex- 
aggerated. but -pnha of rim exceed- 
ing inrnnveuit ne-\ and c\cti dancer, 
which nroM* from the di.-union and dis- 
v '.' j n-doij which political diseu-^em pro- 
duced among the European olficep* at 
the different stations, the embarra''"- 
ment occasioned ro Government by tin 
( \j)ostire and canvass of all lie ir m« a* 
Mins 1 > v tin* Lentnii and Ginerhi of a 
newspaper. and bis preiereuoi* of de* 
ruled ai.d vigorous to ball* uc.einn-. 
when 1 any lestrietive measure*. at all 
were neeefsury. I confess that hi< 
opinion and experience are flu* m long r* t, 
presumptions which I have \<n run 
with in favour of the censorship. 

A charge has been brought against 
Mr. Elphinstone by the indiscreet t m al 
of an amiable, but not well-judging 
man, the “ field officer of cavalry,” 
who published his Indian travels, that 
“ he is devoid of religion, ami blinded 
to all spiritual truth.” I can only say 
that I saw no reason to think so. On 
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the contrary, after this character which 
I had read of him, I was most agree- 
ably surprised to find that his conduct 
and conversation, so far as I could 
learn, had been always moral and de- 
corous, that he was regular in his 
attendance on public worship, and 
not only well informed on religious 
topics, but well pleased and for- 
ward to discuss them ; that his views 
appeared to me, on all essential sub- 
jects, doctrinally correct, and his feel- 
ings serious and reverential ; and that 
lie was not only inclined to do, but 
actually did more for the encourage- 
ment of Christianity, and the suppres- 
sion or diminution of suttees, than any 


other Indian governor has ventured on. 
That he may have differed in some 
respects from the peculiar views of the 
author in question, I can easily believe, 
though he could hardly know himself 
in what this difference consisted, since 
I am assured, that he had taken his 
opinion at second-hand * and not from 
anything which Mr. Elphinstone had 
either said or done. But I have been 
unable to refrain from giving this slight 
and imperfect account, of the character 
of Mr. Elphinstone as it appeared to 
me, since I should be sorry to have it 
thought that one of the ablest and most 
amiable men I ever met with were ei- 
ther a profligate or an unbeliever. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN CEYLON. 

Early on the morning of the 25th of craft within it at present. One of the 
August we cast anchor outside the har- former is an Arab, which left Calcutta 
hour of Galle, but the directions given for Bombay, a few days before I sailed, 
in the Government chart for anchoring ! early in March; out of pure cowardice 
during this monsoon proved so ineor- ; the captain put in here, whore he has 
rect, that when the pilot came on board \ remained ever since, and will not move 
he found the vessel in a very dangerous tilt the strength of the monsoon is over, 
situation, lying so close upon rocks, Home ward-bound ships occasionally 
that, as the wind was blowing hard, be touch at this port, and one blast India- 
could not venture to weigh anchor, lest man regularly cones e\c*ry year to 
she should drh’e on thorn ; he was carry off the cinnamon prepared for 
obliged, therefore, to warp her off', which exportation. 

occupied the whole of the morning, a A very few English and Dutch 
miserable one to me, for the sea ran families form the society of the place, 
very high, and the ship tossed and and tlmy reside principally uitbin 
rolled unceasingly. Mr. Glenie, the j fort: tin* “ petrali,” or native toy\ n. is 
senior colonial chaplain; Mr. Layard, | extensive, and the houses neat. At 
the judge of Galle; Mr. Mayor, om* present it has a yen' gay appearance, 
of the Church missionaries, and the ' f» om being ornamented in the ( 'ingalese 
Master Attendant of Galle, came on maimer, in honour of the Bishop's ar- 
board to meet us; and, about three ri\al, with palm-branches, doners, and 
o’clock, the vessel was got safe into fruity in ^ hf<*li kind nf d.-e*. ration flm 
harbour. The fort fired a. salute, which nether an* yen im„emoiiv, and which 
,ttie Discovery returned, and we were giye*. rh 1 whole Dllage the appearane. 
met on the pier by the principal inhabit* of a jubilee. M» SmwwtD c a bu\.i- 
antS of the place, the regiment-. "ta loomed lmi[,\ 1 nr \ery spaenms and 
tioned there, and a hand of spearmen ♦ •Mihbrtabh*. commanding a w u * »f fl < 
and lascari ties. The pier was covered huibnur. lie is an Italian h;, iurdi. 
with white cloth, ana we passed between but i> beeome quite Vngiiei-ed by a 
two files of soldiers to the place where long residence in the i-land. 
palanquins, &c., were waiting; in w liieb, Tin* (‘iim.dese on the coast diln-r 
preceded by native music, a constant v»*rv mueh from any Indians 1 hav. 
attendant on all processions, we went yt s< oi, and their language, also, i, 
two miles to the cutcherry, when 1 ur ditfoivnt: they vv* nr no turban, ot otlu r 
were invited, and most kindly and kind of covering, on flu* In ad, but turn 
hospitably entertained, by Mr. Sansoni, j up their long black hair with large 
the collector of the district. tortoiseshell combs; the coolies and 

Point de Galle is situated at nearly labouring-classes have merely the waist- 
the southern extremity of Ceylon, and cloth, as in Bengal; but the “ moode- 
its harbour is very spacious and benuti- liers,” or native magistrates, head-men, 
fnl, being formed in part by rocks, as they are generally called, wear a 
over which the sea foams and clashes in strange; mixture of the Portuguese and 
a glorious manner; it has not more native dress, but handsome, from the 
than two or thfee ships and a feyv small gold with which it is covered. The 
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moodelier of Galle, and all his family, 
are Christians ; he is a most respectable 
man, in face and figure resembling 
Louis XVIII., 'to whom his sons also 
bear a strong likeness: the old man 
wears a handsome gold medal, given 
him for meritorious conduct. 

August 2(J. — The heat is said to be 
never very oppressive at dalle, being 
constantly tempered by sea-breezes, 
and by frequent rain ; the total absence 
of punkahs, indeed, proves the climate 
to be moderate. The fort was built by 
the Dutch, and is a good deal out of 
repair. Wo dined to-day at Mr. La- 
yard’s, who lias an excellent house 
within its walls; we went in our palan- 
quins, and instead of the lanterns to 
which we had been aeeustomed in Cal- 
cutta and Bombay, were preceded by 
men carrying long palm-brunches on 
tire; the appearance of these natural 
torches w as picturesque, and their smell 
not unpleasant ; but the sparks and 
flakes of tire which the\ scattered about 
were very disagreeable, and frequently 
w ere blown into ni) palanquin, to the 
great danger of nn muslin dress: they 
are never used w ithin the tort. 

August 27. Our original plan of 
going from hence to Baddugame, a 
Church niissionar) station, about thir- 
teen miles from Dalle, where there is a 
church to be consecrated, lias been 
frustrated by the heavy rains which 
ha\e lately fallen, and which have 
swollen the river so much as to make 
the journey impracticable; we there- 
fore decided on remaining over Sunday 
here, and we sent off the greatest part 
of our servants, baggage, &e., to Co- 
lomf^a distance of seventy -two miles. 

The Bishop was occupied all the 
morning in ecclesiastical affairs. There 
is neither chaplain nor resident Church 
missionary here, but Mr. Mayor and 
Mr. Ward occasionally eome from Bad- 
dagamc to do the duty, and the former 
remained here a mouth previous to 
our arrival, to prepare the young people 
for confirmation. The Wesleyan So- 
ciety has a missionary, who sometimes 
does duty in the church. Mrs. Gisborne 
has a school about a mile from the cut- 
cherry, of which we hear an excellent 
report : she .is at present at Colombo, 


but when we return to embark for 
Calcutta we hope to visit it with her. 

August 28. — The Bishop confirmed 
about thirty persons, of whom the 
greater proportion were natives ; some 
of the moodelier’s family were among 
the number, but the rest were prin- 
cipally scholars from Mrs. Gisborne's 
school. He afterwards preached. The 
church was built by the Dutch, and, 
according to their custom, is without a 
communion-table, and for the most part 
open. It is kept neatly, but is a good 
deal out of repair. The native part of 
the congregation was numerous, and 
paid great attention to theceremony, 
though many were there ou®f curiosity 
alone. Mr. Robinson preached in the 
evening. 

August 29. — This morning, at three 
o’clock, we were roused by beat of 
drum, to prepare for our march to Co- 
lombo; we formed a long cavalcade of 
palanquins and gigs, preceded by an 
escort of spearmen, and the noisy in- 
harmonious music I mentioned before, 
and attended by some of Mr. Sansoni’s 
lascarines, w ho answer in some respects 
to our peons in Calcutta; they wear 
rather a pretty uniform of white, red, 
and black, and a conical red cap, with 
an upright w hite feather in it. Instead 
of the cliattah used with us, these men 
carry large fans, made of the talipot- 
palm, w hieh is peculiar to Ceylon, from 
six to nine feet in length, over the 
heads of Europeans and rich natives, 
to guard them from the sun. The 
road was decorated the whole way as 
for a festival, w ith long strips of palm- 
branches hung upon strings on either 
side; and wherever wo stopped, we found 
the ground spread with white cloth, 
and awnings erected, beautifully de- 
corated with flowers and fruits, and 
festooned with palm-branches. These 
remnants of the ancient custom men- 
tioned in tin* Bible, of strewing the 
road with palm-branclies and garments, 
are curious and interesting. 

At daybreak we crossed the first 
river in a boat with a decorated awning, 
and at the end of tw r enty miles, which 
was accomplished by the same set of 
bearers by ten o'clock, we arrived at 
one of the rest-houses, "%here we break- 
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fasted/ and remained during the heat 
of the day. These are built and kept 
up by Government, for the accommoda- 
tion of travellers, and are bungalows, 
merely consisting of three or four un- 
furnished rooms, with possibly some 
cane bedsteads, on which the palanquin 
mattresses are placed; here, as in In- 
dia, every individual article wanted in 
marching is carried with one, save 
tents, which on this line of road are 
supplied by these houses. The name 
of this place is Amblegodde ; it is 
situated om a height commanding an 
extensive view of the sea, having a 
bold shore^on either side, with two or 
three sm^r fishing harbours, or rather 
creeks. 

In a small bungalow, close to the 
sea, we found a splendid breakfast pre- 
pared for us by the moodelier of Galle. 
We were met here by a set of dancers 
with grotesque masks, in dresses very 
much resembling tho^e worn by the 
Otaheitan dpncers, as represented in 
the prints of Captain Cook’s voyages. 
When it grew cool we again set out, 
still carried by the same bearers, there 
being no means of laying a dak here 
as in Bengal ; these men, like the 
Madras bearers, make a sort of groan- 
ing noise every step they take, which 
is to a stranger very unpleasant; they j 
go through all the sounds of tin* vow* h j 
alternately, hi, ho, ho, - he, hi, Jin, and 
so on. Our road had hitherto lain 
.through a continued wood of palm- 
trees, which from its unifoi mity would 
have been tedious, but for t ho fiov/er- , 
ing shrubs and underwood with which 
the ground was covered, and for the 
immediate neighbourhood of the sea 
breaking beautifully over large insii- | 
lated masses of. coral rock: the coast, 
as well as the country for <ome miles 
inland, is generally fiat, and intersected 
by rivers and arms (or rather indents; 
of the sea. The population appears to 
consist exclusively of fishermen, and 
the houses bear a greater appearance of 
comfort than is usually seen in fishing 
villages in India. Sixteen miles further 
brought us to Ben Totte, where we 
dined and slept. This rest-house is on 
the estuary of a broad river, but close 
to the sea, apd the scenery about it is 
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extremely beautiful . We had just time 
before night closed in to take some 
sketches of this lovely spot; but it was 
extremely difficult to make anything 
like an accurate representation of its 
scenery. Each river has its rest-house 
on either side, which would seem to 
have been built before the regular 
ferries were established, when passen- 
gers had to wait, perhaps, many days 
for the foods to subside, which here 
are as sudden as they are frequent. 
With a little contrivance we managed 
to pass the night very comfortably , 
either in palanquins or on their mat- 
tresses placed on cane bedsteads. lit 
this climate, in places where there are 
no mosquitoes, which happily i.> the 
ease in this monsoon, very little pr. - 
paration is required for a night’s lodg- 
ing. Emily' makes a capital traveller, 
and really enjoys it as much as any of 
the party : a palanquin is indeed by far 
the least fatiguing way in which a child 
can travel. 

Aitt/tfst :j0. - At four tli/ morning 
we were roused by the reveille. Mr 
Saieoni here took his leave. ha' ir / 
very kindly' arconq aided us to the * rd 
of lib district, to ^*e that we wauu ; 
1.0 comfort oi* m eomiiiodaf.or ti 
< Jallc < wort id o left m, am! v, •• ae,. 
met by ^';itnii!i, Ac. At . t \ 1.1 t\ 
lorn bo ; having <to--.*< 1 tin* uo-r hi 
liighly-ornanmnled boat we j i o* • » d« ,3 
twelve miles ..long a io.e: m..d * mof* 

, interesting t#y t! e mi\lMt of 'util - . 

| trees with the {‘dm. d ie bi<,*d tim* 
tre(* I here mw for the t i r - i onm. gfow 
ii.g to an intiiK me *d/e. at d w id? ■: , o 

Ilf li a \ < '*, ^ ba p* d I ike 1 1 love i t i i , 1 1 y 
t ]■»•(*: the i.«mba,oi row* apple. n . 

the ground with it,- ! * , nnfn! M.'l-t 
fiowep*: tin* banyan, ani the ioim, 

1rc*<*, with mat y othei**, v i, nan e i 

did riot know . 

The wild pirn -apple g:<>ws in ,d *• 
dance: it i* a shruh not o f any ; i at 
size, which 1 brows out its hranchm* 
into all kinds of fantastic shapes, bcar- 
ing a fruit resembling a pine-apple, hi t 
pendent and without a crown ; it is said 
to be ]x>isonous; another shrub with a 
small leaf, whose name 1 forget, is 
valued by the natives on account of 
its emetic properties ; the end of each 
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twig is crowned by two white leaves, 
out of which a small and ugly flower 
springs. 

Of flowers the Gloriosa Superba and 
the Amaryllis ate the most beautiful, 
and grow in profusion ; many others 
which I had been accustomed to see in 
hothouses at home, weak and stunted, 
here grow in splendid luxuriance ; in 
places the trees appeared to stand on a 
carpet of dowers. 

At Caltura is a small fort, built to 
defend the passage of the river in 
forme r times, and now occasionally iu- 
habiud by Mr. Rodney, one of the 
members of Go\ eminent, on a hill 
which commands an extensive view of 
the sea, w ith a fine river running at its 
foot, now, like all the others, much 
swollen with the rain. Mr. Rodney 
drove us in his carriage from hclice to 
Paltura, w hen*, aft* r crossing a fourth 
river, we were met by Sir Edward 
Rarnes’s carriage, diawn by four beauti- 
ful Knglish horses which took us, with 
a fresh relay, through the foit at Co- 
lombo, w here the usual salute was filed, 
to St. Sebastian. Here we found a 
most comfortable house, provided and 
furnbln d by Government, on the bor- 
ders ot a large lake, but commanding a 
fine open \ h \v of the sea. This was 
the residence of the late Archdeacon 
Twisth ton. whose death we ha\e heard 
much lamented; it is reckoned one* of 
tin 1 healthiest spots in the island, always 
enjoying a fine bree/e from the sea. 

I n the c\ ening w’e dined at the “king's 
bouse.” that being' the name given to 
the residence of the governor in this 
colon v. W’e wi re most kindly received 
bv i^r Kdwaid and Lady Rarnes, and 
met a small and agreeable party, but I 
was much tired, and glad to go home 
caily. The house is a bad one, in the 
centre of (lu* fort, but everything is 
conducted on a handsome and liberal 
sea to by the governor. 

// just a I . Our morning w as, as 
usual on a first arrival, taken up by 
visits; in the afternoon we drove in 
Sir K. Ramos's sociable through the 
far-famed cinnamon -gardens, w r hich 
cover upwards of 17,000 acres of land 
on the coast, the largest of which are 
jaear Colombo. The plant thrives best 


in a poor sandy soil, in a damp atmo- 
sphere; it grows w ild in the woods to 
the size of a large apple-tree, but wdieu 
cultivated is never allowed to grow 
more than ten or twelve feet in height, 
each plant standing separate. The leaf 
is something like that of the laurel in 
shape, but of a lighter colour ; w hen it 
first shoots out it is red, and changes 
gradually to green. It is now out of 
blossom, but I am told that the flower 
is white, and appears when in full 
blossom to cover the garden. After 
hearing so much of the spicy gales 
from tliis island, I was much disap- 
pointed at not being able to discover 
any scent, at least from the plants, in 
passing through the gardens; there is 
a very fragrant-smelling flower grow- 
ing under them, which at first led us 
into a belief that we smelt the cinna- 
nion, but we were soon undeceived. 
On pulling off a leaf or a twdgone per- 
ceives the spicy odour very strongly, 
but l was surprised to hear that the 
row er has little or none. As cinnamon 
forms the only considerable export of 
Ceylon, it is of course preserved ♦ith 
great care; by the old Dutch law, the 
penalty for cutting a branch was no 
less than the loss of a hand ; at present 
a fine expiates the same offence. The 
nek hhourliood of Colombo is particu- 
larly favourable to its growth, being 
well sheltered, with a high equable 
temperature ; and os show ers fall very 
frequently, though a whole day’s heavy 
rain is uncommon, the ground is never 
parched. 

The pearl-fishery' was at one time 
very productive, hut some years ago it 
entirely failed, and though it lias lately 
been resumed, the success has been 
small. Ceylon, partly from its super- 
abundant fertility, which will scarcely 
allow of the growth of foreign plants 
and partly from the indolence of the 
natives, is a very poor colony ; the po- 
tato will not thrive at all, and it is 
only ot Candy, a town about seventy 
miles in the interior, that any kind of 
Europeaii vegetable comes to perfection. 
The governor lias a basketful pent 
down every morning from his garden 
there; the bread-fruit is the best sub- 
stitute for potatoes I have met with, 
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but even this is extremely inferior. A 
plant, something between the turnip and 
the cabbage, called “ nolkol,” is good, 
but it is not indigenous, having been 
originally imported from the Cape. 

I heard a gentleman say, with refer- 
ence to the indolence of the natives, 
“ give a man a coco-tree, and he will 
do nothing for his livelihood ; he sleeps 
under its shade, or perhaps builds a 
hut of its branches, eats its nuts as they 
fall, drinks its juice, and smokes his 
life away.” Out of a numerous popu- 
lation, a small proportion are labourers ; 
the system of forced labour, which we 
found established by the Dutch, still 
exists in some degree, and a map can 
hardly be expected to pay much atten- 
tion to the culture of his field, when he 
is liable at any moment to be taken off 
to public works ; in his own district he 
receives no payment for road-making, 
but when removed to a distance he has 
three fanams, or three halfpence per 
day. The people are, however, lightly 
taxed, and the general aspect of their 
houses would indicate more comfort 
and* attention to appearances than all 
I had heard of them had led me to 
expect. 

There is one custom here which I 
have not seen elsewhere, which struck 
me as remarkably humane ; at certain 
distances along the road, large pots of 
water, with ladles attached to them, are 
placed for the use of travellers, arid l 
have frequently seen one of my bearers 
take a draught with great eagerness, 
arid then run to join his comrades at 
my palanquin. 

We dined again at the King’s home, 
and met nearly all the European so- 
ciety of the place. The colour of the 
natives excepted, everything wears a 
more English aspect than we have,* Dmi 
accustomed to in India (the residents 
make a distinctiop between the island 
and the continent, not allowing the 
former to be India). Where coachmen 
are kept, they are invariably Europeans, 
who do not appear to suffer from the 
sun ; the Cingalese have not the slightest 
idea of driving, and know very little 
about a horse, and the “ horse keeper,” ■ 
as the saees is here called, as well as in 
Bombay, is invariably from the coast. 


Those persons who have not European 
coachmen have the horses of their pa- 
lanquin-carriages and “ bandies,” or 
gigs, led by these men, and the pace at 
which they run is surprising. Gigs 
and hackeries all go here by the generic 
name of bandy. The Calcutta caran- 
ehie, and the Bombay shigrum po, are 
alike unknown. The regiment doing 
duty in the fort is Euro|>eaii, and the 
white sentries assist materially in giving 
the place an European look. 

September 1. — The Bishop held his 
Visitation, which was attended by all 
the colonial chaplains and Church mis- 
sionaries in the island, the hitter of 
whom were assembled at Cotta for 
their annual meeting, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Mayor, who was detained 
at Baddagame by a severe fever, caught 
on his May down to meet us at Galle. 

1 think there are few sights more im- 
pressive than that of a bishop address- 
ing his clergy from the altar; and on 
this occasion it was rendered peculiarly 
interesting by there being two regular! \ 
ordained native priests among the num- 
ber, Mr. de Sarum and Christian Da- 
vid, both colonial chaplains; the former 
has had an English education, and was 
entered, l believe, at Cambridge ; he 
married a voung woman who came out 
with him, and who shows her good 
taste and good judgment in living on 
the best terms with hE family, who up* 
very reflect able people nf the tir^t rank 
in the island. Tim * letgv Meed with 
ns in tin* evening. 

September 1. We wet* a^aiit ait 
morning engaged with visbom, In tie* 
'veiling, Ladv Barnes having lent mi* 
her fine English horse, we rode through 
a considerable part of tin 1 gardens. 
Those are so extensive, and tie* roads 
ut through them so ptveis< \y alike, 
hat we complete! v lod our way, and 
iid not get home till late. Tin re is 
(either horse, carriage, palanquin, nor 
icarer to he hired; hut we do not feel 
he want, between the exertions used 
>y our friends, Mr. (1 Ionic, now the 
eting archdeacon, and Mr. Layurd, 
recently appointed collector of this dis- 
rict, to procure us hearers in travelling, 
and the lil>erality with which Sir Ed- 
ward Barnes allows us the use of his 
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horses, carriages, and body-guard. H 
has a magnificent stud of Englisl 
horses ; they look well, but are apt t< 
die of inflammatory attacks : he los 
one very fine one while we were in th 
island. There are none reared in Cey 
Ion, but those in general use come fron 
the islands in the neighbourhood o 
Jaffna, which afford th<^ best pa stun 
both for horses and. cattle. The forme 
are under the superintendence of a 
officer, and when old enough are (lh 
posed of by Government. Those I haw 
seen are pretty, but slight; the oxe 
too are small ; but beef is the mos 
plentiful as well as the best meat ii 
( ’ey Ion. 

Mr. Walbeoffe, the manager of th 
cinnamon gardens, good-naturedly sen* 
some of the cinnamon peelers to on 
bungalows, that mo might see tlie wav 
in which tin* spice is prepared. The) 
brought with them branches of alum 
three feet in length, of which thoj 
scraped olf the rough bark with knives, 
and then, with a peculiar-shaped instru 
ment, stripped olf the inner rind in long 
slips; these are tied up in bundles, and 
put to drv in the sun, and the wood is 
sold for fuel. In the regular prepara- 
tion. however, the outer bark is not 
serapedolf: but tin* process of ferment- 
ation winch the strips undergo when 
Med up in large quantities, removes the 
< oarse parts. The peelers are called 
“ chalhTs thev are a distinct caste, 
whos.* origin is uncertain, though they 
an* evnernllv supposed to be descended 
from a tribe of weavers, who settled in 
tYv lou. from the continent, about six 
hundred vears ago; in the interior they 
now pursue their original occupation, 
hut those in the maritime provinces arc 
• xciusiv el\ employed in peeling cinna- 
mon. The) earn a great deal of mo- 
ic \ during tire season ; but their caste 
is considered yen low, and it would be 
a degradation for any other to follow 
the same business. 

September .‘i. This morning we went 
to the King’s house, where we spent a 
couple of hours very agreeably. The 
Bishop has been much engaged since 
our arrival in preparing a plan, which 
he discussed to-day with Sir E. Barnes, 
for restoring the schools, and the system 


of religious instruction which we found 
established by the Dutch, and of unit- 
ing it more closely with the Church of 
England. At a very small annual ex- 
pense, this plan would, he thinks, be 
the means of spreading, not merely a 
nominal, but real Christianity through 
the island. There is also another ob- 
ject which he has, if possible, still more 
at heart, which is giving the native 
“ proponents,” or catechists, such faci- 
lities for education as would gradually 
fit them for admittance into holy orders, 
and make them the groundwork of a 
parochial clergy; he has been much 
pleased by the anxiety which they 
show' for the improvement of their 
scholars, but they have not the means 
of acquiring knowledge sufficient to 
enable them to teach others, and are 
many of them ill-informed, though 
very good men. Books are scarce in 
Cingalese and Tamul,and he is anxious 
to prevail on some of the colonial clergy 
to translate a few of the more popular 
works into these languages. In these 
and in various other suggestions which 
he has made to both chaplains and nfis- 
narics, he has, almost universally, 
met w ith the readiest concurrence ; and 
has often expressed to me the ex- 
treme gratification which he has de- 
rived since we have been here, from 
w itnessing the exemplary conduct of 
he whole Church Establishment, and 
lu* readiness with which they have 
altered into his views. While he was 
.•onversing on these subjects with the 
avernor. Lady Barnes took me to see 
ler museum, and I was much interested 
11 looking over her collection of shells 
(l other Ceylon curiosities. 

September 3. The Bishop preached 
his morning at St. Thomas's; the 
hurch was very full, and, as it has no 
mnkahs, the heat was great. It is a 
•enmrkably ugly inconvenient build- 
ng; indeed, it was not originally in- 
ended as a church by the Dutch, and 
In* colony is too poor to build another. 
There is a mural tablet in it to Bishop 
diddleton, who was here at two dif- 
ront periods. 

September 4. — All morning, as usual, 
he Bishop was occupied in discussing 
cclesiastical matters with Mr. Robin- 
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son and Mr. Glenie, and I returned a 
few visits. In the evening we rode 
through the fort, aud the principal 
streets of Colombo, as well as through 
the pettah, or native town. The fort 
is on a peninsula, projecting into the 
sea, and is very extensive, surrounded 
with a broad deep ditch ; near the 
glacis is the end of a large lake, which 
extends some miles into the interior, 
and which might, in case of necessity, 
be easily connected with the sea, so as 
completely to insulate the fort. In the 
middle of this lake is an island, called 
by the Dutch “Slave Island;” there 
are several pretty houses on it, and a 
regiment of Sepoys is now stationed, 
there ; the town is handsome, and 
nearly divided into four parts by two 
broad streets; there are many Dutch 
houses, which may be distinguished 
from those of the English by their 
glass windows, instead of Venetians, for 
the Dutch seem to shut up their houses | 
at all seasons; they have large reran- j 
dabs to the south. The pettah is very j 
extensive and populous; the inhabitants, ! 
it Is said, amount to between fifty and j 
sixty thousand, of a very mixed race, j 
We passed the Dutch arid Portuguese j 
churches, both pretty buildings, c-qu*- , 
cially the former: the latter is dedi- l 
catcd to the Mater Dolorosa. Tin* 
houses of the Europeans without tin- 
town are very beautiful ! \ situated, es- 
pecially those near the *w*a : the} ^ire 
all, with one or two exceptions, 1 < ever- 
roomed houses, and built on the -am-* 
plan as those of Bombay, having tin 
same disadvantage of proje»qi,ig |n..*- 
roofed verandahs, which keep out tin* 
air. The Hours are almo-t nniveisalB 
of brick, very unsightly, arid disagree- 
able from the dust which they inva- 
sion; but this, is unavoidable i (l an 
island where no eh imam is made but, 
by a most expmi.-ive process, from 
shells, and where the wh'le ant*- im- 
mediately destroy timb-r. There ap- 
pears to be little traffic, carried on 
except in cinnamon and pepper; the 
coir fope is made in great quantities; 
indeed, the coco-nut tree, in its various 
productions of arrack, oil, &c. &c\, seems 
to be the principal support of the na- 
tives. No rmrlins ate manufactured ; 


and only the common strong coarse 
cloth, worn by the natives, is wove in 
the island. Of this I had a good deal 
given me by some of the Malay inha- 
bitants. 

September (h — Early this morning the 
Bishop went to Cotta, a Church mis- 
sionary station, about six miles from 
Colombo. Mr. Eambriek, whom I 
remember tutor, §ome years ago, in 
Lord Combermere’s family, is at pre- 
sent sole missionary there, and per- 
forms the important duties of the station 
in a most exemplary manner; the num- 
ber of inhabitants in the district is very 
great; there are eight schools in the 
village, containing near two hundred 
children, of whom a few are girls, be- 
sides several in the adjoining hamlets ; 
and he lias tw o sen ices cv er\ Sunday 
in English and (’ingale e, a> well as 
occasional week]} duty in tee v !i ,b- . 
there is no church. 

The Such t\ *-ent nut a pr«'S a few 
years ago, whi.h is i ow in aei ( v <• us,. 
Several Cingale:- * gramm; .11 d uvi 
bularies, and ‘•ome tout-* li.iv b . u 
[minted in it. and Mr. Lambrick is 1 nv 
engaged in a translation of * li . « id 

Testament and ibe (inMon. net <f 
which is printed. The hot > m* b , 1 i 
well suit* d to the dig ! i ! \ *1 1 .« l - ' • 1 ! he.?v 
of tiie bibb 1 , a s it b bu 1 ib n- d 0 h ] o 
! norm} niti\e-. n-* d a> v..ll ' . 1 :be Ida 1 
; dhbt t eligi'-u- S . ‘f o> tie « < .,tn e 

i int-u v ut e of t i" \ ' w .< u d a 

superio; ,nei when b , ,• ! u m 1 n 

Ik <*n ad in it t< mI i • i j o ' a 1 f 1 1 . - *e f n > 1 - •' 

tie* Seriptm < me 1 . w m 1 - ' V. 1 

' haiisee hede,” jHivi-i *0 ?b. • .,0 

, f 111 1 )]\ h.r 1 *- ] i .j.-. b ’ 1 . 1 * ‘ 

! cumin rsume . and Mr. Lai.duieb ' 
a n \ ii u s t ( , I . - , 1 ! I n a < d to d > 1 ■ • 1 1 1 1 1 o ■ 

1 their i‘on,ijt n, u- - e» 1 n \ n e of S, ' 
translation of J I , < * m * 1 p» u , • 1 , 1 u wlj.vh 
; In* has !»'■< a 'ii\ite,i n , join bv the \ o- 
lomho Au\ilw‘’.i\ j bble Soemt \ , 

While the lb imp was at ( mon M «* 

; Lumbriek lead him an ad irev- m ibe 
: name of all the mhbiou.u ies in which, 
j besides giving him an account of tin 
! respective stations, the} asked his :m! - 
vice on several important points, of 
which the principal related to prayer- 
meetings ut each other’s houses, and to 
the baptism of native ehiidicn. lie 
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ans^red these questions generally at 
the tune, and afterwards wrote them a 
letter, in which he entered more at 
length on the different subjects pro- 
posed.* 

* Colombo, Sept. 13, 1825. 

My Reverend Brethren, — Having been con- 
suited by you, and til# other clergy of this 
Archdeaconry, on the propriety of engaging,' 
with missionaries Another religious sects, i n 
solemn conference on topics connected with 
your work among the heathen, such' as are 
now' statedly holdon at, Jaffna, and at this 
place, I have first to express my thankfulness j 
> God for the brotherlv and tolerant spirit 
which, since mv arrival in the island, I have 
noticed among those who, with less or greater 
differences of opinions, and discrepancies of 
doctrine and discipline, ahundantlv to be de- 
plored, \rt liobl, as I am persuaded, the same 
/.urh m the Cross, and shall he found, as 1 
'rust, m the liLst day, on the same Keck of 
Salvation. Nor am I less thankfcl to the 
Giver of all good things, fur tlie affectionate 
and orderlv spnjt which 1 find in vou, my 
brethren, and whnh bailed \ on, voluntarily , 
to submit a question m uhnli your heaits. as 
I have reusoe to believe, aie nnu li * n gaged, 
el of vour oidinaiv Mav God 
id me. ease tins mutual cenlidcn 
between ns, and conduct it, and all things 
else, to Ills glorv and our salvation ’ 

I he meeting in (|nesti<»n lias been described 

d mis 

■'lonaiies, in a certain distnct. helil in each 
other's liou.se in rota'mn, attended by th 
miitivti’is or mission uies fin inselves, their 
wives and families, ami o<va-nouallv bv devout 
lav mention! then vumitv. 'These meetings 
wo- desenbid a- l-eg-nnnig and ending with 
pi.iv« t, h d, l mb lien ni 1 % , 1 \ ministeis of dif 
t' rent, s»h t.s, m bv then lav friends, but not 
os the femah s, ami ! token bv livmiis, u 
whiehali pies* nf nun. ( he lem. under of tin 
t .me is !ktii pied i>\ a friemllv me d I oget her 
fin* romp ti isun, b\ On 
the ibtb-icut cneon > agenu id s and obstacles 
^ hicb thev in* i*l with among fin* heathen, 
mil in dismission of the best means by which 
tin ir i uumioM w oi k r oi be fbrw aided . Itap- 
p< tr.s that this pi act ire commenced at Jaflua, 
under < nen instances w Ink h made it very de 
*nal’ir lot the ini.sion.iri' s of the Lngli.sh 
Tima li, n«>t oiilv to live on friendly and 
urteo-is tf i i ms w illi 

!iom Vmeiua, ini topiofit bv the experience 
and example oi these missumanes in their 
mannci of uld.esMUg the heathen. And it 
appeals, also, that these conferences hhve 1 ecu 
'-triefly pnvafe utnl domestic, and that there 
Ins been no 1 u J et chi nge -i confusion of the 
public ot nppropi »»fe fu net ions of the ( ’hnstinn 
mmj'tiv bet wet'll \ ourselves and the fi lends 
‘‘In., ■inL.p! ;l • , diiler fiom you in points of 
t o i. d‘>, . p: . Under such circumstances 

it is probable that, by ( Jod’s blessing, many ad- 
vantages may have unsen to you all iiom those 
conferences; and, without inquiring whether 


On his return home he told me he 
had been particularly gratified by all 

these advantages might have been, in the first 
instance, attainable, in a mannerless liable to 
inconvenience or misrepresentation, I am 
happy that I do not think it necessary to 
advise their cessation, now they are established, 
and that your dereliction of them might 
greatly interrupt the charitable terms on 
which you now live with y our neighbours. 

There are, however, some serious dangers 
to which such meetings are liable, against 
which it is my duty to caution you, and by r 
avoiding which you may keep your intercourse 
with your fellow-labourers, as now', always 
harmless and unblamed. The first of these is 
the risk of levelling, in the eyes of others, and 
even in your own, the peculiar claims to at- 
tention on the part of men, and the peculiar 
hopes of grace and blessing from the Most 
High, which, as we believe, an 1 possessed by the 
holders of an apostolic commission over those 
whose call to the ministry' is less regular, 
though their lal ours are no les-> sincere. God 
foil-id, nn brethren, that I should teach you 
to think on this account highly of yourselves ! 
l*ar otherwise. This sense of the advantages 
which we e n | o v should humble us to the dust, 
when wo bethink us who we are, and what we 
ht to l e, who haveieceived 1 he Spirit of 
(rod, bv the dispensation of n long lme of 
smuts and mart \ r>, — who are called to follow 
the steps of Bnlley, Hooper, Latimer, How* 
bind Tavlor, and Henry Martyn ; and who 
are, by the external dispensation, at least, of 
| 1'iovnimce, the inheritors of that grace which 
tell on St Paul. But humbly, yea meanly, 
as we ore bound to think of ourselves, we 
must not appear to undervalue our apostolic 
ml of union ; and the more so heie in India, 
j inasmuch as it is the great link which bind 
| us to tlie ancient Svnan Church, and one 
j piincipil means w hereby we hope, with the 

« e- mug of our Master, to effect its gradual 
formation. T lie neglect, or abandonment, 
apparent abandonment of this principle, is 
which I > _ bend b 

dental to such meetings as I have described. 

I 'To guard against it, an additional care and. 

caution will be desirable, in your steady ad- 
j herenre. wherever this is practicable, to th*» 
il canonical observations 
of our Church ; and, without estranging your- 
selves from your dissenting ft lends, by cul- 
tivating a yet closer union with those v\ ho are, 
properly speaking, y our brother clergy. With 
this view 1 would recommend not only the mea- 
sures which 1 have lately suggested, of frequent 
meetings of tlie clergy of this Archdeaconry 
for tin* purposes of mutual counsel ami con*- 
forf, but a mid in css on your part, who are 
missionaries, to officiate whenever you aro 
invited, and can do it without neglect of your 
peculiar functions, in the churches of the 
colony, and in rendering assistance to the 
chaplains. By this occasional attention (for, 
for many reasons, I would have it occasional 
only) to the spiritual wants of vour own 
count ryiren, several important encU will be 
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which he had seen that morning. The 
station has been scarcely three years 
established. 

obtained; yqp will yourselves derive advan- 
tage from keeping up the, habit of English 
composition and public speaking; you will 
endear yourselves to your brethren and coun- 
trymen by the services which you will render 
them, and above all you will identify your- 
selves in the eyes of all men with the Esta- 
blished Church, and distinguish yourselves 
from those other preachers whom that Church 
cannot consistently recognise. 

Another precaution which occurs to me as 
desirable against the risk to which I have 
alluded is, that it be perfectly understood 
that the meetings are for the discussion of 
such topics only as belong to your distinct 
functions as missionaries to the heathen. For 
this reason 1 would recommend that the meet- 
ing be confined to missionaries only, with 
their families, and such devout laymen (for I 
am unwilling to damp, or seem to discounte- 
nance, their laudable zeal) who have already 
joined themselves to your number. The other 
clergy of the Archdeaconry w ill find, J con- 
ceive, a sufficient bond of union arid source of 
mutual comfort and advice in the cltnical 
meeting . There are other inconveniences and 
improprieties incidental to what are usually 
called prayer-meetings, which have led to 
their rejection by the great majority of the 
Church of England, and among the rest, by 
some excellent men, whom the conduct pur- 
sued by those with whom their chief intimacv 
lay, w r ould have naturally inclined to f.ivour 
them. I mean, among others, the late Mr. 
Scott of Aston Sandford, and the late Mr. 
Robinson of St. Mary's, Leicester. Such is 
tile practice reprobated by the A postle, of a 
number of persons coming together, with 
each his psalm, his prayer, his exhortation ; 
the effect of which is, not only often confu- 
sion, Imt what is worse than confusion, stifljt 
conceit and rivalry, each labouring to exdd 
his brother In the choice of his expressions 
and the outward earnestness of his address — 
and the bad effects of emulation mixing with 
actions in which, of all others, humility and 
forgetfulness of self are necessary. Such, 
too, is that warmth of feeling and language, 
derived rather from imitation than conviction, 
which, under the circumstances which I have 
mentioned, are apt fo degenerate into enthu- 
siastic excitement or irreverent familiarity. 

And though it is only due both to your 
selves, my brethren, and to your dissenting 
fellow-labourers, to state that all which 1 have 
seen or heard of you sets me at ease on these 
subjects, so far as you are concerned ; y et it w ill 
be well for you to take care, lest by setting an 
example of such an institution in your own 

J ergons, you encourage less instructed imltvi- 
oals among the laity to adopt a practice 
which, in their case, has almost always, I be 
lieve, been injurious. It is on this account, 
dUefty, that with no feelings of disrespect or 
suspicion towards the excencnt laymen who, 
as I understand, have joined your society, I 


September 1 1 . — The Bishop ptmehed 
at St. Thomas's on behalf of the So- 
ciety %rthe Propagation of the Gospel, 

would recommend, if my counsel has any 
weight (and 1 offer it as my counsel only), 
that, though there is no impropriety in their 
taking their turns in reading the Scriptures, 
and mingling in the discussions which arise on 
the subjects connected with your conference, 
they would abstain from leading the society 
in prayer, except whence meeting is held in 
one of their own houses, and when, as master 
of the family, they may consistently offer up 
what w’ill then be \\\e\r family dirt, turn. 

I would, lastly, recommend to you earnestly', 
that both your discussions and \our prayers 
have, as their leading object, the success of 
missions, and the means whereby missions 
may, with God’s bkssing, be rendered success- 
ful; and that y'ou would deviate as little as 
possible into other fields of ecclesiastical in- 
quiry. 

With these precautions, 1 trust that tin 
mingled good may, through His blessing who 
is the God of peace and order, emanate from 
your religious conferences. 

With reference to the employ m« nt of lay- 
men to officiate in your congregaf mu, I would 
say, that where a missionary is as vet unable 
to read prayers, or prear h in the language of 
his hearers, he may unquoslion ddy mnplos a 
native assistant to do both, provided the 
prayers are those of our Chinch, ,iud the dis. 
course a tiaiislation from hi> own de ration or 
writing. Tim use of interpreter i-, not onl\ 
sanctioned by the necessity ol tin- <ase, hut 
by the express authoritv of S-ripUm and ec- 
clesiastical history. And even where ties 
necessity has not, existed, bur when* ariv eo i 
venience has been obtained eithei i \ pne-; or 
people, it has been always the custom oi the 
Church to admit lay catechists ( under r>n* di 
red ion ofthe mmistei ) to n-ad ftn St ripri,i<»?, 
to give out p .alms, to repeat the need-, <>m 

the Litany down to the laud's l'raver, .on! M e 
following collects which tin* litbru assist.' 
the priest. It is hardiv necessary to nisir 
that, both in tins and flic preceding ei-e pi,* 
Ab.solution must not he read, nor must t'c s a 
craments be lulministeretl by any Inn th< regu- 
larly ordained minister. 

To your questions respt ct mg !! i pt i , U1 , 1 
reply - 

1st. Wo are not, as J conceive, allowed ?<* 
baptize the infant child of heal hen p,u« nt , 
when 1 here id reason to fear that mu it t into 
will l>e brought up in heat lmnLon. 

2nd. We may not even baptize the infant 
child of heathen parents on tin* promise of 
such parents to procure for it a rinh-uum edu 
cation, unless security of some kind j-* actually 
given for its adoption, and removal ft on* ft,* 
parent.* corrupt, example, by its* sponsor, or 
.some other Christian. 

3rd. We may, 1 apprehend, baptize tho 
children of a Christian father by a heathen 
mother, though they are living together «»- 
married* provided the father declares his im 
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to the Bishop's College at Calcutta ; 


tention of giving his child a Christian educa- 
tion, and there are sufficient sponsors to add 
their promises to that of the parent. My 
reason for this decision is, that, as no professed 
Christian, however wicked his life, is beyond 
tiie mitwaid means of grace, and the Lord 
may, for all we know, ha.ve still merciful 
purposes concerning him, so we cannot, for 
the father's sin, exclude the child from that 
promise which is made to the children, and 
the children's children of believers. But 
where the mother is Christian, and not the 
father, it is doubtful whether she may have 
sufficient property in, or authority over her 
child, to insure it a Christian bringing up. 
Nor is it a point on which the promise of a 
heathen father can be received as sufficient ; 
its actual adoption, therefore, bv some Chris- 
tian fi tend or sponsor, must in this last case 
lie stipulated for. 

1th. The same principle appears to apply 
to cases when one only of a mnrrird couple is 
a professing Christian : though here some 
latitude of discretion may be allowed, incase 
ot danger <>!' deal U, of extreme maternal solici- 
tude, of know n good character on the boliev ing 
motlieCs side, ami the known prol ability that 
mn\ e\i^t that her w ishes, and the endeavours 
of tin* sponsors, will not. he frustrated in her 
infant's education. 

Vh. The rase of nominal Christians n< tori- 
ousl\ addicted to heathen practices must 
depend, m part, on the nature and extent of 
the enl ; and still more on the character and 
MilViciencs of the sponsors Mere idolatrous 
or superst n ions habits in the parents, jf not 
,i 1 tended with open apostaev , cannot exclude 
the infant when properly vouched for from 
arm) leu ( ju liter. The parent, however blinded 
and s>ntnl, has not lost tile external privileges 
of t ’hi isi unit \ . and the infant cannot le de- 
prived of a privilege which the parent has not 

forint, d 

t 'h. I he same rule will apply vet mow 
stnmgU to ( 'li nst ians of whom we know no 
further lianri than their ignorance and neglect 
of ',‘Oohc w.uship. 

. th. It will have 1 ceil already seen, that we 
lu\i' iiu ri n iii to refuse baptism to children 
mtualh. ado, n-d hv Christians, provided those 
or ot her V i) iis. l.ois become 1 heir securit ies. 

srfi \\ ni» regard to the case of children thus 
adopted, when past the age of six years, and 
outlie mai l \' of .conversion which may then 
be rmpnred m them, it appears that at this 
ageaibijd who lias not, from its earliest in - 
fanev, eii|o^ed a Christian education, can sel- 
dom know' nnueh of Christianity. Such may 
1 »f* admitted as infants, with proper sponsors, 
and it may very often be desirable thus to ad- 
mit them. It is, not easy to llx an age at 
which infancy ceases, which roust depend on 
intellect, opportunity, and many other consi- 
derations. “In subjects ea pace/' conversion 
is doubtless required ; ana where capacity 
may be soon expected, it is generally desirable 
to wait. But in cases of sickness, or where 


previous to this he went to hear the 
Tamul service in the Portuguese 
church, and I accompanied him, be- 
tween the English services, to the Cin- 
galese church, in both which he pro- 
nounced the benediction in the respec- 
tive languages. The Dutch church* 
in which the Cingalese service is per- 
formed, is very handsome internally 
as well as externally. The language 
is not a pleasant one ; it is read in a re- 
citative tone, and the use of the affixes 
which I have mentioned, added to its 
being in itself a voluminous language, 


any good or charitable end is answered by the 
immediate baptism of such children, and 
where, as before, sufficient securities are pre- 
sent, it appears that we are not warranted in 
denying them God’s ordinance. t 

‘ith. The Church of Home, though griev- 
ously corrupted, is nevertheless a part of the 
visible Church of Christ; we may not there- 
fore repel the children of such parents from 
tiaptUm, if they are vouched for by their spon- 
sors in the words of our service ; which it may 
be noticed are wisely so framed as to contain 
nothing but those points on w h ich all Chris- 
tians are agreed. The direction at the end to 
teach our Church Catechism is a counsel from 
us to the sponsors, no engagement entered 
into by them. It follows that we are not to 
refuse baptism to the children of Roman Ca- 
tholic parents, with sufficient Protestant spon- 
sors ; 1 even doubt whether we are at liberty 
even with sponsors of their parents’ sect. 

But in all these questions I cannot forbear 
observing, that we may remark the wisdom of 
that primitive institution (which our Church 
has wisely retained) of godfathers and god- 
mothers, as affording a way of receiving into 
e flock of Christ those children for whose 
oration their own parents cannot satisfac- 
torily answer. An ignorant or immoral father 
may be himself, for. the present, irreclaim- 
able ; but. we may always insist that the sure- 
ties whom he adduces should he competently 
informed, and of a life not openly immoral. 
And though the decav ofdiscipline in our own 
country has grievously impaired the value of 
such sponsors, yet a missionary among the 
heathen both may and ought in this respect to 
exercise a sound discretion, both examining 
with mildness, informing with patience, ana 
with firmness and temper deciding on the 
knowledge, faith, and holiness of those who 
themselves undertake to be the guides of the 
blind, and to sow the seeds of knowledge, 
holiness, and faith, in the hearts of the young 
candidates for salvation. 

That God, my reverend brethren, may in- 
crease and strengthen you in these and all 
other gifts of his Spirit through his Son, and 
that both here and hereafter his blessings may 
largely follow youT labours, is the prayer of 
Your affectionate friend and servant, 

Reginald Caloutta. 
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made the service extremely long. The 
congregation was not numerous: for 
some reason the church had been shut 
up for a few weeks, and the notice 
given was too short to allow of a larger 
number being assembled. It was com- 
posed principally of the moodeliers of 
Colombo, the children of a small 
school, some of the lower classes, and 
four or five very pretty girls, evidently 
of good families. Their dress in shape 
resembled that worn by the Portuguese 
Christians in Calcutta ; but the petti- 
coat and loose body were made of the 
finest muslin and silk, trimmed with 
lace, while their long black hair, was 
turned up k la Grecque, and fastened 
with gold ornaments. The ayahs who 
attended them had ornaments of simi- 
lar shapes, but made of silver or tor- 
toiseshell. These girls amused them- 
selves, during the greater part of the 
service, by playing with their rings, 
and beckoning to their attendants ei- 
ther to talk to them, to re-arrange 
some part of their dress, or to pick up 
their rings when they fell, quite un- 
checked by a respectable old gover- 
nante who was with them, and who, as 
well as the rest of the congregation, 
appeared very devout and attentive. 

September 12. — The Bishop attended 
a meeting in Colombo, for the purpose 
of establishing a new committee of tin* 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel ; and we afterwards dined at 
,the King’s house. Mr. Glenie ll?S 
very kindly given us the use of a pretty 
little open carriage of his own inven- 
tion, in which we make many excur- 
sions; we have also the daily use of 
the governor’s saddle-horses, and Emily 
has a quiet pony for her riding. 

September 12. — The Bishop held a 
Confirmation, which was very nume- 
rously attended both by natives and 
Europeans; unfortunately, I was too 
unwell to attend it, or to join the clergy 
who dined with us afterwards ; but lie 
was much pleased with the number, 
appearance, and behaviour of s the can- 
didates; the Malay girls, in their long 
flowing white veils, formed a particu- 
larly interesting group* and they all 
seemed much impressed with the cere- 
mony. 


September 14. — We set out at four 
o’clock this morning, on an excursion 
to Cai^y, leaving Emily, by Dr. Far- 
rel’s advice, at St. Sebastian (the name 
of our bungalow), the country through 
which we were to travel being at all 
times of the year rather unfavourable 
to delicate constitutions. Sir Edward 
Barnes drove the Bishop in his bandy, 
Mr. Robinson and I went in a palan- 
quin carriage, and we were accompa- 
nied by Captains Hamilton and Daw- 
son, the governor’s aides-de-camp, 
Messrs. Glenie, Wilmot, and Layard, 
either in handies or on horseback. 
About five miles from Colombo we 
crossed a bridge of boats over the river, 
which is here of some width ; this 
bridge, as well as the various rest- 
houses and the whole line of road, was 
ornamented with palm-branches, fruit, 
flowers, &c., in the same manner as I 
have before described. The country, 
for about twenty-five miles, is flat and 
cultivated, but the parts immediately 
adjoining the road are covered with a 
mass of trees and shrubs, through 
which we could only have an occa- 
sional view; the richness of the ver- 
dure, the variety of foliage, and the 
brilliancy of flowers, however, amply 
made up for the want of a more exten- 
sive prospect. At a rest-house called 
Veangodde we breakfasted,- it is an 
upper-roomed bungalow, with a deep 
verandah all round, and though merely 
composed of pal in -branches and leaves, 
very sufficiently durable. Smaller 
bungalows were built round it for the 
accommodation of single men. Here, 
for the first time since J left England, 

I saw honey in the comb ; it is found 
in the forest in great abundance, and 
is made by a small black bee. The 
moodelier of this district, Don Solomon 
Dias Benderlee, had exercised his in- 
genuity in ornamenting the large bun- 
galow, as well as in erecting a square 
of four arches in the road before it, in 
a more elaborate manner than usual. 
The effect was really beautiful. The 
Bishop and I made some sketches, and 
as we wished to have a distant view of 
the place, a shed was actually built for 
us, and a road cut through the jungle 
to it in less than half an hour. The ce- 
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lerity with which these palm buildings 
are erected is quite extraordinary ; for 
our present purpose, it was merely a 
roof of leaves* on fom* posts; but it is 
the custom in traveling to give notice 
to the different moodeliers, whose bu- 
siness it is to have bungalows built, 
which answer extremely well for a 
temporary lodging, though of course 
in the rains they soon fall to pieces, so 
cheap is labour in this island, and so 
ingenious are the natives in such kinds 
of w ork. On leaving Veangodde, the 
country rises gradually, and becomes 
more and more l>eautiful every mile 
the hills in the interior are steep and 
lofty, and covered with verdure to 
‘their very summits. I more than once 
fancied they were crowned with ruins, 
from the singular effect produced by 
parasitical plants, which grow in the 
wildest luxuriance, dinging their 
branches from one tree to another, each 
of w hich the> in turn destroy, till they 
form themselves into the shapes of 
arches, towel's, and ruins of all kinds; 
several of these creepers had, I ob- 
served, stretched a solitary branch a dis- 
tance of about a hundred yards, which 
had grown to the size of a man’s body, 
and assumed the appearance of tw isted 
cords, hut although near the ground, 
was quite unsupported in its progress 
from tin* stem of one tree to its neigh- 
bour. These plants add so much to 
the beauty of the scenery, that one 
easily forgives the destruction they oc- 
casion. Front the midst of this ver- 


a wild elephant; these animals are 
driven by the approach of man further 
into the interior, and seldom appear, 
except at night, when it is reckoned 
dangerous to travel without an escort 
and lights. Formerly there was an 
e(£)hant-hunt every year, when num- 
bers were taken and purchased for pur- 
poses of state by the petty rajas in 
Western and Central India; but since 
their power has ceased, the demand 
for them no longer exists, and their 
numbers increase so much as to be 
very destructive to the rice fields. Ele* 
phant shooting is a favourite amuse- 
ment with the European inhabitants, 
and a good shot will bring one down 
with a single iron bullet. It is, how- 
ever, dangerous to fire w r ith one barrel 
only loaded, as should the animal be 
wounded it turns upon its pursuer ; 
and, unless assistance is at hand, the 
consequences are generally fatal. In 
one instance of this sort, how ever, after 
the poor man had been tossed to some 
distance by the elephant’s trunk, and 
had actually felt the pressure of its 
knee upon his body, some unknown 
cause induced it to change its mind, 
and it walked off, leaving the man but 
little hurt. An acquaintance of ours 
saved his life under similar circum- 
stances, by dodging from one tree 
to another till he was wnfchin reach of 
help, his own native servants, though 
with weapons in their hands, having 
run away on seeing his danger. A 
herd is seldom formidable unless at- 


dim\ large masses of rock are occa- 
sionally projected ; but it is quite im- 
possible to describe the scenery. T 
was occasionally reminded of the open- 
ing into the vale of Llangollen, and 
the new road at Wynnstay; and I 
hardly know to which to give the pre- 
ference. Here, indeed, we miss the 
Dec* though there is a small river, now 
barely visible, which during the rains 
increases to a. considerable size, and 
foams and tumbles over its rocky bed ; 
but the extent of the same kind of 
country is much greater ; the hills are 
higher, and the magnificence of the 
trees, and general beauty of the foliage 
and flowers, far surpass anything In 
my, native land* I looked in vain for 


tacked ; but it is very dangerous to fill 
in with an old male animal, living by 
himself. There are very few used in 
the island either for military purposes 
or for riding, the expense of keeping 
them is so great ; they are small, but 
are reckoned stronger and more hardy 
than those on the continent, and are 
generally letter tempered. The Cin- 
galese, indeed, affect to say that their 
superiority is acknowledged by all 
other elephants, who salam to them as 
they pass. 

The new road from Colombo to 
Candy has been recently opened by Sir 
E. Barges, and indeed is not yet quite 
completed. It is a noble work, and has 
beerrexecuted with immense labour, as 
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which it passes. Captain Dawson 
was three months in tracing the line, 
and frequently ate up the work in 
despair : — he had often to creep along 
tile beds of torrents, to enable hitoMp 
make any progress through the masraf 
underwood with which the moon tains 
are covered. The country is very un- 
healthy, and during the greater part of 
tike year it is reckoned unsafe even to 
travel through it. Before the road was 
Opened, it was a work of six or seven 
days to go from Colombo to Candy ; it 
"tiiay now be done with ease, having 
relays of horses, in one, and the danger 
of sleeping by the way is avoided. The 
old rood lay through the seven Cories, 
a distance of eighty-five miles, through 
a tract more open, but far more un- 
healthy. It is singular that it is not 
where the jungle is thickest that mala- 
ria most prevails, but the banks of rivers 
running swift and clear over a rocky 
bpttom are more liable to fever than 
any other places. In a valley, near the 
roadside, l saw a cobra guana ; it is an 
animal of the lizard kina, with a very 
long tail, so closely resembling an alii- i 
gator, that I at first mistook it for one, ! 
and was surprised to see a herd of buf- : 
faloes grazing peacefully round It. It 
Is perfectly harmless, but if attacked 
will give a man & severe blow with its 
tail. Sir Edward Barnes told me that 
its flesh is reckoned a delicacy in the 
West Indies. 


rams** 




IbttaSi 

tmordinary k*ftwaaw* 

1 here men begin to/OOW their heads, 
richly or w awM with gold, in- 
tended to reeemw a crown, bat hr 
more like an old toilette pincushion, a 
white muslin body, with immense 
sleeves like wings, ornamented with 
gold buttons, a drapery of gold-flowered 
muslin, a broad gold band round his 
waist, and, as rank is here marked by 
the quantity as well as quality of their 
dress, he wore the finest muslin, swelled 
out round the hips by six or seven 
topettees, put on one above the other, 
which increased them to an immense 
circumference, while his hands were 
covered with rings of rubier set in a 
circle of more than two inches in dia- 
meter. Sir Edward Barnes and the 
Bishop got out to meet him. and shake 
him by both bauds, and the former 
then brought him to me for the same 
ceremony. He was carried in a dhoofie. 
richly ornamented, and followed us to 
Ootkin C*andy, where we dined and 
slept. 

For the latter part of the way we had 
to ascend a steep hill amid mountain 
scenery of great mTigtirfW.net* : the n*ek* 
on the summit* of the highest had all 
the appearance of fortresses, and tfo 
deception was, in one instance, singu- 
larly heightened! by the rircufts«tnftf* 

>f one of the creepers 1 mentioned hav- 
ing thrown itself across a chasm, just 
below the walls of the imaginary for- 
tress, like a drawbridge. Tie- ?allrv*i 


At Warakapole, about half-way from 
Colombo, we were met by a very extra- 
ordinary personage, the second Adi gar 
of Candy, followed by a numerous re- 
tinue, and preceded by one man carry- 
ing a crooked silver rod, and by another 
with a long whip, which he cracked at 
times with great vehemence : this is 
considered a mark of dignity among the 
Candians. There are two “ Adigar*,” 
or ministers, the first of whom is enti- 
tled to have nine, and the second seven, 
of these whips cracked before him 
whenever be goes out; but since our 
conqueti: of their province their dignity 
, has diminished, and they can no longer 
affetti so many noity attributes of rank. 
Tbtt man was very handsomely dressed, 


btftween the bills an* cultivated with 
rit?e ; and indeed it is in the*** moun- 
tainous regions, I am told, that the 
gw? attest quantity is groWn, on ttrrnuu t 
of the facilities they aJfwl for irriga- 
tion. The field# in which it is m** : 
are dammed up, and form t> *um«rion 
of terraces, the plant m each, perhaps, 
lieing in a different stage of growth, 
Sometimes the wgter b conveyed for a 
mile or two along the ride of a moun- 
tain, and it is let off from one terrace to 
another, as the state of the grain re 
quires it The verdure of the young 
rice is particularly fine, mtd the fields 
are really a beautiihl right when sur- 
rounded by mi contracted with the 
magnificent mountain scenery. The 
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E island, howe v«r, dftti »0l JNK)duoe rice 
etegfe for its own coiiiaiaption, and a 
xt deal la annually imported from 
niml. 

I have observed that all the bridges 
on this road which are finished are 
covered over, and famished with 
benches, forming a kind of serai for the 
foot passenger ; a most humane plan in 
such a country as this. 

At Ootian Candy we found several 
bungalows just built ; that allotted to 
us consisted of three good-sized rooms, 
verandahed all rouud, but the night was 
hot, and we got little sleep. 

September 15. -The carriages and 
horses having Inm sent on to cross the 
river on rafts we followed at a very 
early hour in palanquins, and after 
passing it, mounted our horses to ride 
up a long and steep pass. The road, 
which must hint* Ivon constructed with 
immense Lilmur, winds up the side of a 
mountain oo\crod with thick jungle 
and magnificent forest - trees : among 
the latter, the elH»n\-tree, the iron and 
the thief trees at ere pointed out to us; 
the former w oh a tall, black. slender 
stem *poU<*d w ith while ; the iromtree 
black and hard, as its name denotes ; 
and the !a>t, rising with a straight 
white stem to a great height, singularly 
contracted with the divp verdure romul 
it : it bears no branches till the very 
top. Allan it throws out a few irregular 
s(ag-*d taped boughs. A great deal of 
the furniture in (\\lon is made of 
oNm\, as Melt as of the calatnander- 
tree, a few of winch wen* pointed out to 
us, but. which is Income scarce from 
the improvutent use formerly made of 
it. The thief-tree is good for nothing 
but fuel. There were many other 
Aurietich, but their native names have 
escaped my memory. These woods 
swarm with monkeys of every sort, 
which we saw and heard in all direc- 
tions, A smalt black monkey, a larger 
one w ith a white face, and a very small 
stud pretty white otic, are the mots 
common. 

From this part of the road, Adam’s 
Peak, lying to file east, is visible; it is 
the highest mountain in Ceylon, about 
6000 met above the level of the sea, and 
has seldom been ascended, not so much 
VOJU XL 



from its bright as from foe t__ 
the latter part of thr ascent, - 
quite oerptttidkmlar; taro ladies, 
ever, nave been among the fair i 
turers, and got up by means of t ^ 
and pulleys. Toe Mussulmans haa%* 
tradition that Adam, whqn driven 
<ft Paradise, alighted upon the Peak, 
and a mark, which bears a resemblance 
to a human foot, is supposed to be foe 
impression made by him while expiat* 
ing his crime, by standing on one foot 
till his sins were forgiven. 

About two-thirds of the way up this 
pass, called Kadooganarvon, we break- 
fasted in a spot of singular and roman- 
tic beauty, of which I endeavoured to 
convey some idea in a sketch, but it is 
scenery to which only a very good oil- 
painting can do justice. We were here 
met by other Candians, of inferior rank 
to tin* mligar, as denoted by their in- 
ferior number of petticoats, but with 
the same sort of costume ; one named 
Looko Banda was on horseback, and 
accompanied tis the remaining part of 
the w ay ; he was cpiite an Eastern dandy, 
rode well, and was evidently proud of 
his horsemanship, but his flowing gar- 
ments were ill-adapted for riding. In 
the days of the Kings of Candy, horses 
were an appendage to royalty, and none 
w ere *founu in their territories 6ave in 
the royal stables. After breakfast we 
remounted, and proceeded to the top of 
the pass, from whence file view towards 
Candy was superb; but the sun had 
npAv been for some hours above the 
horizon, and we were glad to get into 
the shelter of our carriages. Three 
miles farther we again crossed a river 
in boats; the scenery in this valley had 
lost much of its magnificent character, 
but it was very pretty, dry, compara- 
tively free from jungle, and cultivated, 
the river running over a bed of rock, 
and yet it is one of the most deadly 
spots in the neighbourhood during the 
unhealthy season. Near this place are 
tlie botanical gardens, which we hope 
to see on our return. On the opposite 
bank we were met by the first adigar 
in great splendour, preceded by the 
silver rod, two men cracking their 
whips, and followed by a suwarne ter 
elephants, music, and dancers ; one af 
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the elephants was kept at a distance, be- 
ing mao, as they termed it, meaning that 
he would immediately attack his compa- 
nions if suffered to come near them. 

A distance of three miles brought us 
tp Candy, surrounded by woody hills 
Some- two thousand feet high. The 
town is larger than I expected, thfe 
streets broad and handsome, though 
at present only formed by native 
houses. On this occasion they were 
lined with plantain-trees, bearing fruit, 
and decorated with flags and flowers, 
which gave the town a very gay appear- 
ance. . vfe were met at its entrance by 
the principal European inhabitants, 
and drove up to a small cluster of bun* 
galows, dignified by the name of the 
u Pavilion,” being the residence of the 
governor. The principal of these 
w is a remarkably pretty room 
of a circular form, connected with the 
others by covered walks, now beauti- 
fully decorated with flowers of various 
sorts, especially that of the areka, a 
sweet-scented palm- We were here in- 
troduced to the officers of the station, 
and then went to the house of Mr. 
Sawers, the collector of the district, 
who had asked us to be his guests dur- 
ing our stay in Candy. . 

The town of Candy is reckoned 
healthy, as well as the country lor 
aboiit a mile round, beyond w hich th< 
Europeans seldom extend their drives ; 
the river Malavigonga almost .sur- 
rounds it; arid the malaria, as J have 


his door, which he supposed was a dog, 
but the track through his garden in the 
morning proved it to have been a 
“ cheta, or small leopard. The royal 
tiger is not found in the island, but 
bears, leopards, hy&mas, jackals, and 
tiger-cats are numerous, besides elks, 
wild hogs, buffaloes deer. & c. &c. ; and 
near Jaffna, at the northern extremity, 
a large baboon is very common and 
fearless. An acquaintance of ours 
having, on one occasion, shot at a 
young oue, the mother came Ixddly up 
and wrested the gun out of his hand 
without doing him any injury. The 
ouran-outang is unknown. 

Septemi/er lo. — We were visited by 
all the European society of the city, 
and by many of the Caudian chiefs in 
their extraordinary state dresses; a 
drawing given me by Looko llanda, 
and done by himself, showing a gt*»d 
deal of uncultivated genius, represents 
them in three different costumes, but, 
even in the undress, preserving the 
same enormous circumference of hip 
as on state occasions. The Bishop liad 
a deputation of the Buddhist priests to 
wait upon him, of various ages, and ail 
dressed in long yellow robes, their sa- 
cred colour, with the right arm and 
shoulder bare, and th *xr leads ami 
eyebrows closely shawm Not 
ago the^e holy men would not enter u 
| room with a woman, or look at 

J her if they met by accident; m.u, 
however* they are not mj senspul^u> 


before observed, is peculiarly felt on / and although the- t hb*r nf the part; , 
the shores of rivers, I should think, who seemed the principal, turm-u 

however, that the great changes in the his c\es towards m*\ hN ftJh'U'is 
temperature must be unfriendly to look**! at nw%o\er th nuiml fan whirb 
many constitutions; and, indeed, 1 they all carried, with much euriosr\. 
have since been told that pulmonary The Bishop, by mean k of an interpret e 
complaints are .frequent. After an ex- held a long conversation with them, 
tremely hot day, the night was so cold and ascertained that tiny were of t hv 


m to make a good blanket, and sleep- 
ing with closed windows, very desir- 
able, and even then l awoke chilly. 
The house we were iu, a lower-roomed 
one, stands at the foot of a hill covered 
with jungle, in which I heard parrots, 
monkey*, and jungle-fowl ; it also 
abounds with the smaller beasts of 
prey# and Mr. Sawers told me, that 
the night before our arrival, he was 
*woke by some animal scratching at 


same sect with the Jams, whose tent 
pies he had tmjuewtiy visited in \ a - 
rious parts of India* and w huh he had 
always suspected, though the latter hud 
dented their identity, llir senior pric-i 
read, or rather chanted, a few line* »>ni 
of one of their sacred hooks; it* sound 
it h rather a pleasing language, but 
almost all their principal wcml» end in 
a burden of hum. hum, hum, -~uiu&kaJ 
certainly* bat esceuriv^ty tedious. 
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I have been much interested by an 
account I have just heard of a tribe of 
wild men, called the “Veddahs,” or 
hunters, who'live in the recesses of the 
forests; they are found in various 

S arto, but are most numerous in the 
istrict of Vedahratte, from whence 
they derive their name, on the south- 
east side, towards Trincdmalee ; there 
are, it seems, two tril>es of these peo- 
ple, the village and the forest Veddah, 
but they profess to hold no intercourse 
with each other. Those of the forest 
live entirely by the chase and on fruits 
and never cultivate the ground ; they 
have no habitations, but usually sleep 
under the tret's, and when alarmed 
climb them for safety; they use bows 
and arrows, ami steal up dose* to their 
game Ik* fore they shoot ; they track the 
animal, if only wounded, by its Mood 
till they come sufficiently near to take 
aim a second time. As the forests 
abound with deer, & c M they live well, 
and some of the caste will occasionally 
come down into ♦ho villages to barter 
their game for rice, iron, and doth ; 
their language is a dialect of the Cin- 
galese. They believe in evil spirits, 
but have no notion of a God, or of a 
state of future rewards and punish- 
ments, and consider it to be a matter 
of perfect inditVerenoe whether they do 
e\il or p*h 1. Tin* \illagc Veddahs 
lane main traits in common with their 
more > nage brethren, but they live in 
huts, and cultivate tin* ground, though 
' hev abo seek their principal subsist- 
ence in the forest*. In themselves 
tbe\ are a pr.tccithlc tribe, never coni- 
meueiug. but c;im 1> pre vailed on to 
join m am insurrection, and, during 
the Gandhm Mmavignty, were fre- 
quently employed as mercenary troops 
in couunoMous in the interior. Sir 
Ivlnard Harm s made an attempt to 
civilize tin* wilder trilie, by ljaviug 
some of them brought, down into the 
plains ; giving them food, doilies, & c.; 
h<* also gave prizes for the best shot 
among them with the bow and arrow, 
but they seldom hit the mark even at 
a moderate distance ; their custom of 
stealing time upon their prey before 
they shoot will account for this. Al- 
though these mm liked their treatment j 


so much as to be unwilling to return 
to their forests, no further good seems 
to have followed from the experiment. 

We took a very beautiful ride this 
evening, setting out by the borders of 
a small lake near the centre of the 
town, which is said in a great measure 
to occasion its salubrity ; it was formed 
out of a morass by the last king. A 
quarter of an hours ride brought us to 
one of the most magnificent and strik- 
ing views which I ever beheld; an 
immense amphitheatre lay before us, 
of which the boundaries were lofty 
mountains of every form, covered more 
than half-way to their summits with 
foliage ; Doomberra Peak (its native 
name is Hoonisgirikandy), about six 
thousand feet high, lay partly buried 
in clouds ; the plain beneath us was 
like the most cultivated park scenery, 
with the river running over rocks 
through its centre; the only thing 
wanted to complete the picture, and 
which the eye sought in vain, was a 
vestige of human life: nothing but an 
occasional Hindoo temple was to be 
seen in places where noblemen's seats 
might well have stood. Native huts 
there doubtless were ; for. Insides that 
the Candian district is populous, the 
coco-palm, of which a few clumps were 
seen, pointed them out : villages are 
universally marked by these trees, 
which are not elsewhere common in 
the provinces ; but till one is close 
upon them, the huts are not to he dis- 
tinguished from the surrounding jungle, 
so that the whole country looked like 
a glorious desert. The hanks of the 
river, along which we rode some dis- 
tance, are here, as elsewhere, the most 
productive of fever ; it is called the 
“ Candian fever," and appears to la? ati 
intermittent, which arrives at its height 
on the eleventh day, and, like all others 
of the sort in a tropical climate, is liable 
to return at any period. Iky end the 
mountains the country is even said to 
l>e more baneful and dangerous to tra- 
vel through; but, from the want of 
roads, little intercourse is kept up fur- 
ther in the interior. We returned 
home long after the sun had set, which 
here is speedily followed by darkness,* 
our road illuminated by myriads of 
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fireflies, larger and more brilliant than 
any which 1 have before seen in India; 
accustomed as I have now been for two 
years to these insects, I could not avoid 
a momentary start as they lit upou me, 
so perfectly do they resemble sparks of 
fire. The air, after very great heat, 
had cooled so rapidly as to make me 
glad to button up my habit ; but it was 
very delightful, and 1 have not often 
enjoyed a ride more. 

We dined in the king’s palace with 
Mr. and Mrs. Downing. This is a 
very long low building, at the extre- 
mity of the town, painted white, .with 
stone gateways ; its front extending 
nearly two hundred yards ; a hexago- 
nal building of two stories terminates 
it at one end, in which we were re- 
ceived; the rooms we saw are small 
and low, with curious grotesque figures 
carved on the walls. Here the monarch 
used to show himself in state to his j 
people, with a wife on either hand ; j 
for, though the Candian females of 
rank have seldom been seen bv Euro- 
peans, they were not before the con 
quest kept in seclusion. At the other 
end of the palace are the women’s apart- j 
ments. 

The horrible practice of female in- j 
fenticide still prevails in some districts i 
of the island ; in the last general een- j 
sus, taken in 1821 , the number of males j 
exceeded by twenty thousand that of 
• fejnales; in one district there were to 
every hundred men but fifty-five wo- j 
men, and in those parts where th“ j 
numbers were equal, the population i 
was almost exclusively Mussulman. ! 
The strange custom of one woman | 
having two, or even more, huskmds J 
and the consequent difficulty of marry j 
iug their daughters, in a country w here 
to live single is disgraceful, seem to he 
the causes of this unnatural custom. 
An astrologer is consulted on the birth 
of a female child, and if he pronounces 
her to have been born under evil aus- 
pices, she is exposed alive in the woods 
to be destroyed by beasts of prey or by 
ants, generally, I was happy to hear, 
without the consent of the mother. 

September 1 7. — We visited this morn- 
ing some of the Buddhist temples ; the 
principal one, which contains the re- 


cumbent figure of Buddh, is a square 
building, with sixteen pillars of ma- 
sonry supporting the root. The figure 
is of a colossal size, about thirty feet ’ 
long, cut out of the rock, and there are 
several small figures placed round it, 
some in the common attitude of sitting 
w ith the legs crossed, others standing ; 
many of them are painted a bright 
yellow, and the ceiling and walls are 
also of the most glaring colours ; strong 
smelling flowers were, as usual, ranged 
as an ottering before the image ; and in 
the same row with the smaller ones 
were placed two hells, the sacred sym- 
bol, covered up with great cart*. Al- 
though the priests touched them w ith 
reverence, they showed no reluctance 
to uncover them for our gratification. 

Adjoining this i> a smaller temple, 
enclosing another image of lluddh. in 
the sitting posture, of human propor- 
tions, and carved with considerable 
skill; the countenance i'* pleasing, with 
some resemblance to the Cingalese. 
Many images surround him in relief; 
one is of Siva, with four arms and his 
usual attributes of the lotus and the 
cobra de capello ; soiie* c : < •'dih > stir* 
rounding the figure of Bud.ih would 
s**em to prove a coma eta <n b« tw**« a his 
worship and tie* Egyptian idolatry 
The (’ingnU>e colour the Matm-s ut 
their Us.d gi'e n j «q il In tl;.* «. \ < . 

which last cercinonv 1- •mpp'w •! to * « j - 
fer a Miperior degree < *t‘ lu >i i . m.d ■ 
done w ith much luvsnu \ *o.d u y 

Some smaller figur* ’.of Buddh .t> . * t 
neatly executed in b/a-s ) *> ;.< * 
indeed the natives *•»*, -;n to b.:\ ■■ t j 
markable h,r cnr\ mg. ‘ f 1 

ing how \(*rv few then* or por'*' no .* 
for improvement <’;m b ■. 

Jn another temple we v,t\* shov * , 
w ith extraordinary re ejeie e, m ue ,■ 
hes of bone taken out of Ka;a n 

tomb at the time of our occupation < Y 
('andy, when all the rovul tomb* v. ere 
broken open, ami gold and 
considerable value found. Thu me 
tery immediately adjoins this tempb. , 
the tornba are of atone, ttnaudy enough 
sculptured, and much injured by the 
violence used in fbreing them open; 
the kings' and queens’ stand on opposite 
sides* and then? is little to mcomxnend 
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the spot except some noble pecnul -trees 
overhanging the tombs, whicn prove 
the royal family to have been Hindoos. 
The temples in Candy are very nume- 
rous, as they were considered indispen- 
sable appendages to great men’s houses ; 
lights are kept burning in the greater 
number, and the* heat, added to the 
strong perfume of the flowers, makes it 
very' unpleasant to remain in them for 
more than a few minutes. The famous 
one containing the tooth of Huddh we 
ha*l not time to visit, but we were shown 
a facsimile of the precious relic, mow 
like a M ild l>east*s tusk than a human 
tooth : it is kept in a golden case', set 
with precious stones, and this is en- 
cIomh} within four others, all of gold 
and increasing in size, and all studded 
with jewels; no relic Mas ever more 
sumptuouvl\ enshrined, or more devout- 
ly worshipped. 'When we obtained pos- 
session of it, the Candians submitted 
quietly to our rule, believing that its 
owners haw an undisputed title to their 
crow n. 

Adjoining the lake, in the centre of 
the tewn. is a Buddhist college, where 
fort\ prints live under strict discipline, 
chicth occtipud in religious duties and 
in teaching: their houses are of the best 
sort in Candy, of one story, with clay 
walls and tiled. Two temples and a 
large room for their meetings are w ith- 
in the enclosure of the monastery, the 
roof of the latter of which is supported 
by immense pillars, each of a single 
stone, mar twenty fevt liigh. From 
within these walls, which arc close to I 
Mr. Sawers* house, the sounds of tlio 
tom -r<un and gongs heat, in honour of 
Be' idol are perpetually heart!. 

But to return to our morning’s ox- 
eurshm : from the cemetery we visited 
the n CM- Mission School, just erected, on 
a hill immediately opjKisite to it, under 
the care of Mr. Browning, the only 
missionary at imwnt here; the Bishop 
heard the children read and repeat their 
lessons in English, Malabar, and Cin- 
galese; he was exceedingly pleased 
with their progress, and with the esta- 
blishment. altogether ; it was, indeed, 
an interesting sight ; the children 
looked happy, anxious to say their les- 
and very proud when they re- 


ceived commendation. There was one 
little l>oy who particularly attracted my 
attention by the eager w f ay in which f 
after the Bishop had examined him, he 
brought his book to me. I could only 
understand the English* but this he 
read fluently, and appeared to under- 
stand. The situation of the school is 
well chosen, and very beautiful ; and 
the whole establishment the Bishop 
considered as well conducted and of 
great promise. There are tw f o other 
schools, altogether containing from 
eighty-five to ninety children, which 
I was too much tired to accompany the 
Bishop to visit; he spoke favourably 
of both. 

In the evening we accompanied the 
governor to the tunnel which he has 
recently had cut through a hill of con- 
siderable height, over which the road 
was formerly carried from the ferry 
into Candy. Its length is nearly five 
hundred feet, with sufficient height and 
width to admit of carriages passing 
through it. From thence we descended 
to the river, through most beautiful 
scenery. It really is melancholy to 
see so lovely a country rendered almost 
uninhabitable during the greatest part 
of the year, in some places even to the 
natives, by the pestilential malaria. 
We passed the ruins of a small village, 
which an engineer officer told me was 
last year entirely dispeopled by fever. 
He had built it for the accommodation 
of a gang of workmen, who were em- 
ployed in erecting a bridge ; and, on 
his return, after a very short absence, 
desert, all its inhabitants 
having either died, or fled to preserve 
their lives. Most of the workmen em- 
ployed by Government here are CafFre*. 
The first generation appear to stand 
the climate well, but their children are 
very liable to pulmonary affections. 
From the river we ascended by a path- 
way barely four feet wide, which led 
us a distance of two miles round the 
side of a hili till we emerged again on 
the great road leading to Colombo. 
This path is cut through thick iungle, 
with the river running through the val- 
ley, which is here very narrow, at a 
considerable depth below us. It was 
extremely beautify, but the passing 
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through so thick a mass of foliage af- 
fected me towards the end of the ride 
with a feeling of sickness and suffoca- 
tion, which gave me a very good notion 
of what the country must be during 
the unhealthy season. Kepassing the 
tunnel. Sir Edward Barnes made the 
Caffres set up a yell, which, reverbe- 
rating against its roofs and sides, had 
a most savage, wild effect. Again we 
were lit home by fire-flies, and I saw a 
solitary glowworm, of a size and bril- 
liancy far exceeding those of England : 
they are not common in India. 

We met a large party at the pari l ion 
in the evening. The (Jandian market 
is miserably supplied: poultry is nearly 
all imported from Goa and Cochin ; 
sheep soon rot and die off in the luxu- 
riant pasture ; and l>eef, though in most 

E laces reckoned fine, is not always go<xl j 
ere. The woods supply them with J 
venison and game of all sorts, but the j 
former is seldom fat. In the governor’s j 
garden a few English vegetables are 
brought to some perfection, but, gene- 
rally speaking, even here they succeed 
ill; and the top of the coco-palm is the 
only good indigenous one I have seen, 
and as this is very costly, the tree being 
killed by cutting it oft, it of course is 
not common. 

We have seen a few of the talipot- 
palms, but not in blossom ; the circum- 
ference of a single leaf, of which the 
fans I mentioned are made, is oftei 
from twenty-five to thirty feet. A 
branch of the blossom was brought to 
me; it resembles that of the palm tribe 
in general, and is curious merely from 
the circumstance of the tree never 
flowering till it is fifty years old, and 
immediately after, dying. 

September 1 8 , Sunday, -Early this 
morning the Bishop held a Confirma- 
tion; there were seven native candi- 
dates and twenty Europeans; and he 
afterwards preached at the usual time 
of morning service. There is no 
Church, but the hall of audience, where 


sight to see Christian worship per- 
formed, and a Christian bishop blessing 
his congregation, a part of which was 
native, in the very spot where the most 
horrid cruelties were exercised not 
more than ten years ago. How little 
could such an event at that time have 
been contemplated ! Evening service 
was performed here for the first time, 
and by the Bishop’s desire it is to be 
continued. Mr. Perring, the Colonial 
chaplain, preached. The mission has 
been established about six years. 

After church, 1 rode with Sir Edward 
Barnes to the spot w here the massacre 
of two hundred Europeans ttx>k place, 
immediately tx*fore the final conquest v*f 
( amly. Major Davies, the officer com- 
manding the corjK. had, on evacuating 
the town, a measure in itself. Sir Edward 
Barnes said, improper and unnecessary, 
stipulated that the men should U* al- 
lowed to cross the country in safety to 
Trincomalee, and that the king should 
proride them with hoaN to pass the 
river. On arriv intr at its borders, how - 
ever, no boats were to U* a* en, and it 
was then further ind'-tt-d on that the 
soldiers should lav down ihrir arms. 
To this condition Major Davi-s 
infatuated enough to consent. although 
their previous conduct had giv«n Inn 
; ample reason tn MCpi’t t/ie g‘M*d t.sllh 
of government. 'i h»* result was 
as might have l«*en anticipated; »he 
men, with the exo prnm of v% ho 

i escaped wounded to Ti mcoinnl*' . 
all massacred. Major Davn-’s iff 
spared, from a kind of horeanaPb' tid- 
ing. as being the indiv idual w tth w h» tn 
the treaty had I wen made; bur he 
the remainder of Inn life at Candy. un- 
noticed by the Europeans and, at laM, 
adopted the dress and habits of rn»* 
natives. A half-caste sun of his *tdl 
lives in the place, supported by a Mnail 
pension from govermiunt. A large 
flat stone, elevated on lesvr ones, vs as 
shown me as the place whence the king 
beheld the massacre; and a tree *m the 


the Kings of Candy held their courts, spot when* the negotiation v*a* held 
is used as such ; it is a long room, of still bears the name of 44 Major l>a- 
which the wooden pillars, having the vies** tree.” 

lotus carved on their capitals, are the Chi going to the Pavilion in the 
only ornamental parts remaining. It evening to dinner, we found a large 
iras a most interesting and affecting bear, that had jtwt imu caught it* the 
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north of the island, fastened before the 
door : it was Ijlack, with a long whitish 
snout, but it was too dark to examine 
it very minutely ; and as it was merely 
confined by a rope to a bush, which bent 
w ith the struggles it made to get loose, 
and roared and harked in a furious 
manner, I was not anxious to become 
more closely acquainted with it. 

Our acquaintance, Looko Banda, 
generally accompanied us on our even- 
ing rides : he was very anxious to in- 
troduce his wi\es and daughters to me, 
and I w as quit** as much so to see them ; 
but my time had l>een so constantly 
occupied from the moment of my ar- 
rival, that I was obliged to leave Candy 
without, visiting them. Our departure 
took place early in the morning of the 
19th. We rode to the Botanical Gar- 
dens, the mountains to the east afford- 
ing ^belter from the sun tor some hours 
after in* i* risen. I saw some very 
curious plants among others the An- 
nuito shrub, which stains the linger 
a bright \ellow on bruising it. and is 
used a> a d\c by the natives ; a species 
of air plant, which has no root, nor any 
visible means of obtaining nourishment, 
and requires to I** merely suspended in 
the oprn air, sheltered from the sun : 
when plaited, or frequently watered, 
it dies. Tin* specimen I saw had a 
small brown sweet-scented blossom, 
and looked quite healthy. These gar- 
<lt nx art* onl) in their infancy? but very 
flourishing. The death of tfieir super- 
intendent. Mr. Moon, has, for the pre- 
sent. put a stop to their improvement ; 
the situation is U'mitiful, but, txdng 
near the river, is not healthy. At, 
Ootian Candy w*e again slept, and rid- 
ing to Ball\ pore,. breakfasted at Vean- 
pxide, and arrived at St. Sebastian's in 
n heavy storm of thunder and rain, 
alsmt five* o’clock in the evening of the 
‘joth. We had the happiness of find- 
ing Emily perfectly well, and of re- 
ceiving good accounts of Harriet. We 
both of us enjoyed the excursion ex- 
tremely, and only wished for time to 
have wen more of the beauties of this 
lovely island. 

I was much struck with the almost to- 
tal absence of small birds in the interior. 
It is supposed that serpents, with which 


I the island abounds, destroy the eras : 
I some destructive agent of this kind 
there must be, in a place peculiarly 
adapted for their increase; and this, 
certainly, seems the most obvious. I 
saw r parrots of various sorts, pigeons, 
cranes, and heard jungle-fowls and 
pheasants. Pea-fowls abound in the 
interior, and the honey-bird, which 
points out where the !>ees have built 
their combs, is found here. There are 
only four snakes ascertained to be 
poisonous ; the cobra de capello is the 
most common, but its bite is not so cer- 
tainly fatal as that of the tic polonga, 
which destroys life in a few minutes. 
These are fortunately scarce ; experi- 
ments have been frequently made on the 
subtlety of its poison ; the first bite will 
kill a fowl in less than a minute, but 
frequent repetitions seem to destroy its 
force, and very considerable provoca- 
tion is required to make the animal 
bite, as if it was sensible its power of 
injury was weakened, or even quite 
lost. 1 had a specimen given me by 
an officer at a small station between 
Ootian Candy and Kadoogarnarvoa 
Pass ; it was a young one, and had not 
attained the ordinary sixe of between 
four and five feet. Its head was nearly 
triangular, the back of it grey, ana 
under the throat a light yellow. The 
back was regularly spotted with brown, 
and the tail short and tapering. It is 
at all times indolent, and will not at- 
tack unless it is irritated. The boa 
constrictor is occasionally found of the 
enormous length of thirty feet. The 
bite is not poisonous, but its sixe ren- 
ders it extremely formidable, though 
the stories of its attacking so large an 
animal as a buffalo, or even a cheta, 
seem quite untrue : it preys upon goats, 
fowls, and the smaller game. AIli» 
gators, of a very forge size, are nume- 
rous in the rivers. The flying leech, 
which I never heard of before, is very 
common in the jungles in the interior : 
and the native troops, on their march to 
Candy, suffered very severely from their 
bites, occasionally even to the loss of 
life or limb : their legs were covered 
with them, and streamed with blood. 

I saw one of these animals on a horse’s 
leg; it is much smaller than the con* 
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toon leech ; the large** is, when a* rest, 
oo* more than hair an inch long, and 
may be extended till it becomes as thin 
t& a fine string. The smaller ones are 
very minute; they possess the power 
of springing, by means of a filament, 
to a considerable distance, and are very 
annoying to cattle and horses. There 
are also large black scorpions, lizards, 
cameleons, &c., &c., and an astonishing 
variety of insects, with which we are, 
as yet, but imperfectly acquainted. 
The most curious of these are the leaf- 
insects, which assume the shape, size, 
and general appearance of the leaf on 
which they feed so exactly, that it is 
only on examination one becomes 
aware of their real character. I saw 
several, but the most extraordinary 
was one which lived on a thorny plant, 
the body of which resembled a stick, 
and was covered with, thorns, like the 
shrub. I have bad ieveral of these 
given me, together with a black scor- 
pion, and some other insects in spirits, 
which I hope some day or other to 
take home ; and I have also collected 
and dried as many fiowers as came 
within my reach. 

The precious stones, for which 
Ceylon is famous, are reckoned less 
valuable than those of the western con- 
tinent. The emerald is, perhaps, the 
only one not found in the island ; the 
amethyst is the most common ; anti on 
• the old road to, Candy, through the 
Seven Cories, large pieces are often 
struck out by horses" hoofs, but they 
are seldom found without a flaw. The 
cat"*-eye and the sapphire, when of a 
large size, are beautiful and very valu- 
able: the topaz, ruby, formaline, dia- 
mond, and various others, are also 
found in most abundance in the dis- 
trict of Matora* A kind friend has 
procured me specimens 6f ml in their 
rough state, which I consider a valu- 
able acquisition. The cinnamon-stone 
is, l believe, peculiar to Ceylon, and is 
probably so called from its colour re- 
sembling that of the cinnamon leaf on 
its first appearance. The natives set 
them with great neatness, and with 
means apparently very inadequate to 
the work. The fruits seem to me very 
much the same a* those of India, with 
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the addition of the mangos teen, but this 
is now out of season. 

September 23.— We left Colombo* 
early this morning in the governor's 
carriage, having bid adieu the preceding 
evening to him and Lady Barnes, which 

* The following address from the acting 
Archdeacon and Clergy of Colombo was sent 
to the Bishop previous to his leaving Co- 
lombo. 

** To the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta. 

“ May it please your Lordship, 

44 We, the acting Archdeacon and Clergy of 
thin archdeaconry , acknowledge with thankful- 
ness the benefits we have received from your 
lordship’s visitation of this part of your dio- 
cese. We ascril>e it to the rather of lights, 
from whom every good and every perfect gilt 
cometh, that your Lordship ha* lieen mule tlis 
chosen instrument, as we trust, for promoting 
the spiritual benefit a* well of th»» clergy over 
whom He has appointed you overseer, as of 
all orders of men who have come within the 
sphere of your lordship’s influence. 

** We feel if necessarv, mv Lord, to rev nun 
the full utterance of our feel mi's on 'bis n> .vi- 
sion, but we must l*eg to }je allowed *0 expr* '•'» 
our ardent hope* that y«*ur denied ju‘v, 
lour unwearied ***,»!, rnur tud.cio is h^hiv-U, 
and yourmos* conciliatory kmdrie-., niaj have 
pnelueed in u* de.ircs, not mefhefind, Co 
pres* forward ourselves also m our ho*y %</cs- 
tion. 

“ 'Hie encouragement we have siM»?i*dlv d« 
rived from jour Lordship * pn eno* snu-.j 1 
us tends greatly to strengthen our hands. In 
the consciousness thv, bv rio* grace e pr,,\< 
den ce of our heavenly hVh* r, we h-4*.e - 

lively and indnrid nails r t*. • #an * wise and 
a !T>r. donate counsellor, ar.il in recx^nuni;. ri.i . 
tie that connects u* with J»if Lr>rdv, , , v-e 
feel more than cvt>r that, we an e J.-,. 1 *. 
l*ourer* together, pecnbarH i ailed ?.p«n ’ > 
bear one am>» hers burdens, and *«» pro* 4.# 
otic another to love and to wor r v 

“ In conclusion, mv f.orti, [u\ that cf**» 
ffreat Sfwplif »l and llidtop of not *.mt* nn. 
sfill more richly endow you with Hi* he-iv-Ms 
graeft, strengthening you for thegr*»*l ft f o 
which he ha* called you. prolonging vour \ i* 
luable life for the good of lb* Cburrb and 
people, and at length, after having Ivmovr d 
yon as Hi# servant to gather into 1 L* hdd 
great number* from among tlvw* m im 
tiona, may give you, bother with tie in, ;n 
abundant entrance into His heavenly king, 
dom. 

** Jams# M. 8. Outtn*, Acting Archdeacon . 
H. GA»r$T»rr t Colonial Cnaphuu* 

A. Arwovb, Cfdontal Chaplain. 

J. II. 1>, fiUaffSsr. Colonial Chaplain, 
ftAMtrirti LAWlvnici£,(Thard> 

Jokcpb Kmomt, Church Missionary. 

C. David, Colonial Chaplain, 

44 Colombo, Bepiember $St, 
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ve did with much regret, for we have 
received great and invariable kindness 
from both ; indeed, the hospitality 
which we huve met with from the so- 
ciety of Colombo in general has been 
very gratifying : and we look forward 
with pleasure to a renewal of our 
visit, v hieli we hope to effect for a 
short period next year, if the season 
should be favourable for a voyage to 
Jaffna, which tin* Bishop purposes visit- 
ing from the coast. 

At Pal tura we again were driven by 
Mr. Rodney to Cultura, where, in a 
very pretty bungalow, belonging to 
Mr.’ I ,a\ard, commanding a lieautiful 
view of the river and the sea, we break- 
fasted. The rivers in Ce\ Ion are very 
seldom navigable far inland : (luring 
the dry season there is not a sufficient 
depth of water, and in the rains they 
rise so rapidly from the mountain tor- 
rents, that it is dangerous to venture on 
them. (hi those near i'olomlto, we 
were told that some hundred ffat-bot- 
tomed taints were moored for (lie pur- 
pose of fishing, in which large families 
resided, who had no other dwellings; 
all the rivers and lakes, as well as the 
sen, utamnd w ith lisii . We spent some 
hours very agreeably with Mr. Layjrrd, 
eat our tiffin with Sir and Mrs. Rod- 
ney, amt then proci*eded to Ben Totte, 
vrhetv we again passed the night. 

St'ptrft&r 24. 1/ong before day- 
break we were on our way to Badda- 
pame. At Ambkmgodde we break- 
fasted, and at Ketmery left the main 
road, and wound through very narrow 
paths, and over broken bridges, scarcely 
passable e\ on to a palanquin, across a 
tlat swampy country, till we arrived 
at the first river which we hnd crossed 
on leaving Galle, but some miles higher 
u|*. The country then improved into 
great tieauty, and at the end of about 
two miles we came within sight of a 
church on the summit of a hill, with 
the house of one of the missionaries, 
Mr. Mayor, immediately adjoining it, 
and that of Mr. Ward on another emi- 
nence Hose to it, forming altogether a 
landscape of singular and interesting 
beauty. We ascended by a steep road 
to Mr. Mayor’s, where we found the 
families of the two missionaries, and 


some of our friends from Galle, await- 
ing our arrival. At the foot of this 
hill, the river we had recently crossed 
winds through what has the appear* 
ance of a richly-dressed lawn, while all 
around rise mountains, one above the 
other, to a considerable height, and in 
an endless variety of shape. On oar 
right was the church, a very pretty 
building, and behind us stood Mr. 
Ward’s house. The whole scene was 
peculiarly interesting. Here we found 
two very young men, with their wives 
and children, separated from all Eu- 
ropean society by many miles of coun- 
try impassable, save in two directions, 
even to palanquins, devoting them- 
selves entirely to the service of their 
Maker, in spreading his religion among 
the heathen, and in the education of 
their families. The tw o families, indeed, 
seem to form but Qjie household, living 
together in Christian ' fellowship, ana 
w ith no other object but to serve their 
(iod, and do their duty to their neigh- 
bour. 1 have seldom been more grati- 
fied, I may say affected, than by this 
sight. I am aware how strong a pre- 
judice there exists in many quarters to 
missions in general, but I felt that if 
one of their strongest opponents could 
have witnessed what I then did, and 
could have informed himself of the 
real good that is doing (not here Alone, 
but by the other missionaries in the 
island) by the silent, judicious, and 
unwearied labours of these good men, 
his opposition must have ceased. Mr. 
Mayor, who is son to our neighbour at 
Shawhury, was originally brought up 
in the medical line, and passed a very 
good examination ; his surgical and 
medical knowledge are invaluable to 
himself and his neighbours, so far re* 
inoveu aa they are from all assistance; 
and even during die short time we 
were his guests, we fbund their use in 
a sudden attack our little girl had, 
brought on by fhtigue and over-exer- 
tion. 

September 25, Sunday . — The Bishop 
consecrated the church and afterwards 
the burial-ground this morning: almost 
all the European residents from Galle 
and a great number of natives were as- 
sembled to witness this ceremony ; and, 
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I think, the peculiar circumstances 
under which it was performed must 
have rendered it highly interesting to 
the greater part of the congregation ; 
at least, if I may judge of their feel- 
ings by my own. The Bishop preached, 
and in the afternoon confirmed thirteen 
persons, all of whom, save three, were 
Cingalese ; making, together with five 
who had been previously confirmed at 
Galle, fifteen recently converted natives 
in this mission, four of whom received 
the Sacrament. 

In the evening the Bishop examined 
6ome of the scholars, and heard them 
read and construe a chapter of the 
New Testament from English into Cin- 
galese. This station has been esta- 
blished six years, and if the lives of 
the missionaries are spared; there is 
every reasonable hope, with God’s 
blessing, of its being productive of ex- 
tensive good. 

September 26. — We left Baddagame 
in palanquins, along the banks of the 
river, which was too much swollen by 
heavy rains, lately fallen, to admit of 
our going in boats; indeed the track 
was in some parts covered with water, 
so deep that it nearly entered my pa- 
lanquin, and was very fatiguing to the 
poor bearers. In the afternoon we ar- 
rived at Galle, and resumed our former 
apartments at Mr. Sansoni's. 

In the expectation of being able to 
sail to-morrow, the Bishop set off imme- 
diately to visit Mrs. Gist*; rue's school. 
My poor little girl was still suffering 
under the effects of her recent attack 
at Baddagame, which prevented rnv 
accompanying him ; this 1 very much 
regretted, when, on his return, he gave 
me an account of the establishment, 
which had pleased him very much, 
and which reflected great credit on 
Mrs. Gisborne's good sense and good 
management. 

We were detained two dap at Galle 
by unfavourable winds, for it is impos- 
sible to leave the harbour unJestj it 
blow* from a particular quarter. 

Early in the morning of the 29th we 

re-embarked, our party being aug- 
mented by a son of Mr, EayartlX and 

one of Captain Dri burgh's (the com- 
mandant at Galle), the latter of whom 
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was on his way to Bishop's College, as 
one of the new students. 

Our visit to Ceylon has afforded us 
very great pleasure and interest, from 
its agreeable society*, the beauty of its 
scenery, its curiosities, and, far above 
all, from the religious state of the na- 
tive inhabitants. I have heard it said, 
that the number of Christians on the 
coast, and amongst our settlements, do 
not fall far short of half a million ; 
very many of these*, undoubtedly, are 
merely nominally such, who have no 
objection to attend our church, and 
even would, if they were allowed, par- 
take without scruple in her rites; and 
then, perhaps, the same evening, offer 
a propitiatory sacrifice to the ilex il ! 
Still, the numl>er of real Christians is 
very considerable: the congregations 
in the native churches are good ; and 
the numbers who came for confirma- 
tion {none were, of course, admitted 
of whose fitness their ministers were 
not well convinced) was extremely 
gratifying. I think the Bishop eon- 
firmed al>ove three hundivd. 

The Church MisMonaiy has 

four stations, -Nellore, Baddagame, 
Cotta, and Candy, supplied at present 
with but six missionaries* were its 
funds sufficient, there would, perban-, 
lx.* no limit* to which its Iveuefe »:d 
effects might not extend * buf dm .duml 
is too poor to do much r’«*r If, and 
must mainly dejxmd on os fi n » ds at 
home for assistance. C.is*v r\ew m 
considerable force, but it is. pi i haps, 
more political than r» i’ji'.ui < aM«\ 
That of the Chaliet* I h,i’. i aln.uly 
mentioned : there is aia-Mu r. mi l*.w< r, 
called Bhodt-f'/' who-.* !r;h* w j* r 
originally degmded i<»r siting t • 
their W omen ar** f »rtm • te< h h a hire** 
proportion of the Cingalese are how- 
ever, on an equalbv in tin-* ir-per?, 
and have no ohjietiou to following any 

liberal profusion. At (*awh fhr po- 
pulation is scrupulously divided into 
castes, which include all the dtjfemj! 

rtv»»kn twill , but ti- OIU' 

oudf* quitt* excluded from Jill inter- 
course with their countrymen, The 
name 1 have forgotten, hut I was told 

that they lived in the deepest misery, 
from which no good behaviour on their 
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part could raise them. On meeting a 
Candian of any rank they are forced 
to pay hizh the same reverence that 
this last would do to his king. 

The worship of Bnddh is the pre- 
vailing religion in Candy, as well as in 
other parts of the island, and there are 
also among the Candians some nominal 
Christians, who use his doctrines as a 
charm against evil spirits ; this pro- 
vince has, however, been for too snort 
a time under Christian government, to 
expect any very considerable effects 
from our intercourse with its natives. 

The Candians are a much handsomer 
and finer race than the Cingalese, the 
latter of v lioni are short and slightly 
made, with countenances a good deal 
resembling the images of Buddh. Jn 
our journey to Candy I was much 
pleaded with the readiness and zeal 
with which the men used to push the 
carriages up the steep bills, or hold 
them hack in their descent. On the 
coast there is a great mixture of inha- 
bitants descendants of the Dutch and 
Portuguese a> wdl as Malays, and 
iu.m\ others from the continent. There 
an* Mussulmans and Hindoos in all 
parts, hut no great proportion of the 
latter. 

The climate on the south and south- 
west oust is particular!} fine tor a 
to pica! country : the thermometer at 


Colombo ranges from 75° to 86° or 
87°, seldom exceeding the latter, though 
so near the line. This is partly to be 
attributed to the constant sea-breezes, 
and partly to its sharing m the winds 
and rains of the two moiffoons which 
blow at different periods on the Mala- 
bar and Coromandel coasts. It is not 
generally injurious to European consti- 
tutions either there or to the north; 
and 1 have seen several individuals, 
apparently in the enjoyment of health, 
though without colour, who have never 
l>een out of the island. Last year 
Ceylon suffered from sickness, in com- 
mon with all India, very severely, 
which only ceased when the rains set 
in, they having been preceded by aa 
unusual drought 

Sir Edward Barnes interests himself 
much in the improvement of the na- 
tives ; the roads which he is making 
must contribute essentially to their 
prosperity and comfort, and he is at- 
tempting to introduce among them the 
system of entail ; at present property is 
subdivided into the minutest portions, 
even to the coco-tree, the 154th part 
of one of which I have seen advertised 
for sale. W hile this custom, with that 
of forced labour, lasts, the island must 
lie poor ; in fact, glorious as it is by 
nature, it has as yet had very few of 
the advantages of civilization. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

CALCUTTA TO SADRAS. 

Voyage — Invalid Officers and Soldiers from Rangoon — Catamarans — Madras — School*--— Nitive 
Christians — Visit to Prince Azeem Khan — Sir Thomas Munro — St. Thomas s Mount — 
MahaBali poor — Sadras . 


January 30, 1826. — I again left, with 
a heavy heart, my dear wife and chil- 
dren, for the visitation of Madras and 
the south of India. 1 was accompa- 
nied by my chaplain, Mr. Robinson, 
and went down by boat to Fuitah, a 
village about twenty -five miles from 
Calcutta, where is a good tavern kept 
by a Dutch native of Chinsurah. The 
village is large and populous ; the greater 
part of the people are engaged either 
m rearing stock for the ships at Dia- 
mond Harbour, or in making straw 
hats, and other trifling articles, for 
strangers passing up and down the 
river. The surrounding country is 
like all the rest of lower llengal, green, 
perfectly level, overflowed annually by 
the river, and distributed in rice-fields, 
scattered in patches amid almost inter- 
minable grove* of fruit-trees and palms. 
We found it much cooler than Cal- 
cutta, hnd less infested with mosquitoes ; 
but during the greater part of the year 
both this place and all the country 
round Diamond Harbour, and thence 
towards the sea, is intensely unwhole- 
some. Wer.e it otherwise, this would 
be a good place fpr a missionary, and 
has been thought of for that purpose. 
The population of the whole neighbour- 
hood appears to swarm like an ant-hill, 
but they are all cottagers ; no traces of 
even moderate wealth appear among 
them, though their dwellings are cleAu, 
and their poverty, to a person ac- 
quainted with the few and simple wants 
of this climate, does not seAtn abject. 
Perhaps they do not fare the worse for 
having the majority of their zemindars 
non-resident 


February 2. — Having received our 
summons the preceding evening, and 
the wind now blow ing pleasantly from 
the north, we proceeded down the noble 
Ganges, which is here. I should appre- 
hend, eight miles at least in breadth, 
following the ship to a creek called 
Harakatalluh, a little i**low Galpee, and 
diverging from the Ganges into the 
Suudcrhunds. 

While anchored at Saugnr Point, ou 
the 4th. the M;*ain-vev*d Knterprw- 
passed us, with divpatehe> from Froine, 
and bringing the unwelcome intelli- 
gence, though somewhat relieved by 
the newa of a victory, that hostilities 
had recommenced w ith the Burmese. 

Sunday t February .*>. \V *■ proceed t d 
to the Sandheads, and di^m^^d the 
pilot. I was glad to barn from him 
that a p<x>r man. who had once tak<*n us 
up the river, and got mi^T.ihly drunk 
on that occasion, had In-on gn-.tdy im- 
pressed by some g<x*t ad\i‘»* 1 had 
given him. and had sine.* remain* d a 
water-drinker. 1 wish m\ good coun- 
sels were always equally successful ! 

Our voyage to Madras was tedious, 
and not over-pleasant ; we had » steady 
and, for this season, a most. mmMiai 
south-west wind, from the time the 
pilot left us down to February 23, w hen 
we with difficulty reached the mads. 
The Ihu&ofah Merchant had a very line 
and orderly crew of British seamen, 
without a single Lascar. There were 
also thirty miserable invalid soldiers, 
with Home women and children, going 
back, with broken health and depraved 
habits* either to England, or, which 
seemed most probable with mm y of 
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them, to die at sea. These poor peopl 
were, apparently, attentive to what Mr, 
Robinson and I read and prayed, ani* 
we took it by turns to visit them onct 
a dav. We were not, however, abl< 
to flatter ourselves that the impression 
made was at ail deep, and the women, 
in particular, seemed incorrigible in 
their drunkenness, though one of them, 
who was actually and ho|»elcssly dying 
from tins cause, was a lluent talker on 
religious matters, and had Iktii, she 
told us, religiously educated, and, w hile 
in Kngland. a constant mcmt>er of Mr, 
Rowland Hill’s congregation. 

Nothing can In* more foolish, or in 
its effects more jH*rnicious, than the 
manner in which spirits are distributed 
to Ktmqicaii tt oops in India. Early 
c\ei v morning a pint of fiery, coarse, 
undiluted rum is given to every man 
and half that quantity to ever) woman; 
this the greater part of the new comers 
abhor in the first instance, or would, at, 
all 0’s cut*, if left t(» themselves, mix 
with water. The ridicule of their sen- 
sum d companions, how ever, deters them 
from do'rg so, and a habit of the worst 
kind of intemperance is acquired in a 
few week 4 *, nu»n* fatal to thearmv than 
the sword** of the Jhts or the climate 
of the Burmese. If half the quantity 
ot spirit, well watered, were gi\< n at a 
iiio!'' sciiMtuahle hour, and, to com pen - 
".ite for il.e loss of the rest, a cup of 
ti*»ng i < dh-e aliowid to each man e\ cry 
. me niip the men would be quite as w ell 
i “,f t h and both their hod us and stalls 
tiom inunv dreadful evils, 
t • ■ "'in ( Williams, of the “Queen’s 
Own," whom we met at Bomba), has 
f'ied this experiment with much suc- 
cess, and it might, w ith a little resolu- 
tion, he universal throughout the army. 

Die voting sailors were, many of 
them, very attentive and devout when 
wevtsiled the soldiers. On Sunday*?, 
indeed, all the erew were decent ami 
orderly in their attendance on Divine 
Service, and the passengers, though a 
set little less motley than the crew, 
evinced much readiness to join in fkmily 
prayer every evening. There was much 
grievous distress on board. Two offi- 
cer# from Rangoon and Arracan, l>oth 
gentlemanly young men, the one wasted 


by fever to a living skeleton, without 
use of his legs or arms, carried up and 
down the ladder to and from table, his 
eyes almost glazed, and his voice feeble 
and hollow; the other, who was par- 
ticularly intelligent and good -tempered, 
and had the traces of much strength 
and manly beauty, was covered from 
head to foot w ith ulcers, some v,f which 
reached quite to his bones. Roth these, 
as well as a third, w ho w as killing him- 
self with dram-d nuking, were going 
home for tlieir health, though the sur- 
geon of the ship expressed great fears 
that all three would share the fate of 
a poor baby who died on board, and find 
their graves I* fore they reached Europe. 

Two of the female passengers were 
tlso objects of considerable pity; the 
first being a voting widow’, whose hus- 
band, a small indigo planter, had failed 
n business, and destroyed himself, and 
who was now’ going home, with her 
■hild, to live on the charity of some 
x>o r relations. The other, a wretched 
razy girl, also in an humble rank of 
ife, who had fallen in love with a man 
n a more elevated station, and who 
Had since hardly spoken at all, but 
ontinued crying all day long. 

On the whole, what I saw and heard 
vn board the Bussornh Merchant was 
iot calculated to make my voyage one 
•f pleasure, even if 1 had felt less keenly 
uy separation at Calcutta. It was a 
oinfort to me, however, with regard to 
his. that the officers on hoard, who 
.ere all well acquainted with Madras 
nd the south of India, coincided irf 
pinion with what we had l>ecn pre- 
iousty told, that it would be highly 
mproper for either women or children 
;> travel there at this season of the 
ear. 

Our first view of the coast of Coro- 
tniulel was of some low craggy hills 
ear Pulicat, at some little distance in- 
and. Madras itself is on a level beach, 
iaviug these hills eight or ten miles 
o the north, and the insulated rock of 
it. Thomas about the same distance 
outhward, The buildings and fort, 
awards the sea, are handsome, though 
ot large, and grievously deficit In 
shade; the view, however, from the 
oads, and on landing, is very pretty. 
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The masuli-boats (which first wore 
is merely a corruption of “ muchli / 1 
fish) have been often described, and 
except that they are sewed together with 
coco-nut twine, instead of being fastened 
with nails, they very much resembl 
the high deep charcoal-boats which are 
frequently seen on the Ganges. The 
catamarans, however, I found I had no 
idea of till I saw them. They are 
each composed of three coco-tree logs 
lashed together, and big enough to 
carry one, or, at most, two persons. 
In one of these a small sail is fixed, 
like those used in Ceylon, and the na- 
vigator steers with a little paddle ; the 
float itself is almost entirely sunk in 
the water, so that the effect is very sin- 
gular, of a sail sweeping along the sur- 
face with a man behind it, and appa^ 
rently nothing to support them. Those 
which have no sails are, consequently, 
invisible, and the men have the appear- 
ance of treading water, and perform- 
ing evolutions with a racket. In very 
rough weather the men lash themselves 
to their little rafts, but in ordinary seas 
they seem, though frequently washed 
off, to regard -such accidents as mere 
trifles, being naked all but a wax-cloth 
cap, in which they keep any letters 
they may have to convey to ships in 
the roads, and all swimming like* fish. 
Their only danger is from sharks, 
which are said to abound. These can- 
not hurt them while on their floats 
•blit woe be to them if they catch them 
wliile separated from that defence. 
Yet, even then, the case is not quite 
hopeless, since the shark cuu onl> at- 
tack them from below; and a rapid 
dive, if not in very deep water, \<il! 
sometimes save them, f have met art 
Englishman who thus escaped from a 
shark which had pursued him for some 
distance. He was cruelly wounded, 
and almost dashed to pieces on the 
rocky bottom against which the surf 
threw him; but the shark dared not 
follow, and a few strokes more placed 
him in safety . 

The contrary wind which had so 
long delayed us, ensured us a peaceable 
landing, as it blew directly off' shore, 
and the surf was consequently much 
less than it often is, or than I had j 


heard it described. It was less than 
we had seen it in the shore of Ceylon, 
not merely at Galle, bnt at Barbereen, 
and on the beach near Colombo ; still 
it would, I think, have staved the 
strongest ship’s - boat ; but in boats 
adapted to the service it had nothing 
formidable. 

We were received on the beach by 
Captain Grant, the master-attendant, 
Mr. Gwatkin, the second commissioner 
of marine, and Mr. Roy, the senior 
chaplain ; and soon after joined by the 
town-major, Colonel Taylor, who con- 
ducted us to a most comfortable bouse, 
which Government had provided for 
my accommodation. 

The time which I passed in Madras 
was so much occupied in getting through 
a great accumulation of professional 
duties, as well a*s in receiving and pav- 
ing visits, that I had no time to keep a 
journal. 1 was pleased w ith'nn clergy, 
and found myself on the most friendly 
terms with them. The governor and 
principal civil and military function- 
aries were more than civil and hospit- 
able; they were mist kind and con- 
siderate in doing evcruhhin which 
could contribute to mv eomfm t either 
in Madras or in the preparations for 
mv joiirnev . 1 confirmed persons 

in St. George’s Church, and about l:!(i 
more* at Roonamelhv, a ^ ah»,ut 

sixteen miles off. M\ v-mUMou v. . i - 
attended h\ lb** archd-\«. , •*? , i-d fit)* . ». 
clerg v men, including tie ( In: eb n, 
>innane< and tin* e of th ^‘•« , iet\ t<u 
Promoting ( In isiia.i Kim a dj*‘ ’ f in- » ■ 
last being I .lit be ran*'. 1 In t n pi e< >j > . ! i > 
rdainod in Denmark, lh b**p \ftddh 
ton thought iiim-M If pi * el iid' ut !i<-ai 
ieknow lodging as ch r- v rvu. b>»bei, 
them lo preach in :m\ i dear cm *, 
rdiurehe*., and would iot adoot 
\oung Tamnlians, whom dies had pi i - 
pared, for ( ’onfirmaf ion. In m - 
ptenee, 1 had euU a Hindi nninhi i in 
•andidafes from that niiunn. and tm,. 
prepared by tin* Church mdsionari. • 
mt Dr. Bottler said thin hv my retun 
la Madras they should haw, prnlmbh. 
15(1 ready to attend me. 

The principal church \ it Moiras, St. 
jrcorge's, is very Ixifuilibih and th** 
ehunam, particularly, of the Wide, ha* 
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an effect little less striking than the 
finest marble. The small old church 
in the fort (St* Mary’s) has some good 
monuments, particularly one erected to 
the memory of the missionary Schwartz, 
by the East India Company; and the 
Scottish church, though of a singular 
and injudicious form for t}ie purpose of 
hearing, is a very large and stately 
building, fitted up with much elegance. 
Here, as elsewhere in India, I found 
the Scots clergy extremely well dis- 
posed to be on friendly terms wdtli 
those of England. Mr. I^iwrie, the 
junior minister, was, I think, one of 
my most constant auditors in the dif- 
ferent cliurclich where 1 preached. 

The other buildings of Madras offer 
nothing very remarkable ; the houses 
all stand in large compounds, scattered 
over a very great extent of ground, 
though not quite so widely separated 
as at Bombay. There are not many 
upper-roomed houses among them, nor 
have I seen any of three stories. The 
soil is, happiU, so dry, that people may 
safely li\e and sleep on the ground- 
lioor. 1 do not think that in size of 
rooms they quite equal those either of 
Calcutta or Bomba}; hut they are 
more elegant, and, to my mind, pjc*:i- 
-anter than tin* majority of either. 
The compounds are all shaded with 
fp'C'. and divided b\ hedges of oamboo, 
or prick!} pear ; against, the^e hedges 
se\»T;d objections have lately been 
made, on the ground that theviutu- 
cept the bree/.e, and contribute to fevers. 

1 Know not whe ther this charge has 
vn\ foundation : but, if removed, they 
w mild great!} disfigure the place; and, 
in this arid climate, where no grass 
can be piesened more than a few 
v * ek> after the rains, would increase, 
to an almost intolerable degree, a glare 
f> out the sand} and rocky soil, which 
1 a I read} found very oppressive and 
painful. 

Government House i. handsome, but 
falls short of Pared in convenience, 
and the splendour of the principal 
apartments. There is, indeed, one enor- 
mous, banquetiugdmnse, detached from 
the rest, and built at a great expense, 
hut in vile taste ; and which cun be 
neither filled nor lighted to any ad- 


vantage. It contains some bad paint- 
ings of Coote, Cornwallis, Meadows* 
and other military heroes, and one, 
of considerable merit, of Sir Robert 
Strange, all fast going to decay in the 
moist sea-breeze, and none of them, 
except the last, deserving of a longer 
life. 

There are some noble charities here ; 
the military school for male and female 
orphans, where Dr. Bell first intro- 
duced his system, is superior to any- 
thing in Calcutta, except the upper 
schools at Kidderpoor. The orphan 
asylums in the Black Town, though 
much smaller, put the management of 
the Calcutta free-school to shame ; and 
at Vepery is the finest Gothic church, 
and the best establishment of native 
schools, both male and female, which I 
have yet seen in India. The native 
Christians are numerous and increas- 
ing, but are, unfortunately, a good deal 
divided about castes, respecting which 
I have to make some regulations, which 
1 have deferred till I have seen the 
missions in the south. The majority 
of the missionaries complain of Chris- 
tian David as intriguing and tracassier; 

I myself am not easily shaken in my 
good opinion of him ; and I find good 
old Dr. Bottler thinks with me. I 
have, however, obtained the appoint- 
ment of a select committee of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, to inquire into the real nature of 
the claims of caste still subsisting, and 
to report to me at my return, which 
with my own inquiries may, perhaps, 
laud us nearer the truth. 1 find there 
is a vast deal to do connected with the 
southern missions; and have had many 
intricate and important points referred 
to me, both by the Committee, Dr. 
Bottler, and Mr. llaubroe. My journey 
1 foresee w ill not he a party of pleasure, 
hut I rejoice that I have not delayed it 
any longer, 

1 also received very uncomfortable 
accounts of the new S} nan Archbishop 
in Travancore, who was in open war 
with the English missionaries and the 
Two metropolitans who had till now 
supported them. On the whole I had 
abundant reason to pray heartily for 
health, discretion, and firmness, since 
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in no part of India had I found so much 
expected from me. 

The Armenians in Madras are nume- 
rous, and some of them wealthy* "'Mr. 
Sam, the principal of thenv 4s a very 
sensible and well-informed man, a great 
traveller, like most of his nation, and' 
who, more than most of his nation, has 
mixed and still mixes in good Euro- 
pean society. He told me some curi- 
ous particulars concerning his country, 
partly on his own authority, partly as 
interpreter to Mar Simeon, a dignified 
ecclesiastic from a convent near Eri- 
van, whom I met with at Bombay, and 
who now again called on ipe. At 
Bombay they had called him bishop, 
but I now found that he was only 
Episcopal Commissary from the Arch- 
bishop of Shirauz. I thought him 
now, as I had previously done at Bom* 
hay, a plain, modest man, very grate- 
ful for attention, but far less well- 
informed and interesting than Mar 
Abraham of Jerusalem. He told me, 
what I was glad to learn, that the Rus- 
sians governed their new conquests on 
the side of Georgia very well and 
justly, and that th^e poor oppressed 
Christians of Armenia earnestly prayed 
that they also might become the sub- 
jects of the emperor, instead of Persia 
and Turkey. He too, as well as Mar 
Abraham and the Archbishop Athana- 
sius, expressed a desire to attend the 
English Church service, and accord- 
ingly came the day on which I ad- 
ministered Confirmation. 

On the whole I cannot but hope that 
many good effects may arise from this 
approximation in courtesy, See., of the 
Eastern churches to our own; when 
they find that we desire no dominion 
over them, they may gradually lx? led 
to imitate* tf&. But it is painful to see 
how slight causes, as in the case of’ 
Athanasius, may endanger this alli- 
ance. 

During my stay in Madras I paid a 
visit to the Prince Azeem Khfrn, uncle 
and guardian to the Naw&b of the Car- 
natic, who is an infant. All my clergy 
accompanied me in their gowns, and 
we were received with as much state 
as this little court could muster, but 
which need not be described, as it did 


[ chap , xxrmm 

not vary from that of other Mussulm Citt\ 
princes, and reminded me very much 
of Dacca on a larger scale. ' I Vas 
chiefly struck with the great number 
of “ ullemah,” learned men, or, at 
iggst, persons in the white dress of 
Mussulman ullemah, whom we found 
there. 

While I was conversing, to the best 
of my power, with the prince, Mr. 1 
Robinson was talking with some of 
these, who asked many curious ques- 
tions about our clergy, whether all 
those whom they saw had come with 
rne from Calcutta, whether our clergy 
could marry, whether I was married, 
and whether I was appointed to my 
office by the Company or the King. 

I rose, visibly, in their estimation by 
being told the latter, but they expressed 
their astonishment that I wore no beard, 
observing, with much truth, that our 
learned men lost much dignity and 
authority by the effeminate custom of 
shaving. They also asked if 1 was the 
head of all the English Church; and 
on being told that I was the head in 
India, but that there was another cler- 
gyman in England superior to me, the 
question was then again asked, and 
does not he. wear a beard ? ” Near the 
place where I sate a discussion arose, 
whether my office answered to any 
among the Mussulmans, and it was at 
length determined that 1 was, precisely, 
what they termed “ moostahid.'* 

This was one of my last performances 
in Madras, w here, indeed, 1 was almost 
worn out, having preached i reckoning 
charge and Confirmation add roses ; ele- 
ven times in little more than a fort- 
night, Presides presiding at a large 
meeting of the Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge, visiting six 
schools, giving two large dinner parties, 
and receiving and paying visits innu- 
merable. Had l also had to make the 
arrangements for mv journey, l should 
have tx?eji quite tired out ; but here Mr. 
Robinson and Colonel 'Fay lor left me 
little to do. 

The Madras servants I had heard 
highly praised, but I think beyond 
their merits ; they are not by any means 
so cleanly as those of Bengal, nor do I 
think them so intelligent, Tb© English 
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ijphich they speak is so imperfect, that 
it is sometimes worse than nothing; 
and few of them know anything of 
Hindoostanee.* In honesty both seem 
pretty much on a par ; the expenses of 
Madras very far exceed those of Cal- 
cutta, except house-rent, which is much 
less. 

It was very pleasant* to hear Sir 
Charles Grey so universally spoken of 
with respect and affection : and, though 
I had not the same personal interest in 
his praise, it was interesting to find 
only one voice about Sir Thomas Munro, 
whose talents, steadiness, and justice 
seemed admitted by every body ; he 
a fine, dignified old soldier, with a very 
strong and original understanding, and 
a solid practical judgment ; he is ex- 
cellently adapted for the situation which 
he holds; and his popularity is, per- 
haps, the more honourable to him, be- 
cause his manners, though unaffected 
and simple, are reserved and grave, at 
least on u first acquaintance. 

The climate of Madras I found de- 
cidedly hotter at this season than the 
March which I spent in Calcutta ; the 
nights however, were cool, and it should 
lx* noticed that people spoke of the sea- 
son as unusual ly sultry, and complained 
of the great want of rain. What I 
saw, therefore, was not to be taken as 
a fair specimen of Madras heat and 
aridity. 

Mr. Robinson and I left Madras on 
the afternoon of Monday, the 13th, 
having sent on our baggage, horses, and 
servants on the preceding Saturday, 
under the care of Captain Harknes& 
the officer commanding my escort. We 
went in a carriage to the military sta- 
tion of St, Thomas’s Mount, eight miles 
from Madras, intending, in our way, to 
visit the spot marked out by tradition 
as the place where the Apostle St. 
Thomas was martyred. Unfortunately 
the 44 little mount/' as this is called 
(being a small rocky knoll with a 
Roman Catholic church on it, close to 
Marmaloug bridge in the suburb of 
Meiapoor), Is so insignificant, and so 
much nearer Madras man we had been 
given to understood, that it did not 
attract <m^ attention till too late* That 
U I* really the place I see no good 
vhn* n. 


son for doubting ; there- is as foir hkb 
torical evidence as the case requires, 
that St Thomas preached the Gospel 
in India, "dnd-.wtW martyred at a place 
named Mil Kapoor, or Meilapoor. The 
Eastern Christians, whom the Porta* 
guese found m India, all agreed in 
marking ^out tins as the spot, and in 
saying that the bones, originally buried 
here, had been carried away as relies 
to Syria. They, and even the sur- 
rounding heathen, appear to have 
always venerated the spot us these 
last still do, and to have offered gifts 
here on the supposed anniversary of 
his martyrdom. And as the story con- 
tains nothing improbable from begins 
ning to end (except a trumpery fabrica- 
tion of some relics found here by the 
Portuguese monks about a century an d 
a half ago), so it is not easy to account 
for the origin of such a story among 
men of different religions, unless there 
were some foundation for it. 

I know it has been sometimes fancied 
that the person who planted Christianity 
in India was a Nestorian bishop named 
Thomas, not St. Thomas the Apostle ; 
but this rests, absolutely,* on no founda- 
tion but a supposition, equally gratu- 
itous and contrary to all early eccle- 
siastical hist&ry, that none of the Apos- 
tles except St. Paul went for from 
Judea. To this it is enough to answer 
that we have no reason why they should 
not have done so; or why, while St. 
Paul wont (or intended to go) to the 
shores of the further west, St. Thomas 
should not have %een equally laborious 
and enterprising in an opposite direc- 
tion. Hut that all the apostles, except 
the two St. Jameses, did really go forth 
to preach the Gospel in different parts 
of the world, as it was, a priori to be 
expected, so that they did so we have 
the authority of Eusebius and the old 
Martyrologies, which is, at least* as 
good as the doubts of a later age, and 
which would be reckoned conclusive if 
the question related to any point of 
civil history. Nor must it be forgotten, 
that there .were Jews settled in India 
at a very earlypeiiod, to convert whom 
would naturally induce an apostle to 
think of coming hither ; that the na*» 
sage either from the Persian Golf or 

* 
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«pO» Wig si insulated diff of granite, 
inth SB dd church on the summit, the 
p rope rty of those Armenians who are j 
united to the Church of Rome. It is j 
also dedicated to St. Thomas ; but (what 
greatly proves the authenticity of its 
rival) none of the sects of Christians or 
Hindoos consider it as having been in ' 
any remarkable manner graced by his 
presence or burial. It is a picturesque 
little building, and commands a fine 
view. We went up to it with Mr. 
Hallowell^the chaplain of the station 
at its foot, which is the principal can- 
tonment for artillery belonging to the 
Madras army. 

Government are building a hand- 
some church here, in a very advanta- 
geous situation, immediately at the foot 
of the mount, and with some noble 
trees round it. The foundation is now 
laid, and, when finished, it will have 
its chancel westward instead of east- 
ward . a peculiarity which I found 
‘many persons were offended at, but 
which l;did not thinlP worth altering, 
inasmuch as this method of placing the 
building suited best in point of effect 
and convenience. There is no canon 
that I know of for placing churches 
with the altars eastward ; and though 
this custom ifr, Certainly, most ancient 
and usual, there have been many re- 


FJDttnL life also mkmm’m cftbe 
bum wbatom M in the tooth 
of India, being conaktarmbly elevated 
above the seat and enjoying the breeze 
in much perfection. 

After drinking tea with Mr. and Mrs. 
HaUowel), we got into our palanquins, 
aeeomnaftied by Mr. Doran, one of the 
Church missionaries, who is to be 
placed at Cotyam in TVa van core, and 
who bad been before with me in Cal- 
cutta. I asked him to join my party 
in thiw journey, both as it was a great 
advantage anti convenience to him, and 
m it gave me the opportunity of ground- 
ing him thoroughly in my views with 
regard to the management to be ob- 
served with the Syrian churches, among 
whom he would have to lalnuir. Go- 
vernment kindly supplied him with the 
loan of a tent, in the character of my 
second chaplain ; and I look forwards 
to no inconvenience hut rather pleasure 
from his society. He is a young Irish- 
man, educated at Trinity College, an 
extremely good scholar, and of a mo- 
dest and gentle character and manners ; 
who is, however, a mere child in all 
matters of prudence and worldly ma- 
nagement, and if he had got into 
improper hands on first coming to 
India, would have been likely to fall 
into enthusiasm. As it is, I heartily 
hope that he will be a valuable acces- 
sion to the Church in this country. 

We travelled all night, a practice 
which I ain not fond of but which cir- 
cumstances rendered desirable, and, 
exactly at daybreak, reached the rocky 
Ijeach l*dow the seven pagodas, and 
where the surf, according to the Hin- 
doos, rolls and roars over “the city of 
the great Bali." One very old temple 
of Vishnu stands immediately on the 
brink, and amid the dash of the spray, 
and there are really some small remains 


markable exceptions to it, from the 
cathedral of Antioch, built in the age 
immediately succeeding the Apostles, 
down to St Peter's in Rome, which 
has also its sanctuary westward. 

The cantonment is very beautifully 
placed* with a noble parade-ground 
planted with fine trees, and its rocky 
if^^mund and other circumstances 
gnrct it a great advantage over Dum 


of architecture, among which a tall 
pillar, supposed by some to be a Ungaro, 
is conspicuous, which rise from amid 
the waves, and give a proofthat in this 
particular spot (as at Madras) the sea 
lias encroached on the land, though in 
most other parts of the Coromandel 
coast it seems rather receding than ad- 
vancing. There are also many rocks 
rising through the white breakers. 



winch the feacy of the Brahmins points 
out as ruins ; and the noise of the sur£ 
the dark shadow of the remaining build- 
ing, the narrow slip of dark smooth 
sand, the sky just reddening into dawn, 
and lending its tints to the sea, together 
with the remarkable desolation of the 
surrounding scenery, were weJJ calcu- 
lated to make one remember with inte- 
rest the description in “ Kehama,” and 
to fancy that one saw the beautiful form 
of Kailyal in her white mantle, pacing 
sadly along the shore, and watghing 
till her father and lover should emerge 
from the breakers. In two points the 
picture only fails ; the caverns in which 
she was to lodge at night are, at least, 
a mile from high-water mark ; and in 
this climate it is at noonday only, not 
as a bedchamber, that a cavern will be 
preferred to the open air. 

The case is otherwise with the real 
city of M a ha- Bali-poor, whose ruins 
stand among the dill’s at the distance 
of a short half mile inland. This has 
really been a place of considerable im- 
]>ortance as a metropolis of the ancient 
kings of the race of Pandion ; and its 
rocks which, in themselves, are pretty 
and picturesque, are carved out into 
porticos, temples, bas-reliefs, &e., on a 
much smaller scale, indeed, than Ele- 
phanta or Keimerv, but some of them 
\ ery beautifully executed. They differ 
from those of the north and west of In- 
dia (^M'liich are almost all dedicated to 
JSiva or Kali) in being in honour of 
Vishnu, whose different avatars are re- 
peated over and over in the various 
temples, while I only saw the solitary 
lingam, if it be one, which I have men- 
tioned, in the sea, and one unfinished 
cave, which struck me as intended for 
a temple of the destroying power. 

Many of the bas-reliefs are of great 
spirit and beauty : there is one of an 
- lephant with two young ones, strik- 
ingly executed ; and the general merit 
of the w ork is suj>erior to that of Ele- 
pbmita, though the size is extremely 
inferior. 1 had heard much of the 
lions which are introduced in different 
parts of the scries, and the execution of 
which is said to be more remarkable 
because no lions are known to exist in 
the south of India. But I apprehend 


that the critics who haw thus ftafrfet- 
them have taken their idea of a liefer 
from those noble animals which hang 
over inn-doors in England, and which* 
it must be owned, the lions of Maha- 
Bali-poor very remarkably resemble} 
they are, in fret, precisely such animals 
as an artist, who had never seen one, 
would form from description. 

Notwithstanding the supposed con- 
nection of these ruins with the great 
Bali, I only saw one bas-relief which 
has reference to his story, and which 
has considerable merit. It represents 
Bali seated on his throne, and appa- 
rently shrinking in terror at the mo- 
ment when Vishnu, dismissing his 
disguise of a OBrahmin dwar£ under 
which he had asked u the king of the 
three worlds” to grant him three paces 
of his kingdom, appears in his celestial 
and gigantic form, striding from earth 
to heaven, and “ wielding all weapons 
in his countless hands,” over the nead 
of the unfortunate raja, who, giant as 
he himself is said to have been, is re- 
presented as a mere Lilliputian in the 
presence of “ the preserving deity.” 
These ruins cover a great space ; a few 
small houses, inhabited by Brahmins, 
are scattered among them, and there is 
one large and handsome temple of 
Vishnu of later date and in pretty good 
repair, the priests of which chietiy live 
by showing the ruins. One of them 
acted as our cicerone, and seemed the 
only person in the place who spoke 
Hindoostauee. Two boys preceded us 
with a pipe and J^mall pair of cym- 
bals, and their appearance among these 
sculptures was very picturesque and 
beautiful. 

After about two hours spent in Maha- 
Bali-poor, or, as the Tamul pronuncia- 
tion makes it, Mavellipooram, we again 
got into our palanquins, and went on to 
Sadras, a spot about a mile beyond, 
where our tents and servants were ex- 
pecting us, and where we found our 
companions, Captain Harkness and Dr. 
Hyne. 

Sadras is a large but poor-looking 
town, once a Dutch settlement, and 
still containing many frmilies of de- 
cayed burghers, like those of Ceylon, 
the melancholy relics of a ruined fro- 

s 8 
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sistt ttom the charity of the British 
GwsmteiiV, end ware \s a Dutch 
missionary, a very poor and modest, 
and apparently a good man, who lives 
among them, does duty in Dutch and 
Portuguese, and has a little school for 
both Christian and Heathen children. 
His salary is paid by a religious society 
in the Netherlands. A small old pa- 
goda is in the entrance of the town, 
whose principal inmates, the presiding 
Brahmin ana the dancing-girl, followed 
me to my tent. This was the first spe- 
cimen which I had seen of the southern 
Bayadere, who differ considerably from 
the nach girls of northern India, being 
all in the service of different temples, 
for which they are purchased young, 
and brought up with a degree of care 
which is seldom bestowed on the females 
of India of any other class. This care 
no* only extends to dancing and sing- 
ing, and the other allurements of their 
miserable profession, but to reading 
and writing. Their dress is lighter 
than the bundles of red cloth which 
swaddle the figurante of Hindostan, 
and their dancing is said to be more 
indecent ; but their general appearance 
and manner seemed to me far from 
immodest, and their air even more 
respectable than the generality of the 
lower classes of India. The poor girl 
whom I saw at Sadras, making allow- 
ance for the difference of costume and 
complexion, might have passed for a 
smart, .but modest, English maid-ser- 
vant. ‘The money ifnich they acquire 


to the pnetbe of tbeir proftoion » 
hallowed to their wicked gods, whose 
ministers are said to turn them out 
without remorse, or with a very scanty 
provision, when age or sickness renders 
them unfit for their occupation. Most 
of them, however, die young. Surely, 
the more*me sees of this hideous idol- 
atry, the more one must abhor it, and 
bless God for having taught us better. 

I had heard that the Bayaderes were 
regarded with respect among the other 
classes of Hindoos, as servants of the 
gods, and that, after a few years’ ser- 
vice, they often married respectably. 
But, though I made several inquiries, 

I cannot find that this is the case ; their 
name is a common terra of reproach 
among the women of the country, nor 
conld any man of decent caste marry 
one of their number. Yet the gods are 
honoured who receive such sacrifices ! 

I have always looked on these poor 
creatures with no common feelings of 
sorrow and pity. 

Our little camp was on the sea-short 1 , 
about two miles beyond the town of 
Sadras; and I found abundant reason 
to acknowledge the liberal kindness 
of Government in the number and 
excellence of the tents, camels, and 
elephants which they had provided for 
me. 

March 15. — We set out this morning 
at half-past three, and rode over a very 
sandy, but rather pretty country, much 
resembling the coast of (.'ey Ion, being 
covered with coco and palin) ra-tm*s, 
and intersected with several stream?'. 
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TO THE RIGHT HON. CHARLES W. 

WILLIAMS WYNN. 

Barrackpoor, October 29, 1823. 

My dear Wynn, — The first quiet 
morning which l have had since my 
arrival in India I cannot employ more 
agreeably than in writing to those dear 
and kind friends, the recollection of 
whom I feel binding me still more 
strongly to England, the farther I am 
removed from it, 

* * * * 

The first sight of India has little 
which can please even those who have 
)>een three months at sea. The coast 
is so fiat as only to l>e distinguished, 
when very near it, by the tail coco- 
trees which surround the villages ; and 
Juggernauth, which is a conspicuous 
sea-mark, shows merely three dingy 
conical domes, like glass-houses. The 
view of Saugor is still worse, being 
made up of marshes and thick brush- 
wood, on the same level line of shore, 
and conveying at once the idea, which 
it well deserves, of tigers, serpents, and 
fevers. During the night of our an- 
choring under its lee, however, few 
of us went to bed without reluctance, 
since, besides the interest which men 
feel in looking on land at ali, after so 
long an absence, I never saw such mag- 
nificent sheet-lightning in my life as 
played over it all night. When coupled 
with the unhealthy and dangerous cha- 
racter of the place, and the supersti- 
tions connected with it as the favourite 
abode of Kali, it was impossible to 
watch the broad, red, ominous light 
which flickered without more intermis- 
sion than just served to heighten, its 
contrast with darkness, and not to think 
of Southey's Padalon $ and it luckily 
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happened that “ Kehama ” was on 
board, and that many of the party, at 
my recommendation, had become fa- 
miliar with it during the voyage. By 
the way, what a vast deal of foolish 
prejudice exists about Southey and his 
writings ! Of the party on board some 
had been taught to think him a Jacobin, 
some an Ultra-Tory, some a Methodist, 
j some an enemy to all religion, and 
some a madman. None had read a 
line of his works, but all were inclined 
to criticise him, and yet all, when they 
really tried the formidable volume, were 
delighted both with the man and the 
poetry. Nor is he the only poet for 
whom I succeeded in obtaining some 
justice. I repeated at different times 
some parts of the " Ancient Mariner,” 
without telling whose it was, and had 
the pleasure to find that its descriptions 
of natural objects in tropical countries 
were recognized by the officers, and 
more experienced passengers, as ex- 
tremely vivid, , and scarcely exag- 
gerated. The chief mate, a very hara- 
he&ded Scotsman, a grandson of Lord 
Monboddo's, was particularly struck, 
and downright affected, with the shrink- 
ing of the planks of the devoted ship 
when becalmed under the line, the 
stagnation and rolling of the deep, and 
fhe diminished size and terrible splen- 
dour of the noon-day sun, right over 
the mast-head, “in a hot and copper 
sky.” He foretold that we should see 
something like this when the Grenville 
came, to anchor in the Hooghly; and 
jfjrerily he fabled not. The day after 
our arrival off Saugor, the sun was* in- 
deed, & thing of terror, and almost 
intolerable ; and the torrent, carrying 
down trees, sugar-canes, and 
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past us every five minutes, and boiling 
as it met the tide-stream, like milled 
chocolate, with its low banks of jungle, 
or of bare sand, was as little promising 
to a new comer as could well be con- 
ceived. Of these different objects, the 
corpses, as you are aware, are a part of 
the filthy superstition of the country, 
which throws the dead, half-roasted 
over a scanty fire, into the sacred river; 
and such objects must always be ex- 
pected and perceived by more senses 
than one. The others, though also 
usual at the termination of the rains, 
were this year particularly abundant, 
from the great height to which the 
river had risen, and the consequent 
desolation which it had brought on the 
lower plantations and villages. 

We arrived in Fort William on the 
evening of the 10th. The impression 
made by the appearance of the Euro- 
pean houses which we passed in Gar- 
den-reach, — by our own apartments, by 
the crowd of servants, the style of the 
carriages and horses sent to meet us, 
and almost all the other circumstances 
which met our eyes, was that of the 
extreme similarity of everything to 
Russia, making allowance only for the 
black instead of the white faces, and 
the difference of climate, though even 
in Russia, during summer, it is neces- 
sary to guard against intense heat. This 
impression was afterwards rather con- 
firmed than weakened. The size of 
•the houses, their whiteness and Palla- 
dian porticos, the loftiness of the rooms, 
and the 1 scanty furniture, — the un- 
bounded hospitality and apparent lovel 
of display, all reminded me of Peters- 
burgh and Moscow ; to which the man- 
ner in which the European houses are 
scattered, with, few regular streets, but 
each with its separate court-yard and 
gateway, and often intermixed with 
miserable huts, still more contributed. 

( I caught myself Several times mix- 
ing Russian with my newly-acquired 
Hmdoostanee, talking of rubles instead 
of rupees, and bidding the attendants 
Come and go in what they, of course, 
mistook for English, but which was 
Sclavonic. I was surprised to find 
tow little English is understood by 
them; out of upwards of forty servants 


there are only two who have the least 
smattering of it, and they know a few 
of the commonest words without the 
power of putting together or under- 
standing a sentence. The sircar, in- 
deed, is a well-educated man, but of 
him we see comparatively little, so that 
we have abundant opportunity and ne- 
cessity for the acquisition of the native 
languages. After a manner, indeed, 
every body speaks them, but we find (I 
must say) our previous instructions in 
grammar from Gilchrist extremely 
valuable, both as facilitating our pro- 
gress, and as guarding us from many 
ridiculous equivoques and blunders into 

which other griffins fall 

My situation here is extremely plea- 
sant, as pleasant as it can be at a dis- 
tance from such friends as those whom 
I have left behind ; and I have a field 
of usefulness before me, so vast, that 
my only fear is lest I should lose my 
way in it. The attention and the kind- 
ness of the different members of Go- 
vernment, and the hospitality of the 
society of Calcutta, have been every- 
thing we could wish, and more. The 
arrears of business which I have to go 
through, though great, and some of a 
vexatious nature, are such as I see my 
way through. My own health, and 
those of my wife and child, have rather 
improved than otherwise since our 
landing, and the climate, now that «e 
have lofty rooms and means of taking 
exercise at proper times of the day, is 

anything but intolerable 

Of what are called in England “ the 
luxuries of the east/’ I cannot give a 
very exalted description ; all the fruits 
now in season are inferior to those of 
England. The oranges, though plea- 
sant, are small and acid ; the plantain 
is but an indifferent mellow pear ; the 
shaddock has no merit but juiciness 
and a slight bitter taste which is 
reckoned good in fevers, and the guava 
is an almost equal mixture of rasplierry 
jam and garlic. Nor are our artificial 
luxuries more remarkable than our 
natural. They are, in fact, only inven- 
tions (judicious ao$ elegant certainly) 
to get rid of real and severe inconve- 
niences, while all those circumstances 
in which an Englishman mainly places 
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his ideas of comfort or sflPbdour, such 
as horses, carriages, glass, furniture, 
&c., are, in Calcutta, generally paltry 
and extravagantly dear. In fact, as my 
shipmate, Colonel Pennington, truly 
told me, “ the real luxuries of India, 
when we can get them, are cold water 
and cold air.” But though the luxury 
and splendour are less, the society is 
better than I expected. 

The state in which the high officers 
of Government appear, and the sort of 
deference paid to them in society, are 
great, and said to be necessary in con- 
formity with native ideas and the ex- 
ample set by the first conquerors, who 
took their tone from the Mussulmans 
whom they snpplanted. All members 
of council, and others, down to the rank 
of puisne judges inclusive, are preceded 
by two men with silver-sticks, and two 
others with heavy silver maces, and 
they have in society some queer regu- 
lations, w hich forbid any person to quit 
a party before the lady or gentleman of 
most rank rises to take leave. 

* * * * 

There are some circumstances in 
Calcutta dwellings which at first sur- 
prise and annoy a stranger. The lofty 
rooms swarm with cockroaches and in- 
sects ; sparrows and other birds fly in 
and out all day, and as soon as the can- 
dles are lighted, large hats flutter on 
their indented w ings, like Horace's ettra, 
round our laquvata tecta , if this name 
could be applied to roofs without any 
ceiling at all, where the beams are left 
naked and visible, lest the depredations 
of the w hite ant should not be seen in 
time. 

* * * * 

On the whole, however, you will 
judge from my description that I have 
abundant reason to be satisfied with my 
present comforts mid my future pros- 
pects, and that in the field which seems 
opened to me for extensive usefulness 
and active employment, I have more 
and more reason to be obliged to the 
friend who has placed me here* 

The country round Calcutta k a per- 
fect flat, intersected by pools and canals, 
natural and artificial, teeming with po- 
pulation like an ant-hill, and covered 
with one vast shade of fruit-trees, not 


of low growth like those of England, 
but, generally speaking, very lofty and 
majestic. To me it has great interest ; 
indeed, such a scene as I have described, 
with the addition of a majestic river, 
may be monotonous, but cannot be 

Barrackpoor, the governor’s country- 
house, is really a beautiful place, and 
would be thought so in any country. 
It has, what is here unexampled, a park 
of about two hundred and fifty acres of 
fine turf, with spreading scattered trees, 
of a character so European, that if I 
had not been on an elephant, and had 
not from time to time seen a tall coco- 
tree towering above all the rest, I could 
have fancied myself on the banks of 
the Thames instead of the Ganges. It 
is hence that I date my letter, having 
been asked to pass two days here. Our 
invitation was for a considerably longer 
period, but it is as yet with difficulty 
that I can get away even for a few 
hours from Calcutta. 

* 

Of the religious state of India I have 
little as vet to say. I have bestowed 
the archdeaconry, much to my satisfac- 
tion, on the senior resident chaplain, 
Mr. Corrie, who is extremely popular 
in the place, and one of the most amia- 
ble and gentlemanly men in manners 
and temper I ever met with. 

+ * * * 

In the schools which have been 
lately established in this part of the 
empire, of which there are at present 
nine established by the Church Mis- 
sionary, and eleven by the Christian 
Knowledge Societies, some very unex- 
pected facts have occurred. As all 
direct attempts to convert the children 
are disclaimed, the parents send them 
without scruple. But it is no less 
strange than true, that there is no ob- 
jection made to the use of the Old and 
New Testaments as a class-book ; that 
so long as the teachers do not urge 
them to eat what will makq them lose 
their caste, or to be baptized, or to curse 
their country's pods, they readily con- 
sent to evetything else, and not only 
Mussulmans but Brahmins stand by 
with perfect coolness, and listen some- 
times with apparent interest and plea- 
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rare while the scholars, by the roadside, 
are reading the stories of the creation 
and of Jesus Christ. Whether the 
children themselves may imbibe Chris- 
tianity by such means, or whether they 
may suffer these truths to pass from 
their minds, as we allow the mythology 
which we learn at school to pass from 
ours, some further time is vet required 
to show ; but this, at least, I understand, 
has been ascertained, that a more fa- 
vourable opinion both of us and our 
religion has been, apparently, felt of 
late by many of those who have thus 
been made acquainted with its leading 
truths, and that some have been heard 


to say, that they did not know till now 
that the English had “ a caste or a 
thaster.” You may imagine with what 
feelings I have entered the huts -where 
these schools are held, on seeing a hun- 
dred poor little children seated on the 
ground writing their letters in sand, or 
their copies on banana leaves, coming 
out one after another to read the history 
of the good Samaritan, or of Joseph, 
proud of showing their knowledge, and 
many of them able to give a very good 
account of their studies. 

I have been even more gratified at 
seeing the confidence and respect evi- 
dently shown by the elder villagers to- 
wards the clergy who superintend these 
schools. I yesterday saw a man follow 
a German missionary, to request that 
he would look at his little boy's copy ; 
and Mr. Hawtayne, the secretary to the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, seebas as well known and re- 
ceived in the vicinity of his schools as 
any English clergyman in his parish. 

I have not as yet received any visits 
from the wealthy natives, though some 
of them have made inquiries, through 
my sircar, whether such visits would 
be. agreeable to nle, to which I of course 
' answered “ extremely so/' Their pro- 
gress in the imitation of our habits is 
very apparent, though still the differ- 
ence is great. None of them adopt 
our dress (indeed their own is so much 
more graceful, apd so much better 
adapted to the climate, that they would 
act very absurdly in doing so); but 
tiieir houses are adorned with veran- 
dahs and Corinthian pillars ; the* have 


very hands^fte carriages, often built in 
England ; they speak tolerable English, 
and they show a considerable liking 
for European society, where (which 
unfortunately is not always the case) 
they are encouraged or permitted to 
frequent it on terms of anything like 
equality. Few of them, however, will 
eat with us ; and this opposes a bar to 
familiar intercourse, which must, even 
more than fashion and John Bull ism, 
keep them at a distance. 

They are described, especially the 
Hindoos, as not ill-affected to a govern- 
ment under which they thrive, and are 
allowed to enjoy the fruits of their in- 
dustry, while many of them still recol- 
lect the cruelties and exactions of their 
former rulers. 

„ This is, I feel, an unreasonable letter. 
But I know your friendship will not 
be indifferent to details in which I am 
so much interested; and I have not 
been sorry, while the novelty jet re- 
mained, to communicate to you my 
first impressions of a country in all 
respects so unlike our own, and yet so 
important to an Englishman. Lord 
Hastings appears to have l»een very 
popular here, and to have done much 
good. The roads which he made in 
different parks of Calcutta and its neigh- 
bourhood, his splendour, and his ex- 
treme courtesy, made him liked both 
by natives and Europeans. 

Adieu, dear Wynn. Present our 
mutual iiest regards to Mrs. Williams 
Wynn and your young folk, ami be- 
lieve me ever. 

Your obliged and affectionate friend, 
Klglnald C uj i t i a. 


TO THE RIGHT HON. (TIAKLES W 
WILLIAMS WYNN. 


Fort William, Dice 1, 

My i>i:ar Wynn, 

* X* * fr 


I hope you will, ere this reaches 
you, have received a long letter from 
Barrackpoor, giving an account of my 
first impressions of India. By all 
which I have yet seen, I do not think 
they were too favourable. The di- 
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mate since I wrote has very materially 
improved, and is now scarcely hotter, 
and to the full 'as pleasant as our finest 
August weather. The mornings and 
evenings are particularly agreeable ; 
and the sun, during the day-time, 
though still too hot to admit of taking 
exercise, is anything but oppressive to 
those who are sitting still under a roof, 
or driving in a carriage. The only 
plague, and a sore plague too, are the 

mosquitos. 

* 

I am constantly, and sometimes in- 
tensely occupied, insomuch that I have 
as yet had no time whatever for my 
usual literary pursuits, and scarcely 
any for the study of llindoostanee and 
Persian, or the composition of sermons, 
of which last unluckily, owing to a 
mistake, my main stock was sent by 
another ship which has not yet arrived, 
so that 1 have more trouble in this way 
than 1 expected, or than is very' con- 
sistent with my other duties. 

Since my last letter l have become 
acquainted with some of the wealthy 
natives of whom I spoke, and we are 
just returned from passing the evening 
at one of their country-houses. This 
is more like au Italian villa, than wjiat 
one should have expected as the resi- 
dence of Ha boo Uurree Mohun Tha- 
kyor. Nor are his carriages, the fur- 
niture of his house, or the style of his 
conversation, of a character less de- 
cidedly European, lie is n fine old 
man, who speaks English well, is well 
informed on most topics of general dis- 
cussion, and talks with the appearance 
of much familiarity on Franklin, che- 
mistry, natural philosophy, &e. His 
family is Hrahminieal, and of singular 
purity of descent ; lmt about four hun- 
dred years ago, during the Mahomme- 
dan invasion of India, one of his an- 
(vstqrs having become polluted by the 
conquerors intruding into his zenna- 
nah, the race is concern'd to have lost 
claim to the knotted coni, and the more 
rigid Brahmins will not eat with them. 
Being, however* one of the principal 
landholders in Bengal, and of a family 
so ancient, they still enjoy, to a great 
degree., the veneration of the common 
people, which the present head of the 


house appears to value, — since I can 
hardly reconcile in any other manner 
his philosophical studies and imitation 
of many European habits, with the 
daily and austere devotion which he is 
said to practise towards the Ganges (in 
which he bathes three times every 
twenty-four hours), and his veneration 
for all the other duties of his ancestors. 
He is now said, however, to be aiming 
at the dignity of raja, a title which at 
present bears pretty nearly the same 
estimation here as a peerage in Eng- 
land, and is conferred by Government 
in almost the same manner. 

The house is surrounded by an ex- 
tensive garden, laid out in formal par- 
terres of roses, intersected by straight 
walks, with some fine trees, and a chain 
>{' tanks, fountains, and summer-houses, 
not ill adapted to a climate where air, 
water, and sweet smells are almost the 
only natural objects w hich can be re- 
lished during the greater part of the 
year. The whole is little less Italian 
than the facade of his house, but on my 
mentioning this similarity, he observed 
hat the taste for such things was 
brought into India by the Mussulmans. 
There are also swings, whirligigs, and 
►(her amusements for the females of 
i is family, but the strangest was a sort 
f “ Montagne Russe” of masonry, very 
iteep, and covered with plaster, down 
w hich he said the ladies used to slide. 

)f these females, however, we saw 
one, — indeed they were all staying at 
is town-house in Calcutta. He him* 
elf received us at the bead of a whole 
ribe of relations and descendants on a 
tandsome flight of steps, in a splendid 
shawl, by way of mantle, with a large 
osary of coral set in gold, leaning on 
m ebony crutch with a gold head. Of 
his grandsons, four very pretty boys, 
wo were dressed like English children 
>f the same age; but the round hat, 
jacket, and trowsers by no means suited 
heir dusky skins so well as the splendid 
►rocade caftans and turbans covered 
ith diamonds which the two elder 
ore. On the whole, both Emily and 
have been greatly interested with the 
family, both now and during our pre- 
vious interviews. We have several 
other easterh acquaintance, hut none of 
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equal talent, though several learned 
moolahs and one Persian doctor, of 
considerable reputed sanctity, have 
called on me. The Raja of Calcutta, 
and one of the sons of Tippoo Sultan, 
do not choose, I am told, to call till I 
have left the fort, since they are not 
permitted to bring their silver-sticks, 
led horses, carriages, and armed atten- 
dants within the ramparts. In all this, 
nothing strikes me more than the ap- 
parent indifference of these men to 
the measures employed for extending 
Christianity, and rendering it more 
conspicuous in Hlndostan. They seem 
to think it only right and decent that 
the conquering nation should have its 
hierarchy and establishment on a hand- 
some scale, and to regard with * some- 
thing little short of approbation the 
means we take for instructing the chil- 
dren of the poor. One of their men of 
rank has ateolutely promised to found 
a college at Burdwan, with oue of our 
missionaries at its head, and where 
Utile children should be clothed and 
educated under his care. All this is 
very short, indeed, of embracing Chris- 
tianity themselves, but it proves how 
completely those feelings are gone by, 
in Bengal at least, which made even 
the presence of a single missionary the 
occasion of tumult and alarm. I only 
hope that no imprudence, or over-for- 
wardness on our part, will revive these 
angry feelings. 

* . * * * 

Believe me, dear Charles, 

Ever your obliged friend, 

Reginald Calcutta. 


TO MISS, DOD. 

Calcutta, Dec. 15, 1823 

I have been very busy, busier indeed 
than I ever was before, except during 
the Oxford election ; * * 

' * * * * 

The country, the society, and, at this 
season of the year, the climate are all 
very agreeable, and there are several 
amiable and excellent people here, who 
have shown us much and cordial kind- 
ness* . and whose friendship would in 


any country be a valuable privilege. 
Of the country we have as yet seen 
little, except in one voyage up tie river, 
and in the vicinity of Calcutta. But 
all Bengal is described to us as like 
those parts which we have seen, a vast 
alluvial plain, intersected by the innu- 
merable arms of the Gauges, over- 
flowed once a year, but now covered 
with fields of rice, divided by groves 
of tall fruit-trees, with villages under 
their shelter, swarming with a popula- 
tion beyond any tiling which Europe 
can show, and scarcely to be paralleled 
in China. Calcutta, when seen from 
the south, on which side it is built 
round two sides of a great open plain, 
with the Ganges on the west, is a very 
noble city, with tall and stately houses 
ornamented with Grecian pillars, and 
each, for the most part, surrounded by 
a little apology for a garden. The 
churches are not large, but very neat, 
and even elegant buildings ; and the 
Government House is, to say the least 
of it, a more showy palace than Loudon 
has to produce. These are, however, 
the front line s; behind them ranges 
the native town, deep, black, ami dingy, 
with narrow crooked streets, huts of 
earth baked in the sun, or of twisted 
bamboos, interspersed here and there 
with ruinous brick bazars, pools of 
dirty water, coco-trees, and little gar- 
dens, and a few' very large, very fine, 
and generally very dirty houses of 
Grecian architecture, the residence of 
wealthy natives. There are some 
mosques of pretty architecture, and 
cry neatly kept, and some pagotlas, 

but mostly ruinous and decayed, the 

religion of the people being chiefly 
conspicuous in their worship of the 
ianges, and in some ugly painted 
wooden or piaster idols, with all man- 
ner of heads and arms, which are set 
up in different parts of the city. Fill 
up this outline with a crowd of people 
in the streets, beyond anything to 1 m > 
seen even in London, some dressed in 
:awdry silks and brocades, more in 
white cotton garments, and most of all 
black and naked, except a scanty cover- 
ing round the waist, besides figures of 
religious mendicant* with no clothing 
but their long hair and beard* in elf 
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locks, their faces painted white or yel 
low, their beads in one ghastly leai 
hand, and the other stretched out lik< 
a bird’s claw to receive donations 
marriage processions, with the bride i: 
a covered chair, and the bridegroom 
on horseback, so swathed round with 
garlands as hardly to be seen ; trades- 
men sitting on the ground in the midsi 
of their different commodities, and ole 
men, lookers on, perched naked as 
monkeys on the flat roofs of the houses 
carts drawn by oxen, and driven bj 
wild-looking men with thick sticks, sc 
unmercifully used as to undecehte per- 
fectly all our notions of Brahminica] 
humanity ; attendants with silver maces, 
pressing through the crowd before the 
carriage of some great man or other ; 
no women seen except of the lowest 
class, and even these with heavy silver 
ornaments on their dusky arms and 
ankles; while coaches, covered up 
close with red cloth, are seen convey- 
ing the inmates of the neighbouring 
seraglios to take what is called ** the 
air;” a constant creaking of cart- 
wheels, which are never greased in 
India, a constant clamour of voices, 
and an almost* constant thumping and 
jingling of drums, cymbals, &c\, m ho- 
nour of some of their deities ; and add 
to all this a villainous smell of garlic, 
rancid coco-nut oil, sour butter, and 
stagnant ditches, and you will under- 
stand the sounds, sights, and smells of 
what is called the •* Black Tow n” of 
Calcutta. The singularity of this spec- 
tacle is lH‘st and least offensively en- 
joyed {>n a noble quay which Lord 
Hastings built along the shore of the 
river, wJkvo the vessels of all forms 
and sizes, A mb, Indian, Malay, Ame- 
rican, English, the crowds of Brahmins 
ami other Hindoos washing and saying 
tl rir prayers; the lighted tapers which, 
towards sunset, they throw m, and the 
broad bright stream which sweeps them 
by, guiltless of their impiety and un- 
conscious of, their homage, afford a 
scene such as no European, and few 
Asiatic cities can at all parallel in inte- 
rest and singularity, 

* * 

Great state, of a certain kind, is still 
kept up, not only by the Governor-Ge- 


neral (who has most of the usual hjk 
pendages of a sovereign, such as body- 
guards, gold-sticks, spear-men, pea- 
cocks' plumes, state carriages, state 
barge, and elephants), but by all the 
principal persons in authority. You 
would laugh to see me carried by four 
men in a palanquin, two more following 
as a relay, two silver maces carried be- 
fore me, and another man with a huge 
painted umbrella at my side ; or to see 
Emily returning from a party, with the 
aforesaid silver maces, or sometimes 
four of them behind her carriage, a 
groom at each horse's head, and four 
men running before with glass lan- 
terns. Yet our establishment is as 
modest and humble as the habits of the 
place will allow. 

* * * * 

After all, this state has nothing very 
dazzling in it ; a crowd of half-naked 
followers is no splendid show, and the 
horses, the equipages, and the fiirniture 
of Calcutta are all as far from magni- 
ficent as any that I am acquainted with. 
Our way of life in other respects is 
sensible and suited to the climate. The 
general custom is to rise at six in the 
cold season, and at half-past four in the 
morning during the hot weather, and 
to take exercise on horseback till the 
sun is hot, then follow a cold-bath, 
prayers, and breakfast. This last is a 
sort of public meal, when my clergy 
and other friends drop in, after which 
T am generally engaged in business till 
wo, when we either dine, or eat our 
itfin ; we then go out again at five or 
ax, till darkness drives us home to dress 
for dinner, or pass a tranquil evening. 
Our rooms are large and lofty, with 
rery little furniture ; the beds have no 
Irapery but a musquito net, and now 
he climate is so cool as even to require 
blanket. 

We have excellent turf for gallop- 
ng, and excellent roads for driving on 
he great plain of which 1 have spoken. 
But there is no necessity for confining 
►urselves to it; the roads round Cal- 
cutta, as soon as its boundary is passed, 
wind through beautiM villages, over- 
hung with the finest and most pictur- 
esque foliage the woHd can show, of 
the banyan, the palm, the tamarind» 
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tod, more beautiful perhaps than all, 
the bamboo. Sometimes the glade 
opens to plains covered, at this time, 
•with the Tice harvest, or to a sight of 
the broad bright river, with its ships 
and woody shores : sometimes it con- 
tracts into little winding tracks through 
fruit-trees, gardens, and cottages ; the 
gardens fenced in with hedges of aloe 
and pine-apple ; the cottages neater than 
those of Calcutta, and mostly of mats 
and white wicker-work, with thatched 
roofs and cane verandahs, with gourds 
trailing over them, and the broad tall 
plantains clustering round them.* Adieu. 

Yours most faithfully, 
Reginald Calcutta. 


TO THE VERY REVEREND THE DEAN 
OF ST. ASAPH. 

Fort-William, Dec. 16, 1823. 
My dear Sir, — Long before this 
reaches you, you will, I trust, have 
received the news of our safe arrival in 
India, and Emily's account of our first 
impressions of the country, the people, 
and Calcutta. These impressions were 
and still continue favourable. 

The climate nt this time of year far 
surpasses my expectation, and indeed if 
it would always continue as it is now, 
Would be, perhaps, the finest in the 
world. And I . find the field of useful 
exertion, before me so great, and the 
probability of doing good so encou- 
raging, that if Providence blesses us 
with health, I have no doubt of being 
as happy here as we could he ahy Where 
at such a distance from our dear and 
excellent friepds. Emily and I have, 
thank God, remained perfectly well 
through our changes of climate. Some 
days ago I should have had a had re- I 
port to make of our dear little girl. j 
* * 1 

During the last week she has been 
almost quite herself again, but her mo- 
ther has so much confidence in the sea 
air, and a change of air of any kind is 
said to be, in this country, so desirable 
fbr convalescents, that she has deter- 
mined to take her down till the end of 
the month to the Sand-heads at the 


mouth of the river, — for which purpose 
Lord Amherst has kindly placed one of 
the pilot-schooners at her disposal, and, 
what is still of more consequence, has 
authorised Mr. Shaw, the assistant-sur- 
geon^of the Fort , to accompany ami 
remain with her till her return. 

* * * * 

At the present time this is a very fine 
and interesting country, and contains 
the capability and the probability of 
improvement to a degree far exceeding 
anything which I had anticipated. In 
Bengal, indeed, as you are aware, there 
is no mountain, nor so much as a single 
hill, and the prospect has no other 
beauty but what arises from water, 
wood, and a richly-cultivated plain, in- 
habited by a population exceeding all 
which I know in Europe, and appa- 
rently falling little short of all which 
we read of in China. Yet these circum- 
stances, joined to the apparent simplicity 
of the people, their singular customs and 
architecture, the beauty and clearness of 
the sky, and the richness and majesty 
of the vegetable creation, make our rides 
and driv&s here very interesting, parti- 
cularly those which are taken on horse- 
back through glade and copse and ham- 
let and rice-fields, under the shadow of 
banyans, bamboos, tamarinds, and cocos. 

It is in the course of these rides that I 
generally visit the village schools, 
which are now numerous and lloitrish- 
ing, under the care of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge and 
the Church Missionary Society: of the 
institution and success of which 1 had 
a very inadequate notion kTore 1 ar- 
rived in India, and which 1 believe lire 
hut little known even at the present 
moment in England. Hearing all 1 
had heard of the prejudices of the Hin- 
doos and Mussulmans, I certainly did 
not at all expect to find that the com- 
mon people would, not only without 
objection, but with the greatest thank- 
fulness, send their children to schools 
on Bell's system ; and they seem to he 
fully sensible of the advantages con- 
ferred by writing, arithmetic, and, 
above all, by a knowledge of English. 

* + * * 

There are now in Calcutta, and the sur- 
rounding villages, twenty boys' schools, 
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containing from sixty to one hundred 
and twenty each ; and twenty-three 
girls*, each of twenty-five or thirty 
The latter are under the managemen 1 
of a very clever young woman. This 
branch of education is, however, now 
about to be put on a different foqjing. 
Some of the Hindoos objected to men 
at all interfering in the girls* schools, 
or even that the school should be in the 
same building where men reside. We 
are, therefore, going to build a separate 
house for the school, which, with all 
the female schools established, or to be 
established in India, is to be managed 
by a committee of ladies. Lady Am- 
herst has taken the office of patroness, 
and Emily, with several other ladies in 
Calcutta, are to form a committee. I 
have no doubt that things will on 
prosperously if we can only get funds 
sufficient for the demand on us. The 
difficulties of Mrs. Wilson's under- 
taking, and the wonders she has brought 
about, will be better understood when 
I mention, that two years ago, i}o single 
♦ native female in Bengal could either 
write, read, or sew, that the notion of 
teaching them these things, or of send- 
ing them to schools where they ran the 
risk of mixing with, and touching, those 
of different castes, was, at first, re- 
garded in about the same light as it 
would be i«i England to send a girl to 
learn tumbling and rope-dancing at 
Sadler’s Wells, and that even those who 
were most anxious for the improve- 
ment of the natives, and knew most of 
India, spoke of her as undertaking im- 
possibilities. Mrs. Wilson’s first care 
was to get a pretty good knowledge 
both of llindoostanee and the vulgar 
Bengalee, her next, to circulate her 
proposals in these- languages, urging on 
parents the. advantages which their 
daughters would derive from her in- 
structions, as servants, mothers, and 
mistresses of families, promising a strict 
regard to caste, and urging that, whe- 
ther they became Christians or no, it 
would do them no harm to become ac- 
quainted with the European Shnster, 
and the rules of conduct which Eu- 
ropeans professed to follow towards 
each other. She went about a good 
deal herself among the wealthy native 


families, persuaded some of the leading 
gooroos, or religious teachers, to ho- 
nour her school with their presence 
and inspection, and all now goes on 
smoothly. Rhadacant Deb, one of the 
wealthiest natives in Calcutta, and re- 
garded as the most austere and ortho-, 
dox of the w orshippers of the Ganges, 
bade, some time since, her pupils go on 
and prosper ; and added, that “ if they 
practised the Sermon on the Mount as 
well as they repeated it, he would 
choose all the handmaids for his da u gift 
ters, and his wives, from the English 
school/* I do not say, nor do I sup- 
pose, that any large proportion of these 
children will become Christians. Even 
f they were to offer it now, we should 
tell them ** Wait till you are of age, 
and get your father’s leave and it is 
likely that many, on leaving school, 
will leave many of their good impres- 
sions behind them. But it is certain 
hat, whether they become Christians 
or no, they may be great gainers by - 
what they learn; and it is probable 
that some, at least, in the present gene- 
ration, and probably far more among 
heir children, will be led to compare 
)ur system with their own, and serious- 
y, and in a real zeal for their own salva- 
ion, to adopt the truth. In the mean 
.ime, I am assured that the pains now 
aken have materially increased the 
popularity of the English in Bengal. 
The peasants cannot help perceiving 
that the persons who mix vrith them 
for these purposes, have their worldly 
[vs well as spiritual interest at heart. 
The children like the rewards, th$ 
lothing, and the praise which they re- 
and in districts where, I am as- 
sured, three years ago, at the sight of 
m European they all ran away sereni- 
ng to hide themselves, the clergyman 
md missionaries engaged in the super- 
intendence of these little establishments 
re now as well known and as well re- 
ceived as an English pastor in his pa- 
rish, Our chief hindrances are some 
leistical Brahmins, who have left their 
►Id religion, and desire to found a sect 
>f their own, and some of those who 
fere professedly engaged in the tome 
work with ourselves, the Dissenters, 
“’hese last are, indeed, very civil, and 



A&tDrq^ttowftoccctt; bat they, 
VMQftVnr or other, cannot help inter- 
taring, and setting up rwaj schools 
close to ouft ; and they apparently hud 
it easier to draw off our pupils, than to 
look out for fresh and more distant 
j Gelds of exertion and enterprise. 

* * * * 

My principal labour here is in the 
multitude of letters from the archdea- 
cons* the chaplains, the charitable in- 
stitutions, the supreme government, and 
®e inferior governments of Madras and 
Bombay, which I have constantly to 
read and answer. Besides my official 
secretary, I am obliged to keep*a native 
amanuensis, and as everything con- 
nected with churches, chaplains, mis- 
sionaries, and school-masters, passes 
through my hands, or is referred to me 
by Government, besides my being vi-' 
sitor of Bishop’s College, and agent to 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, I find myself daily in a sort of 
business in which I have much to 
learn, and in which I certainly take no 
great pleasure. I have this morning, 
for instance, and yesterday evening, 
had to answer four letters about the 
rate of exchange between Calcutta and 
England, and the expediency of draw- 
ing bills on the latter to pay the col- 
lege debts ; and I have just finished 
reading a long sheet of queries from 
the secretary to Government, respect- 
ing some ecclesiastical buildings, their 
expense, workmanship, See., which will 
fake some time and many previous in- 
quiries to answer properly. All this 
will, however, t aoubt not, become 
familiar to me by degrees; and I only' 
regret it now, because it completely 
hinders the composition of my sermons, 
an£ very materially retards my acqui- 
sition of the Oriental languages. On 
the political state and prospects of In- 
dia, as they at present appear to me, I 
hope to write another letter. It is an 
extensive and not uninteresting subject, 
and one which, I think, is not generally 
understood in Europe. 

Dec. 17, 

I rejoice to send a good account erf 
both my Emilies, whom I accompanied 
some way down the river yesterday, 


and left very comfortably accommo* 
dated 

* * * * 

This letter will go by the purser of 
the Grenville, who is not yet set off 
Captain Manning went yesterday, hav- 
ing taken charge of Emily and her 
little girl as far as the Sand-heads; 
they are to be very little on shore, but 
are to cruise about the roads during 
the day, and return at night to anchor. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, 

Ever your obliged and affectionate 
Reginald Calcutta. 


TO R. 1 WILMOT HORTON, ESQ. 

^ Calcutta, Dec., 1823. 

My dear Wilmot, — The speed of 
our voyage in the Grenville, by land- 
ing us in India some weeks before the 
time at which we might have been ex- 
pected to arrive there, has been pro- 
ductive of one uncomfortable effect, by 
making us appear so much the longer 
without letters from England. Only 
one Liverpool vessel has since arrived, 
which w T as not of a date previous to 
the time of our own sailing, and she 
brought papers only a ve ry few days 
more recent than ours. Reports, how- 
ever, have from time to time been 
raised, of vessels supposed from Eu- 
rope, seen workiug up towards Saugor ; 
and you may well conceive the eager- 
ness with which we have, on such oc- 
casions, anticipated the arrival of those 
bundles of information and kind wishes 
which form the delight of an English 
post-day, and to us, on the Ganges, 
would be, I cannot say how interesting. 
The Grenville, however, is now about 
to sail again, and 1 take advantage of 
her return to remind those valued 
friends who may, possibly, not jet 
have written to us, how much their 
correspondence allays the pain of ab- 
sence. 

This is a fine country, and, at this 
time of year, a very fine climate. We 
have, indeed, no mountains, not even 
an elevation so high as the mount in 
Kensington Gardens, which I recollect 
the more, because in them was my last 
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ramble with ypurself and Hay. W< 
have no springs, no running streams 
except the Ganges, and we have nof 
much of open plain and dry turf. Bu 
we have wood and water in abundance 
the former of the noblest description 01 
foliage which I have ever seen, both 
in form, verdure, variety, and depth of 
shadow. I had no idea of the beauty 
and majesty of an Indian wood; the 
coloured prints which I had seen in 
England being as unlike the sober 
richness of the reality as the bloom of 
Mrs. Salmon’s wax-work goddesses to 

Mrs. . Nor, to those who like 

wandering about an immense conser- 
vatory, or who are pleased and inte- 
rested with cane-work cottages, little 
gardens of plantains and pine-apples, 
and the sight of a very poor, but simple, 
and by no means inelegant, race of pea- 
sants, are there prettier rides than those 
afforded by the lanes and* hedgerows 
round Calcutta. The mornings, from 
five to eight, are now equal to the 
pleasantest time of year in England ; 
then follow about eight hours, during 
which a man does well to remain in 
the house, but which, under such cir- 
cumstances, art* not too hot either for 
comfort or any kind of mental exer- 
tion ; and from four to dark it is again 
about the temperature of our summer 
evening. This is, indeed, the best time 
of year. Of the rains and the hot 
winds everybody speaks with very 
alarming eloquence; and I apprehend 
that, during their continuance, a bare 
existence is all that any man can hope 
for. We had some little of these last 
on our first arrival, but not sufficient 
to prevent our morning and evening 
airings. They were, however, suffi- 
ciently potent to induce us to believe 
all which had been told us of the ne- 
cessity of cool clothing, cool diet, and 
quietness. 

* * ♦ * 

Of the people of this country, and 
the manner in which they are governed, 

I have, a# yet, hardly seen enough to 
form an opinion. I have seen enough, 
however, to find that the customs, the 
habits, and prejudices of the former 
are much misunderstood in England. 
We have all heard, for instance, of the 


humanity of the Hindoos towards bfrtt t* 
creatures, their horror of animal food, 
&c. ; and you may be, perhaps, as much 
surprised as 1 was, to find, that those 
who can afford it are hardly less car- 
nivorous than ourselves ; that even the 
purest Brahmins are allowed to eat 
mutton and venison ; that fish is per- 
mitted to many castes, and pork to 
many others; and that, though fihey 
consider it as a grievous crime to kill a 
cow or bullock for the purpose of eat* 
ing, yet they treat their draught oxen, 
no less than their horses, with a degree 
of barbarous severity which would turn 
an English hackney-coachman sick. 
Nor have their religious prejudices, 
and the unchangeableness of their ha- 
bits, been less exaggerated. Some of 
the best informed of their nation, with 
whom I have conversed, assure me 
that half their most remarkable customs 
of civil and domestic life are borrowed 
from their Mohammedan conquerors; 
and at present there is an obvious and 
increasing disposition to imitate the 
English in everything, which has al- 
ready led to very remarkable changes, 
and will, probably, to still more im- 
portant. The wealthy natives now all 
affect to have their houses decorated 
with Corinthian pillars, and filled with 
English furniture. They drive the. 
best horses and the most dashing car- 
riages in Calcutta. Many of them 
>peak English fluently, and are toler- 
ably read in English literature ; and 
the children of one of our friends I saw 
one day dressed in jackets and trousers, 
with round hats, shoes, and stockings. 
In the Bengalee newspapers, of which 
there are two or three, politics arp can- 
vassed with a bias, as I am told, in- 
clining to Wliiggism, and one of their 
eading men gave a great dinner not 
long since, in honour of the Spanish 
Revolution. Among the lower orders 
the same feeling shows itself more be- 
neficially, in a growing neglect of 
caste — in not merely a wnlingnesf but 
an anxiety, to send their children to 
our schools, and a desire to learn and 
speak English, which, if properly en- 
couraged, might, I verily believe, in 
fifty years* time, make our language 
what the Oordoo, or court and camp 
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language of the country C the Hindoo- 
stanee is at present And though in- 
stances of actual conversion to Chris- 
tianity are, as yet, very uncommon, 
yet the number of children, both male 
and female, who are now receiving a 
sort of Christian education, reading 
the New Testament, repeating the 
Lord's Prayer and Commandments, 
and* all with the consent, or at least 
without the censure, of their parents or 
spiritual guides, have increased, during 
the last two years, to an amount which 
astonishes the old European residents, 
who Were used to tremble at th£ name 
of a missionary, and shrink from the 
common duties of Christianity, lest 
they should give offence to their heathen 
neighbours. So far from that, being a 
consequence of the zeal which has been 
lately shown, many of the Brahmins 
themselves express admiration of the 
morality of the Gospel, and profess to 
entertain a better opinion of the Eng- 
lish since they have found that they 
too have a religion and a Shaster. All 
that seems necessary for the best effects 
to follow is, to let things take their 
course, to make the missionaries dis- 
creet, to keep the Government, as it 
now is, strictly neuter, and to place our 
confidence in a general diffusion of 
knowledge, and in making ourselves 
really useful to the temporal a*s well as 
spiritual interests of the people among 
whom we live. In all thevse points 
there is, indeed, great room for im- 
provement. I -do not by any means 
assent to the pictures of depravity and 
general worthlessness which some have 
drawn of the Hindoos. They are de- 
cidedly, by nature, a mild, pleasing, 
and intelligent race; sober, parsimo- 
nious; and, where an object is neld out 
to them, most industrious and perse- 
vering. But the magistrates ana law- 
yers all agree that in no country are 
lying and perjury so common, and so 
little regarded. Notwithstanding the 
apparent mildness of their manners, 
the criminal calendar is generally as 
full as in Ireland, with gang-robberies, 
setting fire to buildings, stacks, &c. 
&c. ; and the number of children who 
are decoyed aside, and murdered, for 
the sgke of their ornaments, Lord Am- 


herst assures me, is dreadful. Yet in 
all these points a gradual amelioration 
is said to be perceptible ; and I am as- 
sured, that there is no ground what- 
ever for $e assertion, that the people 
are become less innocent or prosperous 
under British administration. In Ben- 
gal, at least in this neighbourhood, I 
am assured by the missionaries, who, 
as speaking the language, and asso- 
ciating with the lower classes, are by 
far the best judges, that the English 
Government is popular. They are, iu 
fact, lightly taxed (though that taxa- 
tion is clumsily arranged, and liable to 
considerable abuse, from the extortions 
of the native Afuneens and Chokey- 
dars) ; they have no military conscrip- 
tion, or forced services ; they live in 
great security from the march of 
armies, &c. ; and, above all, they some 
of them recollect in their own country, 
and all of tlkem may hear or witness 
in the case of their neighbours in Oude 
and the Birman empire, how very 
differently aJl these tilings are managed 
under the Hindoo and Mahoinmedaii 
sovereignties. 

One very wise and liberal measure 
of Government has been the appropri- 
ation of all the internal transit duties 
to the construction of roads and bridges, 
and the improvement of the towns 
where they are levied. A more popular, 
however, and I believe better policy, 
would have been to remit those duties 
altogether. They are precisely the 
things in which the ehokeydars, and 
>ther underlings, are most fraudulent 
and oppressive. Twice its much is ex- 
torted by these fellows from the poor 
country people as they are authorized 
to receive, and of what is authorized, 
only a moderate part finds its way into 
the Company's coffers. Under such cir- 
cumstances it might, perhaps, f#* letter 
to remove all restraints from internal 
intercourse and traffic, to make the 
people industrious and prosperous, and 
to be assured that improvements would 
follow by degrees, in proportion m they 
became necessary or desirable. Ixrnf 
Cornwallis's famous settlement of the 
zemindary rents in Bengal is often se- 
verely censured here, as not sufficiently 
protecting the ryuts, and depriving the 
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Government of all advantage from the 
improvements of the territory. They 
who reason thus have apparently for- 
gotten that, without some such settle- 
ment, those improvements would never 
have taken place at all; that almost 
every zemindary which is brought to 
the hammer (and they are pretty nu- 
merous) is divided and subdivided, each 
successive sale, among smaller proprie- 
tors, and that the progress is manifestly 
going on to a minute division of the soil 
among the actual cultivators, and sub- 
ject to no other burdens than a fixed 
and very moderate quit-rent, a state of 
things by no means undesirable in a 
nation, and which only needs to be 
corrected in its possible excess by a law 
of primogeniture, and by encouraging, 
instead of forbidding, the purchase of 
lauds by the English. On the desir- 
ableness of this last measure, as the 
most probable means of improving the 
country, and attaching the peasantry to 
our Government, I find, in Calcutta, 
little difference of opinion. All the 
restriction v hich seems necessary is, 
that the collectors of the Company’s 
taxes shall not l>e allowed to purchase 
lauds within the limits of their districts : 
and if the same law were extended to 
their Hindoo and Mussulman deputies, 
a considerable source of oppression, 
which now exists would be dried up 
or greatly mitigated. 


TO JOHN THORNTON, ttSQ. 

Tn^ghur, Jan. ‘J, 182-1. 

Di \r Thornton, 

f * * * 

I do not think, indeed, that the direct 
duties of this diocese, bating the visita- 
tions, art; more than a man may do 
with a' moderate share of diligence. . . . 

They are such, however, as I must 
do all for myself, since, though I keep 
a native scribe at work from nine till 
four daily, he can only be trusted to 
copy what 1 write, while it is necessary 
for me to obtain and keep copies of all 
the official correspondence in which I 
am a party: besides which, an inter- 

VOJU II. 


course with chaplains, missionaries, mid 
religious societies is, in India, all car- 
ried on by letter, and what in England 
would be settled in a few minntes by 
personal communication, is here the 
subject of long arguments, explanations, 
and rejoinders in writing. I at first, 
therefore, had occasion to work pretty 
hard, and am now so fortunate as to be 
completely rid of all arrears of busi- 
ness, and to find myself equal to the 
daily calls of my correspondents, with- 
out so completely sacrificing all other 
studies as 1 was for some time com- 
pelled to do. Still I am without books, 
and, what has been still more incon- 
venient, without sermons, so that I have 
been latterly obliged to compose often 
two, and sometimes three a week, amid 
greater distractions, and with fewer 
opportunities of study or reference, than 
I ever before had to complain of. I 
continue well, however, thank God I 
and have abundant reason at present 
to be hopeful and contented in my 
situation, where I meet with much 
attention aiul kindness, and where the 
apparent field of usefulness is so great 
that, while 1 deeply feel my own insuf- 
ficiency, I am more and more impressed 
with the undeserved goodness of God 
in calling me to such a situation. 

* * * * 

To the affairs of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society I have paid consider- 
able attention, and have great reason 
to be satisfied with the manner in which 
they are conducted, as well as person- 
ally with the committee, and all the 
missionaries whom I have seen. I 
have, as you are perhaps aware, ob- 
tained their adoption of some changes 
in the constitution of the society, qua- 
lified, I hope, to put us on a more stable 
and popular footing, and to obtain for 
us both at home and in India a greater 
notoriety and usefulness. 

* * + * 

Pray tell Mr. Parry that all which 
I have seen of India justifies his praises 
of it. It is a fine and most interests 
ing country. The European society is 
agreeable, hospitable, and well-inform- 
ed : there are many excellent people in 
Calcutta. 

* * * * 

o 
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But, alas ! new friends cannot be like 
old ; new lands cannot be like home ! 
And while I should be the most thank- 
less of men not to be contented and 
happy here, I cannot help often wish- 
ing for a sight of the hill above Hod- 
net, or the new fence, which I left you 
and Mrs. Thornton contriving at Clap- 
ham. 

No orders have yet come out from 
Government respecting a residence for 

me. Dr. Wallich has lent 

us his house at Tittyghur, between Cal- 
cutta and Barrackpoor, a delightful 
place, which apparently agrees with 
our little girl perfectly. The fort, from 
closeness, and other reasons connected 
with closeness, id said to be often in- 
jurious to young and* delicate persons ; 
but without its ramparts, we' would 
fain flatter ourselves even children may 
enjoy good health in this country, and 
some years at least may elapse before 
we are compelled to send ours to Eng- 
land May God hear our 

prayers, and those which, it is one of 
my chief comforts to believe, are offered 
up for us by our dear friends in Eng- 
land I God Almighty bless you. 

Ever your affectionate friend, 

Reginald Calcutta. 

It was my intention till lately to set 
out by land for the upper provinces as 
soon as Emily was able to travel, and 
to stay at Ghazeepoor, a little on tiiis 
side Benares, during the hot winds. 
In this expedition Archdeacon Corrie 
promised to accompany me. but a re- 
consideration of all which I am doing, 
and have to do, at Calcutta., has con- 
vinced me that I cannot be spared be- 
fore the rains, when also I hope* for 
Mr. Corrie’s company. The want of 
episcopal visitation; confirmation, See. 
in all those vast districts is said to be 
great 


TO THE IION. MRS. DOUGLAS. 

Tittyghur, Jan. 10, 1824. 

'Whe-bever the Ganges is, there is 
beauty; and even those who are most 
sensible to the beauties of English 


scenery may allow that while the pee- 
pul, the teak, and the other larger 
round-topped trees will bear no disad- 
vantageous comparison with our oaks, 
elms, and limes ; the mangoe and tama- 
rind greatly surpass in beauty our 
walnut and cherry- trees, and we have 
nothing at all answerable to the ban- 
yan, the bamboo, the different species 
of palms, or the plantains, aloes, cactus, 
and ananas, by which the cottages are 
surrounded The plains be- 

tween these groves are all cultivated 
with rice, and have, at this time of year, 
pretty much the appearance of an Eng- 
lish stubble. When we first arrived 
the rice was like our corn in spring; 
but as the ground dried, and the crop 
ripened, it assumed a more autumnal 
appearance, though never so bright and 
golden as our wheat. 

Of the fruits of India we had formed 
high expectations : the mangoe, which 
is the most celebrated, has not been in 
season since our arrival ; but tin* rest, 
such of them at least as are peculiar to 
the country, have much disap j Hunted 
us. The oranges are, 1 think, the best ; 
but they are not better than what are 
sent to London from the Mediterranean 
and the western isles. I will make 
an exception in favour of the coco-nut 
when unripe, at which time its milk i> 
very refreshing, and far better than we 
get it in England. Nor arc many of 
the native vegetables agreeable to an 
English palate; though anybody may 
easily get reconciled to yams, hrinjals, 
and sweet potatoes. At this time of 
year, however, most European vege- 
tables are brought to market in abun- 
dance, and very good, though cultivated 
for the consumption of Europeans only , 
the natives liking none of them hut 
potatoes, which, though they have only 
known them during the last few years, 
are likely soon to rank, as a supple- 
mentary staff of life, with rice and 
plantains. The peasants near Patna 
already grow them to a considerable 
extent ; but they never can become the 
exclusive crop here, inasmuch as the 
moist rice-grounds do not suit their 
growth, winch w \\\ therefore Ixj con- 
fined to the sandy and drier soils, where 
rice cannot grow, and where such a 
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vegetable may be of unmixed utility ; 
while sudh a supplememtary crop, in 
case of the rice failing, may prevent 
many a famine, and diminish one strong 
point of the similarity which now exists 
between the Indian and Irish peasantry, 
their reliance on a single article of food, 
and the almost infinite division and sub- 
division of their farms, which here, as 
in Ireland, is a fertile source of poverty 
and wretchedness. 

On the whole they are a lively, in- 
telligent, and interesting people : of the 
upper classes, a very'consulerable pro- 
portion learn our language, read our 
books and our newspapers, and show a 
desire to court our society; the pea- 
sants are anxious to learn English, and 
though, certainly, very few of "them 
have as yet embraced Christianity, I 
do not think their reluctance is more 
than mi "lit have been expected in any 
country; where a system so entirely 
different from that previously professed 
M T as offered, and offered by those of 
whom, as their conquerors, they may 
well entertain considerable jealousy. 
Their own religion is, indeed, a hor- 
rible one ; far more so than 1 had con- 
ceived; it gives them no moral pre- 
cepts ; it encourages them in vice by 
the style of its ceremonies, and the cha- 
racter given of its deities ; and by the 
institution of caste, it hardens their 
hearts against each other to a degree 
which is often most, revolting. A tra- 
^ oiler falls down sick in the streets of 
a village ( 1 am mentioning a fact which 
happened ten days ngo\ nobody knows 
what caste he is of, therefore nobody 
goes near him lost the} should become 
polluted ; he wastes to death before the 
eyes of a whole community, unless the 
jackal Is take courage from his helpless 
Mato to finish him a little sooner, and, 
perhaps, as happened in the case to 
which l alluded, the children are al- 
lowed to pelt him with stones and mud. 
The man of whom I am speaking was 
found in this state and taken care of by 
a passing European, but if he had died, 
his skeleton would have lain in the 
streets till the vultures carried it away, 
or the magistrates ordered it to he 
thrown into the river. 

A friend of mine, some months ago, 


found a miserable wretch, a groom out 
of employ, who had crept, sick of a 
dysentery, into his court-yard. He had 
there remained in a corner on the pave- 
ment two days and nights. Perhaps 
twenty servants had been eating their 
meals daily within six yards of him, 
yet none had relieved him, none had so 
much as carried him into the shelter 
of one of the out-houses, nor had any 
taken the trouble to tell their master. 
When reproved for this, their answer 
was, “he was no tour kinsman “whose 
business was it ?” “ How did we know 
that the sahib would like to be trou- 
bled?” I do not say that these are 
every-day instances: I hope and be- 
lieve not ; nor would I be understood 
as denying that alms are, to religious 
mendicants, given to great amount in 
Bengal, or that several of the wealthy 
inhabitants, in what they consider good 
works, such as constructing public tanks, 
making roads to places of pilgrimage, 
building pagodas and gh&ts, are liberal. 
I only mention these instances because 
none of those w ho heard them seemed 
to think them unusuM or extraordinary ; 
because in a Christian country I think 
they could not have happened, and be- 
cause they naturally arise from the 
genius of the national religion, which, 
by the distinction which it establishes, 
makes men worse than indifferent to 
each other. Accordingly, many of the 
crimes which fall under the cognizance 
of the magistrate, and many of the 
ancient and sanctified customs of the 
Hindoos, are marked with great cruelty. 
The decoits, or gangs of robbers, who 
are common all over the country, though 
they seldom attack Europeans, continu- 
ally torture to force the peasants to 
bring out their little treasures. 

* * * * 

I need say nothing of the burning of 
widow s ; but it is not so generally 
known that persons now olive remem- 
ber human sacrifices in the holy places 
n$ar Calcutta ; and that a very respect- 
able mau of my acquaintance, himself 
by accident ana without the means of 
interfering , witnessed one of a boy of 
fourteen or fifteen, in which nothing 
was so terrible^ as the perfect indiffe- 
rence with which the tears, prayer®, 

o Si 
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and caresses even, which the poor vic- 
tim lavished on his murderers, were 
regarded. After this it is hardly worth 
while to go on to show that crimes of 
rapine, and violence, and theft, are 
very common, or that the tendency to 
lying is such that (as one of the judges 
here observed) “in a court of justice 
they cannot even tell a true story with- 
out spoiling it.” But what I would 
chiefly urge is, that for all these hor- 
rors their system of religion is mainly 
answerable, inasmuch as whatever 
moral lessons their sacred books con- 
tain, and they are very few, are shut 
up from the mass of the people, while 
the direct tendency of their institutions 
is to evil. The national temper is de- 
cidedly good, gentle, and kind ; they 
are sober, industrious, affectionate to 
their relations, generally speaking, 
faithful to their masters, easily attached 
by kindness and confidence, and, in the 
case of the military oath, are of admi- 
rable obedience, courage, and fidelity, 
in life and. death. But their morality 
does not extend beyond the reach of 
positive obligations; and where these 
do not exist, they are oppressive, cruel, 
treacherous, and everything that is 
bad. We have heard much in Eng- 
land of their humanity to animals ; I 
can only say that 1 have seen no tokens 
of it in Calcutta. 

* * * * 

* * * * 

Their high reputation in such mat- 
ters has arisen, I am assured, fioin 
exaggerated statements of particular 
instances, such as may happen in any 
country, of overstrained tenderness for 
animal life, and from the fact that cer- 
tain sacred animals, such as the bulls 
dedicated to Brahrqa, are really treated 
.with as much tenderness and consider- 
ation as if they were Brahmins them- 
selves. As yet it remains to be seen 
how far the schools may produce a 
change for the better, lam inclined to 
hope everything from thnn, particu- 
lany from those which Mrs. Wilson 
has, under the auspices of the Church 
Missionaries, set on foot for females ; 
but I am sure that a people such as I 
have described, with so many amiable 
traits of character, and so great natural 


quickness and intelligence, ought to be 
assisted and fncouraged as far as we 
possibly can in the disposition which 
they now evince, in this part of the 
country at least, to acquire a knowledge 
of our language and laws, and to imi- 
tate our habits and examples. By all 
which I have learned, they now really 
believe we wish them well, and are 
desirous of their improvement : and 
there are many points (that of the 
burning widows is one) in which a 
change for the better is taking place in 
the public mind, which, if we are not 
in too great a hurry, will probably, ere 
long, break down the observance of, at 
least, one horror. Do not suppose that 
I am prejudiced against the Hindoos. 
In my personal intercourse with them 
I have seen much to be pleased with, 
and all which I hear and believe as to 
what they might be with a better 
creed, makes me the more earnest in 
stating the horrors for which their 
present creed, as I think, is answer- 
able. 

This is ait unmerciful letter, but l 
hope and belie\e that l shall not have 
wearied jou. Both Emil} and I often 
think and talk of you, a^d recall to 
mind, with detp and aff-ctionate in- 
terest, our parting on the quarter-deck 
f the Grenville, with you and your 
brothers. 

* * * * 

We more and more feel how much 
we have relinquished in leaving such 
friends behind; but 1 do not, and hope 
Emily does not, repent of our under- 
taking. *So long as we are blessed 
with health, and of this, with due care, 

I entertain at present few apprehen- 
sions, we have, indeed, abundant reason 
for content and thankfulness around 
us, and where there is so much to be 
learned and to be done, life cannot hang 
heavy on the hands of. 

Dear Harriet, 

Ever your affectionate Cousin, 
Hkoj nald Caixttt* . 

I believe I have said nothing of the 
Mohammedans, who are about as nu - 
merous here as the Protestants are in 
Ireland. They are in personal ap- 
pearance a finer race than the Hin- 
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doos; they are also more universally 
educated, and on the whole I think a 
better people, inasmuch as their faith 
is better. They are haughty and iras- 
cible, hostile to the English as to those 
who have supplanted them in their 
sovereignty over the dfruntry, and noto- 
riously oppressive and avaricious in 
their dealings with their idolatrous 
countrymen, wherever they are yet in 
authority. They are, or are supposed 
to be, more honest, and to each other 
they are not uncharitable ; but they 
are, I fear, less likely at present than 
the Hindoos to embrace Christianity, 
though some of them read our Scrip- 
tures; and I have heard one or two 
speak of Christians as of nearly the 
same religion with themselves. They 
have, however, contracted in this 
country many superstitions of castes 
and images, tor which their western 
brethren, the Turks and Arabs, are 
ready to excommunicate them ; and, 
what i>> more strange, many of them, 
equally in opposition to their own reli- 
gion and that of the Hindoos, are ex- 
ceeding drunkards. 


TO MRS. irDHRR. 

Tittjghur, Jan. 25, 1824. 

My i>r, uu>t Motiikk, Our former 
packets w ill, 1 trust, before this time, 
have communicated to you the intelli- 
gence ot our safe arrival, and of our 
subsequent proceedings. 

* * * * 

* * * * 

Calcutta is a very striking place, but 

it so much resembles Petersburgh, 

though on a less splendid scale, that I 
can hardly help fancying myself some- 
times in Kussia. The architecture of 
the principal houses is the same, with 
Italian porticoes, and all white-washed 
or stuccoed ; and the width and straight- 
ness of the principal streets, the want 
of pavement, the forms of the peasants' 
carts, and the crowds of foot-passen- 
gers in every street, as well as the mul- 
titude of servants, the want of furni- 
ture in the houses, and above all, the 
great dinner-parties, which are one 


distinguishing feature of the place, are 
all Muscovite. 

* * * * 

The public here is very liberal, but 
the calls on charity are continual, and 
the number of five and ten pound sub- 
scriptions which are required of a man 
every month, for inundations, officers' 
widows, &c. & c., are such as surprise 
an Englishman on his first arrival, 
though he cannot but be pleased at the 
spirit which it evinces 

I am happy to set you at ease about 
pirates. There were, as you have been 
rightly informed, four or five years 
ago, a good many Arab pirates in the 
Bombay seas, but none that I have 
heard of ever ventured into the bay of 
Bengal, and even those who did exist 
are said to have been completely driven 
from the sea by the expedition which 
was sent some tune back from Bombay 
against the Arabs of the Persian Gulf. 
But with these seas I shall have little 
concern, since my journeys in that 
quarter will be chiefly by land. Those 
which I have to perform in this part of 
India will be mostly by the Ganges, on 
which skulking thieves are sometimes 
met with, but no robbers bold enough 
to attack European boats. I should 
have much preferred marching by land 
the whole way, as we at first proposed, 
but I found it impossible to leave Cal- 
cutta before the weather would have 
become too hot for such a journey. At 
the commencement of the rains we 
shall set out, and boat it all the way to 
Cawnpoor. The boats are like houses, 
and as comfortable as such things well 
can be; but our progress, by this 
method, will be very tedious and wea- 
risome, compared with the amusement 
of a land-journey with our tents and 
elephants. We shall, however, escape 
the rains, which is reckoned the only 
unhealthy season in Bengal, when 
every road is a puddle, every field a 
marsh, and every river a sea, and when 
a hot sun, playing on a vast surface of 
water ahd decayed vegetables, is re- 
garded as the cause of almost all the 
diseases which are not brought on by* 
intemperance and carelessness. 

* * » ft 

* # ♦ ft 
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My morning rides are very pleasant 7 
my horse is a nice, quiet, 'good-tem- 
pered little Arab, who is so fearless 
that he goes, without starting, close to 
an elephant, and so gentle and docile 
that he eats bread out of my hand, and 
has almost as much attachment and 
coaxing ways as a dog. This seems 
the usual character of the Arab horse, 
who (to judge from those I have seen 
in this country) is not the fiery dashing 
animal I had supposed, but with more 
rationality about him, and more appa- 
rent confidence in his rider, than the 
generality of English horses. The 
latter, however, bear the highest price 
here, from their superior size and power 
of going through more work. The 
Indian horses are seldom good, and 
always ill-tempered and vicious, and it 
is the necessity of getting foreign horses 
which makes the expense so great as 
you have heard, while, after all, in this 
climate, four horses will not do so 
much work as a pair in England. 

Believe me, dearest Mother, 

Your affectionate Son, 

Reginald Calcutta. 

I rejoice to hqar that Mr. Puller is 
coining out as rfnief justice. He is a 
kind and worthy man, and will, I think, 
be very popular here, as well as be an 
agreeable and friendly neighbour to us. 


TO THE VERY REVEREND THE DEAN 
• OF ST. ASAPH. 

Tittyghur, Jan. 27, 1824. 

My dear Sir, — In my last letter I 
promised you that this should be a 
political one. I. know not, after all, 
now that I am sitting down to the task, 
that I have been able to acquire any 
information which will be new to you, 
or that I am as yet qualified to speak 
otherwise than with great hesitation as 
to the rSal state even of a small part 
of this great empire. From all exter- 
*nal enemies British India (now com- 
prehending either directly or indirectly 
three-fourths of the whole vast penin- 
sula) appeared, till lately, secure. The 
Maharattas are completely conquered 


and heart-broken; the kings of Oude 
and Hydrabad only hold their places 
at our will and pleasure, and their sub- 
jects desire nothing so much as that we 
should take the government of both 
countries into our own hands; while 
Russia is reganjjfd as so distant a dan- 
ger, that, during the latter years o 
Lord Hastings’ government, and in 
fact to the present moment, the army 
of India has been allowed to melt away, 
and is now, as I am assured, perhaps 
the least numerous establishment (in 
comparison with the population, extent, 
and revenues of the country whence it 
is raised and supported) that any 
civilised empire in the world can show. 
It seems, however, that war with a 
new, and by no means a despicable 
enemy, is now inevitable, and has in- 
deed already begun. The King of 
Ava, whose territories, under the name 
of the “ Birman empire,” you will see 
marked in all the recent maps, has 
been long playing the same Buona- 
partean game in what is called “ India 
beyond the Ganges” (though in fact 
removed many hundred miles from 
that river) which we have been play- 
ing in Hindostan. His dominions had, 
till now, been separated from ours by 
a line of mountains and forests, which 
prevented almost all intercourse, either 
peaceable or hostile; but by the recent 
conquest of the country of A«sam and 
some other mountain rajas, he has 
pushed himself into the immediate 
neighbourhood of Bengal, and has be- 
gun to hold a language about frontiers, 
neutral grounds, and ancient claims of 
the 4< golden empire,” which the Eng- 
lish in India are quite unaccustomed to 
hear, and which it would be still more 
inconvenient to admit for a single mo- 
ment. I believe, indeed, his actual 
demands are limited to a little swampy 
island, no more worth fighting for than 
that which w as the cause of Fortin - 
bras’s armament. But this island, such 
as it is, has been in the hands of the 
Company, and the soubahdars of Ben- 
gal before them, time out of mind, and 
is also clearly on the western side of 
the main stream of the little river which 
divides the empires. Nor is this all, 
since in the course of the discussion 
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some menaces have been held out, thai 
the “ golden empire ” has farther de- 
mands which the great moderation oj 
its sovereign only induces him to re- 
frain from pressing, and that all Ben- 
gal as far as Calcutta and Moorsheda- 
bad ought to l>e ceddi to him. Lord 
Amherst, who, as well as the directors 
at home, is sufficiently anxious for 
peace, expected, however, that firmly 
and civilly saying no would have been 
sufficient (together with placing a small 
garrison in the disputed island, which 
has, after all, !)eeh again withdrawn on 
account of the pestiferous air) to pre- 
serve matters on their former footing of 
grumbling and uneasy tranquillity. 
He has, however, been disappointed, 
since be beard yesterday that ‘two Bir- 
man corps had advanced into the neu- 
tral ground of Cashar, one of which 
had been in consequence attacked by a 
small lxxly of Sepoys stationed on our 
frontier, and defeated with some loss, 
but after a resistance which show s that 
our new enemies are in everything but 
a ms and discipline far from despicable, 
and decidedly superior in courage and 
Iwjdily strength to the generality of 
those to whom we have been as yet 
opposed in India. It is indeed possible, 
though barely so, that this first expe 7 
nonce of Imonets and disciplined 
troops ma\ not have been of a nature to 
increase their desire for farther com- 
munication of the kind. But more 
likely, the cheek has been too slight 
to produce such an effect on troops who 
are found to be brave and hardy, and a 
king, who lias been engaged in a long 
course of conquest, and has never met 
with his match till now. Should the 
war go on, it is spme comfort to believe 
that we have riyhl on our side. Yet it 
is a gri evens matter that blood should 
1 m? shed, aud all the other horrors of an 
Asiatic wax* incurred to an extent which 
cannot be calculated, for a spot of 
ground so unhealthy tha$ neither Eng- 
lish nor ljirmans can live on it, and 
by two governments, each of whom has 
more territory than it can well manage. 
The East India Company, however, 
and their servants and subjects, have 
reason to be thankfal that the “ Golden 
Sword ” slept in its scabbard while 


Lord Hastings was engaged, with the 
whole forces of the empire, against the 
Pindar ries, Maharattas, and Nepaulese, 
since an inroad of the warlike bar- 
barians would then have caused well- 
founded alarm to Chittagong at least, 
if not to Dacca and even Calcutta. 
The truth, however, is, that the Bir- 
mans were then occupied in the pre- 
liminary subjugation of Assam. With 
such a war impending, you will natu- 
rally ask, how far the British Govern- 
ment can count on the affections of its 
own subjects? This is a question 
which it is not very easy to answer. 
Anything like our European notions of 
loyalty or patriotism, I fancy, is out of 
the case. Indeed, from the frequent 
changes of masters to which all India 
has been long exposed, I doubt, fVom all 
which I have heard, whether the idea 
exists among them any otherwise, than 
that the native soldiers are, for the 
most part, admirably faithful to the 
§overnment (whatever it may be) 
which they have engaged to serve, so 
long as that government performs its 
stipulations to them ; and that if a 
country, under a bad and oppressive 
government, is attacJged, the invader’s 
camp would be better supplied with 
provisions than if the peasants supposed 
that they would be losers by his suc- 
cess. The idea of guerillas rising to 
oppose a foreign enemy would never 
enter into the head of a Hindoo, or if 
any such bodies of men were formed, 
they would be as professed plunderers, 
equally formidable to all parties, or as 
mercenaries ready to accept pay from 
any who might entertain them. But 
among the Sepoys nobody seems to 
apprehend a breach of faith, and from 
all which I have been able to learn, 
the peasantry and merchants are ex- 
tremely well content with us, and pre- 
fer our government very much to" that 
if any existing Asiatic sovereign. The 
great increase of population in Bengal 
and Bahar, the number of emigrants 
which come thither from all parts of 
India, the extent of fresh ground an- 
nually brought into cultivation, and 
the ostentation of wealth and luxury 
among the people, which under the 
native princes no one*(except the im- 
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mediate servants of government) ven 
tores to show, seem still more convinc- 
ing proofs that they are, on the whole, 
wisely and equitably governed. The 
country (as far as I have yet seen, and 
everybody tells me it is the same 
through all Bengal) is divided into es- 
tates generally of a considerable size, 
called “ zemindarries,” from “ zemin- 
dar,” a landholder, held immediately 
of Government, on payment of a rate 
which was fixed by Lord Cornwallis, 
and does not increase with any fresh 
improvement or enclosure. These lands 
may be sold or divided by the proprie- 
tors, remaining subject to the tax, but 
cannot be touched by the Government so 
long as the tax is paid. The great zemin- 
dars generally live in Calcutta or the 
other cities, where some of them have 
very splendid palaces, under- letting 
their territories to dewans or stewards, 
answering to what the Scots call tacks- 
men, who, as well as the smaller land- 
holders, generally occupy dingy brick 
buildings, with scarcely any windows, 
and looking a little like deserted manor- 
houses in England. Placed in the middle 
ofthe villages (whose bamboo huts seem 
far cooler and cleaner dwellings), they 
are overhung with a dark and tangled 
shade of fruit-trees, and surrounded by 
stables, cow-houses, threshing-floor, 
circular granaries raised on posts, and 
the usual litter of a dirty and iil-ma- 
paged farm ; but the persons who reside 
in them are often really very wealth}*, 
and when we meet them on horse- 
back on a gala-day, with their trains of 
servants, their splendid shawls, and 
gold and silver trappings, might almost 
meet the European notion of aii eastern 
raja. Under them the land is divided 
into a multitude of small tenements, of 
which the cultivators are said to be 
often racked very high, though they 
are none of them attached to the soil, 
but may change, if aggrieved, to any 
landlord who is likely to use them bet- 
ter. ■ Round the villages there are 
large orchards of mangoes, coconuts, 
and plantains, together with many 
small crofts enclosed with fences of 
aloes, prickly pear,- and sometimes 
pineapples, and cultivated with hemp, 
cotton, sugar-canes, mustard, gram, and 


of late years with potatoes and some 
other kinds of European vegetables. 
All beyond this is rice, cultivated in 
large open fields annually overflowed 
by the Ganges or the many canals 
which are drawn from it, and divided 
into little portions, or quillets, not laid 
out like our corn-fields in ridge and 
furrow, but on ‘a fiat surface, the soil 
being returned to its place after the 
crop is dibbled in, and intersected by 
small ledges of earth, both to mark 
property and to retain the water a suf- 
ficient time on the surface. There is 
no pasture ground. The cattle, sheep, 
and goats are allowed, during the day, 
to pick up what they can find in the 
orchards, stubbles, and fallows, and 
along the road sides, hut at night are 
always fetched up and fed with gram. 
No manure is employed, the dung 
being carefully collected for fuel (ex- 
cept what little is used by the devout 
to rub their faces and bodies with), 
nor, with an occasional fallow (and 
this is, I understand, but seldom), is 
any other manure required than what 
the bountiful river affords. I have not 
yet seen them at plough, but am told 
that their instruments are the rudest 
that can be conceived, arid, indeed, their 
cattle are generally too small and weak 
o drag any tackle which is not ex- 
tremely light and simple : yet their 
crops are magnificent, and the m> 11, 
though much of it has been in constant 
cultivation beyond the reach of 1ns- 
ory, continues of matchless ft rt j 3 i t v * 
Nowhere, perhaps in the world, is food 
attained in so much abundance', and 
with, apparently, so little labour. Few 
peasants work more than five nr six 
lours in the day, and half their da\s 
are Hindoo festivals, when they will 
not work at all. 

Kent is higher than I expected to 
find it; in this neighbourhood six ru- 
pees, about twelve shillings the English 
acre, seems au usual fate, which is a 
great sum among the Hindoos, and also 
when compared with the cheapness of 
provisions and labour ; about sixpence 
peing as much as a working man can 
earn, even as a porter, and three-pence 
l>ein g the pay of a labourer in hus- 
bandry, while ordinary rice is, at an 
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average, less than a halfpenny for th< 
weight of two pounds English. In 
consequence, I do not apprehend tha 
the peasantry are ill off, though, 01 
course, they cannot live luxuriously, 
Fish swarm in every part of the river, 
and in every tank and ditch. During 
the wet months they may be scooped 
up with a hand-net in every field, and 
procured, at all times, at the expense of 
a crooked nail and a little plantain- 
thread. They, therefore, next to rice 
and plantains, constitute the main food 
of the country. Animal food all the 
lower castes of Hindoos eat whenever 
they can get it, beef and veal only ex- 
cepted ; but, save fish, this is not often 
in their power. Except food, in such 
a climate their wants are of course but 
few. Very little clothing serves, and 
even this is more worn from decency 
than necessity. They have no furni- 
ture, except a cane bedstead or two, 
and some earthen or copper pots ; but 
they have a full allowance of silver 
ornaments, coral beads, &t\, which even 
the lowest ranks wear to a considerable 
value, and which seem to imply that 
they are not ill off for the necessaries 
of life, when such superfluities are 
within their reach. 1 have not yet 
been able to learn the exact amount of 
the land-tax paid to Government. The 
other taxes are on cotton, mustard-oil, 
charcoal, and, in general, the different 
articles brought to market, except rice 
and fruit ; they are not high, at least 
they would not l>e thought so in Eu- 
rope; and, of the whole thus collected, 
one half is laid out in making and re- 
pairing roads, bridges, tanks, canals, 
and other public works. The Com- 
pany ha\e a monopoly of salt and 
opium ; the former being only made at 
the public works, the latter grown on 
the public domains. The former is, 
however* sold at a rate which, in Eng- 
land, we should think low, about four 
shillings the bushel; and the latter is 
chiefly for exportation. Justice is, as 
you are aware, administered in Cal- 
cutta by the Supreme Court, according 
to English law, but elsewhere by local 
jtidges appointed by the Company, 
from whom an appeal lies to a separate 
court at Calcutta, called the Sudder De- 


wannee, which is guided by the Hindoo 
and Mussulman code, drawn up by Sir 
W. Jones. Of the English criminal 
law, those Hindoos with whom I have 
conversed speak highly, and think it a 
great security to live in Calcutta where 
this prevails. The local judges (who 
are all English) are often very popular, 
and in general the people seem to allow 
that justice is honestly administered; 
and my informants have spoken of the 
advantages possessed in these respects 
by the Company’s subjects over those 
of Oude, or their own former condition 
under the Mussulmans. In these points 
I have drawn my information partly 
from a few of the wealthy natives, who 
occasionally visit me ; partly from my 
own servants, whom 1 have encouraged 
to speak on such subjects ; in some small 
degree from what I have picked up in 
my rides and walks round this place ; 
and still more from the different mis- 
sionaries who mix with the lower 
classes, and speak their language more 
fluently than most Europeans besides. 
Perhaps, as I myself improve in the 
language, I may find that I have been 
in some points misinformed or mis- 
taken ; but I think the accounts which 
I have had seem not unlikely to be 
correct, and their result is decidedly 
.favourable both as to the general con- 
dition of this country, and the spirit in 
which it is governed With re- 

gard to the questions which have lately 
occupied a good deal of the public 
attention, the free press, and the power 
of sending back Europeans to England 
at pleasure ; so far as these bear on the 
condition of the natives, and the proba- 
ble tranquillity of the country, I have 
more to say than I have now time for. 
On the whole, I think it still desirable 
that, in tins country, the newspapers 
should be licensed by Government ; 
though, from the increased interest 
which the Hindoos and Mussulmans 
take in politics, and the evident fer- 
mentation which, either for good or 
evil, is going on in the pub||C mind, I 
do not think the measure can be long 
continued. But the power of deporta- 
tion is, I am convinced, essential to the 
public peace. Many of the adventurers 
who come hither from Europe are the 
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greatest profligates the son aver saw 
men whom nothing but despotism can 
m a na ge, and who, tinless they were 
really wider a despotic role, would in- 
sult*; heat, and plunder the natives 
without shame or pity. Even no 
many instances occur of insult and 
misconduct, for which die prospect of 
immediate embarkation for Europe is 
the most effectual precaution or remedy, 
It is, in fact, the only control which the 
Company possesses over the tradesmen 
and ship-builders in Calcutta, and the 
indigo-planters up the country. 

Believe me, dear Sir, 

Ever your obliged and affectionate, 
R. Calcutta. 


TO SIR ROBERT H. INGLIS, BART. 

Tittyghur, Jan. 27, 1824. 

My dear Inglis, — I have not now 
time to write more than a few lines, 
yet I think you will not be sorry to 
hear of our well-doing. 

* * * * 

Out of the fort and streets of Calcutta, 
which are, and always must be, “ black 
holes/' the climate of India is, at this 
season, really delightful, and scarcely 
to be equalled, I think, by any which 
Ehrope can offer. But, alas ! the time 
is again drawing near when we must 
descend from Meru Mountain, to dwell, 
for four months, at least, “with a fire 
in our heart, and a fire in our brain/' 
for such the approaching hot season is 
represented to be. I am, however, well 
content with my situation, and almost 
all its circumstances: and though the 
good to be done must be, for the most 
part, of a very silent kind, and one 
whose fruits may not be apparent till 
the present race of husbandmen, and, 
possibly, many after them* shall be 

g one to rest, yet any man may count 
imself highly honoured m being 
thought worthy to labour here, how- 
ever obscurely. A good deal of my 
attention, during my short residence, 
has been paid to the different sects of 
Oriental Chifstians^ particularly the 
Greeks and Armenians, of whom a 
greater number than I had expected j 


reside both in Calcutta and Dacca, and 
of whom many solitary individuals are 
scattered all over the East, I find their 
clergy well pleased by being noticed, 
and not unwilling to borrow books, &c., 
and trust that, eventually, some more 
extensive good may be done by these 
means. 

* 

Dear Inglis, 

Ever your obliged and faithful friend, 
Reginald Calcutta. 


TO THE REV. E. T. S. IIORNBY. 

February 0, 1824. 

My dear Friend, 


Among the clergy I have several 
well-informed and amiable men. who 
are sincerely zealous in their calling, 
and active in the improvement both of 
their own countrymen and the heathen. 
W e are, however, sadly too lew for the 
work before us. Of the small number 
if chaplains which the Company sup- 
plies, nearly half are absent on furlough 
or ill health ; and the few missionaries 
>re quite unequal to supply the vacan- 
ies thus occasioned in many important 
stations, even if it were jjossibie or de- 
sirable to withdraw them from tJieir 
ppropriate sphere of action, and, more 
particularly, from the management of 
hose schools, which are, of all others, 
he most likely means to open the eyes 
and ameliorate the worldly and spiritual 
ondition of the vast multitudes v\ ho are 
iow not merely w illing to receive, but 
bsolutely courting, instruction. Jt is, 
n fact, the want of means on the part 
)f the teachers, and not any of that 
invincible repugnance so often *npj>oseil 
:> exist on the part of the Hindoos, 
rhich, in my opinion, must make the 
progress of the Gospel slow in India. 
Those who think otherwise have, I sms- 
>ect, either never really desired the im- 
provement which they affect to regard 
s impossible, or, by raising their ex- 
pectations, in the fim instance, too high, 
have been the causa of their own dis- 
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appointment. We cannot work mira- 
cles ; and it is idle to suppose that thirty 
or forty missionaries (for this is, per 
haps, the Aill number, including all 
Protestant sects throughout all India) 
can have, in ten or a dozen years (for a 
longer time has scarcely occurred since 
the work was set about in good earnest), 
so much as conveyed the name of the 
Gospel to more than a very small part 
of a nation containing 100 , 000,000 in- 
habitants, and scattered over a country 
of 1,500,000 square miles. It is no 
less idle to expect that any nation, or 
any great numters in a nation, will 
change the ancient system of faith at 
once, or otherwise than by very slow 
degrees, and with great reluctance, a 
reluctance not likely to be lessened 
when the new creed is offered them by 
a race of foreign conquerors, speaking 
their language, for the most part, very 
imperfectly. Hut we have found, in 
spite of these obstacles, that some Hin- 
doos and Mussulmans of respectable 
rank, and considerable acquirements 
(few, indeed, in numl>er, but enough to 
show that the thing is not impossible), 
have, from motives the most obviously 
disin ter estetTf si nee nothing is to be got 
by turning Christian hut the ill-wili of 
their old friends, and, in most instances 
hitherto, the suspicion and discounten- 
ance of their new rulers), embraced 
and adhered to Christianity. It is ob- 
vious, even to a careless observer, that, 
in Bengal at least, the wealthier natives 
are imitating the English in very many 
particulars in dress, buildings, and do- 
mestic eeononty; and that a change, 
either for evil or good, of a most exten- 
sive ami remarkable nature, is ferment- 
ing in the native mind ; and I am con- 
vinced, from the success of the experi- 
ment so far as it has yet been tried, that 
nothing hut the want of means prevents 
tlie introduction of schools, like those 
now supported in the neigh bourhood of 
( 'alcutta and at liurdwan, by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
and the Church Missionary Society, in 
every village of Bengal, not only with 
the concurrence, but with the gratitude, 
of the natives. 

* * * * 

* * * * 


Meantime you must not suppose that 
the cares of a preacher of the Gospel 
can apply to the heathen only; a very 
numerous population of nominal Chris- 
tians is rising round us, the children of 
European fathers and native women, 
who nave been, till lately, shamefally 
neglected, but who show a readiness to 
receive instruction, and a zeal, gene- 
rally speaking, for the faith ana the 
Church establishment of the parent 
country, which should make that coun- 
try blush for the scanty aids which 
she has hitherto afforded them. From 
these a considerable proportion of my 
congregations in Calcutta are made up ; 
and, of these, two hundred and thirty- 
five young persons whom I confirmed 
there the day before yesterday, chiefly 
consisted. All these are circumstances 
which may well encourage a man to 
exert himself. 

♦ * * * 

Adieu, dear Hornby; let me hope 
sometimes to hear from you, and be- 
lieve me, 

Ever your affectionate friend, 
Reginald Calcutta . 


TO MISS DOD. 

Tittyghur, Feb. 26 , 1824 . 

Such, my dear Charlotte, is a fair 
sample of the appearance and condition 
of some forty millions of peasantry 
subject to British rule ; very poor, as 
their appearance sufficiently indicates, 
at least in those points where an English- 
man places his ideas of comfort and 
prosperity. Yet not so poor, and not 
by any means so rude and wild, as their 
scanty dress and simple habitations 
would at first lead an Englishman to 
imagine. The silver ornaments which 
the young^proman wears on her ankles, 
arms, forehead, and in her nose, joined to 
the similar decorations on her children’s 
arms, would more than buy all the 
clothes and finery of the smartest ser- 
vant girl in England, — and the men 
are, in all probability, well taught in 
reading ana writing, affer their own 
manner, while the little boy, perhaps, 
is one of my scholars, and could efcst 
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fttt account and repeat the Lord's Prayei 
■with any child of the same age ii 
England. The plant ’which over- 
shadows the cow and goat is a bamboo 
the tall palm in the distance is a coco, 
that which hangs over the old mother 
of the family is a plantain, and th< 
creeper on the thatched cottage a beauti- 
ftd fast-growing gourd, of the very kind 
I could fancy which obtained so fast 
hold on Jonah's affections. The styl< 
of carrying the child astride on one 
hip, the manner in which the water-pot 
is balanced, and the red paint, a mark 
of caste, as well as the diminutive size 
and high hump of the cow, what w < 
usually see here; and though the group 
itself is from fancy, all the different 
objects are as faithful representations of 
nature as my skill enabled me to make. 
The sketch may give you some little 
idea of the scenes we meet with in our 
morning rides. 

* * * * 

* * * * 

* * * * 

At present I am not aware that I 
have much news to tell you, or that I 
have many circumstances to add to the 
description of Bengal which I have 
already furnished. Our lives fbr the 
last six weeks have been passed in great 
general retirement, 

but SO much and so many things are to ] 
be done, that I am often completely 
tired Out before the day is ended, and 
yet have to regret many omissions. 
One considerable source of labour has 
been the numlx;r of sermons I have had 
to compose. 

* * * * 

There is so grievous a want of chap- 
lains on the Bengal establishment, that 
both the Archdeacon and myself are 
obliged to preach quite a* often, and 
sometimes oftener, in the Sunday, than 
I ever did at Hodnet 

* * * * 

The country is now splendidly beauti - 
fill. The tall timber trees, which de- 
lighted us with their shade and verdure 
when we landed, are now many of 
them** covered with splendid flowers, 
literally hot-house flowering shrubs, 


thirty or forty feet high, and the fra- 
grance of a drive through the park 
at Barrackpoor iB answerable to the 
dimensions of this Bro^dignag parterre. 
Some of the trees, and those large ones 
too, lose their leaves entirely at this 
season, throwing out large crimson and 
yellow flowers in their place. 

I began my letter with a sketch of 
the peasantry of India. I conclude it 
with one of a part of the park of Bar- 
rackpoor, with Lady Amherst in her 
morning's airing. The large tree in 
the centre is a peepul, sacred to Si\a, 
and with an evil spirit, as the Hindoos 
believe, dwelling under every leaf. In 
the distance, between that and the bam- 
boo, is a banyan. In the foreground 
an aloe, and over the elephant the cot- 
ton-tree, which at a certain season ex- 
changes its leaves for flowers something 
like roses. 

Believe me ever 

Your faithful and affectionate friend, 
Kegi sald Calcutta. 


TO THE RKiHT HON. CHARLES \V. 

WILLIAMS WYNN. 

Calcutta, Ma\ V7. 1*7*4. 
My dear Wynn, — I have t*u m<*t 
kind and interesting letters to thank 
you for. 

have now, alas ! to announce the death 
►f the poor chief-justice, who, after a 
week’s struggle with out- of the country 
'overs, but too common at this time of 
ear, breathed his last yesterday morn- 
ng at a little after four, having enjoyed 
iis office in India exactly, even to a 
day, the same time, six weeks, which his 

K lecessor did. For the hist thirty-six 
rs he had been, generally speaking, 
delirious, having from the beginning 
■xhibited symptoms of a tendency of 
1 1 o<xI to the head; but down to that 
ime 1 had seen him every day, and, 
hough he was much reduced, had few 
tpprehensions that the disorder would 
take so malignant a turn. He was 
uried yesterday evening (for in this 
limate no lying-in-state is ever thought 
if), with the usual military honours, 
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and attended to his grave by a more 
than the usual show of the military 
functionaries of Calcutta. I read the 
service, and all the clergy attended. 
He had already become a great and 
general favourite both with Europeans 
and natives from his cordial and friendly 
manners, the sensible and unaffected 
way in which he had commenced his 
judicial functions, and (with*the natives 
more particularly) from the pains he, 
like poor Blossett, was taking to learn 
the language. Lady Puller has borne 
up admirably ; her boy has been a great 
comfort to her, and has evinced in his 
whole conduct a very amiable and 
affectionate disposition, and a self-com- 
mand, judgment, and discrimination, 
beyond his years. 

* * * * 

She has determined, and I think wisely 
to return by the same vessel, the Paget, 
which brought them out! The con- 
trast will, indeed, be very painful 
between her situation now, and what it 
was then, but both she and her husband 
were much pleased with the conduct of 
the Paget’s captain ^ Geary), and she 
will probably find herself less forlorn 
with him than among total strangers. 
We asked them to our house, and they 
had a similar invitation from Lord 
Amherst, but they ha\c preferred re- 
maining during the short time which 
they spend in India in tin* (3o\ermnent- 
Iioum* in Fort William, in which they 
hud succeeded us. Poor Puller was 
unfortunate in arriving at the worst 
season of the year, and a season which, 
e\ery hotly says, has been peculiarly 
hot. and .unwholesome. Some days, 
indeed, dm ing this month, have l>cen 
almost deserving the name of' “ terri- 
ble. ’* By shutting all the windows 
close, by darkening the room to the 
lowest ebb of visibility, and sitting as 
lightly dressed as possible under the 
constant ventilation of a punkah, one 
got through the morning pretty well, 
and 1 found -no want of disposition or 
ability either to write or study. But if 
a window or a door was opened, the 
stream of hot air came iu, without the 
least exaggeration, like what you may 
have felt at the mouth of a blast fur- 
nace. Had our kind-hearted friend j 


arrived in a more favourable season he 
might perhaps have been spared to 
us. But these thoughts are worse than 
idle. 

The air lias been within these few 
days greatly cooled by some pretty 
strong north-westers, with their usual 
accompaniments of thunder (and such 
thunder!), lightning, and rain. One 
of these storms, 1 regret to say, has 
blown down a large range of brick 
stabling at Benares, and killed several 
men and many horses. But at Calcutta 
they have done no harm that I have 
heard oft while their reviving effects qp 
man, beast, bird, and vegetable, have 
really been little less than magical. 
These showers are now, indeed, be- 
coming more frequent and attended 
with less wind, and an early setting-in 
of the rain is predicted, of which I 
hope to take advantage for my voyage 
up the country. Aly journey, alas ! 
will not be so pleasant as I anticipated, 
since, on the concurrent representations 
of all our medical advisers, my wife 
and children • remain behind, and we 
shall be separated for half a year at 
least. 

* 

will be the first place I shall 
visit; there is a church to consecrate 
there ; a good many candidates for 
confirmation, arid some Greek Chris- 
tians with w hom I w ish to get on the 
same amicable terms as 1 am with 
their countrymen at Calcutta. Noram 
1 insensible to the desire of seeing one 
of the most ancient and singular cities 
of India, and of obtaining a nearer 
view of the Sunderbunds, the main 
stream of the Ganges, and the yet 
mightier Megna. 

held my first visitation this morn- 
ing at six o’clock, to avoid the heat of 
the day. We had the first fruits of the 
Gentile Church in India, in the person 
of Christian David, a black catechist 
in Ceylon, and a pupil of the celebrated 
Schwartz, .whom, at the desire of Sir 
Edward Barnes, I admitted to deacon’s 
orders. The poor man, who had jour- 
neyed to Calcutta, via Madras, £o ob- 
tain them, is really a very clever, and 
at the same time a most simple and 
artless creature. He knows no Latin, 
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bat speaks English, Tamul, Cingalese, 
and Portuguese fluently, and passed a 
good, thoagh a very Indian and cha- 
racteristic, examination. He is to dine 
■with me to-day to meet the Company’s 
chaplains and Church of England mis- 
sionaries, as usual on visitation days, 
and the business being in some degree 
the triumph of the episcopal cause in 
the East, I have also asked the Proto- 
papas of the Greeks, the Archimandrite 
of the Armenians, with certain of their 
subordinate monks from Mount Sinai 
and Nakitchavan. It will be an odd 
p^rty, but the fact is that I haye been 
sometimes tempted to flatter myself 
with the hopes of effectually “ recon- 
ciling” them. At least I think it not 
impossible for the Church of England 
to acquire a sort of influence oyer their 
rnind^ separated as they are by a vast 
interval from their own ecclesiastical 
superiors, which may enable us to do 
them much good, and to convey much 
valuable instruction to them, which 
they otherwise would be very slow to 
receive from us. 

Adieu, dear Wynn. 

Believe me ever 

Your obliged and affectionate friend, 
Reginald CALC®h\v 

God bless you once more ! In pro- 
portion as friends drop off, those who 
are left become doubly dear. I have 
mourned for poor Puller sincerely, but 
what should I do for you ? 


TO MRS. It. HEHER. 

Ou the Chundnah, June 28, 1824. 

My dear Love, — We are still in this 
labyrinth of rivers, and likely to be 
several days yet before we reach Dacca. 
Mr. Master, however, has kindly for- 
warded your packets to me, and I write 
back by his d&k-boat, which, l>eing 
small and light, will be there on Wed- 
nesday. Thank you for your interest- 
ing letter. I never recollect seeing 
your hand-'writing ^ith more or so 
much delight as now, since it arrived 
quite unexpectedly, and I had no hopes 


of hearing of you before the end of the 
week. 

The stream of all these rivers, or 
nearly all, has been against us ; and we 
had m one place a bar of sand to cut 
through, which has made our journey 
very tedious, though through a country, 
generally speaking, as beautiful as 
groves and meadows can make it. You 
will, I hofJl, ere this have received my 
second packet of Journal ; and the 
third I will send from Dacca. We are 
both, I think, gaining health fast. 

* * * * 

If you and my dear children were 
with me, I should enjoy this way of 
life much. Our weather has l>een, 
generally, good, and all has gone on 
well. 

* * * + 

This course has, certainly, been a 
long one ; but I am, on the whole, not 
sorry that I preferred it. It has shown 
me a part of Bengal not usually tra- 
versed by Europeans, and decidedly, I 
think, the most beautiful. We lane 
had, indeed, no more adventures like 
our “ audience ” at Sibnibaslii, but I 
have some thing's to send which I trust 
will amuse you, and I have had op- 
portunities of making four huge draw- 
mgs. 

Your affectionate husbaud, 

1 1 EG I N A M > < ' A LCUTT A . 


TO MRS. it. in:bi:i;. 

] Jui y 

* * Hi * 

Poor Stowe hu>, had a very severe 
recurrence of dysentery. He com- 
plained of it in some degree ou Satur- 
day, so that 1 left him wind-bound in 
the pinnace, rather limn expose him n> 
the chance of a wetting by taking him 
on in the jolly-boat to Dacca, an ex- 
pedient to which I myself resorted on 
that day, in order to be in time for 
church on Sunday. On Sunday even- 
ing he arrived, but so ill that we had 
some difficulty in getting him out of 
his cabin to Mr. Master’s house. 

• * * * 

I am quite well, except that my shins, 
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'which I could not help exposing to the 
heat of the sun in the little boat, were 
both burnt in the same way as if I had 
been sitting before a great fire. 

Dr. Todd, the principal surgeon in 
the station, has considered Stowe as in 
some danger, but to-day his opinion is 
more favourable. Pray tell his sister 
( though I hope it is almost needless) 
that he has, and shall have iom me, as 
great attention and tenderness as a bro- 
ther can show. . . . I sit in his 

room as much as I can, with my books 
and writing ; I read to him when he is 
able to attend, and we converse from 
time to time, while he has more liking 
for the tea, egg-wine, &c., which I make 
for him than for what his nurse pre- 
pares. 

* * * * 

I have had the Confirmation this 
morning ; nlxmt twenty-nine persons 
attended, all adults. 

Assure Miss Stowe that her brother 
shall in no ease he hurried, and that I 
u ill not leave Dacca till he can accom- 
pany me, or, should so long a journey 
be thought too much for him, till he is 
actually out of all danger, and able to 
return to Calcutta with safety and pro- 
priety. Adieu ! 

Ki;oinali> Calcutta. 


in rm: urtarr iion c’hakles w. 

Wil.Ll VMS W YNN. 

l>aora, July 1 3, 1 M2-L 

M v of. a u I sent a few days 

since an otlieial letter to Mr. Courte- 
nay, announcing the intention of Arch- 
deaeon flames to resign, as soon as his 
ten years are expired, and his hope that 
he may he permitted to receive his pen- 
sion from the date of such resignation. 
I»y all which l hear of him in India, he 
is well deserving of any favour which 
ministers may he able to show him. 

* " * * * 

Should the friend who now addresses 
3 ou sink to his last sleep by some jungle 
side, I have often thought (your kind- 
ness encourages me to take this liberty) 
that few men would he better qualified 
from experience, and good sense, and 


good character, to give satisfaction to 
the clergy and governments of India; 
If I am spared to see him, which I hope 
to do in February next, I may, per- 
haps, give you more information. 

* * * * 

You will have learned, from a former 
letter, my intention of setting out on a 
visitation of Bengal, Bombay, and pos- 
sibly Ceylon, and the date of my pre- 
sent wHl show you that I am already ad- 
vanced some little way in my journey. 

* * * * 

Two-thirds of the vast area of Dacca 
are filled with ruins, some quite deso- 
late and overgrown with jungle, others 
yet occupied by Mussulman chieftains, 
the descendants of the followers ¥ 
Shah Jehanguire, and all of the “ lions 
of war,” u prudent and valiant lords,” 
‘‘pillars of the council,” “swords of 
battle,” and whatever other names of 
Own, Emir, or Ornrah, the court of 
Delhi dispensed in the time of its great- 
ness. These are to me a new study, 
t had seen abundance of Hindoo baboos 
and some few rajas in Calcutta. But 
of the three hundred thousand inhabit- 
ants who yet roost like bats in these 
old buildings, or rear their huts amid 
their €esolate gardens, three-fourths are 
still Mussulmans, and the few English, 
and Armenian, and Greek Christians 
who are found h£re, are not altogether 
more than sixty or eighty persons, who 
live more with the natives, and form 
less of an exclusive society, than is the 
case in most parts of British India. 
All the Mussulmans of rank whom I 
have yet seen, in their comparatively 
fair complexions, their graceful and 
dignified demeanour, particularly on 
horseback, their showy dresses, the 
martia^ curl of their whiskers, and the 
Towd, bustle, and ostentation of their 
followers, far outshine any Hindoos ; 
but the Calcutta baboos leave them be- 
hind, toto cedes in the elegance of their 
carriages, tho beauty of their diamond 
rings, their Corinthian verandahs, and 
the other outward signs of thriving and 
luxury. Yet even among these Ma- 
hommedans, who have, of course, less 
reason to like us than any other inha- 
bitants v of India, there is a strong and 
growing disposition to learn the Eng- 
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lish language, and to adopt, by degrees, 
vary many of the English customs and 
fashions. 


The most whimsical instance of imi- 
tation is, perhaps, that of Mirza Ishraf 
Ali, a zemindar of 100,000 acres, and 
with a house like a ruinous convent, 
who in his English notes signs his here- 
ditary title of “kureem cawn baha- 
dur ” in its initials, K.C.B. 

* * * * 

* * * * 

Many of the younger Mussulmans of 
sank, who have no hope of advance- 
ment either in the army or the state, 
Sgoner or later sink into sots, or kindle 
into decoits and rebels. As a remedy 
for this evil, I have heard the propriety 
suggested of raising corps of cavalry of | 
the same description, but of smaller 
numbers, than those of Skinner ami 
Baddely, which might be commanded 
by the natives of highest rank, but kept 
in the Company’s pay, and assimilated, 
as much as possible, to the rest of the 
army. They might easily, it was said, 
be stationed so as not to he dangerous, 
and at the same time to render regular 
troops disposable for other purposes. 
The idea somewhat resembles that of 
Forbes, before the year 1745, for raising 
Highland regiments ; and, perhaps it 
may be true that the best way to make 
men loyal is to make them respectable 
and comfortable, while to keep them 
employed is most likely to keep them 
out of mischief. They are not, how- 
ever, the great men only who are in- 
clined to copy the English ; a desire of 
learning our language is almost univer- 
sal even here, and in these waste ba- 
zars and sheds; where I should paever 
have expected anything of the kind, the 
dressing-boxes, writing-cases, cutlery, 
chintzes, pistols, and fowling-pieces, en- 
gravings, and other English goods, or 
imitations of English, which are seen, 
evince how fond of them the middling 
and humbler classes are become. He re, 
too* a knowledge of the Christian Scrip- 
tures, in spite of the Abbe Dubois, is 
rapidly, increasing. . A Baptist mission- 
ary has established a circle of twenty - 
six day-schools, containing more than 


one thousand boys, who all read the 
New Testament as their daily task, 
without any objection being made ; and 
had the Church of England Societies a 
missionary at present to spare, he might 
in a month double the number. Of all 
these, indeed, few will be directly con- 
verted, but these examples, as well as 
my own experience (and 1 think 1 am 
now able w form an opinion), convince 
me that the Hindoostanee version, at 
least, is neither unintelligible nor con- 
temptible . If Christian David, indeed, 
is to be believed, and I believe him to 
be a very honest man, nothing can ex- 
ceed Dubois’s mendacity and igno- 
rance even with regard to Malabar and 
Coromandel. But of these countries I 
trust to know more hereafter. 

I have staid longer in Dacca than I 
intended, owing to the sad and severe 
illness of my poor friend Stowe, who, 
two days before we arrived, impru- 
dently exposed himself to the two worst 
poisons of the climate, by wading 
through a marsh while the sun was yet 
high. He has lx*en twelve days ili, 
and is yet in a very precarious state. 
Ilis illness, indeed, prevented me from 
writing some days ago, but he is now 
asleep, and I have fled to England, 
shall 1 say? or Wales? lor it is LUm- 
gedwiu in which my faney al way s con- 
templates you with most pica one. 
Wherever you are, lb av « n bless y mi 
all, and may you sometimes think of 
one, who. though now actually in “ In- 
dia beyond the Canges/' is. and < % el 
must be, 

l k ar Wy nit. 

Your obliged and idleetmuan* fa e ad. 

bi.oiN wn> ( ’amti i v. 


TO MIIS. H JIKJU.H 

I >.HT. i .1 U v S " , i MM. 

Mv miAit Low:. AH 1 can wy to-day 
is, that the two surgeofis do not think 
matters worse. . . . I have prayed 

with p(K>r Stowe every day, at his re- 
quest, since his illneSvS began ; indeed, 
we had always read the Psalms and 
Lessons together on lx>ard our boat. 
On Sunday, by his own anxious wish, 
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he received the Sacrament. He is now 
quite calm, and resigned to God’s will, 
which must, of itself, be a favourable 
circumstance for his bodily restoration. 

July 17th. 

You must prepare poor Miss Stowe 
for the worst, if that can be called the 
icorsl , w hich will be to her brother, I 
hope and believe, a gate o^everlasting 
happiness. He is yet in the full pos- 
session of his intellects, and so strong, 
considering all he has gone through, 
that I ha\e been persuaded with diffi- 
culty to cease to hope I 

shall feel his loss very deeply. I do 
think if he lists, witli his good talents, 
good intentions and the additional' 1110- 
1 1 s t which a recollection of the rip- 
p!o. 4 ch*>t death and gratitude for his 
deln* ranee may gise him, he will be a 
most valuable ant of God in India. 

Nor is it a trilling circum- 
stance off i mu { v n't to me, that, if he lives, 

* ■dull ibmk that nit nursing, and his 
unbounded eontuh ucc in me, will have 
hi mi, in d«‘i <>nd. the chief means of 
i : am jinlli/ing his mind, supporting his 

• in n_th, ^.,d mg him. 

Gi.d l dess you, 
h’ l.O 1 N A Li> CaJ.CI TTA. 


'la \\ii< u. nr.iu.it, 

July Is. 

J h \ .. i i v ii \\iii, All is over ! 
'•} |‘tK‘i 1 1 it i .d released a little 

a i m [ w > I \ *■ last night. The light- 
; • .eh *he .s whuh m dysentery, 1 find, 
t' .d\»a\^ u fatal symptom, increased 
him 1 iln* (hi), though lie continued 
l-' h i>* * vi me, and to do and take what- 
e\>r l d« si i I’d him; between nine and 
ti 1 1 lie had a severe return of spasm, 
aid r which he sunk into a tranquil 
do/e till lit passed otf without a groan. 

1 grieve m find by your letter that his 
is ter is set out hither; surely there 
will yet be tune to bring her back 
again, and spare her some of the hor- 
rors of a journey made in doubtful 
hojx\ and a return in solitude and mi- 

w'ry. 

1 greatly regret that anything in my 
von. it. 


letters gave encouragement to her to 
set off. But I have all along clung, 
even against hope, to the hope of his 
recovery. 

On the 14th and 15th he altered 
much for the worse, and it was on the 
evening of the latter day that he was 
first convinced his end was drawing 
near, and begged me to be with him 
when the hour came. You will not 
doubt that I kept my promise, though 
he was not conscious of my presence. 
As he was fully sensible of the approach 
of death, so he w as admirably prepared 
for it. From the very beginning of 
our journey, we had prayed and read 
the Scriptures together daily ; on the 
last Sunday which he saw, we had re- 
ceived the Sacrament together; I trust 
I shall never forget the deep contrition 
and humility, the earnest prayer, or 
the earnest faith in the mercies of 
Christ, with which he commended 
himself to God. On Thursday he had 
an aw ful mental struggle, but confessed 
bis sins, and cried for mercy to Jesus 
Christ with a simplicity, contrition, 
and humility, which 1 shall never for- 
get, and I trust always be the better 
for. By degrees his fears became less, 
liis faith stronger, and his hope more 
lively ; and he told me at many different 
times in the following thirty-six hours, 
that God’s goodness was making the 
passage more and more easy to him, 
and that lie felt more and more that 
Christ had died for sinners. When 
Ins strength was gradually wearing 
away, he said, “If 1 lose sight of the 
Cross, though but for a moment, I am 
ready to despair, but my blessed Lord 
makes his mercy and his powder more 
and more plain to me.” The laudanum, 
which ff was given him in the course of 
Friday night, conjured up some evil 
dreams, of w hich he complained a good 
deul ; being very much worn out my- 
self, I had gone to lie down for an 
hour or two, leaving him asleep, under 
the care of one of the surgeons. He 
wakened, however, soon after, and 
called earnestly for me, and when I 
came, threw his arms round my neck, 
and begged me not to leave him. After 
we had prayed a little together, he 
said, “ My head is sadly contused with 

p 
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this horrid drug, but I now recollect 
all which you told me, and which I 
myself experienced yesterday, of God's 
goodness in his Son. Do not let them 
give me any more, for it prevents my 
praying to God as I could wish to do.” 
He spoke very often of his “ poor, poor 
sister,” and said, “ God, who is so good 
to a sinner like me, will not forget 
her.” He asked, which you will not 
doubt I promised for us both, that we 
would be a sister and a brother to her. 
He said not long before his light-head- 
edness came on, on Saturday morning, 

“ Tell Mrs. Heber that I think of her, 
and pray for her in this hour.” After 
his hallucination commenced, he ram- 
bled vety much about our voyage, but 
whenever I spoke to him it recalled 
him for the moment, and he listened, 
and said Amen, to some of the Church | 
prayers for the dying. t “ It is very 
strange,” he once said, “even tiling 
changes round me. I cannot make out 
where I am, or what has happened, but 
your face I always see near me, and I 
recollect what you have been saying.” 
The last articulate words he uttered 
were about his sister. Even in this 
incoherence, it was comfortable to find 
that no gloomy ideas intruded, that be 
kept up some shadow of his hope in 
God, even when his intellect was most 
clouded, and that his last day of life 
was certainly, on the whole, not a day 
of suffering. After death bis counte- 
nance was singularly calm and beau- 
tiful, ‘and not like a corpse so much as 
a statue. I myself closed his eyes. 

One lesson has !>een very deeply irn- 

? rinted on my heart by these few days. 

f this man’s innocent and useful life 
(for I have no reason to doubt that the 
greater part of his life has been both 
innocent and useful) offered so man} 
painful recollections, and called forth 
such deep contrition, when in the hour 
of death he came to examine every in- 
stance of omission or transgression, 
how careful must we be to improve 
every hour and every opportunity of 
grace, and -so to remember God while 
we live, that we may not be afraid to 
think on him when dying ! And above 
all, how blessed ana necessary is the 
blood of Christ to ns all, which was 


poor Stowe’s only and effectual com- 
fort ! 

* * * 

God bless you, dear love, in your ap- 
proaching voyage. How delighted 1 
should be to meet you at Hog li poor ! 

Reginald Calcutta. 


TO MRS. R. IIEHLR. 

Dnrra, July 1 £), 

Dearest Wife,-- Poor Stowe was bu- 
ried yesterday in flu* cemetery. which 
I had consecrated just a week before. 
All the gentlemen of the station, as 
wadi as the military nflieers attended 
unsolicited, and his body was borne to 
the grave by a rictachnu at of European 
artillerymen, who, though it was the 
custom on such occasions for the roilin 
to lu* carried, when out of tin- eii\, hv 
native hearers, refused to allow a v 
persons but fhem*e]\r* “ to touch the 
gentleman.” Mr. Parish »*« ad Tin* m>i - 
vice, and 1 wont as < ln , *f mourner. 
Sincere!} as I h;m- Hemmed, ami do 
mourn him coiithni.dU , d m< moot 
perhaps at which 1 tbit he- h'-s u . : 
keenly was on my return o* tin- nor-. . 
1 had always, after ;.i lipo, or * d r 
short absences, been aceustomi d L> ru • 
up immediately to hi*. room n> a b 
about his medicines and hi- nour-\ 
UH-iit. to find if h** hail w tut- d \ o 
i thing dunnir my abo ni *\ md t«. r J 
. him what 1 had mvi, and In nd. d 
• now, as 1 w, nt np -t.or*, i h it . y 
j painlully that the obf*. » of my « dm 
! fade was gone. and that ihep wa- i <• 
j body now to derive eomf«rt or f - Jp 
■ from mv coming, or who e wm-jd 
j faintly sparkle as’ I opened the do* *i 
S I felt rnv heart sick, and inclined to 
j accuse my seif, as usual, of not ha\ 
j valued my jw>or tViend sufficiently v\ hih 
j I had him, and of having pawl durb.p 
the voyage too little intention to the 
J state of his health, yet, from the hour 
| I knew he was seriously JH, thunk 
! f can find nothing of wilful 
neglect to reproach my mif with, thougi 
some things l might have done letter, 
if 1 had not myself been in some re- 
spite unwell, and if I hod not been eon- 
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stantly occupied with business and cor- 
respondence. Rut I hope I did what I 
could during the few last days, and when 
his danger was told me, I gave up every- 
thing to him, and neither read nor wrote, 
nor paid or received visits, nor even 
went out of his room for a moment, ex- 
cept for very short and hurried meals. 

It will be long before I forget the 
guilelessness of his nature, the interest 
which he felt and expressed in all the 
beautiful and sequestered scenery w hich 
we passed through, his anxiety to 
be useful to me in any way which I 
could point out to him (he was indeed 
very useful), and above all the un- 
affected pleasure which he took in dis- 
cussing religious subjects, his diligence 
in studying the Rible, and the fearless 
liumaniu with which he examined the 
ease and administered to the wants of 
nine poor Hindoos, the crew of a salt- 
barge, whom, as I mentioned in my 
Journal, we found lying sick together 
of a jungle-fever, unable to leave the 
place w here they lay, and unaided by 
the neighbouring \ illagers. I then little 
thought how Mum he in his turn would 
require the aid he gave so cheerfully. 

1 h:n e been to-day settling his affairs, 
and looking over his papers. I yet 
ij >pe to hear by tomorrow's ]«>st that 
yin lune been able to prevent his sis- 
tev*N w retch* d \tnage. Adieu, the post 
nil!” out. 

Kl<;inai.i> Calcutta. 


TO Mlts. K. UKHER. 

1 Wca, July, ] 

) ii wv; been sadly disappointed at 
not hear mg from you to-day, but the 
<ause has been explained by the in- 
crease of the inundation, and the con- 
seipieiit delays of the d&k. . ; . . 

I have, I believe^ lost little by these 
three da) s’ delay, as the wind has been 
contrary, and I, to say the truth, have 
had so severe a boil on the cap of my 
knee, that 1 am hardly fit to undertake 
a journey, i have had it coming on 
some time, and not being able to rest 
it, and irritating it still more by want 
<*f sleep, it hail become very painful 


indeed, and at this moment keeps me a 
close prisoner. The boat will be a good 
place for my convalescence, but in the 
mean time I have been better here. 

Mr. Todd has absolutely refused to 
receive any fee for his attendance upon 
poor Stowe ; his conduct has through- 
out been admirable. He seldom failed 
to call four and sometimes five times a 
day. He latterly always sate with 
Stowe during the times that I was 
forced to leave him, and he and Mr. 
Patterson, by turns, sate up the greater 
part of the three last nights, to watch 
any turn which might be taken advan- 
tage of. ... . Indeed it may be 

a melancholy comfort to Miss Stowe to 
know liow much interest her brother's 
youth, recent arrival in India, and, 
perhaps, the manner in which his me- 
dical attendants spoke of him, excited 
in the w hole station. Every day pre- 
sents of fruits, jellies, things which 
were thought good for him, and books 
supposed to be likely to illustrate his 
case or amuse him, came from one 
quarter or another, not only from the 
Europeans, but from the nawab and 
Mirza Israf Ali, while to Mr. Master's 
brotherly kindness 1 am more indebted 
than l can say. 

And thus ends my visit to Dacca ! a 
place which, more than most others in 
India, I was anxious to visit ; my visit 
to which was opposed by obstacles so 
numerous, and at which I have passed, 
perhaps, the most melancholy and for- 
lorn three weeks l ever remember. 
God’s will be done ! 1 have acted, as 

I thought, for the best, and l now go 
on, though alone and sorrowful, with 
an entire trust in Ilis Providence and 
goodness. To think that I may, per- 
luips, in three weeks more, meet my 
Moved wife and children, is itself 
enough to give me courage. 

This letter is a sad scrawl, but most 
of it has been written on the bed. I 
send you another curiosity which ar- 
rived to-day from two Armenian bi- 
shops of Ecmiazin, at the foot of Mount 
Ararat, and Jerusalem! What idea* 
such names would have excited in Eng- 
land ! 

Adieu, dear Love. 

Iteomiau) Cal arm* 

* * 2 
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TO MISS STOWE. 

Furreedpoor, July, 1824. 

With a heavy heart, my dear Miss 
Stowe, I send you the enclosed keys. 
How to offer you consolation in your 
present grief I know not ; for by my 
own deep sense of the loss of an excel- 
lent friend, I know how much heavier 
is your burden. Yet even the many 
amiable qualities of your dear brother, 
joined witli that deep Christian humi- 
lity and reliance on his Saviour which 
he evinced in his illness, while they 
make our loss the heavier, should lead 
ns to recollect that the loss is ours only ; 
that, prepared as he was to die. it was 
his unspeakable gain to be removed 
from a world in which he had many 
sorrows; and above all, that your se- 
paration from him will only be for a 
time, and until He who has hidden 
him from your eyes shall restore you 
to his society in a happy and eternal 
state of existence. Separation of one 
kind or another is, indeed, one of the 
most frequent trials to which affection- 
ate hearts are exposed. And if you can 
only regard your brother as removed 
for his own advantage to a distant 
country, you. will find, perhaps, some 
of that misery alleviated under w hich 
you are now suffering. Had you re- 
mained in England when he came out 
hither, you would have been for a time 
divided no less effectually than you are 
now. -The difference of hearing from 
him is'almost all, and though you now 
have riot that comfort, yet even without 
hearing from him, you may well be 
persuaded (which there you could not 
always have been) that he is well and 
happy ; and,. above all, you may be per- 
suaded, as your d,ear brother was most 
fully in his time of severest suffering, 
that God never smites his children in 
vain, Or out of cruelty. His severest 
stripes are intended to heal, and he ha.s 
doubtless some wise and gracious pur- 
pose both for your poor Martin and for 
you, in thus taking him from your side, 
and leaving you in this world, with 
Himself as your sole guardian. 

A mighty and most merciful Protec- 
tor be sure He is, and one who always j 


, lu. 

| then deals most kindly with Us when 
we are constrained to c&st our cares on 
Him alone, and are most sensible of 
our utter helplessness. This was your 
brother's comfort : it should be yours ; 
and thus may both he and you have oc- 
casion for unspeakable joy hereafter, if 
the mysterious dispensation which has 
deprived you of your brother , serves to 
bring you to a closer and more constant 
communion with your (rod. Mean- 
time, iu my w ife and myself, you have 
friends, even in this remote land, who 
are anxious, as far as we have the pow er, 
to supply your brother’s place, and 
whose test services you maj command 
as freel) as his whom you have lost. 

So long as you choose to remain with 
we will be, to our power, a sister 
and a brother to you. And it maj be 
worth jour consideration, whether in 
your present state of health and spirits 
a journo}, in my wife’s soeiety, will not 
he better for jou than a dn arv \oy.\ij 
home. Put this is a point <-n which 
you must decide for jour m If: I would 
scarcely venture to ad\is*\ tar b ^ die- 
tate, where l am only an\n»u- t<> -i r\» . 
In my dear Emily jou will «dnady 
have had a most affectionate and s* j,- 
sible counsellor. 


And now farewell ! < jJod ' u j -pm r, < ■ 
and comfort von ! Such j- s n\ yn'v ■: 
are, y>u have them fervmtJ} met mc 
cerely offered. Put \o;i have }>• !,; 
and holier planers tl.au tune . f l Ln 
the spirits m Paradi-** praj for those 
whom they have let) behind, J eaui<M 
doubt, since I cannot suppose that the} 
cease to love us there: and your <h tr 
brother is tints still employed in your 
service, and still recommending vki u> 
the* Throne of Mercy, to the all-suHieient 
ami promised help of that Hod who is 
the Father of the fatherless, and of that 
blessed Son who hath assured us, that 
“ they who mourn shall he comforted ! 

One more consideration 1 cannot help 
addressing to you, though it belongs to 
a subject wrapt up in impenetrable 
darkness. A little before jour poor 
brother ceased to speak at all, and after 
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his mind had been for some time wan 
dering, he asked me, in a half-whisper, 
Shall I see my sister to-night ? " 1 

could not help answering, though in 
different sense, perhaps, from that in 
which he meant the question, that J 
thought it possible. 1 know not (in 
deed, who can know ?) whether the 
spirits of the just are ever permitted to 
hover over those whom they hav* 
loved most tenderly : but if such per- 
mission he given (and who can say i 
is impossible?), then it mmt greatly 
increase vour brother’s present happi 
ness, and greatly diminish that painih 
sense of separation which even the soul « 
of the righteous ma\ he supposed to 
feel, if he sees you resigned, patient 
hopeful, trusting on that same ( h'os." 
which was his refuge in the hour o] 
drtad, and that good Providence ti 
vt hose care he fervently and faithfully 
committed \ mi. 

l»«-liev<' me, dear Miss Stow e, 
i D»!r faithful and athvtionate fneiid 
and servant, 
Reginald C via i tta. 


ti» mr*l u lii'nr.it. 

l-'n rrr‘.‘tl p »<»r, 1 ill \ ,k L 1 V « ,J l. 

Ai.As? alas! m\ belo\e»l wife, w fiat 
ha\»’ \ on not gone through? Your 
I* tt*M’ of July :d 1 has just reaehed lilt* 
from Dae^'.i, ( iod’s w »Il he done in all 
things! Your joining me is out of the 
qtustmn. I >u r 1 need not tell you to 
spare no expense of sea-\ o\ age, of any 
other measure whieh may tend to re- 
store or pieserve our dear children or 
y ourself, so soon as sueh a measure may 

appear d*-si able for any of \oii 

. . . .On these points I leave you in 
confidence to the adviee of L)i\ .Abel 
and Mr. Shaw. For the success of 
their counsels I hmnhP hope in the 
mercy of (iod, who lias in this heavy 
•v isitation preserved us from still more 
bitter sorrow. 

1 am, at this moment, strangely 
tempted to come to you. But I fear it 
might be a compromise of my duty and 
a distrust* of (rod ! 1 feel most grate- 

ful indeed to Him for the preservation 


of our invaluable treasures. I pra; 
God to bless Lady Amherst, ana aft 
who are dear to her, and to show kind- 
ness tenfold to her children, for all the 
kindness she has shown ours. 

I am going on immediately, with a 
heavy heart indeed, but with trust in 
His mercies. Farewell ! 

Reginald Calcutta. 


TO LI KITT. -COLON EL ALEXANDER, 
&c. &c. &c. 

Allahabad, Sept. 24 , 1824. 

My dear Sir, — Many thanks for your 
kind and friendly letter, as well as for 
the enclosed paper. I am sincerely 
sorry that you have had so much trouble 
about it ; and that from our friend the 
Archdeacon and myself not knowing 
exactly each other’s proceedings, an 
ignorance arising from the illness which 
kept him while at Chunar so nearly 
close a prisoner, we were at the same 
time taking measures which had a ten- 

leney to clash with each other. 

* * * * 

It is, however, of the less consequence, 
dace circumstances have come to my 
knowledge which make me think it, at 
he present moment, inexpedient to ad- 
Iress Government on the subject of the 
’hunar church, and that the object 
which we have all of us in view will 
o, in some degree, obtained by another 
icthod. *** 

♦ * * * 

I cannot close my letter without re- 
newing my acknowledgments for the 
t’ery agreeable days which I have spent 
n your house and in your society; and 
assuring you that 1 snail long remem- 
ber with deep interest some passages in 
ur conversation, and in the letters 
rhich you showed me. That God may 
less you and yours in all things is the 
■arnest wish of, 

Dear Colonel, 

Ever your sincere friend, 
Reginald Calcutta. 
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TO MRS. R. HEBER. 

Allahabad, Sept. 29, 1824. 

Your letter, and enclosed note, have 
just reached me at this place, where we 
have been thus long detained for want 
of tents. 

Alas t my love, how have you been 
tried ! Comfortable as your last note 
is, I dare not yet hope that I shall see 
my lovely little Harriet again in this 
world, for I know the insidious nature 
of the disease. But I shall not return. 
I have, I feel, duties to fulfil here, and 
as you truly say, before I could arrive, 
her doom must be sealed, and your 
burst of grief, in case of the worst, must 
have subsided into a calmer sorrow. 
God support and comfort you ! I am' 
well, and I trust I shall be enabled to 
be patient and resigned. 

* * * * 

There are rumours of wars in this 
part of the world, and people talk of 
armies and invasions from the Seiks, 
Nepal, -and Nagpoor. 1 am not very 
credulous of such reports, but I men- 
tion them to show you that I am aware 
of them, and will not run into needless 
danger. God, bless you; trust in Him, 
and pray for His help for your poor 
babies, and your affectionate husband, 
Reginald Calcutta. 


TO THE REV. C. Off ( > L MO \ T > E L F, Y 
AND MRS. CHOLMONDELEY. 

Rahmatgun^e, between ( 'awn poor and 
Lucknow, Oct. 19, 1S21. 

My dear Charles and Many, — 1 
write to both in one letter, because, 
from the rambling nature of the life 
which I have been for some time lead- 
ing, and still more from the number of 
business letters which I am obliged to 
attend to, I have far less time than I 
could wish to thank my friends at home 
for the kind and interesting packets 
which I receive from them. Of those 
packets, I can assure you none has given 
Emily and myself more pleasure than 
Charles’s account of the birth of your 
little boy. 


+ * * * 

♦ * * * 

* * * * 

* * * * 

My journey has hitherto Iain through 
three, if not four, very distinct tracts of 
country and people ; of the former I 
endeavoured to give you some idea in 
my letters from Calcutta, and I do not 
think that my first impressions have 
been altered. Bengal, of which I have 
now seen by far the greatest part, is al 1 
pretty nearly the same mass of luxu- 
riant vegetation ; fields of rice, indigo, 
and sugar, growing in and out of the 
water. 

* 

Bengal is not included within the 
bounds of Hindustan, and the term of 
Bengalee is used to express arn thing 
which is roguish and cowardly: such 
as they are, however, I am far from 

disliking them : and I 

still am inclined to think some parts of 
the country the most beautiful, I am 
sure it is the most fertile, ami to an 
European tin* most no\< l and exot ; e 
district which I have \et m*cu in India. 
But if \ou wish to obtain an idea of 
the people or counfrs of lleugak l 
know not where 1 can n*fi v \nu hern r 
than to the large prints of ('ook > do* ! 
voyage : the expre**Mon of • om.n n .!,< < 
is rciuaikahl} similar to i ha t which h - 
draftsman has given to the Ouhei-Lin . 
* * « 

I ought not to omit that tin i.mgtee 
of Bengal, which is quit*- ddh-nno fVoe 
Hindoostanee, is soft and lnpn»t. r i be 
common people are all fond ot ^ingin; 1 , 
and some of the airs wh’nh 1 Ms«*d : 
hear from the boatmen and children m 
the villages reminded me of the ^ h 
melodies. I heard more than on- < 

44 My l>oy Tammy/' ami 41 M< re ^ ; 
health to those far away/' during MUnr 
of those twilight walks, after m> ho:c 
was moored, which wanted only soo<r\ 
to make them delightful, when anno 
the scent and glow f *f niglit-ldow i?u; 
flowers, the soft jirhisper of wavm,: 
dms, and the warbling of the nightm- 
ale, watching the innumerable fur- 
ies, like airy glowworms, flnotiug, 
rising, and sinking, in the gloom of 
the bamboo woods, and gazing on the 
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mighty river with the unclouded breadth 
of a tropical moon sleeping on its sur- 
face, I felt in any heart it is good to be 
here. 

As we approach the frontiers of Ba- 
har, these beauties disappear, and are re- 
placed by two or three days’ sail of hide- 
ously ugly, bare, treeless, level country, 
till some blue hills are seen, and a very 
•retty and woody tract succeeds with 
ligli hills little cultivated, but peopled 
by a singular and interesting race, the 
Welsh of India. 


I have now' taken measures for placing 
an ordained missionary of the Church 
of England among them, and hope to 
he the means, by God's blessing, of 
gradually extending a elmin of schools 
through the whole district, some part?- 
of which arc, however, unfortunately 
very unhealthy. 1 had invself not 
much opportunity, nor indeed much 
pow er of conversing with any of them ; 
but 1 1 ill v e since had the happiness of 
hearing that one old soul »a hdar said 
that lie and his men had a desire to 
learn more of mv religion, because I 
v as not proud; there certainly seem 
fewer obstacles to conversion here than 
in an\ part of this country which I 
have t ver seen or heard of. 

On leaving the hills of the Jungle- 
t< i : \ dblriet, the* flat eoimtrv of Bahar 
and \ llahabail. as far :is Benares, shows 
u vast e \ t»*ni of fell ile, cultivated, and 
populous soil. 

'1 be w hob- K no, in short, is changed 
fjfsii Polynesia to the more western 
jwtrts of ,\u;i and tin* east of Europe, 
and 1 (Mold fancy myself in Persia, 
S\ n i. i»t Turkey, to w hich the increas- 
ing number of Mussulmans, though 
still i he minority, the minarets, and 
ihe less dark complexion of the people, 
much contribute. 

* + * * 

But though this difference exists be- 
tween Bengal and Bahar, Balia r itself, 

I shortly afterwards found, was in many 
respects different from the Dooab, and 
still more from the dominion of the 


King of Oude, in which I now am. 
Almost immediately on leaving Alla- 
habad, I was struck with the appearance 
of the men, as tall and muscular as the 
largest stature of Europeans, and with 

the fields of wheat, as almost the only 

cultivation. * * * 

* * 

I was tempted too to exclaim, 

Bellum. 6 terra hospita, portas: 
Bello armatitur equi ; bellura luec armenta 


Since that time my life has been that 
of a Tartar chief, rather than an Eng- 
lish clergyman. I rise by three in the 
morning, and am on horseback by four, 
for the sake of getting the march over, 
and our tents comfortably pitched, be- 
fore the heat of the day. 

* * * * 

I have then a few hours to myself till 
dinner-time at four, after which we 
generally stroll about, read prayers, 
and send everybody to bed by eight 
o’clock, to be ready for the next day’s 
march. 

I have as yet said nothing of my 
professional labours (though in this 
respect I may say I have not been 
idle); very few Sundays have elapsed 
since I left Calcutta in which I have 
not been able to collect a Christian 
congregation, and not many on which 
I have not been requested to administer 
tin* Sacrament. I have already con- 
firmed above three hundred persons, 
besides those I confirmed before 1 set 
out ; and I have found, almost every- 
where, a great and growing anxiety on 
the part of the English families which 
are scattered through this vast extent 
of country, both to obtain a more regu- 
lar and stated performance of Divine 
Service than, in the present paucity of 
chaplains and missionaries, can be af- 
forded to them. I have found, too, 
abundant reason to believe that the 
standard of morals and religion is rising 
much liigher among them than it used 
to be, and that the Church of England, 
her ceremonies and clergy, are daily 
gaining popularity. We are not here 
an old establishment, acting chiefly on 
the defensive; we are a rising and 
popular sect, and among the candidates 
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for Confirmation, many of whom were waste, plashy common, I can hardly 
grown up, and some advanced in life, tell you how forcibly my fancy carried 

there were many who had been brough me back to Hodnet Heath, to my school- 

up among Dissenters or the Church o boy and college rides towards Watling- 

Scotland, and who confessed that a fev street, at an equally early hour, with 

years back they should never havi our dear brother Tom, and all the long 

thought it possible for them to seek the series of past pains and pleasures. Ou 
benediction of a bisnon. another occasion, while we were sitting* 


With regard to the conversion of th< 
natives, a beginning has been made 
and though it is a beginning only, 
think it a very promising one. I d< 
not only mean that wherever our school 
are established they gladly send thei 
children to them, though this alone 
would be a subject of great thankfulness 
to God, but of direct conversion tlk 
number is as great as could well be 
expected, considering that it is only 
within the last five years that any or- 
dained English missionary has been iri 
the Presidency of Bengal, and that be 
fore that time nothing was even at 
tempted by any meml>ers of our church 
except Mr. Martyn and Mr. Oorrie. ()J 
the candidates for Confirmation whom 
I mentioned above, eighty were con- 
verted heathens, and there were many 
whose distant residences made it im- 
.possible for them to attend, and many 
more who were desirous to obtain the 
rite, whom their pastors did not think 
as yet sufficiently instructed. 

Great part of our Liturgy has been 
, translated, and well translated too, into 
Hindoostanee, and I thought it fortu- 
nate that the Confirmation service, as 
well as the Communion, is found in the 
present compendium. The language is 
grave and sonorous, and as its turn of 
expression, like that of all other Eastern 
tongues, is Scriptural, it suits extremely 
well the majestic simplicity of our 
Prayer-Book. With all this employ- 
ment, and all these hopes before me, 
you will easily believe I am not idle, 
and cannot be unhappy. Yet you will 
not, I am Bure, suspect me of forgetting 
all I have left behind; and there are 
many little circumstances of almost 
daily occurrence, which give occasion 
to very sadly pleasing recollection^ 
The other morning, while cautiously 
trotting before daybreak, over a wide, 


at the tent-door under the shade of a 
noble peepul-tree, looking out witli some 
anxiety over the wide sultry plain for 
the rear of our caravan, Lushington 
called out, as the long necks reared,, 
themselves amid some brushwood, *• The 
camels are coming, oho !” 1 believe 

he thought from my silence that 1 did 
not understand the allusion, but in fact 
I could not answer. He had sent me 
to Moreton drawing-room and my dear 
Mary's piano-forte, and 1 was, 1 be- 
lieve, a long time in getting baek to 
the neigh bourhood of the (binges and 
Jumna. I have written a very long 
letter, but I do not think I shall havr 
tired either of you. I meant to base 
enclosed one to my mother, but 1 really 
have no time now, and will wrim r<> 
her at a more advanced Mage of my 
journey, and when 1 hare Munetlm.j 
more to say. I know you will slniw 
her this letter ; giving my best ln\t [■ , 
her and to Heber, ami my bb^im n- 
your little Tom. 1 can baldly **-y 
how often and bow mm b 1 [> ne m m • 
you all, and Imw conMiiutly yon m i ! 
n my thought*- and pi ay* r- 
Adieu, d<*ar ( 'iiai b-^ and Mai *. , 

Ever ynitr alb elioi <<n 1 i .«:!> * 

1 1 M . f N V I 1 1 ! V : < * 


Tn m its n, itrui-n* 

A t rrt4 ; r,i f j . f •< ’ . * ' 

VVutr letter of the itith \nv t mbm h« 
ust reached me, having been ‘-enr fu t.» 
)elhi. 1 trust that long on* thh y-m 
will have l»een convinc'd, by my Join 
al, that though there is a c.atam d< 
ree of irritability in the native mod 
n the northern ami western province. 
>f Hiudostan, there is nothing like n* 
olt, and that I am running no sort of 
[anger. To set your miml, however, 
more at ease, I have had a conversation 
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with , who, though not insen- 

sible to the fact that there are fewer 
troops than js advisable in these pro- 
vinces (if troops were to be had), does 
not feel any apprehension of mischief 
occurring at present. Had any of the 
great native powers been prepared to 
strike, they would have been on horse- 
back before now, and as soon as possible 
after the rains. And though there may 
be, here and there, a refractory zemin- 
dar on the frontier, no general or for- 
midable rising can be now looked for, 
unless, which God forbid, some great 
disaster shall happen to our arms in 
the east. Rajpootuna is said to be again 
quiet, and the transfer of Mhow to the 
Romba\ army, by nearly doubling Sir 
David "Ochterlony’s disposable force, 
will enable him probably to keep it so. 

I am not going near the district 
where Mr. Shore was wounded, and 
that too is said to In* now again tranquil. 
Ruhileund is as quiet as it is ever likely 
to be, and of that district I have only a 
very few short marches to traverse, 
and in its quietest part ; nor, so far as 
1 can learn, am I at all an unpopular 
person there, or likely to be molested, 
even if some partial mhehief should 
oeeur. Relieve me, l will he prudent, 
and incur no needless danger. God 
bh*ss and keep \ou for i\<t ! 

licelNAU) C.vr.ci TTA. 


lo MH< it llKHKK. 

UoitjHto?, Kolul<MiM<h IVo. ]0, 1 hj24. 

Di.Mu.-r Kmiia, l send \ou two 
pom | packets of Journal, by which you 
w ill see l have had a very interesting 
journey through Kemnoon. My visit 
n> Ahnorah has, 1 hope, not been use- 
less. or one which 1 ought to regret, 
notwithstanding tin* delay it has occa- 
sioned me. The reasons whieh led me 
to go there ( whieh indeed, as you are 
aware, has always lieen a part of my 
plan) you will see detailed in my Jour- 
nal, 1 have learned some facts whieh, 
if my life is spared, may open a dootf* 
for sending missionaries and copies of 
the Scriptures into Tartary, and even 


China. I have also ascertained, from 
actual experience, that if our next arri- 
val in the north of India falls at the 
proper season, neither the fatigue nor 
the inconveniences, though certainly 
neither of them are trifling, need deter 
you from enjoying the pleasure which I 
have received, and which, had you 
been with me, would have been greatly 
increased. 

* * * * 

For children and women - servants 
there is no mode of conveyance but 
small hammocks, slung on a bamboo, 
and each carried by two men, whilst 
you would have to encounter the actual 
bodily fatigue of sitting on a pony up 
and down steep hills for three and four 
hours together. Still these difficulties 
are not much greater than are encoun- 
tered* by travellers in Norway and the 
remoter parts of Scotland. 

* * * * 

I have at last received your letters, 
directed to Meerut, and that of Dr. 
Abel. They contain a very blended 
tissue of evil and good, for which I 
hardly know whether to lament or be 
grateful. 

* * * * 

The letters you enclose from home have 
also excited very painful feelings. 

* * * * 

Nor am I able to contemplate, without 
great concern and anxiety, my poor 
mother, at her time of life, seeking out 
a new residence. God, I hope, will sup- 
port and strengthen her natural cheer- 
ful spirits and activity of mind. 

Reginald Calcutta. 

In order to show you that I conceal 
nothing from you, I add, that a letter 
from Mr. Rallied, just received, apolo- 
gizes for not being able to receive me 
at his house, in consequence of his be- 
ing obliged to march against a small 
hotly of armed plunderers near the 
forest. Such little tumults are, as I 
have told you, not imfVequent iu Rohil 
cund ; but this is several days' inarch 
out of my way, and even were it not, 
my escort is too strong to encourage 
them to meddle with me. I mention 
it lest you should be alarmed by hear- 
ing anything of it from other quarters, 



and because such matters are, at Cal- 
cutta, often exaggerated. 


TO MRS. R. HEBER. 

Mowah (J ye poor Territory), Jan. 22, 1825. 

My dearest Emily — I take the op- 
portunity of the return of Mr. Mac 
Sweyn’s suwarrs to Agra, to send you 
my Journal, as continued down to this 
morning. My next letter must be 
from Jyepoor, where, if it please God, 
I hope to arrive on the : 28 th. If you 
sail to Bombay, that will be the last 
letter which you are likely to deceive 
from me during your stay in Bengal. 

* * * * 

I was very sorry to hear of poor 

's death, and cannot jielp 

thinking that the confined air of her 
quarters in the fort, added to her own 
regret for the foolish step she had taken 
in leaving you, hastened it. I now 
much regret that 1 did not, as I once 
thought of doing, call on her in one of 
my morning rides, to bid her good bye 
before I left Calcutta ; she would have 
taken it kindly, but I was in a hurry , 
and not over well-pleased w ith her at 
the time. 

I have just received a letter from 
Colonel ltaper, the resident at the ran- 
nee’s court, who sent me an additional 
escort of cavalry for my passage through 
the Jyepoor territory. I had, prrri- 
maly, no apprehensions, but you will 
be glad to hear that I am wa ll guarded. 
The ranhee is now again on perfect 
good terms with the English. Sir 
David Ochterlony is residing in the 
palace with her, and she has sent a 
vakeel and a guard of twenty-five 
horsemen to guide and guard me 
through her dominions. She has, in 
f^ct, carried most of her points with 
Government, which, in these trouble- 
some times, had probably no desire to 
make new enemies. All is at present 
quiet in these parts ; and, with the ex- 
ception of the strange appearance of 
two thousand five hundred horse, no 
man knows whence, at Calpee, who 
plundered the city, ami even ventured 
to exchange some shots with the garri- 


son in the fort, all has been so for seve- 
ral months past. Any more serious 
mischief to which that may have been 
intended as a prelude will probably 
be prevented by the news of our suc- 
cesses at Rangoon . 

I am quite well, and if you were 
with me should be quite happy. As it 
is, I enjoy very much this sort of w ild 
travelling, and the spectacle of a people 
in a very simple state of society. 

Reginald Calcutta. 


TO MRS. R. lIEHElt. 

Jyepoor, Jan. 2S, 1^25. 

sfc * * * 

I have written to y ou so lately that 
.1 should hardly have sent you another 
packet, if it were not under the idea 
that, unless l make haste, I shall hardly 
eatch you before your embarkation for 
Bombay, should that event, as 1 con- 
tinue to hope it may. take place. I 
hope, please God, to se.nl an aeeount 
of my further progress, to meet you. 
should you arrive there before me ; but 
should such a letter not iumiediatily 
make its appearance, do not anticipate 
any evil, since in the line of road which 
i am most likely to Jolluw m my march 
from Nuwerabad, I am hot certain 
that any dak exists. c\« < j>t a m ry cir 
cuitous one. 

* * 

1 little thought, when l.nnyi*: ’if 
possible ti inK u hn h \w nimbi to 

go through m India, that die -m 
ever to n>ll between you. our b.ibvs 
and me! But go uherewt *. i i will, 
you are in the bamU of j od t*od. 
1 know you will not tempt ills good- 
ness unnecessarily by going in an im- 
proper vessel (an Arab I positively 
prohibit), or at an improper sen *ou ; 
and the air of Calcutta, to which 1 haw* 
already trusted you so long, is, in my 
opinion, an element full as dangerous 
as that to which l am now trusting, 
you. And J hope that the Great Pro- 
tector, under whose care we are now 
running our separate course, will not 
only, if He sees it pood for us, bring 
us safely and happily together in a 
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few months more, but that, through 
His mercy, this may be our last sepa- 
ration, of any length, on this side the 
grave ! 

An answer to this letter may have a 
chance of reaching me either at Mhow 
or Ahmedabad. I am not able to de- 
termine, till I reach Nusseerabad, 
which of these two routes it will be 
best for me to pursue. The first had 
been always contemplated by me, but 
since the Bengal army has been with- 
drawn, and replaced by fresh troops 
from Poonah, 1 do not know that 1 am 
likely to have much to do there; and 
by taking the more western road by 
Oodev poor, A boo, Palampoor, &<\, I 
get, as I am told, a better road, ’visit a 
new and large station of the Bombay 
army at Deesa, and set* some fibe ruins 
at Aboo. Above all, Mliow will lie 
very well in the road which I propose 
to take with ym in a future visitation, 
when the t lumee is, there will he more 
to do there than there is now. How- 
e\ 1 1 *. I hope 1 to receive letters at Nus- 
seerabad which will enable me to de- 
t. tmine what is best ; it will he useful - 
iii ss, mu curiosity, which will guide 
me. A letter to each of these places, 
Mh«>w and Mnnedabad. yviil he almost 
mu-' to re. e h me, and would he a great 
eomloi t to me. 

* -j.- * ■+■ 

I >n ym know . dean st, that I some- 
i.i.io think \\ e Miould be more useful, 
ansi happe r. it’ (itwnponr or Benares, 
nut t chatiia, were our home. My yi- 
"itanon- would be made with far more 
roii v ' nienee, the expense of house-rent 
would i >e less to tin* Company, and our 
own expenses of living would bo ro- 
dueed very eoiisiderahly. The air, 
even of ('awn poor, is, 1 apprehend, 
Ik iter than that of Bengal, and that of 

nan s decidedly so. Idle greater 
part of my business with Government 
may be done as well by letters as per- 
sonal intervieyvs; and, if the Arch- 
deacon of Calcutta yveie resident there, 
it seems more natural that the Bishop 
of India should remain in the centre of 
his diocese. The only objection is the 
great number of Christians in Calcutta, 
and the consequent probability that my 
preaching is more useful there than it 


w ould be anywhere else. We may talk 
these points over when we meet. 

God bless you and your dear chil- 
dren ' 

Reginald Calcutta. 


'TO MRS. R. HEBER. 
Bheelwarra, Meywar, Feb. 18 , 1825 . 

Dearest Love, — I have just, thank 
God, received your letter of February 
1st, and I am truly rejoiced at the fa- 
vourable account which it gives of both 
our treasures. 

* * * * 

You say nothing of yourself, and I 
cannot help being uneasy lest your 
anxiety should do you harm. God 
for^e me ! I often regret that I left 
you. Yet I hope and trust that lie 
yviil take care of you, and I know that 
it is lie only on whose care all must 
depend, whether I am present or ab- 
sent. It is this only, and the feeling 
that I have the opportunity of doing 
Him service where I am going, which 
keeps me yet in suspense about turuing 
back to you. lie knows how gladly 
(if I thought myself justified in doing 
it, now that all preparations have been 
made in Bombay to receive mo) I 
should set my face eastward. 1 thought 
yesterday morning, when the drum beat 
for our march, of poor Tom Tough in 
Dibdin's ballad : — 

“ The wont time of all was when the little 
ones were sickly, 

Ami if thev ’d live or die the doctor did not 
know, 

The word was given to weigh so sudden and 
so quickly, 

I thought my heart would break as I sung 
out, Yo heave oh I ” 

Yet if good news continues, I shall, 
like poor Tom Tough, persevere. 

* * * * 

Sometimes I would fain flatter my- 
self that the children may still get so 
well before the end of this month, as 
to justify your sailing for Bombay. 
My own opinion is, I confess, that 
change of air, and sea air above all, is 
what they want, and that you will risk 
less by being removed from your pre- 
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sent excellent advice, than by remain- buildings which I have met with in 
ing in that cruel climate during the this country. I recollect no corre- 
rainy season. ' sponding parts of Windsor at all equal 

Had your own health been such as to the entrance of the castle of Delhi, 
to enable or justify you in coming with and its marble hall of audience ; and 
me in the first instance, and our chil- even Delhi falls very short of Agra in 
dren had accompanied you, I am often situation, in majesty of outline, in size, 
tempted to think they would both have and the costliness and beauty of its 
remained well. But God only knows apartments, 
what is best fbr us ; and while we act * 


for the best, and trust in Him, there 
can be no ground for self-reproach. 
We both then did, undoubtedly, what 
we thought our duty, and it is possible 
that my present notions of the climate 
of Bengal are too unfavourable. Surely, 
however, we have no reason to think 
well of it ! 

* 

Adieu, dearest ; God bless andpro- 
tect you ! — Direct to me at Mhof(r if I 
do not go there, your letters will be 
forwarded. 

Reginald Calcutta. j 


TO TIIE RIGHT ttON. CHARLES 
W. WILLIAMS WYNN. 

Pcrtaubghur, Malwah, March 1, IS23 
My dear Wynn, — 


In Ilindostan, which name is eon- 
fined by the natives to Cpper India 
only, and more particularly to that 
part of it which was wit Inn* the usual 
limits of the Mogul empire*, and is now 
subject, to the Company, there are few 
natural curiosities, and the distin- 
guished works' of architecture are 
chiefly confined to 'the great cities and 
their vicinity. They are, however, far 
superior to all which I had expected, 
and very different from the idea gene 
rally formed of them in Europe. I 
had heard much of the airy and gaudy 
style of Oriental architecture, a notion, 
I apprehend, taken from that of China 
only, since solidity, solemnity, and a 
richness of ornament, so well managed 
as not to interfere with solemnity, are 
the characteristics of all the ancient 


They are not the Mussulmans only 
who have surprised me. At Benares, 
indeed, the Hindoo works are all small, 
but in the wild countries which 1 am 
now traversing, and where the Hindoos 
have been pretty much left to them- 
selves, there are two palaces, Hnmm* 
and Jyepoor, surpassing all which I 
have seen of the Kremlin, or heard of 
the Alhambra: a third. Jmid 
which I have not seen, is said to l*c 
equal to either; and the Jain temph s 
of A boo, on tin* verge of the \V« Mmi 
desert, are said to rank above them all. 

Of the people, so far as their natural 
character is concerned, l haw been Ud 
to form, on the whole, a verv fawi r- 
ahle opinion. They have, unhapp ; U. 
many of tin* vices arising from >Liu r; . 
from an unsettled state of society and 
immoral and erroneous syimn oi w- 
ligion. But th<*\ are men of hieh and 
gallant courage, courteous, n.L !!n,\ n 
land iiKst eager after kn«»v\ lode- n.i. 

I imprownmnL with a remaikablr q.b- 
! tude for the abstract sehmee-, om- t. \ . 
astronomy .Jw , and tbr tl,. 'newer 
arts, painting and sculptor** Tin \ m- 
sober, industrious, dutiful to duo jm- 
rmts, and afleetiojiat* 1 t<> fhmr < iuMn o, 
of tempers almost uniform ] \ gmeb' 
and patient, and mow cadlv ath ce G 
by kindness and attention m ti.* o 
wants and feelings than almost an* 
men whom I have met with. Th* b 
faults seem to arise from tie* ban fel 
superstitions to which they ar<- ulij* * f, 
and the unfavourable state of M»no\ 
j in which they arc placed, 
should please God to make any con- 
siderable portion of them Christians, 
they would, I can well believe, put th** 
best of European Christians to shame. 
They are the Sepoys and irregular 
horse of whom I chiefly speak, for of 
these it is that I have happened to see 
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most, having taken all opportunities of 
conversing with my escort, and having, 
for several weeks together, had scarcely 
anybody else to converse with. I find, 
however, that my opinion of both these 
classes of men is that of all the officers 
in the Company’s service to whom I 
have named the subject ; and so far as 
my experience reaches, which certainly 
is not great, 1 have no reason to sup- 
pose that the classes whom 1 have men- 
tioned are not a fair average specimen 
of the other inhabitants of the country. 

The English in the upper provinces 
are. of course, thinly scattered in pro- 
portion either to the multitude of hea- 
then, or the extent of territory. They 
are. however, more numerous than I 
expected, though there are very few, 
indeed, ’who an* not in the civil or 
military employ of (Government. The 
indigo planters are chiefly confined to 
Eetigal, and I ha\ e no w Eh that their 
number should increase in India. They 
arc always quarrelling with and op- 
pr* ssing the* natives, and have done 
much, in those districts whore they 
abound, to sink the English character 
in native eyes. Indeed the general 
conduct of the lower order of Euro- 
peans in India is such as to show the 
ahsurdily of the system of free coloni- 
zation v hieh \V is mad about. 

* * * * 

I'o return, liowexer, to the English 
v ‘ ’ let n in the upper pio\inees. It is 
oi vouisi- composed of nearly the same 
k I ‘MK’iib with that of Calcutta, the 
n!ht u‘s who take their turns of duty 
1 m i'i being most of them at different 
t sines called by business or promotion 
to the presidency. Each of the civil 
Hattons forms a little society within 
itself, composed of the judge, the col- 
lector, the registrar, the station surgeon, 
and postmaster. The military stations 
are strictly camps, composed of huts 
lor .the, men, with thatched, cottages for 
the officers, ranged in regular lines, 
with a hospital, and sometimes, though 
Yoo seldom, a church and chaplain. 

Neither the civil nor military officers 
haye much intercourse with the natives, 
though between officers and magistrates 
of a certain rank, and the natives of 
distinctiQfi, there is generally an occa- 


sional interchange of visits and civili- 
ties. Society, both civil and military, 
is less formal up the country than m 
Calcutta, and this plainness and cor- 
diality of manners increases as we aj> 
proach the northern and western fron- 
tier, where everything still remains, as 
they themselves call it, camp fa- 
shion.” 

% * * * 

I dined not long since with a briga- 
dier-general, w here the feast consisted 
of boiled beef, roast mutton, boiled 
mutton, hashed mutton, mutton chops, 
and mutton broth. A man, however, 
would be very fastidious who would 
quarrel with such fare as this, accom- 
panied as it Was with perfect good 
manners, and extremely amusing and 
interesting conversation. The civilians 
live in more style, and appear in public 
with a train of attendants on horseback 
and foot. 

* * * * 

Yet even with this there is a plainness 
and freedom from restraint which they 
appear to lose w hen they come in sight 
of Government House, and which 
makes me apprehend that a life in 
Hindustan Proper is far happier, as 
well as more w holesome for hody T and 
mind, than on the hanks of the Hooghiy. 
Of course among these different ffinc- 
tionaries there is an abundant differ- 
ence of character and talent; but the 
impression made on my mind is favour- 
able, on the whole, to their diligence 
and good intentions ; nor can there 
be more useful or amiable characters 
than some of the elder servants of the 
Company, who, eschewing Calcutta 
altogether, have devoted themselves for 
many years to the advantage of the 
land in which their lot is thrown, and 
are looked up to, throughout consider- 
able districts, with a degree of respect- 
ful attachment which it is not easy to 
believe counterfeited. Mr. Brooke, of 
Benares, is precisely a character of 
this description. Mr. Hawkins, of 
Bareilly, and Mr. Traill, the judge of 
Almorah, are others, and Sir David 
Ochterlony would have been an ex- 
ample still more conspicuous, were it 
not for the injurious confidence which 
he is said to place in his servants. 
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though 1 M\y believe the in- 
fluence of Britain to have been honestly 
employed for the benefit of India, am 
to have really produced great good to 
the country ana its inhabitants, I have 
not been led to believe that our Go- 
vernment is generally popular, or ad- 
vancing towards popularity. It is, 
perhaps, impossible that we should be 
so in any great degree; yet I really 
think there are some causes of discon- 
tent which it is in our own power, and 
which it is our duty, to remove or di- 
minish. ‘One of these is the distance 
and haughtiness with which a very large 
proportion of the civil and military ser- 
vants of the Company treat the upper 
and middling class of natives. Against 
their mixing much with us in society, 
there are certainly many hindrances, 
though even their objection to eating 
with us might, so far as the Mussul- 
mans are concerned, I think, be con- 
quered by any popular man in the 
upper provinces, who made the attempt 
in a right way. But there? are some 
of our , amusements, such as private 
theatrical entertainments and the sports 
.of the field, in which they would be 
delighted to share, and invitations to 
which would be regarded by them as 
extremely flattering, if they were not, 
perhaps with some reason, voted bores, 
and treated accordingly. The French, 
under Perron and Des Boignes, who 
in more serious matters left a very had 
name behind them, had, in this par- 
ticular,.' a great advantage over us, and 
the easy and friendly intercourse in 
which they lived with natives of rank 
is still often regretted in Agra and the 
Dooab. This is not all, however. The 
foolish pride of the English absolutely 
leads them to' set at nought the injunc- 
tions of their own ' Government. The 
tussildars, for instance/ or principal 
active officers of revenue, ought, by an 
order of council, to have chairs always 
offered them in the presence of their 
European superiors, and the same, by 
the standing orders of the army, should 
be done to the soubahdars. Yet then* 
are hardly six collectors in India who 
observe the former etiquette ; and the 
latter, which was fifteen years ago 
never omitted in the army, is now j 


completely in disuse. At the same 
time the regulations of which I speak 
are known to every tussiidar and sou- 
buhdar in India, and they feel them- 
selves aggrieved ever)' time these civili- 
ties are neglected ; men of old families 
are kept out of their former situation 
by this and other similar slights, and 
all the natives endeavour to indemnify 
themselves for these omissions on our 
part by many little pieces of rudeness, 
of which I have heard Europeans com- 
plain, as daily increasing among them. 

* * * * * 

In almost every part of m\ journey, 

I have found the minds of the Euro- 
peans more favourably disposed to re- 
ligion than I expected, and anxious, in 
a degree proportioned to their paucity, 
to avail themselves of cu-n oppor- 
tunity which offered for attending the 
rites of the Church. The native Chris- 
tians of the Koman Catholic persuasion 
amount, I am told, to some thousands, 
and do not bear a good character. 
Tluee who ar*- members of the Church 
of England in this pivddou'*) have 
chiefly been converted b\ An iideacou 
Corn 1 *, and b\ his disciple^, l>m\Iev. 
Abd ul Mussceh. and Aieiud Maseeh 
and bv Mr. Fisher of Mi < rut. Th“ir 
number does not exceed, at most. li\e 
hundred adults, w ho are i hie!;) at the 
stations of Ik nan*", Chuum, Uu\*u\ 
Meerut, and Agra, a large proportion 
being the wives of European ^oldei'. 
K\ eu this number is greater than mi,, b? 
have been expected, when \\ e )*.><, sid- »* 
how few v ears have passed sine< Mi 
(Writ* first came into the mir.nrv 
lie vnus contemporary with Ma t;. u. 
and In *fore their lime nothing m- 

tiuiptcd here b\ the Church of i ‘ng 
land, j have made many impute 
but cannot find that an) jealous; on 
this head exists at present among ih- 
natives. Come, indeed, himself, from 
his pleasing manners, his candid me 
thod of conversing with them on reb 
gious topics, his perfect knowledge of 
Hindoos tan ee, and his acquaintance 
with the topics most discussed among 
their own learned men, is a great fa- 
vourite among the pundits of Benares, 
and the syuds and other learn ul Mus- 
sulmans at Agra, who st&m to iiki? 
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conversing with him even where they 
differ most in their opinion. This good 
man, with his wife and children, went 
with me as far as Lucknow, and he has 
since gone to pass the hot weather in 
the Dhoon, his health' being, 1 grieve 
to say, in a very precarious condition. 
At the same time I lost the society of 
a \er\ agreeable fellow-traveller, the 
son of Mr. Lushington of the Treasury. 

My journey from 

thence to Delhi was, generally speak- 
ing, made alone ; hut I had then a 
medical man assigned to me by Gene- 
ral hVjnell. The want of such a per- 
son I had felt severe!}, both in the case 
of poor Stowe, and afterwards during 
my own illness, and when I had four 
men in my camp ill of juugle-fewr. 

* * * * * 

Mr. Adam, in spite of all which has 
been said and written, is, and uniformly 
has been, one of file most popular men 
in India. lie is, perhaps, the only 
public man in whom, in any great de- 
gree, both K n ropea ns and natives have 
confidence : and his absence from Cal- 
cutta during the early part of the war, 
and his present determination, which 
has ju^f reached these provinces, to re- 
turn to Knrope, have been regarded 
b\ all, w it bout exception, whom 1 have 
heard speak on the subject, as the 
hea\iest calamities which could have 
befallen British India. 1 was Mr. 
Adam’s guest for a few days at Alnm- 
ruh, and greatly pleased lxith with his 
manners and conversation ; hut he was 
then weak both in health and spirits, 
and mv opinion of him has been 
formed rather from what 1 heard, than 
a hat l have myself known of him. 

* * * + 

The character which Malcolm has 
left behind him in Western and Central 
Judin is really extraordinary. As 
political agent, he had many difficul- 
ties to contend with, of which the jea- 
lousy entertained of him, as a Madras 
officer, by the Bengal army, is not the 
least. But during his stay he seems 
to* have conciliated all classes of Euro- 
peans m a manner which hardly any 
other man cottld have done, while the 
native chi^fe Whom I have seen asked 
after him Urith an anxiety and regard 


which I could not think counterfeited, 
inasmuch as they did not pretend any- 
thing equal to it when speaking of 
other great men. 

★ * * * 

I have, I fear, wearied you, and have 
been infinitely longer than I myself 
anticipated ; but I know’ how deep an 
interest you take in all which relates 
to this country, and, except these long 
despatches, and my daily prayers for 
you and yours, I have now no opportu- 
nity of showing how sincerely I am, 
Dear Wynn, 

Your obliged and affectionate friend, 
Reginald Calcutta. 


TO MRS. R. IIEBER. 

Poodeah (Ouzerat), March 13, 1825. 

Your letter of the 9th February has 
just been forwarded tome from Baroda. 
I need not say how great a comfort it 
was to me to hear from you again in 
the midst of these wilds, and when, for 
a week to come, I hardly flattered my- 
self with that expectation. It is of 
four days’ later date than your iast, 
and, thank God, the accounts continue 
favourable. 

* * * * 

I am and have been in perfect health, 
and have performed my journey through 
all which was considered the adventu- 
rous part of the road very peaceably 
and quietly. Nothing can be wilder 
or more savage than these jungles, but 
they contain many spots of great ro- 
mantic beauty, though the mountains 
are certainly mere playthings after 
Himalaya. The various tribes of the 
countries through w hich I have passed 
interested me extremely: their lan- 
guage, the circumstances of their habi- 
tation, dress, and armour, their pastoral 
and agricultural way of life ; their wo- 
men grinding at the mill, their cakes 
baked on the coals, their corn trodden 
out by oxen ; their maidens passing to 
the well, their travellers lodging in the 
streets, their tents, their camels, their 
shields, spears, and coats of mail ; their 
Mussulmans, with a religion closely 
copied from that of Moses ; their Hin- 
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doo tribes worshipping the same abo- 
minations with the same rites as the 
ancient Canaanites; their false pro- 
phets swarming in every city, and fore- 
telling good or evil as it suits the po- 
litical views of their employers ; their 
judges sitting in the gate, and their 
wild Bheels and Khoolies dwelling, 
like the ancient Amorites, in holes and 
clefts of the rocks, and coming down 
with sw’ord and bow to watch the mo- 
tions or attack the baggage of the tra- 
veller, transported me back three thou- 
sand years, and I felt myself a contem- 
porary of Joshua or Samuel ! 

I have a large packet of Journal for 
you, which I shall keep till I hear from 
ou again, lest you should, after all. 
ave sailed from Calcutta. 

God bless you, dearest ! 

Reginald Calcutta. 


TO R. J. WILMOT HORTON, ESQ. 

Barrrah (Guzerat), March, 1824. 

My LEAR WlLMOT,— 

* * * * 

* * * * 

I have now, since the middle of last 
June, pretty . nearly seen the eastern, 
northern, and western extremities of 
British India, having been to Dacca 
and Almorah, and having now arrived 
within a few days' march of Ahmeda- 
bad, visiting by the way several of the 
most important independent or tribu- 
tary principalities. 

Of the way of performing this long 
journey l was myself very imperfectly 
informed before I began it, and even 
then it was Jong before 1 could believe 
how vast and cumbersome an apparatus 
of attendance and supplies of every kind 
was . necessary to travel in any degree 
of comfort or security. On tbe river, 
indeed, so long as that lasted, one’s 

progress is easy and pleasant (bating a 

little heat and a few storms ), earned 
on by a strong south-eastern breeze, in 
a very roomy and comfortable boat, 
against the stream of a majestic body 
of water; but it is after leaving the 
Ganges for the land journey that, if 
not u the tug/' yet no small part of the 


apparatus, proventus et commeatus , of 
“ war ” commences. 

"It has been my wish, on many ac- 
counts to travel nit bout unnecessary 
display ; my tents, equipments, and 
number of servants are all on the 
smallest scale which comfort or pro- 
priety would admit of; they all fall 
short of what are usually taken by the 
collectors of districts, and, in compari- 
son with what the commander-in-chief 
had the year before last, 1 have found 
people disposed to cry out at them as 
quite insufficient. Nor have 1 asked for 
a single soldier or trooper beyond what 
the commanding officers of districts 
have themselves offered as necessary 
( and suitable; yet for myself and I)r. 
Smith, the united numbers amount to 
three elephants, above twenty camels, 
five horses, besides ponies for our 
principal servants, twenty -six servants, 
twenty-six bearers of burthens, fifteen 
cla ‘dices to pitch and remove tents, ele- 
phant and camel drivers, I believe, 
thirteen, and, *duce we have left the 
Companjs territories and entered Kaj- 
pootana, a guard of eighteen irregular 
horse and fort) -five Sepoys on foot. 
Nor is this all : for there is a innui>er 
of petty tradesman and other poor p<»<>- 
ple whose road is the same as ours, 
and who have asked permission to * n- 
Camp near us. and travel under our 
'protection; so that yesterday, w hen I 
found it expedient, on act mint of the 
scarcity which prevails in these pro- 
| vinees, to order an allowance of flour, 
by way of Sunday dime /\ lo < very 
person in the rump, the number of 
heads returned was one hundred and 
s\xt\-Rv»*. With all tin -so formidable 
numbers, ) ou mu-f not, however, s\qe 
post* that any exorbitant luxury reign* 
in my lent ; our fare is, in V.w’t. na 
, homely as any two farmers in England 
| Sit down to; and if U be sometimes 
exuberant, the fault must he laid on a 

country whero we must take u W hole 
sheep or kid, if we would have animal 
food at all, and where neither .sheep 
nor kid will, when killed, remain eat- 
able more than a day or two. Thu 
truth 4s, that where people carry every- 
thing with them— bed, tent, furniture, 
wine, beer, and crockery — for six 
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months together, no small quantity of 
beasts of burden may well be supposed 
necessary ; anil in countries suctg&as 
those which I have now been travers- 
ing, where every man is armed, where 
every third or fourth man, a few years 
since, was a thief by profession, and 
where, in spite of English influence 
and supremacy, the forests, mountains, 
and multitudes of petty sovereignties 
allord all possible scope for the practi- 
cal application of Wordsworth's “ good 
old rule," you may believe me that it 
is neither pomp nor cowardice which 
has thus fenced your friend in with 
spears, shields, and bayonets. After 
all, though this way of life has much 
that is monotonous and wearisome, 
though it grievously dissipates time ] 
and thought, and though it is almost 
incompatible with the pursuits in which 
I have been accustomed to find most 
pleasure, it is by no means the worst 
part of an Indian existence. It is a 
great point in this climate to be actu- 
ally compelled to rise, day after day, 
before the dawn, and to ride from 
twelve to eighteen miles before break- 
fast. It is a still greater to have been 
saved a residence in Calcutta during 
the sultry months, and to have actually 
seen atid felt frost, ice, and snow on 
the summits of Kemaoon, and under 
the shadow of the Himalaya. And 
though the greater part of the Com- 
pany's own provinces, except Kemaoon, 
are by no means abundant in objects of 
natural beauty or curiosity, the prospect 
offering little else than an uniform 
plain of slovenly cultivation, yet in the 
character and manners of the people 
there is much which may he studied 
with interest and amusement, and iu 
tin* yet remaining specimen of Oriental 
pomp at Yucknow, in the decayed, but 
most striking and romantic magnifi-, f 
eeuce of Delhi, and in the Taje-Mahal 
of Agra (doubtless one of the most 
beautiful buildings in the world), there 
is almost enough, even of themselves, 
to make it worth a man's while to cross 
the Atlantic and Indian oceans. 

Since thet* I have been in countries 
of a wilder character, comparatively 
seldom trodden by Europeans, exempt 
during the greater part o# their history 
vol, u. 


from the Mussulman yoke, and retain- 
ing, accordingly, a great deal of the 
simplicity of early Hindoo manners, 
without much of that solemn and pomp^ 
ous uniformity which the conquests of 
the house of Timur seem to have im- 
pressed on all classes of their subjects. 
Yet here there is much which is inte- 
resting and curious. The people, who 
are admirably described (though I 
think in too favourable c clours) by 
Malcolm in his 44 Central India, are 
certainly a lively, animated, and war«t 
like race of men, though, chiefly from 
their wretched governmeut^and* partly 
from their still more wretched religion, 
there is hardly any vice, either of slaves 
or robbers, to which they do not seem 
addicted. Yet such a state of society 
Is, at least, curious, and resembles more 
the picture of Abyssinia, as given by 
Bruce, than that of any other country 
which I have seen or read of ; while 
here, too, there are many wild and 
woody scenes which, though they want 
the glorious glaciers and peaks of the 
Himalaya, do not fall short in natural 
beauty of some of the loveliest glens 
which we went through, ten years ago, 
in North Wales; and some very re- 
markable ruins, which, though greatly 
interior as works of art to the Mussul- 
man remains in Hindostan Proper, are 
yet more curious than them, as being 
more different from anything whioh an 
European is accustomed to see or read 
of. 

One fact, indeed, during this jourtfey 
has been impressed on my mind vwy 
forcibly, that tiie character and situa- 
tion orihe natives of these great coon- 
tries are exceedingly little known, and 
in many instances grossly misrepre- 
sented, not only by the English puolic 
in general, but by a great proportion 
of those also %ho ? though they have 
been in India, have taken their views 
of its population, manners, and produc- 
tions from Calcutta, or at most from 
Bengal. I had always heard, and fully 
believed till I cameto {Mia, that it 
was a grievous mime* in the opinion 
of the Brahmins, to eat the ah or 
shed the blood of any living ereature 
whatever. I have nd# 

Brahmins of the highest erne 
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- tie heads of goats as a sacrifice to mountaias and ^odb^ vherf^ they 
Doorga; and I know, from the testi- occn»dww specimens of a face en- 
mony of Brahmins, as well as from tiraly dinfereot from all these, and in a 
other sources, that not only hecatombs state of soci^jt scarcely elevated above 
of animals are often offered in this the savages bf New^ Holland or New 
manner as a most meritorious act (a Zealand; and the inhabitants, I am 
raja about twenty-five years back of- assured, of the Deckan, and of the pre- 
fered sixty thousand in one fortnight), sidencies of Madras and Bombay, are 
but that any person, Brahmins not ex- as different from those which 1 have 
cepted, eats readily of the flesh of seen, and from each other, as the 
whatever has been offered up to one of French and Portuguese from the 
their divinities, while, among almost Greeks, Germans, or Poles ; so idle is 
all the other castes, mutton, pork, it to ascribe uniformity of character to 
venison, fish, anything but beef and the inhabitants of a country so exbm- 
fowls* are consumed as readily as in sive, and subdivided by so many almost 
Europe. Again, I had heard all my impassable tracts of mountain and 
life of the gentle and timid Hindoos, jungle, and so little do the majority of 
patient under injuries, servile to their those whom I have seen deserve the 
superiors, &c. Now this is, doubtless, gentle and imbecile character often as- 
to a certain extent, true of the Ben - si/pied to them. Another instance of 
galees (who, by the way , are never rec- / this want of information, which, at the 
koned among the nations of Hindostan time of my arrival, excited much talk 
by those who speak the language of in Bengal, was the assertion made in 
that country), and there are a great Parliament, I forget by whom, that 
many people in Calcutta w ho maintain u there was little or no sugar cultivated 
that all the natives of India are alike, in India, and that the sugar mostly 
But even in Bengal, gentle as the ex- used there came from Sumatra and 
terior manners of the people are, there Java/* Now this even the Coo knots 
are large districts, close to Calcutta, of Calcutta must have known to be 
where the work of Warding, burning, wrong, and I can answer for my self, 
ravishing, murder, and robbery goes that in the whole range of Calcutta, 
on as systematically, and in nearly the from Dacca to Delhi, and thence 
same manner, as in the worst part of through the greater part of Jiajpootaua 
Ireland ; and on entering ilindo&tan, and Malwah, the raising of sugar is as 
properly so called, which, in the esti- usual a part of husbandry as turnips or 
ination of the natives, reaches from the potatoes in England; and that they 
Kajmah&I hills to Agra, and from the prepare it in every form, except the 
mountains of Kemabon to Bundclcund, loaf, which is usually met with in Kn- 
I was struck and surprised to find a 'rope. This, however, is nut the moj't 
people equal in stature and strength to material point in which the state of 
the average of European nations, de- .. arts and society in India has been uii- 
spising rice and rice-eaters, feeding on der rated. I met, not long since, with 
whptt and ^ barley-bread , exhibiting in a speech by a leading member of tin* 
iheir appearance, conversation, and Scotch General Assembly, declaring 
habits life, a grave, proud, and de- his u conviction that the troths of 
cidedly a martial character, accustomed Christianity could not be received by 
'universally to the use of arms and ath- men in so rude a state as the Kant 
letic exercises from their cradles, and Indians) and that it was necessary to 
preferring, very greatly, military ser- give thMfo first a relish for the habits 
vice, to anyother means of livelihood, and comforts of civilized life Indore 
This part# their character, but in a they could embrace the tilths of the 
jMcf and wilder form, and debased Gospel/' The same slang (for it in 
by much alloy of treachery and vio~ nothing more) IJutve seep repeated in 
lenee, Js conspicuous in the smalls divers pamphlets, and even beard it in 
•ani less good-looking inhabitant! of conventions Calcutta* Tab though 
Bajpootaua |md, Malwah ; while the it is certainly true that the t$wer 
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ofTndi&nS are miserably poor, and that 
there are many extensive dlroicte 
where, both among low and high, me 
laws are very little obeyed, ana there 
is a great deal of robbery, oppression, 
and even ferocity, I know no part of 
tiie population, except the mountain 
tribes already mentioned, who can, with 
any propriety of language, be called an 
civilised. 

Of the unpropitious circumstances 
which I have mentioned, the former 
arises from a population continually 
pressing on the utmost limits of sub- 
sistence, and which is thus kept up, 
not by any dislike or indifference to a 
better diet, or more ample clothing, or 
more numerous ornaments than now 
usually fall to the peasant's share (for, 
on the contrary, if he has the means 
he is fonder of external show' and a 
respectable appearance than those of 
his rank in many nations of Europe), 
but by the foolbh superstition, which 
Christianity only is likely to remove, 
which makes a parent regard it as un- 
propitious to allow his son to remain 
unmarried, and w hich couples together 
children of twelve or fourteen years of 
age. The second has its origin in the 
long- continued misfortunes and intes- 
tine wars of India, which are as yet 
too recent (even when their causes 
have ceased to exist) for the agitation 
which they occasioned to have entirely 
sunk into a calm. Hut to say that the 
Hindoos or Mussulmans are deficient 
in any essential feature of a civilised 
people, is an assertion which I can 
M'aivcly suppose to be made by any 
who have lived with them. Their 
manners are, at least, as pleasing and 
courteous as those in the corresponding 
stations of life among otirselves ; their 
houses arc larger, and, according to 
their wants ana climate, to the full as 
convenient as ours ; their architecture 
is at least as elegant, and, though the 
worthy Scotch divines may doubtless 
wish their labourers to be clad in 
“ hodden grey/' and their gentry and 
merchants to wear powder aud mottled 

stockings, like worthy Mr, — and 

the other elder® of his kirk-session, I 
really do not think that they would 
gain either in cleanliness, elegance, or 



comfort, by exchanging a white 
robe fbr the completes! suit of*c 
Nor is it true that in the mec 
arts they are inferior to the general 
run of European nations. Where they* 
fell short of us (which is chiefly' in 
agricultural implements and the me- 
chanics of common life) they are no£ 
so fer as I have understood of Italy 
and the south of France, surpassed in 
any great degree by the people of 
those countries. Their goldsmiths and 
weavers produce as beautiful fabrics as 
our own, and it Is so fer from true that 
they are obstinately wedded to 'their 
old patterns, that they show an anxiety 
to imitate our models, and do imitate 
them very successfully. The ships 
built by native artists at Bombay are 
notoriously as good as any which sail 
from London or Liverpool. The car- 
riages and gigs which they supply at 
Calcutta are as handsome, though not 
as durable, as those of Long Acre*. In 
the little town of Monghyr, three hun- 
dred miles from Calcutta, I had pistols, 
double-barrelled guns, and different 
pieces of cabinet-work brought down 
to my boat for sale, which, in outward 
fQrm (for I know no further), nobody 

but perhaps Mr. could detect to 

be of Hindoo origin; and at Delhi, in 
the slipp of a wealthy native jeweller, 

I found brooches, ear-rings, snuff- 
boxes, &c., of the latest models (so fer 
as I am a judge), and ornamented with 
French devices and mottos. 

The fact is, that there is a degree of 
intercourse maintained between this 
country and Europe, and a degree of 
information existing among the people 
as to what passes mere, \rhieh, consi- 
dering how many of them neither 
speak nor, read English, implies other 
channels of communication besides * 
those which we supply, and respecting 
which I haveTSfcen able as yet to ob- 
tain very little information. Among 
the presents sent last year to the Su* 
preme Government by thiL little state 
of La<kk in Chinese, Taftary, some 
large sheet? of gilt leather, stamped 
with the Russian eagle, were the most 
>Icuons. A traveller, who calls 
a Transylvanian, but who is 
y inspected of being a Russian 
<4 2 
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spy, was, when I was in Kemaoon, ar- at once most harmless to ourselves, and 
rested by the commandant of our for- most useful to them, 
tresses among the Himalaya moun- In this work the most important 
tains* and, after all our pains to ex- part is to give them a better religion, 
elude foreigners from the service of Knowing how strongly I feel on this 
the native princes, two chevaliers of subject, you will not be surprised at 
the Legion of Honour were found, above my placing it foremost. But even if 
twelve months ago, and are still em- Christianity were out of the question, 
ployed in casting cannon and drilling and if, when I hail wheeled away the 
soldiers for the Seik Raja, Runjeet rubbish of the old pagodas, I had no- 
Singli. This, you will say, is no more thing better than simple Deism to erect 
than we should be prepared to expect, in their stead, I should still feel some 
but you probably would not suppose of the anxiety which now urges me. 
(what I believe is little^ if at all, known It is necessary to see idolatry to be 
in Russia itself) that there is an an- fully sensible of its mischievous effects 
cient and still frequented place of on the human mind. But of alt idola- 
Hindoo pilgrimage not many miles tries which I have ever read or heard 
from Moscow, or that the secretary of of, the religion of the Hindoos, in 
the Calcutta Bible Society received,, which I have taken some pains to in- 
ten months ago, an application (by form myself, really appears to me the 
whom translated I do not know, but in worst, both in the degrading notions 
very tolerable English) from some which it gives of the Deity ; in the 
priests on the shore of the Caspian Sea, endless round of its burdensome cere- 
requesting a grant of Armenian Bibles, monies, which occupy the time and 
After this you will be the less surprised distract the thoughts, without either 
to learn that the leading events of the instructing or interesting its votaries ; 
late wars in Europe (particularly Buo- in the filthy acts of uncleanness and 
.naparte’s victories) were often known, cruelty, not only permitted but en- 
or at least rumoured, among the native joined, and inseparably interwoven 
merchants in Calcutta before Govern- with those ceremonies ; in the system 
ment received any accounts from Eng- of castes, a system which tends, more 
land, or that the suicide of an English than anything else the Devil has yet 
minister (with the mistake, indeed, of invented, to destroy the feelings of 
its being Lord Liverpool instead of the general benevolence, amt to make 
Marquis of Londonderry) had become nine-tenths of mankind the hopeless 
a topic of conversation in the 4< hurrah slaves of the remainder; and in the 
bazar’^the native exchange) for a f$rt~ total absence of any popular system of 
night before the arrival of any iotillli- morals, or any single lesson which the 
gence by the usual channels. . people at large ever hear, to live vir- 

With subjects thus inquisitive, and tuously and do good to each other. I 
with opportunities of information, it is do not say, indeed, that there are not 
apparent how little sense there is in some scattered lessons of this kind to 
the doctrine tfrat we must keep the na- be found in their ancient books ; but 
tives of Hindostan in ignorance, if we those books are neither accessible to 
•Would continue to govern them. The the people at large, nor are these last 
fhet is, that they know ^ough already permitted to read them ; and, in gene- 
to do us a great deal *f mischief if ral, all the sins that a Hudra i$ taught 
they should find it their interest to to fear are, killing a cow, offending a 
make the trial. They are in a fair Brahmin, or neglecting one of the 
way, by degrees, to acquire still more many frivolous rites by which their 
knowledge for themselves ; and the deities are supposed to be conciliated, 
question is, whether it is not the part Accordingly, though the general so- 
of wisdom, as Well.aS duty, to superin* briety of the Hindoos (a virtue which 
tend ana promote their education while they possess in comtoon with most in- 
it is yet in our power, and to supply habitants of a 

with such knowledge as will be very great to t£* maintenance 
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of public order and decorum, I really 
never have met with a race of men 
whose standard of morality is so low, 
who feel so little apparent shame on 
being detected in a falsehood, or so 
little interest in the sufferings of a 
neighbour, not being of their own caste 
or family ; whose ordinary and familiar 
conversation is so licentious ; or, in the 
wilder and more lawless districts, who 
shed blood with so little repugnance. 
The good qualities which there are 
among them (and, thank God, there is 
a great deal of good* among them still) 
are, in no instance that I am aware of, 
connected w ith or arising out of their 
religion, since it is in no instance to 
good deeds, or virtuous habits of life, 
that the future rewards in which they 
believe are promised. Their bravery, 
their fidelity to their employers, their 
temperance*, and (wherever they are 
found) their humanity, and gentleness 
of disposition, appear to arise exclu- 
sively from a natural happy tempera- 
ment, from an honourable pride in 
their ow n renown, and the renown of 
their ancestor:-* ; and from the goodness 
of God, who seems unwilling that his 
image should lx* entirely defaced even 
in the midst of the grossest error. The 
Mussulmans have a far better creed, 
and, though .they seldom either like 
the English, or are liked by them, 1 
am inclined to think are, on the whole, 
a better people. Yet, even with them, 
the forms of their worship have a na- 
tural tendency to make men hypocrites, 
ami the overweening contempt with 
which they are inspired for all the 
world beside, the degradation of their 
women by the system of polygamy, 
and the detestable crimes which? owing 
to this degradation, are almost univer- 
sal, are such as, even if I had no ulte- 
rior hope, would make me anxious to 
attract them to a better or more harm- 
less system. 

In this work, thank God, in those 
parts of India which I have visited, a 
beginning has been made, and a degree 
of success obtained, at least commen- 
surate to the few years during which 
our missionaries have laboured ; and it 
is still going on in the best and safest 
way* as the work of private persons 


«# 

alone ; and, although not forbidden, in 
no degree encouraged bv Government 
In the mean time, and as an usefiil 
auxiliary to the missionaries, the esta- 
blishment of elementary schools fdr the 
lower classes and for females is going 
on to a very great extent and might 
be carried to any conceivable extent to 
which our pecuniary means would 
carry us. Nor is there any measure 
from which I anticipate more speedy 
benefit than the elevation of the rising 
generation of females to their natural 
rank in society, and giving them 
(which is all that, in any of our 
schools, we as yet venture to give) the 
lessons of general morality extracted 
from the Gospel, without any direct 
religious instruction. These schools, 
such of them at least as I have any 
concern with, are carried on without 
any help from Government. Govern- 
ment has, however, been very liberal 
in its grants, both to a Society for 
National Education, and in the institu- 
tion and support of two colleges of 
Hindoo students of riper age, the one 
at Hen ares, the other at Calcutta. But . 
I do not think any of these institutions, 
in the way after which they are at pre- 
sent conducted, likely to do much good. 
Jn the elementary schools supported by 
the former, through a very causeless 
and ridiculous fear of giving offence to 
the natives, they have forbidden the 
use of the Scriptures or any extracts 
from them, though the moral lessons 
of Jjjhe Gospel are read by all Hindoos 
who can get hold of mem, without 
scruple, and with much attention ; and 
though their exclusion is tantamount 
to excluding all moral instruction from 
their schools, the Hindoo -sacred writ- 
ings having nothing of the kind, and, 
if they had, being shut up from the^ 
majority of the people by the double* 
fence of a dead language, and an actual 
prohibition to read them, as too holy 
for common eyes or ears. The defects 
of the latter will appear, when I have 
told you that the actual state of Hindoo 
and Mussulman literature, mutatis mu- 
tandis, very nearly resembles what the 
literature of Europe was before the 
time of Galileo, Copernicus, and Ba* 
com The Mussulmans take their logic . 
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|rom Aristotle, filtered through many 
successive translations and commen- 
turies ; and their metaphysical system 
is professedly derived from Plato 
(“ Mlatoun ”). The Hindoos have sys- 
tems not very dissimilar from these, 
though, I am told, of greater length, 
and more intricacy ; but the studies in 
which they spend most of their time 
are the acquisition of the Sanscrit, and 
the endless refinements of its grammar, 
prosody, and poetry. Both have the 
same Natural Philosophy, which is 
also that of Aristotle in Zoology and 
Botany, and Ptolemy in Astronomy, 
for which the Hindoos have forsaken 
their more ancient notions of the seven 
seas, the six earths, and the flat base of 
Padalon, supported on the back of a 
tortoise. By the science which they 
now possess, they are some of them 
able to foretell an eclipse, or compose 
an almanac ; and many of them derive 
some little pecuniary advantage . from 
pretensions to judicial astrology. In 
medicine and chemistry they are just 
sufficiently advanced to talk of sub- 
stances being moist, .dry, hot, &c., in 
the third or fourth degree ; to dissuade 
from letting blood. Or physicking, on a 
Tuesday, or under a particular aspect 
of the heavens, and , to be eager in their 
pursuit of the philosopher’s stone, and 
die' elixir of immortality. . 

The task of enlightening the studious 
youth of shch a nation would seem 
to be a tolerably straightforward one. 
But though, for |he college in Calcutta 
(not Bishop’s College, remember, but 
the {Sanscrit, or Hindoo College), an 
expensive set of instruments has been 
sent out, and it seems intended that the 
natural sciences should be studied 
there, the managers of the present in- 
stitution take - care, that their boys 
should have as* littleAime as possible 
for such pursuits* by requiring from 
them all, without exception, a labo- 
rious study of Sanscrit, and all the use- 
less* and worse than useless, literature 
of their ancestors* A good deal of this 
lias been charged (and in some little 
degree charged with justice) against 
the exclusive attention paid to Greek 
and logic, till lately, m Oxford. . Bat 
in Oxford we. have never been guilty 


(since a better system was known in 
the world at large) of teaching the 
physics of Aristotle, however we may 
have paid an excessive attention to his 
metaphysics and dialectics. 

In Benares, however, I found in the 
institution supported by Government, a 
professor lecturing on astronomy after 
the system of Ptolemy and Albunazar, 
while one of the most forward boys 
was at the pains of casting my horo- 
scope ; and the majority of the school 
were toiling at Sanscrit grammar. 
And yet the day before, in the same 
holy city, I had visited another college, 
founded lately by a wealthy Hindoo 
banker, and entrusted by him to the 
management of the Church Missionary 
Society, in which, besides a grammati- 
cal knowledge of the Hindoostanee lan- 
guage, as well as Persian and Arabic, 
the senior boys could pass a good ex- 
amination in English grammar, in 
Hume’s History of England, Joyce’s 
Scientific Dialogues, the use of the 
globes, and the principal facts and 
moral precepts of the Gospel, most of 
them writing beautifully in the Per- 
sian, and very tolerably in the English 
character, and excelling most hoys 1 
have met with in the accuracy and 
readiness of their arithmetic. The 
English officer who is now in charge 
of the Benares Vidalaya is a clever 
and candid young man, and under him 
I lc^)k forward to much improvement. 

Ram Mohun Roy, a learned 

native, who has sometimes been called, 
though I fear without reason, a Chris- 
tian, remonstrated against tins system 
last year, in a paper which he sent me 
to be put into Lord Amherst’s hands, 
and which, for its good English, good 
sense, and forcible arguments, is a real 
curiosity, as coming from an Asiatic. 

I have not since been in Calcutta, and 
know not whether any improvement 
has occurred in consequence. But 
from the unbounded attachment to 
Sanscrit literature displayed by some 
of those who ebtqfty manage those 
affhirs, I have no -gp&u xpetation of 
the kind. 0# acquire- 
ments which so mxfaM sacrificed to 
retain* I can only jmge from transla- 
tion*, and they, do xm segm 
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to me worth picking out of the rubbish greater part of our own cathedral? 
under which they were sinking. Some Often in Upper Hindustan, and still 
of the poetry of the Mahabarah, I am more frequently in Rajpootana and 
told, is good, and I think a good deal Malwah, I have met with new and no* 
of the Ramayuna pretty. But no work finished shrines, cisterns, and gh&ts, as 
has yet been produced which even pre- beautifully carved, and as well pro- 
tends to be authentic history. No use- portioned, as the best of those or an 
ful discoveries in science are, I believe, earlier date. Aud though there are 
so much as expected, and I have no many buildings and ruins which ex- 
great sympathy with those students hibit a most venerable appearance, 
who value a worthless tract, merely there are several causes in this country 
because it calls itself old, or a language which produce this appearance prema- 
which teaches nothing, for the sake of turely. In the first instance, we our- 
its copiousness and intricacy. If I selves have a complex impression made 
w ere to run w ild after Oriental learn- on us by the sight of edifices so distant 
ing, I should certainly follow that of from our own country, and so unlike 
the Mussulmans, whose histories seem, whatever we have seen there. We 
really very much like those of Europe, multiply, as it were, the geographical 
and whose poetry, so far as I am yet and moral distance into the chrono- 
able to judge, has hardly had justice logical, ‘and can hardly persuade our- 
done to it in the ultra-flowery transla- selves that we are contemporaries with 
tions which have appeared in the West, an object so far removed in every other 
But, after all, I will own that my main respect. Besides this, however, the 
quarrel with the institutions which 1 finest masonry in this climate is sorely 
have noticed is their needless and sys- tried by the alternate influence of a 
tematic exclusion of the Gospels, since pulverizing sun, and a continued three 
they not only do less good than they months’ rain. The wild fig-tree (pee- 
might have done, hut are, actually, in pul, or ficus religiosa), which no Hin- 
my opinion, productive of serious harm, doo can root out, or even lop, without a 
by awakening the dormant jealousy of deadly sin, soon sows its seeds aud 
the native against the schools which - fixes its roots in the joints of the arch- 
pur-Mie a different system. ing, and being of rapid growth at the 

During my long journey through 'sdiue time, in a very few years in- 
the northern half of this vast country, creases its picturesque and antique ap- 
I ha\e paid all the attention I could pearance, and secures its eventual de- 
spare to a topic on w hich Schlegel bit- struction; lastly, no man in this country 
terly reproves the English for their repairs or completes what his father 
inattention to, the architectural anti- has begun, preierring to begin some- 
quitios of Ilindostan. I had myself thing else, by which his own name 
heard much of these before I set out, may be remembered. Accordingly, in 
aud ha 4 met with many persons both Dacca are many fine ruins^ which at 
in Europe and at Calcutta (where no- fii’st impressed me with a great idea 
thing of the kind exists), who spoke of of their age- Yet Dacca is a modem 
the present natives of India as a dege- city, founded^ or at least raised from 
neratc race, whose inability to rear such insignificance, Tinder Shah Jehanguire 
splendid piles was a proof that these in a.d. 1608 ; and the tradition of the 
last belong to a remote antiqility. I place is that these fine buildings were 
have seen, however, enough to con- erected by European architects in* tike 
vince me, that both the Indian masons service of the then governor. At Be- 
and architects of the present day only nares, the principal temple has an ap- 
want patrons sufficiently wealthy or peantnce so venerable that one might 
sufficiently zealous, to do all which suppose it to have stood unaltered ever 
their ancestors have done ; and that since the Greta Yug, and that Menu 
there are very few structures here and Capila had performed austerities 
which can, on any satisfactory grounds, within its precincts. Yet it is hiato 
t» referred to a date so early as the j.rieally certain that all the Hindoo 
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temples of consequence in Benares were “ believers” conquered, Delhi, about 
palled down by Aurungzebe, the con- a.d. 1000. But whaf is this to the 
temporary of Charles the Second, and date of the Parthenon ? or how little 
that the present structures must have can these trifling relics bear compa- 
been raised since that time. The ob- rison with the works of Greece and 
servatories of Benares, Delhi, and Jye- 'Egypt ! Ellora and Elephanta I have 
poor, I heard spoken of in the careless- not yet seen ; I can believe all which 
ness of conversation, not only as ex- is said of their size and magnificence ; 
tremely curious in themselves (which but they are without date or inscrip- 
they certainly are), but as monuments tion ; they are, I understand, not meu- 
of the ancient science of the Hindoos, tkmed, even incidentally, in any San- 
All three, however, are known to be scrit manuscript. Their images, Ac., 
the work of the Raja Jye Singh, who are the same with those now' worship- 
died in 1742. ped in every part of India, and there 

A remote antiquity is, with better have been many rajas and wealthy 
reason, claimed for some idols of black individuals in every age of Indian liis- 
stone, and elegant columns of the same tory, w ho have possessed the means of 
material, which have been collected in carving a huge stone quarry into a 
different parts of the districts of I? ho* cathedral. To our cathedrals, after 
tas, Bujnem, &c. These belong to the all, they are, I understand, very infe- 
religion of a sect (the Buddhists) of rior in size. All which can he known 
which no remains are now found in is, that Elephanta must probably have 
those provinces. But I have myself l>een begun (whether it was ever fin- 
seen images exactly similar in the islied seems very doubtful) before 
newly-erected temples of the Jains, a the arrival of the Portuguese at Bom- 
sect of the Buddhists, still wealthy and bay; and that Ellora may reasonably 
numerous *iri Guzerat, Rajpootana, and be concluded to have been erected in a 
Malwah: and in a country where there time of peace under a Hindoo prince, 
isMiterally no history, it is impossible and therefore either before the first 
to say how long since or how lately Afghan conquest, or subsequently dur- 
they may have lost their ground in the ing the recovered independence of that 
more eastern parts of Gundwana. In part of Candeish and the Deckau. This 
the wilds which I have lately been is no great matter certainly, and it 
traversing, at Chittore Ghur more par- may lx* older ; but all 1 say K that we 
ticularly, there are some very beautiful have no reason to conclude it is so, and 
buildings, of which the date was obvi- the impression on my mind decidedly 
ously assigned at random, and which accords with Mill, that the Hindoos 
might be 500 or 1000, or 1 500 years old. after all, though they have doubtlessly 
for all their present guardians know existed from very great antiquity as 
about the matter. But it must always an industrious and civilized people, 
be borne in mind, that 1000 years are had made no great progress in the arts, 
as easily said as ffeft, ‘and that in the and took all their notions of magni- 
mouth of a cicerone they ftre sometimes licence from the models furnished by 
thought to sound rather better. The their Mohammedan conquerors, 
oldest things which Y have seen, of We are now engaged, as you am 
which the date could be at all ascer- aware, in a very expensive and tedious 
tained, are some detached blocks of war, in countries whither the Moham- 
m&rble, with inscriptions, but of no medans were never able to penetrate, 
appalling remoteness ; and two remark- This tediousness, together with the 
able pillars Of black mixed metal, in a partial reverses which the armies have 
Patan fort near Delhi, and at Cuttah* sustained, has given rise to all manner 
Minor* in the same neighbourhood, of evil reports among the people of 
both covered with inscriptions, which Hindostan, and to a great deal of grum- 
oobody can now read, but both men- bling and discontent among the IJng- 
fconed in Mussulman history as in their lisb. After all, I canned myself per- 
present situation at the time when the drive that there is anybody tohluM* 




Everybody Wed' out for war in the 
first instance, as necessary to the ho- 
nour of the Government, and* mur- 
mured greatly against Lord Amherst 
for not being more ready than he was 
to commence it. Of the country which 
we were to invade no intelligence could 
be obtained ; and in fact our armies 
have had little to contend with, except 
a most impracticable and unknown 
country. It is unfortunate, however, 
that after a year and a half of war w*e 
should, except in point of dear-bought 
experience, be no further advanced 
than at the Iteginning, and there are 
very serious grounds for apprehending, 
that if any great calamity occurred in 
the East, a storm would follow* on our 
north-western and western frontier, 
which, with our present means, it 
would be by no means easy to allav. 
Something, however, has been gained : 
if we can do little harm to the Bir- 
mans, it is evident, from their conduct 
in the held, that, beyond their own 
jungles, they can do still less harm to 
us. And the inhabitants of Calcutta, 
who alxmt this time last year were 
asking leave to send their property into 
the citadel, and packing oft their wives 
and children across the river, will 
hard]} again look forward to seeing 
their war-boats on the salt-water lake, 
or the golden umbrellas of their chiefs 
erected on the top of St. John's Cathe- 
dral. 1 was then thought little better 
than a madman for venturing to Dacca. 
]Now the menders of government are 
called all manner of names because 
their troops have found unexpected 
difficulty Jii inarching to IJmmera- 
poora . 

For me there are very many ingre- 
dients of happiness; much to lie seen, 
much to be learned, and much, I al- 
most fear too much, to be done or 
attempted. 1 have been hitherto so 
fortunate as to be on the best possible 
terms with the Government, and on 
very friendly terms with nine out of 
ten of my feW clergy ; and in my pre- 
sent journey I have, I hope, been the 
means of doing some good, both to 
them and their congregations. Indeed, 
my journey has been perfectly profes- 
sional ; and, though I certainly aid not 


shut my eyes or ears by the way*?l 
have been at no place which was hot 
either a scene of duty, or in the direct 
and natural way to one. „ And every- 
where I am bound to say I hare met 
with great kindness and attention from 
the local magistrates, down to the 
European soldiers, and from the rajas 
and kings down to the poor native 
Christians. 

Reginald Calcutta. 


TO R. J. WILMOT HORTON, ESQ. 

Bombay, May 10, 1825. 
* * * 

* * * * 

The recent invasion of Cutch by 
some of the wild people of the Sindian 
provinces, which at one time menaced 
serious consequence^, has now sub- 
sided, and w as, probably, only an effect 
of the dismal distress from drought 
and famine under which all those mi- 
serable and turbulent countries are now 
suffering. But the attention of all 
India is fixed on the siege of Bhurtpoor 
iji Kajpootana, on the event of which, 
far more than on anything which may 
happen in the Birman empire, the 
renown of the British arms, and the 
permanency of the British empire in 
Asia, must depend. The Jkts are the 
finest people in bodily advantages and 
apparent martial spirit whom I have 
seen in India, and their country one of 
the most fertile and best cultivated. 
Having once beaten off Lord Lake 
from their city, they have ever since 
not only regarded themselves as invin- 
cible, but have been so esteemed by 
the greater part of the Maharattas, 
Kajpoots, &c., who have always held 
up their example as the rallying point 
and main encouragement to resistance, 
insomuch that, even when I was pass- 
ing through Mai wah, “gallantee shows,” 
like those carried about by the Savoy- 
ards, were exhibited at the fairs and in 
the towns of that wild district, which 
displayed, among other patriotic and 
pular scenes, the red coats driven 
ck in dismay from the ramparts, and 
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the victorious Jats pursuing them sabre 
k in hand. 

Their fortress, too, has really all the 
advantages which can arise from an 
excellent situation, an imposing profile, 
a deep and wide ditch, a good show of 
cannon, and a very numerous and hardy 
garrison, while the means which Sir 
D. Ochterlony has been able to collect 
against it, though really far more con- 
siderable than could, under all circum- 
stances, have been expected, are de- 
scribed, in a letter from General Rey- 
neli, as very barely adequate to all 
which they have to do ; while the pro- . 
sent intensely hot season is a circurrv- 
stance greatly unfavourable. Still I do 
not find that any of my military ac- 
quaintance despond. On the contrary, 
they all appear to rejoice at the oppor- 
tunity offered for effacing the former 
very injurious impression which had 
been made by Lord Lake’s failure, 
though they adntit that, should our 
army fail again, few events would go 
so near to fulfil the shouts of the mob a 
few months back in the streets of Delhi, 
Company ka raj ko guia ! ” “ The 
rfile of the Company is at an end ! ” 
.Meantime, heartily as I desire the suc- 
, cess .of our arms, and the more so be- 
cause the cause, I believe, is really a 
just’: one, I. am very sorry for the Jats 
themselves, with whose rough inde- 
pendent manner I. was much pleased, 
stud who showed? me all possible civili- 
ties and hospitality in passing through 
their country. One strange feature in 
the case is, that the war and siege have 
been commenced by Sir D. Ochterlony 
on hie own sole authority, and without 
any communication with . the Supreme 
Government! yb believe he was fully 
justified by- the urgency of the case ; 
but this is' one among many proofs 
$rhich have fallen under my notice, 
Jk nr impossible it is to govern these 
remote provinces from Calcutta, and 
how desirable it is to establish a sepa- 
rate presidency for Northern and Cen- 
tral India, either at Agra, Meerut, or 

of these troubles, and 
those other smaller blood-lettings 
‘ pretty constantly going on 


1 have had much reason to be thankfhl 
for my own peaceable progress through 
districts where, a very few weeks sooner 
or later, I should have met with ob- 
stacles far beyond the reach of that 
little military array which I described 
in my last letter. I passed Bhurtpoor 
a month before the war began, and Jye- 
poor little more than a mouth after the 
revolution which had taken place there 
was tolerably settled. A similar good 
fortune attended me with regard to a 
rebellion in Doongurpoor, and a very 
sanguinary quarrel between two rival 
Mussulman sects, at Mundissore ; while, 
in crossing the jungles between Malwah 
and Guzerat, had I been ten days later, 
I should have found the road literally 
jrn passable, through the exhaustion of 
the wells in the present drought, and 
the almost total drying up of the Mhye 
and its tributary streams. As it was, I 
suffered from nothing but heat, which, 
in Guzerat, I found very intense, the 
thermometer frequently standing at 1 09° 
in my tent My medical companion, 
and most of my servants, had fevers. 

I myself weathered the march very 
tolerably, though I certainly was not 
sorry to find myself “ once more upon 
the waters, yet once more,” at Surat, 
From that city I embarked on the 18th 
of April for Bombay, a pleasant three 
days’ passage. This is a very beautiful 
little island, though now sadly burnt 
up. As a town and place of residence, 
it cannot compare with Calcutta, though 
in climate, at this season, it is superior. 
Its main advantage, however, is the 
society of Mr. KJphiustone, one of the* 
ablest aud most gentlemanly men l 
have ever known, and possessing a de- 
gree of popularity and personal influ- 
ence, as well as an intimate knowledge 
of every person and thing within the 
Government, which I never saw before, 
except, perhaps, in the Duke of Riche- 
lieu, at Odessa. 

* * * * 

Reginald Cautctyta* 
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TO JOHN THORNTON, ESQ. 

Bombay, May 12, 1825. 

I have owed you a letter so long that 
I feel now, like other tardy debtors, 
almost ashamed to pay it. My sileilce, 
however, has not been occasioned by 
my having ceased, I may say even fo^ 
a day, to recollect and love you, but 
from various causes arising out of the 
way of life in which I have been en- 
gaged, which have left me little time to 
attend to the epistolary duties of friend- 
ship. 

* * * * 

* * * * 

During the whole of my residence in 
this country, and more than ever since, 
in the course of this long journey, 1 
have been enabled to see and hear a 
good deal of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of an Indian life ; your boys 
have been very frequently in my mind, 
and my general impression has cer- 
tainly been that, though, except under 
very unusual circumstances, great 
weal tii is now no longer to be looked 
for in India, and though the dangers 
of the climate are, I think, rather un- 
derrated than otherwise in Europe, the 
service still is one of the best within 
an Englishman’s reach, as affording to 
every noting man of talent, industry, 
and good character, a field of honour- 
able and useful exertion, and a prospect 
of moderate competency, without any 
greater risk of health and life than, 
with such views before him, and with 
a reliance on God's good providence, a 
< ’hristian is fully justified in encounter- 
ing. One great and grievous evil, — 
the long and almost hopeless, separa- 
tion from country and friends, is now 
greatly abated by the plan said to be 
adopted by the Court of Directors, 
which not only secures to their J civil 
servants a pension after a certain length 
of residence in India, but allows like- 
wise of a fuv lough after a portion of 
that time is expired. And I need 
hardly, I trust, say that during the 
time which your sons must be separated 
from you, I hope they will always look 
on me as their uncle, and that it will 
be a pride and pleasure to my wife and 


myself to supply, as far as we can 
supply, the place of Mrs. Thornton 
and yourself to them. 

With regard to the moral and religi* 
ous dangers of India, I am not justified 
in concealing from you that they are 
still many and great. I do not, indeed, 
think that the temptations to gross im- 
morality are more numerous here than 
elsewhere. Drunkenness is almost un- 
known in good society, and its effects 
on the health are so rapid and terrible, 
and it is regarded with so much dis- 
like and disgust by the majority of those 
by whose influence public .opinion is 
guided, that there is little reason to 
apprehend its ever becoming fashion- 
able. And connection with native 
women, though sadly common among 
the elder officers of the army, is, so far 
as I can learn, among the younger 
servants, either civil or military, at 
| present by no means a fashionable vice. 

| It is the same with gambling, the tur^ 
and other similar pursuits; they are 
not followed by many, and those who 
do follow them are, I think, regarded 
by the young men themselves as more . 
or less raff's. The dangers of India 
seem to me to be, in Calcutta, — ostenta- 
tious expense and continued dissipa- 
tion ; and, in the remoter stations still 
mote than in Calcutta, a forgetfulness 
and disuse of the external means of 
grace and godliness. A greater danger 
than either of these has been very 
common, but is now I am told less 
frequent or less prominent than it used 
to Ik?, I mean an unbelief in, and denial 
of, Christianity. Of this last it was 
not likely that I should myself see 
many instances, but that it is sometimes 
to be met with I have learned from a 
very amiable young man, who had 
heard some specious and mischievous 
arguments during the course of his 
residence which had disquieted him a 
good deal, and of which I am happy to 
believe that I succeeded in effacing the 
impression. But these dangers, great 
as they' are, are certainly not peculiar 
to India. They will be found more or 
less everywhere, where young persons, 
are left to. themselves, as all young 
men must be in a great degree at an 
early age. And time are, t>y God’s. 
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tttetcy, same cotmtervailing circum- 
stances which make me think both 
that India is, in these respects, less 
dangerous now than it was, and which 
may^ afford a reasonable hope to a 
Christian parent that a youth well 
grounded in his principles will pass 
unharmed through the* trial. In the 
first place, a boy who desires to live a 
wise and Christian life, however he 
may be endangered by bad example 
ana bad advice, will at least not find 
himself alone in his good resolutions. 
He will almost every where through- 
out India find others of his ow n age to 
countenance him, both in the civil and 
military services, and many of these 
men too highly esteemed for talents 
and expectations to admit of the cause 
which they support being depressed or 
generally unpopular. I have met, to 
my very great comfort and satisfac- 
tion, with many of these good young 
men, more (as might be expected from 
their greater number) in the military 
than the civil service, hut enough in 
both to give a reasonable hope that if 
yopr sons come out such as 1 hope to 
sefr them, they will find many like- 
minded with themselves, and no want 
of friends of the best and most valuable 
description. 

Another great blessing, and one 
which must contribute greatly to con- 
. tinue and increase the advantage which 
I have just mentioned, is that, I think, 
the greater part of the young married 
women who make’ up in the Mofussil 
stations almost the only female society, 
and who exert, as may be expected, a 
very important influence over, not their 
husbands only, but their husbands* 
friends and guests, are domestic, w ell- 
disposed, and religious. Married for 
the most part very early, thrown by 
the circumstances of the climate, and 
by the active and continual employ- 
ments in which the men are engaged, 
V6ry much on themselves, and to seek 
amusement in reading or with their 
children, they are, even in Calcutta, 
more generally domestic, retired, and 
quiet, than might have been expected, 
.and in the Country stations, where their 
delusion is necessarily greater, they 
most pf them appeared to me to have 


thought more, and to have less reluc- 
tance to converse on religion than the 
generality of females in England. 

Another favourable circumstance to 
the maintenance and increase of Chris- 
tian principles in India, is the character 
of the great majority of the clergy now 
amongst us. In this respect a very 
happy change has taken place within 
the last few years. 

W * 

W * * * * 

Out of twe lty-six resident clergymen 
of the church of England on the Ben- 
gal establishment, with the greater 
number of whom I am personally ac- 
quainted, I find none whose lives are 
tainted with the suspicion of imnio- 
rality, none who are habitually care- 
less in the discharge of their duty, and 
except one unfortunate case ..... 
hardly anything lias occurred to give 
me pain during my visitation, while 
there are really some among them 
whose names would rank high for 
talent, temper, zeal, soundness of doe- 
trine, and holiness of life, in the l>est 
and brightest periods of ecclesiastical 
history. Such an one is my excellent 
friend Corrie, whose character, muc h 
as I valued and loved him before, 1 
only learned to understand and appre- 
ciate fully during my journey through 
Hindustan, from tracing in almost every 
part of it the e fleets of his labours, and 
the honour in which his name is held 
both by Christians, Hindoos, and Mus- 
sulmans. 

* * * * 

This is, however, a parenthesis. F 
am now speaking of the means of re- 
ligious improvement afforded to a young 
man in India, and l am very thankful 
to be aide to say, that though we are 
still most lamentably short of hands, 
for one and thirty chaplains is a very 
bare complement, and it will seldom 
happen that more than one half of 
those will be resident and effective at 
the same time; still, if a young man 
can get the opportunity of hearing a 
sermon in Bengal, the chance is, that 
he will hear what will do him pood. 
Nor is this all ; if a young mat* is ac- 
tually religious, I know few countries 
where he runs so little risk of having 





his religion embittered by religions 
controversy. Except in Calcutta itself, 
and its neighbourhood, there is actually 
no sect worth naming, except the 
Church of England. ...... All 

the Scotch who are worth having, 
when out of Calcutta, come to church 
with us, and many officers of that na- 
tion have been confirmed by me, as an 
indication of their purpose to join us 
entirely. And though there are some 
hot-headed zealots of the two partHl 
within the church, whom I have some 
difficulty in keeping from occasional 
quarrels, few countries can be found in 
which the fends lx* tween Calvinists 
and Anninians are at present heard 
less of than in India. All the mem- 
bers of the church are, in fact, busy, 
and there are so many, and so im- 
portant objects at which ail must labour, 
that we have neither time nor hands to 
spare, for calling names and throwing 
dirt in each other’s faces. 

* * * * 

* * * * 

Ender all these circumstances, with 
tin* advantage of a good education in 
England, and w ith those continued and 
prevailing pra\er* with which you and 
their mothei will follow them wherever 
tho\ go, I certainly s'*e no reason to 
dissuade you fiom trusting your bojs j 
in this other world, for such it. doubt- 
less ma\ he called, when compared 
with the scenery, habits, and circum- 
stances of Europe. Heaven grant that 
both in a worldly and heavenly view, 
tin* experiment nut) be a happy one ! 

Thus far 1 had written six weeks 
ago, and soon after my arrival within 
the bound-, of the Bombay Presidency. 

1 had then no immediate opportunity 
of sending my letter. I have been 
since so much engaged, that I have, 
from week to week, been induced to 
defer 4 putting the finishing stroke' to it. 
What, follows must be chiefly on busi- 
ness. 1 hope the Church Missionary 
S(H»iety received, long siuce, my ac- 
knowledgments of their continued and 
splendid munificence to Bishop's Col- 
lege. It is my hope, as soon as I re- 
turn to Calcutta, to carry into effect 
their wishes, in founding one scholar- 
ship, at least, to bear their name, and 



to bold the same place in the establish- 
ment with thOM of the other societi*** 
and to increase the numbers in succeed* 
ing years to any amount they may 
wish, and the limits of the building 
may suffice for. In the first instance 
I have been led to apply their bounty 
to the completion of the college builcf* 
ings, more particularly the chapel, 
where it will be acknowledged by an 
inscription, and for which the bare 
funds of the institution were perfectly 
insufficient. Indeed, we are still ex- 
ceedingly poor. The expense, both of 
building and of the monthly bills, has 
far exceeded every calculation which 
Bishop Middleton had made ; and 
though the diet, &c., both of students 
and missionaries, is conducted on a 
scale of the utmost frugality consistent 
with health and decency, all our means 
w ould be insufficient, if it were not for 
the hopes w hich I am endeavouring to 
realize, of a general collection and sub- 
scription in the different presidencies 
of India. In every tiling but money 
the College goes on as well as an in- 
fant establishment can do. The prin- 
cipal is really indefatigable, and the 
five youths who are now' under his 
care are spoken of by him as most pro- 
mising, and in terms not only of appro- 
bation, but affection. 

I will only add, that the more which 
I see of India, the more I am convinced 
that its conversion w ill be best accom- 
plished by the agency of natives of the 
country, and that we have already 
almost reached the moment when it 
will be no longer desirable to incur 
the great expense of sending out mis* 
sionaries from Europe. 

* * * * 

* * * * 

* v * * 

I really hope that a little energy and 
prudence only are necessary, with God's 
blessing, to make your society a fhr 
more efficient source of light and health 
to India than it has vet been, and for 
our augmented endeavours there is 
great and blessed encouragement in the 
good which has already been done. I 
was not able to visit Burdwan ; but in 
the stations which I did visit, I had the 
h|ppiness of confirming and admima- 
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tering the Sacrament to above two hun- 
dred native converts, all, so far as I 
could learn, well informed in their re- 
ligion ; and all, so far as I could judge, 
actuated by a devotional spirit, the 
meekest, the most intense, and touch- 
ing, which in any body of people I 
ever witnessed. Nor was the promise 
held out by the children, the schools, 
and the individuals scattered through 
the country, whom I met from time to 
time, but who could not be collected to 
receive Confirmation, less delightful to 
me. Surely this is no inconsiderable 
progress, when we take into considera- 
tion the few years that the Church of 
England has made any attempt to 
spread her doctrines in the north of 
India. 

♦ * * * 

* * * * 

I have now about half finished the 
visitation of my diocese, a task which 
has employed me above ten months of 
almost cons taut travell i ng, d u ring which 
I have seldom slept under any roof but 
that of my tent, or in the cabin of my 
boat, and have traversed, 1 should 
guess, not much less than three thou- 
sand miles either by water or on horse- 
back. During all this time I have 
been greatly favoured in the general 
health and protection which God has 
extended to me, in His help under a 
shar£ fever, when I was far removed 
from all medical aid, and without any 
friend, or countryman near me ; in 
being preserved from infection in dis- 
tricts where several of my people fell 
dangerously ill, and. from wars and 
violence in those parts of central India 
where tranquillity can never long be 
Counted on/ 

f I passed Bhuftpoor about, a month 
before, and Jyepoor a month after, dis- 
turbances which would have, probably, 
put an effectual stop to my progress ; 
and a similar good fortune attended me 
ifc v the. neighbourhoods of Mundissore 
8$td Doongurpoor, as well as in Gu- 
zertt, all which districts have been 
more x>r less disturbed and dangerous. 
In almost every instance I met with 
hospitality and kindness, not only from 
my ’O'wn ' eountiytuen, bqj from the 
aaifcre princes ; and I have reason^to 


hope that I have made myself not un- 
acceptable either to Christians or hea- 
thens. Meantime I have found much 
to interest and delight me during my 
long journey. I thought much of you 
and of my long ramble with you, as I 
stood on the cedar-tufted mountains of 
Kemaoon, 8000 feet above the level of 
the sea, and with the range of Hima- 
laya, 25,800 feet high, within forty 
miles’ distance. I thought of you again, 
and wished much for you, while visit- 
ing the noble marble palace of Delhi 
and Agra ; and while I was comparing, 
in recollection, my Rajpoot and Maha- 
ratta escorts, with our Cossack friends 
in the Cuban. By the way, “ Cosak” 
is the common word for a predatory 
horseman all through northern ami 
central India. Still, however, with all 
I these qualifications of curiosity, I have 
had many things to keep me from for- 
getting the peculiar and appropriate 
object of my journey, us you will be- 
lieve when I mention, that though 
many of my Sundays were, of course, 
necessarily passed in wildernesses re- 
mote from European or ( ‘brEuan so- 
ciety, yet I have found occasion and 
opportunity to preach abo^t* fifty times 
since I left Calcutta. And though I 
have certainly not shut m\ eves to i lie 
different objects of intenM beauty 
near which my route carried mo, I can 
truly say that 1 have never gum* out of 
my way in pursuit of such of jeeK and 
have, been nowhere where l had net 
professional duties to perform, or w hich 
was not in the direct road to some scene 
of such duties. After all, in looking 
back at the vast and promising field 
w hich I have passed, my heart is ready 
to sink when I recollect how much 
more I might have done, and bow 
many things 1 have omitted or hurried 
over. Another time, if 1 am spared to 
perform the same journey again, 1 shall 
know letter how to arrange rny plans, 
and Heaven grant that 1 may be more 
diligent in carrying them into effect ! 
My wife and little Emily came hither 
by sea ten days ago. 

* * * * 

We are to remain here till after the 
first fall of rain. Then I purpose 
to march to Poonah, and after re- 
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turning hither/ to sail to Calcutta, 
taking Cannamore, Cochin, the Syrian 
churches, and Ceylon in my way. I 
trust to be at home again by the begin- 
ning of the cool weather. Madras, and 
the remainder of India, Bangalore, 
Hydrabad, and Nagpoor, I must re- 
serve to another year. I have much to 
do in all these places, but I cannot, 
without inconvenience to the whole 
diocese, be so long absent from Cal- 
cutta as would be necessary for me to 
visit all India in a single journey. 

Dear Thornton, 

Ever your obliged and affectionate 
friend, 

Reginald Calcutta. 


TO THE RIGHT IION. LORD GREN- 
VILLE. * 

Itfun’.-ay, June 1, 1825. 
My Lord, I beg your Lordship to 
accept in\ host thanks for your oblig- 
ing letter, as well as for the valuable 
and intonating present which it. an- 
nounces. The latter is, I trust, await- 
ing rnv arrival at. Calcutta : the former 
n ached me a f*w weeks since on thy 
arrival within the hounds of this Go- 
wnmii-ut. It will, on every account, 
give me most sincere pleasure to find 
myself able, in the slightest degree, to 
contribute to tie* completeness of your 
Lordship’s collection of plants, and I 
haw* wi itten to Mr. Trail], a gentleman 
who holds the chief civil employment 
in Keniroon. and who is more ulti- 
mate) v acquainted than most persons 
whom T knew with the forest and gla- 
ciers of the Himalaya, requesting him 
to send down to Calcutta, with the pre- 
cautions your liOrdship suggests, some 
acorns of. the mountain Ilex, and some 
cones of all the different species of pine 
w hich he can obtain within the limits 
of his jurisdiction, the soil, climate, 
and productions of which differ, as I 
understand, in no material respect, 
from those of the other and uncon- 
quered provinces of the Nepalese mo- 
narchy. A visit which I paid to those 
glorious mountains in November and 
December last, was unfortunately too 


much limited by the short time at my 
disposal, and by the advanced season, 
to admit of my penetrating far into 
their recesses, nor am I so fortunate as 
to be able to examine their productions 
with the eye of a botanist. But though 
the woods are very noble, and the ge- 
neral scenery possesses a degree of 
magnificence such as I had never be- 
fore either seen or (I may say) ima- 
gined, the species of pine w hich I was 
able to distinguish were not numerous. 
The most common is a tall and stately, 
hut brittle fir, in its general character 
not unlike the Scottish, but with a 
more branching head, which in some 
degree resembles that of the Italian 
pine. Another, and of less frequent 
occurrence, is a splendid tree with gi- 
gantic arms and dark narrow’ leaves, 
which is accounted sacred, and chiefly 
seen in the neighbourhood of ancient 
Hindoo temples, and which struck my 
unscientific eye as very nearly resem- 
bling the cedar of Lebanon. But these 
I found flourishing at near 9000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and where 
the frost was as severe at night as is 
usually met with at the%anie season in 
England. But between this, which 
was the greatest height that I climbed, 
and the limit of perpetual snow, there 
is doubtless ample space for many other 
species of plants, to some of which a 
Dropmore winter must be a season of 
vernal mildness. The ilex, which was 
the only species of oak 1 saw, grows to 
a great size v on the sides of the se- 
condary range, mingled with the wal- 
nut, the crab, the small black cherry, 
and a truly European underwood of 
blackthorn, brambles, raspberries, dog- 
roses, arid very tali and formidable net- 
tles, whose stings excited much asto- 
nishment and some alarm in my Jrlin- 
doostanee followers, while I know not 
whether the feelings which the scenery 
suggested to me were more painful or 
pleasing, so completely was I often car*- 
ried back tp some parts of Shropshire 
and Montgomeryshire. I am* not 
ashamed to say that the tears were * 
more than once in my eyes as I rode * 
through thickets, the very air of which 
breathed England, and by streams and 
little mountain lakes, as cold, as black, 
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as clear and noisy, as if they had issued 
from Snowdon, though the spell was 
dissolved from time to time by the 
sight of mountains such as Europe has 
not to show, and by the occasional 
glimpses of the still lower valleys, dark 
with the exuberant foliage of an In- 
dian wood, and abounding in the usual 
eastern accompaniments of monkeys, 
gigantic snakes, and malignant vapours. 
These monkeys and snakes are found 
but a little way up the hills, while on 
the other hand the chamois is not seen 
below the highest peaks of the se- 
condary range, and the yak or Tibet 
cow pines away when removed from 
the neighbourhood of its native gla- 
ciers. Hut there are other animals to 
whom heat and cold seem matters of 
great indifference. The bear, the wolf, 
and the hy^na abound wherever there 
is food and covert, and the tiger is 
found of undiminished size and ferocity, 
from the lowest level of the Terrai, or 
marshy forest, at the foot of the hills, 
up to the edge of the ice, and I believe 
even beyond the passes into Chinese 
Tartary. 

* > * * 

* * * * 

Your lordship will readily believe 
that I was not inattentive to the ques- 
tion which was much debated at the 
time of my leaving Europe, respecting 
the real height of these celebrated hills. 

I conversed on' the subject with several of 
the officers concerned in the survey, who 
are men of undoubted talent and science. 
Their measurements, they all assured 
me, were taken with high-priced in- 
struments, on repeated trials, and with 
a careful comparison of their respective 
operations, sharpened, indeed, by a na- 
tural jealousy of the extraordinary re- 
sults to which those operations con- 
ducted them. For many of the highest 
peaks they had extremely favourable 
bases, and I can have no doubt, there- 
fore, that their published tables may be 
depended on, and that Nundi Devi 
(winch I feel some exultation in saying 
is completely within the limits of the 
British Empire) really somewhere 
about 25,800 feet above the sea. Bha- 
drin&th, Keder&ath, and the three-fold 
peak Above Gangotree, are all consider- 


ably lower, though the Brahmins are 
very unwilling to allow that these last 
are not the highest of all. Some of the 
Sepoys w ho form my escort were of this 
caste, and I shall not easily forget the 
enthusiastic delight which they ex- 
pressed on first obtaining a view of 
Meru. I am willing to hope that your 
lordship may not be uninterested in 
these few and imperfect memoranda of 
the most remarkable and celebrated 
natural objects which India has to 
offer. 

* * * * 

With the most sincere good wishes for 
the health and prosperity of }our lord- 
ship and your house, 

I remain, my lord. 

With much esteem and respect, 
Your lonUhip's 

obliged and faithful humble servant, 
Reginald Calcutta. 


TO THE IION. MRS. IK XT* LAS. 

IlomUrtv , Juno 7, 182S. 

* * * * 

I hau;, both for m>self and mine, 
many mercies for which tube thankful, 
both for my own general good health 
and personal safety, in countries not 
the most friendly to the human consti- 
tution, and where the safeguard of laws 
is little known: in my reeo\ery from 
one sharp fit of feAer. of a kind which, 
though new in India, ran through al- 
most all the prcMtlem y of Bengal dur- 
ing the latter part of the last rains ; 
and, still more, in the recovery and 
restoration of my wife and ehildren. in 
repeated attacks of fever, as well as for 
their safety under the h ss frequent, and 
more romantic peril of their immediate 
neighbourhood to a conspiracy, a battle, 
and v\ hat might have been a massacre. 
From Emily herself you will, probably, 
have heard the details of the extraordi- 
nary and calami tons events at Barrack - 
poor, of which she was an ear, and 
almost an eye-witness. 

For myself, I have every reason to 
think that India agrees with me; and, 
though I do not pretend to he without 
occasional regrets, and tits of homo- 
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sickness, I continue to like the country 
and the people, and to find the climate 
not intolerable. The months of April 
and May are, indeed, very and pain- 
fully oppressive, and those of Septem- 
ber and the early part of October little 
less so. But the rainy months, though 
annoying and wearisome, are, for the 
most part, tolerably cool, and the 
winter months, from November to the 
middle of March, afford as agreeable 
a climate as any country can boast of. 
The country, of course, varies much in 
scenery and productions on so wide a 
surface as I have now traversed; and 
though India, speaking of it generally, 
can hardly be spoken of as a picturesque 
region, and though its general fertility 
and wealth have also been greatly over- 
rated, it contains many tracts of wild 
and original beauty, many very agree- 
able expanses of highly-peopled and 
highly - cultivated lands, many noble 
rivers, some unequalled mountains, 
and many vorks of ancient art, which 
may Ik? fairly compared with, and per- 
haps even preferred to, the most cele- 
brated structures in Europe. 

The ditierent. nations which I have 
seen in India (for it is a great mistake 
to suppose that all India is peopled by 
a single race, or that there is not as 
great disparity between the inhabitants 
of Guzenit, Bengal, the Dooub, and the 
DeHvan, both in language, manners, 
and physiognomy, as between any four 
nations in Europe) have, of course, in 
a greater or Uss degree, the vices 
which must be expected to attend an 
arbitrary government, a demoralising 
and absurd religion, and (in all the 
independent states, and in some. of the 
districts which are partially subject to 
the British) a laxity of lirw, and an 
almost universal prevalence of intestine 
feuds and habits of plunder. Their 
general character, however, has nfueh 
w hieh is extremely pleasing to me : 
they are brave, courteous, intelligent, 
and most eager after knowledge and 
improvement, with a remarkable talent 
for the sciences of geometry, astronomy, 
&c., as well as for the arts of painting 
and sculpture. In all these points they 
have had great difficulties to struggle 
with, both fro m the want of models, 
vol. n. 


instruments, and elementary ixxstnxe* 
tion; the indisposition, or rather the 
horror, entertained, till lately, by many 
among their European masters for grr- 
ing them instruction of any kind, and 
now, from, the real difficulty which 
exists of translating works of science 
into languages which have no corre- 
sponding terms. More has been done, 
and more successfully, to obviate these 
evils in the Presidency of Bombay than 
in any part of India which I have yet 
visited, through the wise and liberal 
policy of Mr. Elphinstone ; to whom 
this side of the Peninsula is ajso in- 
debted for some very important and 
efficient improvements in the adminis- 
tration of justice, and who, both in 
amiable temper and manners, extensive 
and various information, acute good 
sense, energy, and application to busi- 
ness, is one of the most extraordinary 
men, as he is quite the most popular 
governor, that 1 have fallen in with. 

* * * * 

Believe me, ever your affectionate 
friend and cousin, 

Reginald Calcutta. 


TO THE REV. J. J. BLUNT. 

Bombay, June 10 , 1825 . 

I am ashamed to recollect how long it 
is since I wrote to you, but you will 
excuse me when you are aware of the 
many circumstances which must pre- 
vent my ever becoming a good corre- 
spondent. I do not, indeed, think that 
in the regular and ordinary functions 
of my diocese, there is more or even so 
much to be done as in any of the more 
extensive bishoprics of England; the 
small number of the clergy must pre- 
vent this being the case. But on the 
other hand, everything which is done 
njust be done by myself, both in its 
Spirit and its details ; and partly owing 
to the maimer in which we are scattered, 
and partly to the general habit of the 
country, all must be. done in writing. 
Question^, which in England would not 
occupy more than five minutes* <fanver- 
sation, may here sometimei call for a 

k 
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letter of six or eight pages ; and as no- 
thing, or almost nothing which con- 
cerns the interests or duties of the 
clergy, can be settled without a refer- 
ence to Government, I have, in fact, at 
least two sets of letters to write and 
receive in every important matter which 
comes before me. As visitor of Bishop’s 
College, I receive almost every week 
six or seven sheets of close writing on 
the subject. I am called on to give an 
opinion on the architecture, expense, 
and details of every church which is 
built, or proposed to be built, in India ; 
every application for salary of either 
clerk, sexton, schoolmaster, or bell- 
ringer must pass through my hands, 
and be recommended in a letter to Go- 
vernment. I am literally the conduc- 
tor of all the missions in the three pre- 
sidencies ; and, what is most serious of 
all, I am obliged to act in almost every- 
thing from my own single judgment, 
and on my own single responsibility, 
without any more experienced person 
to consult, or any precedent to guide 
me.' *1 have, besides, not only the In- 
dian clergy and the Indian government 
to correspond with, but the religious 
societies at home, whose agent 1 am. 
and to whom I must send occasional 
letters, the composition of each of \s hi eh 
occupies me many days : while, in the 
scarcity of clergy which is, and must 
be felt here, I feel myself hound to 
preach, in sqme one or other of the 
churches or stations, no less frequently 
than when I was in England. 

All this, when one is stationary at 
Calcutta, may he done, indeed, without 
difficulty ; but my journeys throw me 
sadly into arrears ; and you may easily 
believe, therefore, not only that I am 
obliged to let slip many opportunities 
of writing to my friends at home, but 
that my leisure for study amounts to 
little or nothing, and that even the 
native languages, in which it has been 
my earnest desire to perfect myself, I 
am compelled to acquire very slowly, 
and by conversation more than by read- 
ing. With all this, however, in spite 
of, the many disadvantages of climate 
and* banishment, I am bound to confess 
that I like both my employments and 
my present country. The work is as 


much as I can do, and more than, I fear, 
I can do well ; but a great deal of it is 
of a very interesting nature, and India 
itself I find so full of natural beauties 
and relics of ancient art, and there are 
so many curious topics of inquiry or 
speculation connected with the history 
and character of its inhabitants, their 
future fortunes, and the policy of Great 
Britain concerning them, that in every 
ride which I have taken, and in every 
wilderness in which my tent has been 
pitched, I have as yet found enough to 
keep my mind from sinking into the 
languor and apathy which have hern 
regarded as natural to a tropical cli- 
mate. 

To my preservation thus fur from 
such a result, a tendency to which I 
certainly see in many of my friends it 
' is probable that the frequent change of 
scene, and the necessity of daily bodily 
exercise and even fatigue, to which 1 
have been for the last ten months ha- 
bituated, have much contributed. In- 
deed Sir John Malcolm foretold that I 
should he highly pleased with my first 
visitation, though ho warned me a No 
that I should find it an inexpressibly 
wearisome duty to march over the *.ame 
immense extent of ground, visiting the 
*u<me places a second and a third tinm. 
Of this, liowe\er, lam content to run 
the risk, and 1 look forward to my 
future journeys with an} thing hut a 
gloomy anticipation, aiie.* 1 hope that 
in them I shall be accompaie* d D, m\ 
wife and children. 

* M -nr 5fj 

* * \ - 

During a great part of tie- var the 

climate is sufficient!} disig' oi able : it 
is by no means pleasant to !>*■ kept a 
close prisoner to the hom-e from soon 
after sunrise to a little before suns t, at 
the peril of a fever, or of a stroke of the 
sun, if one ventures to hru\e his Terrors. 
It is a poor comfort to a person sutler- 
ing, as I am at this moment, under 
what is called prickly beat, exactly 
resembling the application of red-hot 
needles to different parts of the body 
and limbs, to be told that this is a sign 
of health, and that while it continues 
he is not likely to have the cholera 
morbus. N or is it comfortable at night. 
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during the rainy season, to have the 
option between utter sleeplessness, if 
you choose to shut the window, and 
having one's bed, and everything in the 
room, soaked through by the storm 
beating in if you think fit to leave it 
open. Nor can any comparison be 
formed between the degrees of fatigue 
occasioned by clerical duties in Eng- 
land and in India, when I come out of 
the pulpit, as was the case but yester- 
day, with ray lawn sleeves as if they 
had been soaked in water. All these 
are easy to be borne so long as Provi- 
dence gives health and strength, and 
many of them are only confined to par- 
ticular seasons ; and in all seasons con- 
siderable difiVrcnce exists in different, 
parts of India, The northern stations 
are. I think, most favoured, enjoying a 
longer continuance of cool weather, an 
air at. all times drier and more elastic, 
and, except during the hot winds, by 
no means uncongenial to an English 
constitution. 1 have been greatly struck 
with the difference in muscle, com- 
plexion, and apparent strength between 
person* stationed in the upper provinces 
and those resident in Calcutta or Horn- 
bay. Vet so impartial is death in his 
\ isits, and so much may prudence and 
good management effect towards ob- 
viating natural inconveniences, that it 
is not found that on the whole there is 
irreater mortality among the European 
inhabitant* of these last-named cities, 
ihan among those of Delhi, Meerut, 
and Haivilh. 

Of the people of this country' I gave 
>ou, if I recollect right, a tolerably long 
account in nty last letter. 

* • * * * * 

Their anxiety after improvement is 
exceedingly great, and the steps which 
are now takjng; particularly by the 
Government of Bombay, to translate 
useful books, especially mathematical 
and philosophical, into their languages, 
is likely. I hope, to produce effects 
even Ijeyond the civil and secular im- 
provements, which is their more imme- 
diate object. The labours of our mis- 
sionaries in tiio.se parts of India which 
I have seen, have not as yet produced 
any great or striking show of converts, 
but they have undoubtedly been as 


successful as could fairly be expected, 
considering the short time which has 
elapsed since the attention of the Eng- 
lish Church was called to this new 
harvest. In the south, the number of 
native Christians, even without reckon- 
ing the Syrian and jfcomish churches, 
is great, and has been stated to me on 
the best authority as between 40,000 
and 50,000. Ana I have myself set on 
foot a new mission among the Puhar- 
rees, whose different ramifications ex- 
tend from Rajmahal on the Ganges, 
through all Central India, to the Deckan 
and the Arabian Sea, which already 
wears a promising appearance, and from 
which I anticipate, perhaps too san- 
guinely, very great advantage 

Many thanks for the interesting de- 
tails which you have sent me of your 
own pursuits, and of our beloved little 
flock at Hodnet. I rejoice that you 
have become acquainted with my ex- 
cellent and kind-hearted uncle and 
aunt, whom nobody can know without 
loving and valuing. Your accounts of 
the poor old people have carried me 
hack very forcibly (I hardly know 
whether painfully or agreeably) to 
some of the happiest days of my life, 
though I have never had reason to 
complain of a want of happiness, and 
}ou will much oblige me by remem- 
bering me most kindly to some of my 
best-known parishioners. May I also 
request of you to take charge of ten 
pounds, to distribute next Christmas 
among any of the inhabitants who need 
it most. 

Believe me, dear Blunt, 

Ever your sincere friend, 

Reginald Calcutta. 

Mrs. Ilebcr desires me to send you 
her kind regards and good wishes. 


TO MRS. HEBER. 

Point de Galle, Sept. 27, 1 825. . , 

Dearest Mother, — I write from ft, 
small port near the southern extremity, 
of Ceylon, where we are waiting for a 
fair wind, in order to embark for'Cal-/ 
cutta, and where I am hap£y to Steal 

it 2 
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the first few* moments of leisure which 
have occurred to me for some time, to 
tell you that we are all three well, that 
we have received good accounts of our 
dear little Harriet, and that we are 
thus for prosperously advanced in our 
voyage to rejoin her. We left Bom- 
bay, where I ha<f been detained much 
longer than I expected, on the 15th of 
last month, and had a favourable voy- 
age to this island, of which we have 
now seen a considerable portion* All 
which we have seen is extremely beau- 
tiful, with great variety of mountain, 
rock, and valley, covered from the hill- 
tops down to the sea with unchanging 
verdure, and, though so much nearer 
the Line, enjoying a cooler and more 
agreeable temperature than either Bom- 
bay or Calcutta. Here I have been 
more than ever reminded of the prints 
and descriptions in Cook's “ Voyages.** 
The whole coast of the island is 
marked by the same features, a high 
white surf dashing against coral rocks, 
which, by the way, though they sound 
very romantically, differ little in ap- 
pearance from sand-stone : a thick grove 
of coco-trees, plantains, and bread-fruit, 
thrusting their roots into the very 
shingles of the beach, and hanging 
their boughs over the spray; low 
thatched cottages scattered among the 
trees, and narrow canoes, each cut out 
of the trunk of a single tree, w ith an 
out-rigger to keep it steady, and a sail 
exactly like that, used in Otaheite. 
The people, too, who differ both in 
language and appearance from those of 
Hindostan, are still more like the South 
Sea islanders,,havingneither turban nor 
cap, but their long black hair fastened 
in a knot behind, with a large tortoise- 
shell comb, and seldom any clothing 
but a cotton cloth round their w aist, to 
which the higher rani® add an old- 
fashioned blue coat, with gold or silver 
lace, and a belt and hanger to match, a 
fashion which they apparently received 
from their Dutch conquerors, and 
which has a very whimsical appear- 
ance. The Candians, who inhabit the 
interior of the island, and whose coun- 
try, as you know/ was conquered by the 
English about ten years ago, wear a 
more showy dress, and one more uni- 


formly Oriental. They are now all 
tolerably reconciled to our government, 
as well as the Cingalese, or inhabitants 
of the sea-coast, and their chiefs are ra- 
pidly acquiring a knowledge of our lan- 
guage and imitating our customs. We 
went up with the Governor, Sir Edward 
Barnes, who, as well as Lady Barnes, 
have shown us much attention and 
kindness, to Candy, where I preached, 
administered the Sacrament, and con- 
firmed twenty-six young people in the 
audience-hall of the late King of Candy, 
which now serves as a church. Here, 
twelve years ago, this man, who was a 
dreadful tyrant, and lost his throne in 
consequence of a large party of his sub- 
jects applying to General Brownrigge 
for protection, used, as we were told, to 
sit in state to see those whom he had 
condemned trodden to death and tor- 
tured by elephants trained for the pur- 
pose. Here he actually compelled, by 
torments, the wife of one of his prime 
ministers, whom he suspected of plotting 
against him. to bruise with her own 
hands two of her children to death with 
a pestle and large mortar. Udore he put 
her to death also; and h* re at that time 
no Englishman or Christian could have 
appeared except as a slave, or at the 
risk of being murdered with every cir- 
cumstance of cruelty. And now in 
this very place an English governor 
and an English congregation, U;sides 
| many converted natives the island, 
were sitting peaceably to In a v an Eng- 
lish bishop preach 1 ChibiKinitv lias 
made perhaps a greater progress in this 
island than m all India lx sid.es. The 
Dutch, while they governed the coun- 
try, trx>k great pains to spread it : and 
the black preachers whom they left be- 
hind, and who are still paid by the 
English Government, show a very great 
reverence for our Common Prayer, 
which is translated into their language, 
and a strong desire to lie admitted mem- 
l>ers of the Church of England. One 
excellent man, named Christian David, 

1 ordained last year in Calcutta, and 
there are several more in training. 
There are also some very meritorious 
missionaries in the island. One of 
them is the son of our neighbour, Mr. 
Mayor, of Shawbury, who, together 
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with another Shropshire man, Mr. 
Ward, has got together a Very respect- 
able congregation of natives, as well as 
a large school, and built a pretty 
church, which I consecrated last Sun- 
day, in one of the wildest and most 
beautiful situations I ever saw. The 
effects of these exertions have been 
very happy, both among the Roman 
Catholic descendants of the Portuguese, 
and the heathen. I have confirmed, 
since I came into the island, 3<>0 per- 
sons, of whom only sixty were English, 
and in the great church at Colombo I 
pronounced the blessing in four different 
languages, English, Portuguese, Cinga- 
lese, and Tamu 1. 

Those who are still heathen are pro- 
fessedly worshippers of lhuidh;* but 
by far the greater part reverence no- 
thing except the Devil, to whom they 
offer sacrifices by night, that he may 
do them no harm. Many of the no- 
minal Christians are infected with the 
same superstition, and are therefore 
not acknowledged by our missionaries; 
otherwise, instead of 3*H) to be con- 
firmed. 1 might have had several thou- 
sand candidates. Many thanks for the 
kind trouble you took to get subscrip- 
tions for the female schools at Ca leutta. 
1 hope m<* shall be able to raise nearly 
money enough for them in India. On 
the whole l rejoice to believe that, in 
very many parts of this gn at country, 
<k the fields are white already to har- 
ve>? and it is a circumstance of great 
comfort to me, that in all the g<xxi 
which is done, the Church of England 
seems to take the lead, that our Liturgy 
has been translated into five languages 
most used in these parts of the world, 
and that all Christian sects in the East 
seem more and more disposed todiold 
it in reverence. Still little, very little 
is done in comparison with all which 
is to do. 

Ever your affectionate son, 

Reginald Calcutta. 


* The Moodclier of Candy, O. P. G. de Sa- 
ruro, tffive the bishop a sermon in the Pali 
Ungufup* and Cingalese character, said to have 
been written by liuddh himself, being one of 
17,67$ be preached, in his way between Raj- 
mahsnoora and Nalandttftoora, concerning 
the state of absorption into the Peity.— Ed. 
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TO THE REV. JOHN MAYOR, VICAR OF 
SHAWBURY IN SHROPSHIRE. 

* 

Galle, Sept. 28, 1825. 

My dear Sir, — I seize a few moments 
of the first leisure which I have had 
for a long time, while waiting a change 
of wind to enable our ship to leave this 
harbour for Calcutta, to give you some 
account of those most dear to you in 
this island. I arrived at this port five 
weeks ago, in visiting the different 
parts of my great diocese ; and had the 
pleasure to be greeted, among those 
who first came off to our vessel, by 
your son Robert, looking stout and 
well, and very little altered from what 
he v as when I last saw him in England. 
He remained on board the greater part 
of the day ; but the fatigue which we 
had all to undergo before we got on 
shore, the sea being stormy, and our 
vessel in a bad situation, unfortunately 
[ brought on an attack of fever, whicn 
! prevented his accompanying us, as 
was his first intention, to Colombo. 
His disorder since has completely left 
him. 

Mrs. Heber and I had the pleasure, 
on our return from the north, of pass- 
ing the best part of three days with 
him and Mrs. Mayor, in their romantic 
abode at Baddagame; where we also 
found his colleague, Mr. Ward, with 
his wife and family, in perfect health 
and contented cheerfulness. I conse- 
crated their church, which is really an 
extraordinary building, considering the 
place in which and the circumstances 
under which it has been erected ; and 
I had also the happiness of administer- 
ing Confirmation and the Lord's Supper 
to a small but promising band of their 
converts and usual hearers ; and I can 
truly 6ay, both for my wife and myself, 
that we have never paid a visit which 
has interested and impressed us more 
agreeably, from the good sense, good 
taste, and right feeling — the concord, 
zeal, and orderly and industrious piety 
which appeared to pervade both fami- 
lies and every .part of their establish- 
ment. Both of them are, ha fact, all 
which you or I could wish them— 
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active, zealous, well-informed, and 
orderly clergymen — devoted to the in- 
struction and help of their heathen 
neighbours — both enjoying a favour- 
able Report, I think I may say without 
exception, from the govemor, public 
functionaries, and, in general, from all 
the English in the colony whom I have 
heard speak of them. 

The cause of Christianity is, I hope, 
going on well here. There is, among 
the Cingalese and Tamul population, a 
very large proportion of nominal Chris- 
tians; who, although unhappily they 
are only nominal, because their fathers' 
were so before them, or because the 
profession is creditable, and though 
too many of them still pay their super- 
stitious homage to Buddh and to the 
Evil Principle, have, notwithstanding, 
fewer external difficulties to contend 
with, in embracing the true faith, than 
fall to the share of the poor Hindoos. 
Among these, and in part among the 
professed Pagans, I am rejoiced to find 
that 'conversions are going on, if not 
very rapidly, yet steadily ; and that the 
rising generation afford excellent hopes 
of repaying richly, and even in our own 
time, the labours of the good men who 
have given up parents, and friends, and 
country in their service. I have had 
myself the pleasure of confirming in 
this place, Candy, and Colombo, three- 
hundred natives of the island — Portu- 
guese (that is, descendants of Portu- 
guese), Cingalese, and Malabarians: 
besides which, had I been able to go to 
Jaffna, for which the season has too far 
advanced, I am assured that I should 
have had at least one hundred candi- 
dates morp. - In the great church at 
Colombo/ 1 had, to pronounce the bless- 
ing in four different languages. Surely 
this should encourage our best hopes 
and best exertions, and should fill us 
with gratitude to God, who has already 
made “ the fields white unto the har- 
vests 

It gave me much pleasure to hear 
from your son of your prolonged good 
health, and that of your family. The 
signal for sailing' is given, and I have 
only time to add my best wishes to 
them, and to beg you to tell our com- 
mon friends in Shropshire, that I often, 


very often, think of them. I and mine, 
thank God, are perfectly ’well. 

Dear Sir, ever truly yours, 

Reginald Calcutta. 


TO RICHARD HEBER, ESQ. 

Calcutta, Dec. 15, 1825. 

Mv dear Brother, — Your kind letter, 
which I received in the last month, 
soon after my return from Ceylon, 
gave me very sincere pleasure. 

* * * * 

♦ * * * 

I have, indeed, been a very bad cor- 
respondent; and I fear that both my 
private friends and the different public 
bodies with which I am connected 
have all alike some cause to complain 
of me. With regard to these last, 

however, and more particularly the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, I really did not suppose that 
they desired to hear from me, unless l 
had something worth communicating, 
connected with them or their commit- 
tees, or their missions, in England; and 
as 1 have not yet visited Madras, where 
only they have any establishments par- 
ticularly worth speaking of, l had not, 
till since my return to Calcutta, any 
adequate motive for troubling them, or 
taking up a portion of my own time, 
which I could very ill spare. If, how- 
ever, they suppose that because I have 
not written them long letters. 1 have 
neglected their interest here, or that f 
have paid more attention to any other 
religious society, except that for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, to whom l 
had a great deal to say, they are most 
exceedingly mistaken. Their agents 
and missionaries here, 1 am convinced, 
will bear me witness, that 1 have 
worked as hard in their cause, and 
been as importunate in soliciting sub- 
scriptions for them, as anybody could 
be ; and in consequence of the ill state 
of their funds, my own subscriptions 
and donations (besides the share they 
have had of the sum entrusted to me 
by the Parent Society) more than 
double those wjiich I, at first, thought 
it necessary to bestow. As to writing 
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letters, it should, be borne in mind, that 
in India all business is transacted by 
writing. 

* * * * 

* * * * 

But I have no wish to plague you 
any further with my vindication. You, 
I am sure, will acquit me of intentional 
disrespect towards anybody, particu- 
larly a Society which has done so much 
good to the best of all causes. 

The affairs of the sister Society' for 
the Propagation of the Gospel have 
occupied a good deal of my time and 
thoughts. Bishop’s College, besides 
costing two or three times as much in 
its building as it was first calculated it 
would, has turned out so expensive in 
the monthly' bills and necessary keep 
of its inmates, that all the resources I 
found were quite inadequate to finish 
the chapel, build the printing-house, or 
do more than keep the wolf from the 
door. Nor would they' have sufficed 
c\en for this last object, had it not 
been for the munificent supplies which j 
for those three years we have received 
from the Church Missionary Society, 
and for the large subscriptions and .be- 
nefactions which we have, within the 
last eight months, obtained from dif- 
ferent parts of India. For the present, 
the institution is doing very well, and 
I have great reason to be pleased with 
the manner in which it is conducted 
by Mr. Mill, the principal, who is one 
of the best and ablest, as he is de- 
cidedly the most learned man in India. 

* * * * 

* * * * 

Archdeacon Barnes is every way' a 
great loss; sensible, unaffected, and 
friendly, exceedingly well acquainted 
with the business and interest of the 
Church in his archdeaconry, and po- 
pular with all ranks of people there. 
Should anything happen to me,‘ there 
is nobody whom I should so gladly 
look to as my successor ; but if he has 
to wait for the expiration of my term, 
he will probably think twice, even if 
the situation were offered him, before, 
at fifty years old, he again goes out to 
India. In spite, however, of these 
labours and drawbacks, and in spite of 


♦the far heavier and more painful cir- 
cumstance of separation from home, 
and my oldest and dearest friends, I 
should be extremely ungrateful if I 
did not speak well of India, apd ac- 
knowledge myself happy in my pre- 
sent situation. 

* * * * 

* * * * 

The circumstance which I have felt 
most painfully was my long separation 
from my wife and children ; a mea- 
sure, however, which my sul>sequent 
experience of some of the countries 
which I had to pass through suffi- 
ciently showed to have been no unne- 
cessary' sacrifice. In Madras, whither 
I am going the latter end of next 
month, I yet hope that they may ac- 
company me, but I am not certain, as 
it must depend on information which 
I am collecting. Mrs. Middleton made 
the journey, and though I am com- 
pelled to go at a later period of the 
season, and in hotter weather, I have 
no doubt that Emily might go with 
perfect safety. But for the children I 
am not without apprehensions. At all 
events my separation from them will, I 
trust, be far shorter than the last ; nor, 
though I hear much of the beauty of 
the, south of Malabar, and look forward 
with great interest to seeing the Syrian 
Christians, can I think that Emily will 
lose so much of glorious prospect and 
romantic manners as she did by not 
accompanying me up the crags of Al- 
inorah, and among the wild and war- 
like tribes of Malwah. Bombay and 
Cey lon we saw together, and she, as 
well as I, was greatly delighted with 
both, particularly the natural beauties 
of the latter. The former was ren- 
dered particularly interesting to us 
from the renewal of my old acquaint- 
ance with Archdeacon Barnes, and 
from the terms of intimacy on which 
we lived with Mr. Elphmstone, the 
most remarkable man in India for 
talenfs, aeauirements, undeviating good 
nature, ana flow of conversation. We 
were his guests for almost three 
months, and I found something fresh 
to admire or like in him every day. 
Everybody iu India does him justice 
as an excellent man of business, a 
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“ grand homme d’etat et de guerre,” a 
conqueror and a legislator. 

♦ * * * 

Ceylon is a noble island in all natu- 
ral nqjies, but I have seldom seen a 
country for which man has done so 
little. The present governor, Sir Ed- 
ward Barnes, is an able and active 
man, whose measures seem to have 
been well directed for the interest of 
the people, and he has certainly done 
much for Ceylon. 

* * * * 

Emily and I have gained much in 
our Calcutta society by the appoint- 
ments of Sir Charles Grey ami Lord 
Combermere. Grey is looking ex- 
tremely well, and very little altered 
from what he was in England ; he is 
very popular here; so is also Lord 
Combermere, from his constant accessi- 
bility, and close attention to business, as 
well as by his good-natured and cordial 
manners. He is now, I apprehend en- 
gaged in the siege of Bhurtpoor, unless 
file usurper of that little state has sub- 
mitted without coming to blows. If 
the war really goes on, and the city 
‘ foils, Lord Combermere will add great- 
ly to his own reputation and that of the 
English name, inasmuch as Bhurtpoor 
is the only fortress, aud the Jats the 
only people in India who boa^t that 
they have never been subdued either by 
the. Mogul emperors or the English, 
having, as you are aware, beaten oft’ 
Lord Lake with great loss, in many 
s&cessive campaigns. I did not see 
the city, except at a distance, but passed 
through the country, and was very 
hospitably ancl civilly treated. I 
thought them a very fine military race, 
and their territory one of the best go- 
verned in -the north. 

The krmy under Lord Combermere 
is : considerable, amounting to near 
25,000 men, with a fine train of artil- 
lery; there are only, however, about 

30Q0 of these Europeans 

Should he fail, it is unhappily but too 
true, that ^ all northern and western 
India, every man who owns a sword, 
and can buy or steal a horse, from the 
Butlege to the Nerbudda, will l>e up 
against us, less from disliking us than 
in the hope .of booty. And still more 


^unfortunately, it is not easy to say 
where another army can be found to 
meet them, now that Bombay is fully oc- 
cupied on the side of Sindia, and all the 
strength of British India in Ava. From 
Ava and Arracan the news continues 
to be bad ; it is but too certain that our 
army is melting away with sickness, 
to which natives and Europeans appear 
equally liable; and there are various 
rumours as usual in Calcutta yet more 
gloomy. 

With Emily’s best love and good 
wishes, and my own daily prayers for 
your happiness, and, if it pleases God, 
our prosperous meeting again, believe 
me, dear lleber. 

Ever your affectionate brother, 

Reginald Calcutta. 

The steam-boat, long promised, is at 
length arrived, after nearly a four 
months 9 passage. People say this is 
very well for a beginning, but unless 
she quickens her pace, most of us will, I 
think, prefer the old conveyances. We 
often wish it wen* possible for you ft) 
pay us a visit here. If you were not 
fully engaged, India ir> really well 
worth seeing. 


TO THE RIGHT IIDN. LORD GRRN 
VJLLK. 

CjUciUt:i, IVr\ t- 1 , 1*7’'. 

My Lord,— I have much pleasure in 
Ixdng enabled to forward to your lord- 
ship, by the H.C.S. Miner’s a, what 
will I hoj>e turn out a good collection 
of the finest Alpine plants iu India, 
together with a few others, which, 
though not strictly coining under this 
description, my amiable and able friend 
Dr. WalJich begs leave to add to the 
list, on account of their beauty aud 
rarity. I am bound at the same time 
to express my gratitude to your lord- 
ship for the very beautiful poems which 
I found in Calcutta, on my return from 
my visitation. The privilege of read- 
ing and possessing compositions so 
classical would be valuable anywhere, 
but nowhere I think so much as in 
India, where, thdugh there is really a 
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great deal of talent and information of 
different kinds, there are comparatively 
few who have acquired or retained any 
taste for Greek and Roman literature. 

Of public news, India at this moment 
affords but little, though much of the 
most serious importance may be ex- 
pected every hour. Lord Combermere 
is besieging Bhurtpoor, with good 
hopes of succeeding, and of thus wiping 
off the sort of stain which the success- 
ful resistance of the Juts on a former 
occasion is considered as having left on 
the British arms. 

T remain, with much respect and re- 
gnrd, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s faithful nOd 
obliged servant, 

Reginald Calcutta. 


TO THE REV. DEOCAR SCHMIDT. 

[In answer to liis Letter on the re ordination 
of Lutheran Ministers j 

Calcutta, Dec. 21, 1825. 

Reverend and dear Sir, — The great 
press of business with which 1 have 
had to contend ever since my arrivqf in 
Calcutta, has prevented my replying 
to your letter of the 1st November, 
till after the event occurred from which 
you wished to dissuade me. I can as- 
sure ym. however, that though your 
arguments have remained unanswered, 
they have l>ccn carefully weighed by 
me, and that, though I have concluded 
by acting differently, I think highly of 
the talent which suggested them. 

I have neither time nor inclination 
to enter into a controversy connected 
with some of the most important and 
difficult questions in the w hole field of 
polemic divinity. I only wish to con- 
vince you that 1 have not been inatten- 
tive to your letter, and to set you right 
on some points on which you appear to 
have misunderstood me in our last con- 
versation. You suppose that I gene- 
rally admit ordination by presbyters 
without a bishop to be valid ; I do not 
admit this. All I said is that, when a 
Christian nation has, by unfortunate 
circumstances, lost its apostolical suc- 


cession of bishops, the continuance of 
ministers being a thing absolutely need- 
ful and essential, those good men are 
not to be censured who perpetuate it 
by the best means in their power. And 
were I to return to Germany, I would 
again, as before, humbly and thank- 
fully avail myself of the preqching and 
sacramental ordinances of the Lutheran 
Evangelical Church, not doubting that 
they are a true church of Christ, and 
that the Spirit of God is with them, as 
I trust he is with us also. 

But, though an imperfect ordination 
may, doubtless, be accepted by our 
Lord and common Master, and though 
a church, under circumstances such as 
I have described, may remain a true 
church still, it does not follow that, 
where this supposed deficiency may be 
supplied, it may not be advisable for a 
minister of the Gospel either to seek 
for fresh orders himself, or to counsel 
others to do so. And this may bq more 
especially advisable where his or their 
ministerial utility is likely to be much 
augmented by a closer union with a 
[ Church under (what I conceive to be) 
the ancient discipline. We (that is, 
the members of our Church) have no 
right or inclination to judge other na- 
tional Churches. But our own flocks 
have a sacred right to be well satisfied 
as to the Divine commission of those 
whom other spiritual rulers set over 
them. Even where the smallest doubt 
exists of the perfection of the order re- 
ceived, and their conformity with apds* 
tolical practice, it may be a part of 
Christian prudence to choose the safer 
side. And even where this doubt is 
not felt by ourselves, yet, if its exist- 
ence in others impedes our usefulness, 
we have the highest possible warrant, 
in the case of St. Paul and Timothy, 
for condescending, even in a mbre ma- 
terial point, to the failings and preju- 
dices of our brethren. Accordingly, 
if a preacher ordained in the method 
practised in Germany foresees a marked 
advantage to Christ’s cause in a closer 
alliance with his episcopalian brethren, 

I see not that he dishonours his pre- 
vious commission by seeking oup 
prayers and blessing in the form which' 
we think most conformable to God’s 
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will. And the humility is, surely, any- 
thing but blameable which stoops for a 
time to even an inferior degree and in- 
ferior duties than those which he has 
already exercised. 

For I see no weight in the argument 
that holy orders cannot be repeated 
without pqpfanation. In the first place, 
it is a matter of doubt whether the first 
orders were valid or no, and, in the 
very fact of fresh orders being given 
without a formal renunciation of the 
former, it is plain that the fresh orders 
are tacitly “ sub conditioned But, se- 
condly, there is nothing, as I conceive, 
in the nature of ordination which 
makes it profane to repeat it on just 
grounds, or reasonable scruple on the 
part of the Church or its rulers. Or- 
dination stands on a different ground 
from baptism. It is not a new crea- 
tion, but a solemn devotion of a man 
to a particular office, accompanied by 
prayer, and, as we believe, an accession 
of the Holy Spirit. But though a man 
can be .only once regenerate , he Tnay be 
often renewed and quickened by the 
Holy Ghost, and there is no reason, a 
priori , why he should not receive an 
outward ordination (as he certainly 
may receive an inward call ) to a new 
sphere of action in the Church, as well 
as to*a new office in it. I do not say 
that this has ever been the practice of 
the Church, though I still think that 
something very analogous to it may !>e 
found an Acts xiii. But I say this to 
show the difference between the two 
cases of re-baptizing and re-ordaining, 
and that the same risk of profanation 
does not attach to the last as, I admit, 
does in every doubtful case to the 
former. 

Accordingly, I heed not remind you 
that the great body of ancient Chris- 
tians allowed the validity of baptism 
(the matter and words being correct), 
whether conferred by heretics, schis- 
matics, or laymen. But though the 
ancient Church never re-baptized, they 
most certainly re-ordained in the case 
of the Meletian and Novatian clergy, 
as appears fVom Theodoret, ** Eccles. 
Hist.," L i. i*., and 44 Cone. Nicen.” 
can, 8. 

StH!, I have no right or desire to 


judge devout and learned divines of 
another national Church. If they 
come to sojourn among us, satisfied 
with the commission which they have 
received, or if they desire our help in 
their efforts to convert the heathen, I 
gladly meet them as Christians and 
fellow-labourers. I rejoice sincerely 
that Christ is made known so widely 
through their means. I gladly admit 
them (as I should desire myself to be 
admitted in Germany or Holland) to 
the communion of our Church, and to 
all that interchange of good-will and 
good offices (as in the case of the mis- 
sionary societies of our Church) which 
is essential to our carrying on the 
Gospel w'ork in concert. But 1 am 
not inconsistent W'itli these feelings if I 
think that the difference between us, 
though it should not interrupt our com- 
munion, is in itself a misfortune to l>e 
remedied. Nor do I feel the less love 
and reverence their character and 
talents, when I earnestly w ish them to 
become in all points like oursehes ex- 
cept those sins of infirmity, of which 1 
am mournfully conscious. 

1 remain, dear Sir, 

Your sincere friend and servant 
* in Christ, 

Klcinald Cau.i tta. 


to Mins, r, 

Simlb j-U, frit, ', t 

I c.kt this letter ready (<> send bv the 
pilot, who expects to be able to leave 
us in the course of the morning. Wo 
have a beautiful day and a favourable 
breeze. The strenuous measures w hich 
Government took to secure my horse a 
passage have proved abortive. They 
were very kindly meant, and I have 
reason to believe that I have to thank 
for them the zeal of Mr. Lushington, 
who appears to have taken a good deal 
of trouble on the subject, 1 am now 
quite well. I cannot help thinking 
that both my Illness and yours pro- 
ceeded, in part, from the agitation of 
this second sad parting. I should have 
been unworthy of you could I have 
left you without a severe pang. We 
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are both of us, however, in God's 
hands ; and, as it is not to please our- 
selves that we are now separated, I 
have hope in Him that he will bring 
us together again in happiness, and our 
separation will be much shorter than 
the last! 

God bless you ! 

Reginald Calcutta. 

I enclose a letter to the Bishop of 
Oxford, concerning the books intended 
for All Souls library, which I will 
thank you to send by the Grenville, as 
well as the package. 

Our cuddy party is, in a good de- 
gree, made up of sick officers returning 
to Europe, miserable spectacles, ‘alas ! 
from Prome and Amman. I at lirst 
expected a dull and uninstruetive party, 
but, as usual, I found persons from 
whom I could learn a great deal. One 
officer ’was one of the first explorers of 
the Maequarrie rivfer in New South 
Wales, is excessively fond of natural 
history, and has corresponded with Sir 
Joseph Ranks and Huml>oldt; another 
of our passengers, a ytSmg civilian, has 
visited immj parts of Kemaoon which 
I have not seen, and flatters himseff 
that he has had a sight of a real uni- 
corn ! 

One of the poor invalids below lias 
dmd, and there are some others very 
Weak and ill, but who will, l trust, re- 
eo\er strength as we get out to sen. 
Mr. Robinson and 1 take it by turns to 
read prayers to them, and find both 
them and the ship's company very at- 
tentive. I have also found the cuddy 
party not only walling but anxious that 
I should read evening prayers as on 
board the Grenville and Discovery. 


to nis grace the archbishop of 

CANTERBURY. 

On Board the Bassorah Merchant, 
Bay of Bengal, Feb. 15, 1826. 

My Loki>, — It seems my fate to be 
able to address your Grace from On 
board ship only. I am now again en- 
gaged in my visitation, and hope, by 
God's blessing, during the next five or 


i six months, to complete the circuit of 
the southern stations of the Presidency 
of Madras, and the Syro-Malabaric 
Churches in Travancore, besides, if the 
state of the monsoon allows, paying a 
short visit to Ceylon. I trust again to 
have the honour of writing to your 
Grace before the conclusion of my 
journey, but the immediate cause of 
my present letter is to request your 
directions and assistance in enaUing 
the Indian clergy to marry, under cer- 
tain circumstances, without the canoni- 
cal preliminaries of banns or licence. 
The custom was for the civil servants 
of the Company to obtain the permis- 
sion of the Governor, and for the sol- 
diers to produce a similar written 
licence from their commanding officers, 
while the few who did not fall under 
one or other of these descriptions were 
only required, I believe, to give a 
written assurance to the clergyman that 
they knew of no impediment to their 
legal union. 

For several years back, however, in 
all marriages of civilians of rank, or of 
commissioned officers, and, generally, 
wherever there was w T ealth on either 
side, the supreme courts of judicature 
of Calcutta and Madras, and the Go- 
vernor of Bombay, have taken on them- 
selves to issue marriage licences. Their 
power to do this is very generally* ques- 
tioned, and seems to rest on a very un- 
sound foundation, while the fees de- 
manded by their officials are com- 
plained of as a heavy grievance. Still 
‘the measure, though at first opposed by 
the clergy, has been at length generally 
acquiesced in ; and Bishop Middleton, 
as I understood, made an ineffectual 
appeal to the Board of Control, to get 
the prerogative transferred from the 
Court of Judicature to the bishop and 
his surrogates. 

He issued, however, a letter to his 
clergy, shortly after his arrival, en- 
joining a more careful adherence than 
they had formerly shown to the regular 
hours of solemnizing marriages, and 
forbidding them strictly to perform the 
ceremony without either banns, or a 
licence from the usual authorities. 
And, in consequence of this order, the 
Reverend Mr* Goode, chaplain at Poo- 
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nah, having refused to marry a soldie 
who was under marching orders, anc 
who could not* remain in cantonments 
a sufficient time for the publication oi 
banns, had a long and angry corre- 
spondence with Major-General Sir 
Lionel Smith, which was referred to 
me a short time before I left Calcutta 
to embark on my present voyage. 

In comparing the major-gen eraPs 
arguments with the facts which he 
states, and those which have come to 
my knowledge from other quarters, it 
certainly does appear that the griev- 
ance complained of is neither imaginary 
nor trifling. A soldier may be, and 
often is, ordered to march, at a very 
few days' notice, to distances where a 
woman, not being his wife, cannot fol- 
low or accompany him, while months, 
and even years, may elapse without his 
being stationary for three weeks toge- 
ther in a place where there is a resident 
chaplain. 

There are also many stations at 
which .detachments of soldiers are fixed 
which a chaplain only visits alternate 
, months, or sometimes four Sundays in 
-the year. Indeed it has been only 
within the last two years, by the great 
exertion of Archdeacon Barnes in 
Bombay, and by my own influence 
With the Supreme Government, that 
even this kind of occasional and itine- 
rant service has been provided for. 
But at, such places as these, it is plain 
that banns are impossible or nugatory, 
while, setting aside the fact that the 
Indian price of a licence is quite be- 
yond the means of a soldier, it does not 
appear that persons in his situation of 
life, or such foma&s as he is likely to 
marry, are of that “state or quality ” 
to which, by canon ci., the granting <rf 
a marriage licence is restricted. 

It must also be borne in mind, that 
these restrictions press with more se- 
verity on soldiers and the usual depen- 
dents on a camp, than on any other 
persons of the same rank in life. Their 
courtships' are, in this country, prover- 
bially snprt ; and it is necessary that 
they should be so, since the number of 
Christian females from whom they can 
choose is very small, while the miseries 
and danger to wfiich an unprotected 


woman is liable in India are such as 
to make it highly desirable that widows 
and female orphans should remain as 
short a time unmarried as possible. 
Nor is it possible to become acquainted 
with the temptations, and almost in- 
evitable rain of body and soul to which 
an European soldier, without a wife, is 
exposed in India, without feeling the 
propriety of throwing as few obstacles 
as possible in the way of lawful mar- 
riage. 

It is a galling circumstance, too, that 
these restrictions only apply to mem- 
bers of the Church of England, and 
those places which have the residence 
>r occasional visits of a clergyman. 
The parties have only to go over to 
the Church of Rome, and the priest 
will unite them without trouble, and at 
the shortest notice. Where there is no 
chaplain within a certain distance, the 
commanding office!* does the same. 
And in the residencies, where there 
are ministers of the Scottish Church, I 
have myself known a person, who, 
though of that nation, had for several 
years attended our worship without 
.cruple, who t>ethought himself of his 
paternal creed out of pure 4 good hus- 
bandry, and because his approaching 
marriage could be celebrated with less 
expense and delay than it could be ac- 
cording to the rules of the Church of 
England. Nor are the eiergv of the 
two rival communions at all backward 
to contrast their liberty in these parti- 
‘ulars, with the expensive and burden- 
some restrictions to which the members 
af our Church are subjected. 

The consequence is, as l have stated 
to your Grace, that, so far as soldiers 
are concerned, the canons and Bishop 
Middleton’s injunctions have, in most 
parts of India, remained a dead letter. 
The chaplains have, nearly without ex- 
:eption, gone on in their former course 
>f marrying soldiers and camp-followers 
>n the simple certificate 11 of the officers 
commanding the regiments to which 
;hey tolong. They plead in excuse 
for this conduct that a similar liberty 
is used by all his Majesty’s military 
chaplains, when oh foreign service: 
bat the Marriage Act does not extend 
to India, and the canons are iuappli- 
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cable, while an attempt to enforce them 
would embroil 'them with the military 
officers, on whose good-will depends all 
their comfort and much of their use- 
fulness, at the same time that it would 
act as a direct encouragement, to vice, 
and produce much inconvenience and 
misery to many helpless individuals. 

Your Grace will have already per- 
ceived that I regard their case as a 
strong one, and I trust that I shall not 
be thought to have gone too far in my 
compliance to the necessities of the 
country in the following rules, which 
I have forwarded through the arch- 
deacon for the provisional guidance of 
the clergy till your Grace’s further 
directions could, be obtained, for which 
I at the same time stated iny purpose 
of applying. 

The first rule permits chaplains to 
“celebrate the marriages of military 
persons, soldiers, female followers of 
the cam}), suttlers, and others subject 
to martial Jaw, under the rank of com- 
missioned officers, without banns or 
licence, and by virtue of a written 
permission signed by the commanding 
officer of the station, garrison, or de- 
tachment, to which such soldier or 
military person belongs.” The second 
provides that “ such permission must 
be presented to the officiating clergy- 
man at least two da>s before the cele- 
bration of the marriage, unless, for 
some urgent cause, he may see fit to be 
satisfied with a shorter notice.” The 
third directs the clergyman, “if any 
doubts arise as to the propriety of the 
connexion, to make inquiry without 
delay, both personally from the parties 
and otherwise; and should it appear to 
him that any lawful impediment exists, 
to suspend the ceremony till further 
satisfaction, reporting the same imme- 
diately to the commanding officer, -and, 
if* need be, to the archdeacon and the 
bishop.” 

Your Grace will observe that I have 
directed the clergy to receive the cer- 
tificate of permission not (as now) from 
the commanding officers of regiments, 
but from the commandant of the station, 
garrison, or detachment. My reason 
is, that this last is the usual person 
whom the chaplain has to consult, and 


from whom he receives communications 
connected with the military part of his 
flock, and that I have found it desirable 
that, so far as can be done, all other 
military officers should be prevented 
from interfering on any ground with 
the chaplain in the performance of his 
duties. And it is also probable, that 
in any difficulty which may arise as to 
the marriage of a soldier, the con£ 
mandant of the station will be more 
free from undue bias, and more open 
to the chaplain’s objections. I have 
also thought it necessary to assign some 
period for the previous notice, in order 
to give the chaplain time for seeing the 
parties, and making any inquiries which 
may be necessary. 

With the same view of publicity I 
have suggested to. his Excellency the 
Commander-in-chief the propriety of 
having the names of all soldiers or 
military persons intending to marry 
inserted in the orderly-hook of their 
regiment or detachment, and read at 
the head of companies, at least four 
days before the celebration of the cere- 
mony. That the permission to marrv 
shall proceed from the officer command- 
ing the regiment or detachment in the 
first instance, and having received the 
signature of the officer commanding the 
station, &c., be forwarded by him to the 
chaplain, and that both these officers 
be especially desired to make due in- 
quiries as to the fitness of the union, 
and, more particularly, their age, con- 
dition, <&c. 

The measure which I have as yet 
ventured on relates to military persons 
only beneath the rank of officers, inas- 
much as the inconveniences which they 
suffered were the greatest, and they 
were the only description of persons 
from whom I had a direct complaint ; 
while I was sensible that anything 
which should extend further would be 
likely to produce a jealousy in the 
supreme courts, and might possibly 
(from its consequences with property, 
inheritance, &c.) lead to consequences 
which I was myself unable to foresee. 

Your Grace will not fhil, however, 
to observe that there are many sub* 
altera officers to whom the payment of 
so high licence fees may be very in- 
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convenient, while the publication of 
their banns is liable to the same diffi- 
culties as those of the soldier. And 
there are very many persons in India 
engaged in civil or commercial pur- 
suits, in whose case the publication of 
banns is quite nugatory, while their 
means and rank in life are by no means 
such as to make a licence procurable 
or even proper. 

There are many thousand families 
of what are called the “ half-caste,” or 
“ country-born,” scattered up and down 
India, engaged in the cultivation of 
indigo, or employed in the different 
studs, farms, silk manufactories, &c., 
which the Government have established 
in their territories. A Christian of 
this description may be resident (where 
there are many such) in an humble 
sphere of life at Etawah, or Mynpooree, 
in the Dooab. If lie desires to marry 
a female of his own degree, he must 
now, if the canons be complied tfith, 
go to keep a residence at Agra, where 
the nearest chaplain resides, a distance 
of seventy miles from his home and 
property, in order that his banns may 
be published. Now, not to mention that 
such an absence from home would be 
ruinous, perhaps, in more ways than one, 
to both the parties, it is plain that the 
publication of banns so far from his own 
neighbourhood, and in a place where 
his face and perhaps his name is un- 
known, could 1 answer no good purpose. 

On -the other hand, if he prefers a 
licence, he must get two householders 
in Calcutta, a city which he has never 
seen, and from which he is distant eight 
hundred miles v to make oath, and enter 
into a bond that «he and his intended 
wife are of i\i)l age, and that there is 
no impediment to their union, and he 
is to pay high fees for an instrument, 
the issuers of which' can know nothing 
of him or his connexions. 

Accordingly a man thus situated 
either goes to the nearest station for 
merely the day of marriage, having 
the banns published in his absence and 
pro forma, or watches the opportunity 
of some chaplain passing- through his * 
neighbourhood, in which case he en- 
deavours, generally with success, to 
pertHfkde hi m to marry him without 


either banns or licence, though never 
(as I am assured) without inquiry ; or 
he has recourse to some of the neigh- 
bouring priests, who ask no questions 
at all, or to the lay magistrates, among 
whom there are many w ho feel a great 
reluctance, and some who display a 
very unfortunate facility in undertaking 
not only this but other ecclesiastical 
functions. 

I once was inclined to suggest as a 
remedy for these mischiefs the appoint- 
ment of a sufficient number of surro- 
gates. To this, however, tliere are in 
the presert state of India many objec- 
tions. If these surrogates were ap- 
pointed by the bishop, the legality of 
their licences would be hotly contested 
by the Supreme Court, a contest in 
which Bishop Middleton was by no 
means encouraged to embark, and w hich 
would very possibly lead to a painful 
and mischievous disunion between the 
bishop and his Majesty’s judges. If 
the Supreme Court had the apjK)int- 
ment, 1 really do not know' who they 
could get to serve the office. The ma- 
gistrates, wdio are civil servants of the 
Company, I feel almost persuaded would 
not, inasmuch as great jealousy exists 
between the King's courts and the 
Adawlut, and the Indian civilians dis- 
like nothing so much a- being drawn 
by any means into contact \\ ith English 
law and English att*,ni'*ys. 1 mw*If 
should not. wish tin* clcigv to receive 
commissions from an authority winch 
I am inclined to think an usurpation, 
and I should be still more unwilling to 
transfer to them any pat t of the odium 
which belongs to the stamp-duty a ml 
fees of marriage lieene< At tin* same 
time your Grace will o'nserw* that the 
creation of surrogates would not meet 
the evil, inasmuch as a large portion 
of those persons who cannot ha\e re- 
course to banns are equally precluded 
by poverty from obtaining a licence. 

Nor if the whole system of surrogates 
were carried into its fullest extent, w ould 
anything be really gained in point of 
security against improper marriages. 
No end would be gained by making 
some of the clergy surrogates, since, 
scattered as they are over a vast extent 
of country, the applicant for a licence 
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■would neither know where to go, nor 
be materially relieved by such a pro- 
vision. If all were invested with this 
character, it would be merely to re- 
cognise in each of them the exercise of 
a discretion which each now exercises, 
and which niay be just as well exer- 
cised without the imposition of an ex- 
pensive tax and a fee ; or, if this cha- 
racter were given to the magistrates, it 
would only be to remove this discre- 
tion from the clergy to a description of 
persons who, respectable as many of 
them are, are by no means so w^ell 
qualified to exercise it. 

Accordingly 1 would respectfully 
submit to your Grace, that in all cases 
where the parties desiring to be mar- 
ried are natives t>f India, or British 
subjects holding no rank in the service 
either of his Majesty or the honourable 
East India Company, and where their 
place of residence i^ thirty miles and 
upwards from any of the three presi- 
dencies, the chaplain or officiating cler- 
gyman may dispense with banns or 
licence on receiving a written declara- 
tion signed 1>\ the parties themselves, 
and by two neighbouring Christian 
householders that the) are of age, and 
that there i* no legal impediment to 
their union, or, if either is under age, 
then a similar declaration from their 
parents or guardians. These documents 
to be countersigned by the magistrate 
or magistrates of tin* district or districts 
to which the\ respectively belong, with 
the declaration that he lias no reason 
to doubt the truth of the accompanying 
statement. The document to be trans- 
mitted to the clergyman at least twenty 
days before the celebration of the mar- 
riage, and the clergyman to he enjoined 
to ust* the same precautions in case of 
suspicion as before prescribed in mili- 
tary marriages. 

Such an arrangement, ns it w T ould 
leave to the Supreme Court their pre- 
sent hold over all the more wealthy 
and dignified part of the population of 
these countries, would, I conceive, meet 
with no opposition from them. It would 
relieve the clergy from the heavy alter- * 
native under which they now labour, 
of cither refusing marriage where no 
Christian objection exists, or incurring 


a suspension of three years (if indeed 
the canons are of force in India}, and it 
would do much towards extending and 
confirming the popularity, the influ- 
ence, and consequently the usefulness, 
of the English Church in these vast 
countries. On these grounds, and speak- 
ing the general sentiments of the Indian 
clergy, I beg leave to express their 
earnest hope, as well as my own, that 
your Grace will afford us such relief 
as you may think proper, together with 
directions for our future guidance. I 
will only add my hope that the canons 
in question being simply ecclesiastical, 
and never having received the sanction 
of parliament, it will not be beyond 
your Grace’s power to authorise our 
omitting observances 'which, useful and 
proper as they may be at home, are by 
no means calculated *for the state of 
society in these colonies. 

The other provisions of canonical 
hours, of marrying in church, when 
there is one within a reasonable dis- 
tance, &e., may remain as they are now 
fixed. They used formerly to be much 
neglected in India, but they are now 
universally recognised, and have many 
obvious advantages, without any mate- 
rial inconvenience. 

Since the despatch of my last letter 
to your Grace till my embarkation 
twelve days ago, 1 have been resident 
in Calcutta, where I had the satisfac- 
tion of setting on foot a district com- 
mittee of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion* of the Gospel, corresponding to 
those in Bombay and Ceylon, and of 
collecting for the immediate use of 
Bishop’s College, and eventually for 
the support of its schools and missions, 
a very seasonable supply of about 1 5,000 
a. rupees, winch will, I hope, receive 
considerable additions from the other 
stations of the presidency when their 
respective chaplains shall have received 
and acted on the letters which I sent 
them/ The new society received a cor- 
dial support from the commander-in- 
chief, the chief justice and judges, the 
members of council, and most of the 
chief functionaries of government, both * 
civil and military. Lord Amherst alone, , 

I regret to say, though he wished us 
every success, felt himself precluded 









«5oirt befare M* arrival 
Jbfijrpt rfrom giving aa the sane obuate- 
tiattcg; which Mr. Elphinstone and Sir 
JS. Barnes have done. It yet remains 
tOb*#een what success will attend us 
at Madras. 

In consequence of this supply, toge- 
ther with that previously received from 
Bombay, and the Jgfrther helps hoped 
for from England, the College council, 
pow complete by the arrival of the two 
professors, have been encouraged to go 
on with the internal fitting up of the 
chapel, and the erection of the prmting- 
Jgoofe. They are still, however, going 
on from hand, to mouth, and obliged to 
anticipate their resources with a hardi- 
ness which necessity only justifies. The 
utility and success of the institution are 
becoming every day more apparent I 
wish that the statutes had held out 
greater encouragement to private bene- 
factors and non-foundation students, or 
that some greater latitude were allowed 
in the$e respects to the College council 
and the visitor. However, there is a 
power reserved of altering and adding 
to them by the Society at home, and 
tiiOwepQatitiW expansion will, I have no 
ta*ke place. At pre- 
§mMb the principal is now 

<* fam Wl opinion, that their puhlica - 
ti<*t ia India (which was apparently 
contemplated) would rather do harm 
than good. Of the new professors 1 
have yet seen little., For Principal 
Mill my reject and esteem increase the 
more I know of him. „ « * 

I have filled up the. archdeaconry of 
Jlorabuy, vacant by the resignation of 
my valued friend Dr. 0. Barnes, with 
the Rev. Mr/Hawtayne, formerly do- 
mestic chaplain to Bishop Middleton*. 

I- wall not Ifo, fortunate as to find St 
Peters ChurcU in Port William, or the 
‘Bmmhe Chapel, of which I wrote in 
my hut letter to your Grace; in a suffi- 
advanced state to admit of con- 
lhad tiieitatis$u^%how- 
ef&t of ^pnsdehanfi in a church which, 
though hot newly built, was newly ap- 
lathe ftmi <rfdur.ein*#pal 
Lthe lste 1 Dnt#iMs®yof€mi^ 

hadm4£ced to place at 






as pastor the Rev. jSS*. Moran, one of 
the missionaries of the Society for {he 
Propagation of the Gospel. The build- 
ing is not large, but elegant, and I found 
a numerous and attentive congregation, 
of whfch the Dutch portfbn had been 
long accustomed to the English lan- 
guage, and acquiesced with much seem- 
ing good will in the introduction of our 
liturgy and the appearance of a pair of 
lawn sleeves. The facility with which 
their objections were overcome, I im- 
pute partly to the sound sense and good 
temper of Principal Mill, whom I had 
charged (while on my visitation) with 
the management of the affair; partly 
to the great preponderance of Eng- 
lish, who, even befoie the colony was 
transferred to us, had already settled 
there, and in a great degree also to the 
amiable and Christian spirit displayed 
by the Rev. M. la Croix, a Dutch mis- 
sionary who had previously occupied 
the church (there being no regular 
chaplain), who professed himself not 
sorry to relinquish a situation in which 
hi? imperfect knowledge of English w as 
a disadvantage to him tor the undivided 
application of his time and talents to the 
natives, and has since !>een himself a 
regular attendant on Mr. Morton’s mi- 
nistry. To our Church the point w as 
one of much importance. As a mission- 
ary station Chinsurah is very valuable. 
The congregation, already numerous, 
is likely to increase greatly, and to re- 
ceive a greater and greater proportion 
of our countrymen ; and Itau the mo- 
ment ofthe transfer been let slip, there 
were many of the sectaries who would 
have eagerly offered their sendees to 
Government, and were likely enough 
to have fixed themselves there perma- 
nently. I motion this to your Grace, 
because one of lay clergy, whom it is 
not TmcessftjjJto name, thought fit to 
refiecfjievefe&tm my conduct tn remov- 
ing Mr. Moriah from the superintend- 
ence o&thfc supported in the 

nrigfcboorhwiof CWcuttahythe Soci- 

Dorbg Wfe in Opdcutta I 

SaMfidmS&StS: 

tended with witk wMdh 


▼our Grace should be iufiStttod, and* Agra, where he hfii 1 
which, I trust, will not be tuM^est- parish of twenty or thirty 
ing to you. The subjects of both were sides many hundred occasional* 
missionaries in the employ of the hi the neighbouring cities ted i 
Church Missionary Society. Three of I also admitted to deacon’s a 
them (Mr. Reichardt, a native of Ger- well-deserving and 
many, and a young man of very respect- man, named Adlington, a catechist 
able attainments both in the classics, wise in the employ of the Church Mi'S* 
divinity, and Hebrew ; Mr. Bowley, the sionary Society, <m Whom I hope to 
son of an European, but born in this confer the priesthood next autumn. By 
country, in the language of which he is that time the Rev. Mr. Wimberly (one 
a proficient ; and Abdul Musseeh, a of the Company’s chaplains, but as yet 
venerable old man, a native of Luck- a deacon only) will be alsaqualified to 
now, and an elegant Persian and Hin- become a candidate, 
doostanee scholar) had some years ago 1 believe I mentioned to your Grace 
received Lutheran ordination, and.om- in my last letter the sOrt of amicable 
eiated as ministers of the Gospel. They intercourse which I had piaintained 
had for some time, however, been anx- with different sects of Oriental Chris- 
ious to obtain wSat they regarded as a tians, and particularly with some 
more apostolic commission, and Mr. bishops of the Armenian Church. One 
Bowley and Abdul Musseeh had been of these, whom I had previously met 
confirmed in their views by some con- at Dacca, Mar Abraham, a suffragan 
versation which I had with them at dependent on the patriarch of Jerira* 
Chunar and Agra, in my journey lem, was much with me, and still mote, 
through Northern Ilindostan. Mr. I think, at Bishop’s College, during my 
Reichardt appeared to ha^v e very care- late residence at Calcutta. He, Jijse the 
fully studied the subject, and they had Syrian metropolitan, attended Service 
none of them any discoverable motives in the cathedral, and I was happy to be 
for their w ish but such as reflected ho- able on different occasions to treat 
nour both on themselves and the Church with respect and hospitality^ 
of England. (I need not inform your is 

With this persuasion, and in consi- Monophysite, and the IJlMgr or his 
deration of the office which they had Church, grievously crowded with su- 
al ready filled as preachers of the Gos- perstitious observances, approaching to 
pel, as well as the great distance which those of the Roman ritual. They dis- 
Alwiul Musseeh and Mr. Bowley had claim, however, earnestly the pope and 
travelled, the former little less than some of the distinguished tenets of 
eight hundred miles, to receive the popery, and both my friend Jffar ^.bra- 
sacred rite, I used the same freedom ham, and some others of his nation, 
which I had done in the case of Chris- express a great admiration ^ of our 
tian David, in ordaining them priests Liturgy, ondf a desire (which** I think 
as well as deacons, with the interven- claims all the enCouragetaeht in out 
tion of a month only between the cere- power) to draw near ua, and le&mffom 
monies. Abdul Musseeh not under- us. One of their nation, yarned George 
standing English, the service was trans- Avdal, has offered his serving to 
iarted into Hindoostanee by Archdeacon Bishop’s College, to translate our li- 
Corrie, under the able revision of Prin* tprgy into Armenian, to which may be 

proaied, if God giye*me hesffth and 
leisure to wish it, a short account 
which t am drawing m of the founds* 
tion, reformation, Jtef hiitety oftfce 
English Church, which, I am led W 
believe, may do us service among 
the Eastern Christian^ and may bdlw- 
vantSgeousIy circulated, notonly tfc f 4r* 
menianv Sfct £hc other languages ofAshu 




cipal Mill, and my chaplain, Mr. Ro- 
binson. Abdul Musseeh read the Gos* 
pel in that language, and greatly im- 
pressed us all, both in that and his an* 
swers, with his deep apparent emotion, 
his fine voice and elegant pronunciation, 
as well as his majestic countenance and 
long white beard. , 

lie has since returned to his dock at 1 
Yol* ir. 
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And, if Mr, Avdal does his work well, 
I think of employing him still farther 
in rendering into that language some 
of the homilies of St Chrysostom, and 
of soch other fathers as the Eastern 
Churcljkhold in most honour, but of 
whom*xcept by name, they know no- 
thing, By such means, duly persevered 
in and practised with meekness, and 
without the appearance of dictation or 
superiority, it may be hoped, under the 
Divine blessing, that some of the grosser 
ignorance miy be removed, . and some 
of the more crying abuses reformed, 
which have, for many centuries, over-, 
spread the most ancient and illustrious 
sects of Christianity. Bishop Abra- 
ham complained, with much feeling, 
that almost all the books of devotion or 
instruction which .the Armenian nation 
possess are printed at Venice, and, in 
many instances, interpolated there ; and 
he seemed extremely well disposed to 
recommend to his patriarch* a plan 
which I suggested, of obtaining such 
works in future from the press of 
Bishop’s College. . It is my purpose to 
write on this, and other similar subjects, 
to the Societies fbr the Propagation of 
the Gospel and Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, mid I trust that we shall 
have some assistance from them in 
Carrying these measures into execution. 

Bishop Abraham evinced, on leaving 
Calcutta, his confidence in myself and 
Principal Mill in a yet more remark- 
able manner, in committing to my care 
for education at Bishop’s College, a 
very pleasihg young man, a . deacon of 
his church, ana related to himself, who 
had attended him from Palestine. He 
said, that the Armenian Church felt the 
*w;ant of a patdre liberal education than 
they could usually obtain for their 
clergy ; that, in particular, a knowledge 
of the English language and literature 
would bevery valuable to them, and 
that this young mam who, having good 
Ulrnm and powerful interest, was likely 
to. be called, eventually, to a conspicu- 
ous station in the church of Jerusalem, 
was exceedingly anxious to learn any- 
thing which we might have to teach. 
He-' profensed a willingness to pay, to 
the beet of his power, towards the ex- 
pensed his remauung -with us, but, 


well knowing his poverty, I told him 
that was needless. I have accordingly 
arranged with the Principal and Col- 
lege Council to receive “ Mesrop Da- 
vid” on the same terms of inmate and 
guest on which Christian David, the 
Tamul clergyman, was received on a 
former occasion. They agreed with 
me that it was an opportunity not to be 
lost of improving afid extending the in- 
fluence of our Church among his coun- 
trymen, and should the Society for Pro- 
moting Christianity in Foreign Parts 
object to his being supported at the Col- 
lege expense, I will most cheerfully 
take it on myself. 

From Ceylon 1 have heard actually 
nothing which can be regarded as au- 
thentic since I last addressed your 
Grace, and the continued silence of the 
acting archdeacon, the non-appearance 
of the Tamul and Cingalese teachers 
expected by the College, and the unplea- 
sant reports which have reached me 
from other quarters, are calculated to 
give me much disquietude respecting 
the success of the plans on which I had 
built so much, and which I detailed to 
your Grace, I fear, with too much 
exultation. 

At Bombay one of the chaplains, 
whose conduct and character have, on 
many previous occasions, given me 
great uneasiness, has been attending a 
conference of American Independent 
Missionaries, and receiving the Sacra- 
ment at their hands. Admonition from 
me I have no reason to suppose does 
him any good, and I have found, to my 
surprise, no provision for the punish- 
ment of this open and daring schism in 
any of the canons, nor in any of the 
few books on ecclesiastical law which 
are within my reach. May I request 
your Grace*at your leisure, to favour 
me with your opinion and instructions 
on the subject ? 

♦ * * * 

I remain, my dear Lord, 

With ma&t respect ami regard, 
Your Grace’s much obliged and faithful 
Servant, and Suffragan, 

Reginald Calcutta. 

I forgot to mention to your Grace 
that I have heard of the arrival of the 

' '-v y ; ~ 
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Syrian Metropolitan, Mar Athanasius, 
in Travancore, but that I do not yet 
know whether his claims have been 
recognised by the Malayalim Church. 
I wrote him, some time ago, a long 
letter, which was translated for me 
into Syriac by my friends Principal 
Mill and Mr, Robinson, and Mar Abra- 
ham added one frcyi himself, which, 
as coming from an Asiatic and Mono- 
physite, is likely, I hope, to have 
much weight with. him. * In it he 
encouraged him to place confidence in 
the friendly disposition of the English 
Church, and cautioned him, very 
earnestly, against the arts and en- 
croachments of the See of Rome and 
its clergy. 


TO MRS. R. 1IEBER. 

Madras, Feb. 27, 1826. 

Dearest Love, — I have been so much 
hurried with business, that I have only 
just time to save the d&k. 1 am very 
well, and established in a very com- 
fortable and handsome house which 
Government have taken for me. '‘We 
had, on the. whole, an unpleasant as 
well as a tedious passage. The ship is 
a fine one, and well manned, and the 
living on board abundant and com- 
fortable, but she was so much out of 
trim, owing to the bad arrangement of 
her cargo, that she could carry very 
little sail, and leant over on one side so 
strangely, that had bad weather come 
on, it would have fared hardly with us. 
The captain is altering the arrange- 
m cuts, and I hope, for tjbe sake of all 
concerned, that this may prove suffi- 
cient, though, as the ship is also leaky, 
1 have some doubts. We had pauch 
sickness on board ; one poor man died 
of cholera, and was committed to the 
sea a few hours before I came on board. 
A woman I left not likely to linger 
more than a day or two, and for gome 
days back had been insensible or nearly 
so, the victim of long habits of drunken* 
nefcS, and, Unhappily, not at all dig* 
posed to prodf by the advice and 
prayers of Mr. Robinson and myself. 
From moet of the other invalids, how- 


ever, and from the sailors, we met w|fh 
-great attention and gratitude. A poor 
little baby died while we were on 
board, and I buried it, the first funeral 
at sea which I had seen. I thought of 
Southey's “ Oliver Newman ” w|Hn the 
coffin's plunge was heard. 

The mother was one of the ladies on 
board, a Mrs. S., wife of a merchant in 
Calcutta, going home with her infant, 
on account of her own ill health : her 
distress was very grievous and affect- 
ing, particularly to one who was him- 
self a father ana a husband. Though 
almost broken-hearted, she showed a 
Christian temper, prayed for resigna- 
tion very earnestly and humbly, and 
was, I think, remarkably supported by 
God in her own utter weakness and 
helplessness, both during hep child's 
sufferings, which w'ere very severe, and 
after his death. In the former case, 
she begged me earnestly to come and 
pray fbr him, which of course I did, 
and did my best to comfort her after- 
wards. It has ended in my asking her 
to occupy a room in this house during 
the two or three days that the vessel's 
cargo is shifting, when no sick person 
could, with tolerable comfort, remain 
/ pir board, and she was not able to get a 
lodging on shore. 

* * « * 

Of the other passengers, one, a Lieu- 
tenant Kenny, is a pleasing and gentle- 
manly man, going home ina miserable 
state, covered with ulcers fMn head to 
foot, the effect of the Arracan fever. I 
asked him also on shore, but he could 
not bear going through the surf, or 
even being moved into the boat. 

* + * * 

The surf/ when I landed, was very 4 

moderate to what I expected to see, 
though it would have swpmped any 
boat but those built on purpose. I 
breakfasted this morning with Sir T. 
Munro ; he was very kind, and ex- 
pressed regret that the want of accom- 
modation In the Government House 
prevented his asking me there during 

S stay. In the course of my corner- 
on with 'him, I saw many marks of ' 
strong and orfjjf&al talent I hope iW 
cofnmeneemy^ op the latfi. 1 : fi 
will be very-hot^ but Sir 'fhoirts 
• , A $2 
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Munro tells me, that if I avoid the 
monsoon on the Travancore coast, I 
may perform it safely, and with toler- 
able comfort. Be assured, dearest love, 
I will take care of myself, and run no 
needle^ risks. 

Your affectionate, 

Reginald Calcutta. 


TO MRS. It. HEBER. 

Madras, March 7, 1826. 

My dearest Wife, — I enclose you a 
letter from poor Mrs. S., my late fellow- 
passenger, which I received the day 
after she left this house. The case she 
tells is a painful and interesting one, 
but one which I cannot assist, so far as 
I can perceive; and there are others 
who have far stronger claims on me 
than a deserving young man, of whose 
wife I know very little, and of himself 
still less. Nevertheless, when I read 
this, account of patient and honourable 
exertion, battling hard with adversity, 
I could not help feeling very strongly 
my own unworthiness, and how deep a 
thankfulness I owe to God, whose 
mercy has thus far protected me, and 
those most dear to me, from the state of 
dependence, privation, and anxiety in 
which so many men, my superiors in 
many respects, are doomed to languish. 
Heaven grant that I may hereafter 
make, .'a bet||r use of its blessings ! 

I was much pleased to hear that my 
dear wife had been busy in the girls* 
school. You will, I fear, have a great 
deal of trouble there; but I am sure 
you will not grudge' it. I have been 
seeing the two large schools, the Male 
and Female Orphan Asylum, in which 
Dr. Bell first displayed his talents for 
education. The former is very flourish- 
ing, under the inspection of tin? senior 
chaplain, Mr. Roy, and Ixith in the 
progress and health of the hoys is 
superior to the free-school of Calcutta. 
The latter is but ill-conducted under a 
country-bom female, the widow of a 
missionary, who. though a worthy sort 
of woman, has n* „ talent or energy for 
her situation. I have also seen a mag- 
nificent display of native schools and 


native converts at Vepery, under the 
care of two Danes (Dr. Rottler.and 
Dr. Haubroe), sent out by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
The girls here read better, and hem 
quite as well as those under Mrs. Wil- 
son’s care. They are chiefly managed 
by Mrs. Haubroe, a young Dane of 
Tranquebar, who seems an excellent 
person. 

I hold my Confirmation to-morrow, 
and am promised five hundred candi- 
dates, of whom about one hundred and 
fifty will be Tamul ; my visitation is 
on Friday. 

* * * * 

The chaplains here are a remarkably 
good and gentlemanly set. and 1 am 
greatly impressed with reverence for 
the worthy old missionary J)r. h’ottler. 
The weather is very hot, as hot, they 
say, as it is likely to he here; hut 1 am 
extremely well. Nobody could he 
kinder or more considerate than lx>th 
Sir Thomas Munro and Mr. Hill haw* 
shown themselves. They have assigned 
me a most comfortable set of tents 
assigned me (what you will be glad to 
hear) a surgeon, Mr. llyne, the deputy 
assay-master, said to be a very clever 
and agreeable man, and a young othcer, 
Captain Darkness, by way of guide, 
and to command the escort, who knows 
the language and country of Travail- 
core well, besides lendmir me two 
saddle-horses, and a small stock of 
plate, my own being, as the} tell m«\ 
insufficient for the numbers of which 
my party will now consist. Ail thi*- 
consideration is so much the kinder in 
Sir Thomas Munro, because he is no# 
much occupied with domestic distress. 
Lady Munro being about to return to 
England with one of her children w ho 
is ill. Lady Munro is a very lovely 
woman, and of remarkably plensim r 
manners; everybody here seems to 
regret most honestly her going away, 
saying that her whole conduct has been 
made up of good manners, good bean, 
and sound solid judgment. I do not 
know that higher praise could he given 
to a “ Lady Governess.” 

1 set out on Monday, the Ktth, vi& 
Trichinopoly, &c., to Travancore. I 
shall, I am told, find it very hot, but, 
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with care, sfyall run no risk in point 
of health. There are some beautiful 
churches here ; the other buildings are 
less handsome than I expected; the 
country less green than Bengal, and 
the climate, at this season at least, con- 
siderably warmer. Much as I feel 
your absence, I cannot repent of having 
left you behind. ^Zo accommodations 
are to be obtained in the Neelghurry 
hills, and to take children at this sea- 
son through Travancore, everybody 
tells me would be madness. 

* * * + 

Poor Dr. Smith ! I was shocked to 
hear of his death, and grieve for his 
poor widow. Yes, dearest, I uni sure 
you will show her all kindness. Adieu, 
dear, dear love ! God bless you and 
our babes. 

Reginald Calcutta. 


TO MRS. R. 11 EH HR. 

Coou> near Abimlmra, one dav’s march 
from Uondn'htnry, March lfi, lS2(5. 

I h we had little or no time to keep a 
journal, but was determined to make a 
beginning, and now send it to you. I 
am very well, and am travelling com- 
fortably through a pretty country, in 
which almost everything reminds me 
of Ceylon tl mean its sea-coast). I 
have excellent tents and horses, and 
like my fellow-travellers very well. 
Sir T. Munro has written to all the 
collectors on the road to assist me in 
every way (as was done by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal on my former tour), 
and has himself taken great pains to 
settle everything for me beforehand. 
Captain Harkness, the commander of 
the escort, says he lias even directions, 
in case Mt. Hyne should fall ill, to 
press the first surgeon, or assistant- 
surgeon, whom he may find, to accom- 
pany me as far as may be necessary. 
The weather is about as hot as it was 
in our excursion through Salsette with 
Mr. Klphiustone. Love to my dear 
little Emily, and kiss her and her sister 
for their affectionate father, 

Reginald Calcutta. 


TO THE RIGHT HON. CHARLES W- 
WILLIAMS WYNN. 


Camp near Chillumorum (Carnatic), 
March 21, 1826. 

My dear Wynn, 

* * * * 


There were, indeed, several reasons 
which rendered my presence here ex- 
tremely desirable, and some which, as 
l>eing characteristic of the country, 
may not be uninteresting to you. You 
are aware of the very considerable 
number (I believe about forty thou- 
sand) of Protestant Christians in dif- 
ferent parts of this presidency, the 
spiritual children of Schwartz and his 
successors, and all now in union with 
the Church of England. These people, 
however, Christians as they are, have 
preserved very many of their ancient 
usages, particularly with regard to 
caste, which both here and in Ceylon 
is preserved with a fierceness of pre- 
judice which I have rarely witnessed 
in Bengal, and which divides almost as 
perfectly a Sudra from a Pariah Chris- 
tian, as it did the same individuals 
while worshippers of Vishnu and Siva. 
The old school of missionaries tolerated 
all this as a merely civil question of 
pedigree and worldly distinction, and 
in the hope that, as their converts be- 
came more enlightened, such distinc- 
tions would die away. This effect has 
not followed; but, on the other hand, 
some of the younger missionaries, both 
Germans and English, have not only 
warmly preached against caste, but in 
the rnanagemenf of their schools, and 
the arrangement of their congregations, 
have thwarted it as much as possible. 
They have even done more ; having 
interfered with many ancient forms 
which are used by these people in 
their marriage ceremonies and domes- 
tic festivities, and which they conceive 
to be Pagan, while one of them has 
gone so far as, by way of punishment, 
to compel a school-boy of high caste to 
drink water from the cup or a Pariah. 
A long complaint of these transac- 
tions, written in very good Englhis, 
and with a long row of signatures, was 
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scut to me by the Vepery congregation 
some time ago, and I have now many 
similar statements from different per- 
sons and congregations of the South. 
The difficulty will be to ascertain how 
far the^fceling of caste is really civil, 
and not religious, and how far the 
other practices objected to are really 
immoral or idolatrous. On these topics 
I am now busily making inquiry, and 
hope, in the course of my journey, to 
come at the truth so nearly as to pre- 
vent, at least, any gross scandal, with- 
out intrenching materially on what I 
conceive the natural liberty of the new 
convert, to live in all indifferent things 
in the manner which he himself pre- 
fers, and which his ancestors have pre- 
ferred before him. Both parties have 
evidently been to blame, and both, I 
have reason to hope, have already 
receded something in their pretensions. 
The high-caste Indians, for instance, 
had made one most abominable claim, 
to have a separate cup for the Sacra- 
ment. And the missionaries appear to 
me to have displayed a scarcely less 
biameable contempt of the feeling of 
their flocks, and a sour and narrow 
hatred of everything like gaiety ai d 
amusement, when displayed under any 
other forms than those to which they 
had been themselves accustomed. A 
certain crown of flowers, used in mar- 
riages, has been denounced to me as a 
device of Satan. 

* * * ♦ 

And a gentleman has just written to 
complain that the Danish government 
of Tranquebaf will not allow him to 
excommunicate some young persons 
for wearing masks, and acting, as it 
appears, in a Christmas mummery, or, 
at least, in some private rustic theatri- 
cals. If this l)e heathenish, heaven 
help the wicked I But I hope you 
will not suspect that I shall lend any 
countenance to this kind of ecclesiastic 
tyranny, or consent to men's con- 
science* being burdened with restric- 
tions so foreign to the Cheerful spirit of 
the Gospel. The Protestants, however, 
are not the only people whose differ- 
ences I have to compose. The Malay- 
alim, or Syro- Jacobite Churches m 


Travancore, are also in a flame ; 
and I am, as it appears, to ho their 
umpire. 

You are aware that the intercourse 
of these churches with the patriarchs 
of Antioch had, for many years back, 
been interrupted, partly by the violent 
measures pursued by the Portuguese, 
and the. intrigues of the missionaries 
sent out by the Propagandists, and still 
more by the poverty of the Christians 
of Travancore, which disabled them 
from sending messengers so far, or pay- 
ing the expenses of a foreign metropo- 
litan. Accordingly, for about fifty 
years, the Jacobite bishops of Travan- 
core have been all people of the country, 
and have succeeded each other by a 
sort of domestic nomination, each pre- 
late, soon after his accession to the see, 
ordaining a coadjutor, “ cum spe sue- 
cessionis.” The present metropolitan 
is named Philoxtims, anti hi> coadjutor, 
who, for several \ ears past, has trans- 
acted most of the badness of the dio- 
cese, is named DIotumus; both of 
them, the* former particularly . men of 
high character, both for pietv and th it 
sort of learning which i- to be evpecud 
in an Eastern monk. Last vear, how- 
ever, the publications n sjH-cbmg th ".c 
| people in Europe, which, by the 
I are said to be marked with scandalous 
exaggeration, appear to h.p. become 
known in Syria, and t<> b;r. <* attract. --d 
the notice of the patriarch to this rv 
mote portion of hi.-* flock; and two 
Syrian monks, named Athanasius arid 
Abraham, with the titles of Metropoli- 
tan and 44 Hamban/* or archdeacon, ar- 
rived at Bombay whilst I was there, on 
their way to the Malay alim chureh<s, 
and with regular appointments from 
the patriarch, “ sitting in the seat of 
Simon Cephas, wdiich is at Antioch,'* 
As it has always been my Endeavour to 
conciliate and befriend the Eastern 
Christians who find their way into 
India, both I and Archdeacon Barnes, 
showed them all the respect and kind- 
ness in our power, and we were on as 
good terras as people could be who had 
no common language, the strangers 
speaking only Arabic, and all our com- 
munications being filtered through uu 
interpreter. 
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They attended church unasked, am 
received the Sacrament at my hands 
on which occasion I placed the metro 
poli tan in my own chair, and we em- 
braced in a most brotherly manner a' 
the church door after service. I was 
not without some fears as to the manne: 
in which the new and old metropolitans 
might adjust their claims, but though 
myself bound to furnish Athanasius 
with a small viaticum for the rest of hir 
journey, and with letters of recommen 
dation to the English missionaries 
established at Alepee and Cotyam, a 
the same time that I advertised them 
by a post letter, of the visitor they had 
to expect, and gave Athanasius my best 
advice as to the moderation with which 
it would become him, under actual cir- 
cumstances to advance his claims. 

The missionaries I enjoined most 
earnestly to take no part, if they couli 1 
possihh avoid it, in any disputes w hie l 
might arise, and to recognize implicitly 
w itli all due marks of respect and con- 
li-lenee, whichever patriarch the ma- 
jority of the Malayalim chinches migh 
receive. How far either party lias ad- 
hered to my counsels, 1, as yet, hardly 
know. The missionaries assert that 
\th.in.iMiis, and, still more, his ram- 
bun, have been mere firebrands in tin 
country, that they have excommuni- 
cated both metropolitan and coadjutor, 
and threatened them with personal 
v'mJema ; have annulled the orders 
w hirh they had conferred, dissolved 
marriages, altered the interior of 
churches, and listened to no advice but 
that of a certain disaffected “ Malpan,” 

• doctor, who was disappointed some 
years ago in his hope of being named 
eoadjutor instead of Dionysius. On 
the other hand, Athanasius has written 
to complain bitterly of the reception 
which lie has met with from the me- 
tropolitans (whom he admits, indeed, 

" that for their lies and sorceries he 
has cursed from his own mouth, and 
the mouth of the holy patriarch, and 
the mouth of the prince of the apostles. 
Simon Cephas,” &c.) as well as from 
44 the English priests, of whom thou 
spakest unto me, and the man which 
is the ruler of the land, even Travan- 
core/* meaning, I suppose, either the 


rannee’s minister, or the English resi- 
dent. At the same time complaint has 
been made to me from other quarters 
that the missionaries, though extremely 
well-meaning and correct men, have 
really been too much influenced by 
their natural friendship for the rival 
metropolitan Philoxenus, and I am the 
more led to apprehend that something 
of this kind has occurred, from the de- 
cided tone which the resident and ran- 
nee have assumed, forbidding Athana- < 
si us to exercise his functions, though 
acknowledged (as I am assured) by the 
great majority of the people, and 
threatening to send him from the 
country. This last measure I have got 
suspended, at least till I can myself try 
my hand at composing the difference, 
or at ascertaining the real wishes of the 
Malayalim Church, which is meanwhile 
in a perfect flame, but which has ex- 
pressed, I understand, a general desire 
that the English bishop should settle 
the question. 

The way in which I propose to do it 
is by assembling a general synod of 
(heir clergy, in which the claims of the 
rival metropolitans and the customs of 
their church shall be openly discussed, 
and the votes given by ballot. Vexatious 
and unfortunate as the occasion of such 
an assembly will he, it will be to myself 
extremely interesting and curious, since 
by no other means could I have hoped 
to become so intimately acquainted with 
this most ancient and interesting church, 
which, corrupt as it is in doctrine, and 
plunged in lamentable ignorance, ap- 
pears to preserve a closer resemblance 
in its forms and circumstances of so- 
ciety, than any other now in existence* 
to the Christian world in the third 
and fourth century after our Saviour. 
Meantime I am visiting the principal 
?ivil and military stations, by nearly 
he same course which Bishop Middle- 
on, followed in the year 1816, hoping 
to reach Travancore early in May, and 
to return to Madras by the tract which 
he did not visit, pf Mysore, BungaJore, 
and Arcot. The country, as fhr as I 
have yet advanced, is (though not gene- 
rally fertile, and almost universally 
flat) as beautiful as palms, and spread* 
tag trees, and diligent cultivation can 
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make it, and the ancient Hindoo tern- in the day (more particularly now that 
pies, though inferior in taste to the I am separated from my wife and chil- 
magnificent Mussulman buildings of dren) in which I feel my exile painfully, 
which I sent you a description from the I should be very ungrateful indeed if I 
north-west of India, are in size, pictur- did not own myself happy. Heaven 
esque effect, and richness of carving, grant that I may not be useless ! When 
far above anything which I, had ex- at Calcutta you have added much to 
pected to meet with. Here, at Chil- my comfort by sending Grey there, 
lumbrum (a town half-way between who, I rejoice to say, is as popular as 
Cuddalore and Tanjore), is a temple of he deserves to be. It happens now, 
Siva,* covering with its quadrangles, its remarkably, that, all the three chief 


cloisters, its “ hall of eleven hundred 
columns,” and the other buildings which 
surround its sanctuary, a' space of 
ground, I am persuaded, more than 
equal to Christ Church, with an esta- 
blishment, if its abbot speaks the truth 
(who, by the way, strange- as it rngy 
seem, is himself of a low caste), of no 
fewer than three hundred Brahmins. 
The place, however, which, though of 
comparatively insignificant size, has 
interested me most from the association 
with which it is connected, is Mahftbil- 
llpoorum, “ the city of the great Bali,” 
with its ruins lashed by the surf, and 
the romance of its submarine palaces. 

★ * * * 

I hope some day to find time for a 
more elaborate and intelligible view. 
But, indeed, I do not eat the bread of 
idleness in this country. Since my 
arrival at Madras, little more than three 
weeks ago, I have preached eleven 
times (including my visitation charge j, 
have .held four public and one private 
Confirmation, visited five schools, at- 
tended one public meeting, travelled 
sixty miles in' a palanquin, and one 
hundred and forty on horseback, besides 
a pretty voluminous correspondence 
with Govei^nnent, different mission- 
aries and chaplains, and my Syrian 
brother Mar Athanasius. And the 
thermometer this day stands at ninety- 
eight in the shade. However, I con- 
tinue, thank God, on the whole, to 
enjoy as good health as I ever did in 
“jland. Busy as I am, my business 
is mostly of a kind which 1 like, and 
which accords with my previous 
studies. The country, the objects, and 
the people round me, are all of a kind 
to stimulate and repay curiosity more 
than most others in the world; and 
though there are, alas ! many moments 


justices were my contemporaries at 
Oxford, and that 1 Hhve always been on 
terms of friendly intercourse with all, 
though Grey was the only one with 
whom I was intimate. 

* * * * 

Lord Combermere, during his stay 
in Calcutta, was a great accession to 
our circle, and I really believe you 
could have found no person better 
suited to play the very difficult and im- 
portant task which was placed in his 
hands, from his good sense, his readi- 
ness in dispatch of business, and his 
accessibility, which bad gone far to 
gain him the good-wiil of the Com- 
pany’s army, even before his success at 

Bhurtpoor. He appears at 

present to enjoy a higher reputation 
than any commander- in-<*hief sine< 
Lord Cornwallis, or any officer who 
has apjieared in India, exempt Sir A. 
Wellesley. 

+ *■ * * 

It is really strange how much itu 
portance has been attached to the for 
tress of Bhurtpoor. Even in the C:u - 
natie, Sir Thomas Monro ML tin 
native princes vi mid not believe that it 
ever could be taken, or that the .Lo 
were not destined to he the rallying 
point of India, as they certainly are, by 
the little which I saw of them, among 
its finest races. I regret now I did not 
visit Bhurtpoor. I was withiu out- 
march, and corresponded with the raja, 
but was too anxious to reach Jyeponr 
to accept his invitation. 

Sir T. Munro is a man of very con- 
siderable talent, and is universally re- 
spected and esteemed by all whom I 
have yet heard speak of him ; indi- 
vidually I have received much kindness 
from him. 

Reginald Calcuita- 
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TO THE REV. CHARLES SHIPLEY. 

Tanjore, March 28 , 1826 . 

My dear Charles, — 

* * * * 

1 am again, alas, separated for several 
months from my dear wife and chil- 
dren, having been obliged to undertake 
the visitation of Southern India in a 
season when it is dangerous for any but 
the robust and hardy to travel. The 
heat is indeed already considerable, and 
must be, ere many weeks are over, 
much greater. I am well, however, 
and am very closely and interestingly 
occupied in the visitation of the mis- 
sions under the patronage of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, the success of which, since the 
time of the excellent Schwartz, has 
been far greater tliau is generally know n 
or supposed in Europe. On E aster-day 
I confirmed seventy, and administered 
the Sacrament to nearly two hundred 
natives; and in the evening, when th< 
service was in Tamul, I pronounced the 
benediction in that language on above 
one thousand three hundred. The dif- 
ference of numbers will be easily ac- 
counted for ; since, in the former in 
stance, few attended but those win 
understood a little English, the rest 
having attended the ministry of one of 
(he missionaries early in the morning. 
This, howe\er, is only in the city of 
Tanjore. There are scattered emigre 
gations, to tin? number of many thou- 
sand Protestant Christians, in all the 
neighbouring cities and villages; and 
the wicker-bound graves, each distin- 
guished by a little cross of cane, of the 
poor people by the road-side, are enough 
to tell even the most careless traveller 
that the country is, in a great measure, 
Christian. The missions, however, are 
in a state which requires much help 
and restoration ; their hinds, which 
were considerable, have been sadly di- 
lapidated since the time of Schwartz, 
by the pious men (but quite ignorant of 
the world) who have succeeded him, 
and though I find great piety and good- 
will, I could wish a little more energy 
in tlieir proceedings at present. 

I heartily wish I could stay here a 


month or six weeks, every hour of 
which time might be usefully and pro- 
fitably employed. My time, however, 
is very limited, and I must press on to 
Travancore before the south-west mon- 
soon shall have made travelling on the 
Malabar coast impossible. 

***♦*■ 

Thence, I hope, after visiting Calicut 
and Cannanore, to return by Seringa- 
patam to Madras, and thence to Cal- 
cutta. 

Heaven bless you, my dear Charles. 
Believe me, 

Ever your’s affectionately, 
Reginald Calcutta. 


TO R. J. WILMOT HORTON, ESQ. 

Trichinopoly, April 1, 1826. 

My dear Wilmot, 


1 have oeen passing the last four 
days in the society of a Hindoo prince, 
the Raja of Tanjore, who quotes Four- 
eroy, Lavoisier, Linnteus, and Buffon 
fluently, has formed a more accurate 
judgment of the poetical merits of 
Shakspeare than that so felicitously 
expressed by Lord Byron, and has ac- 
tually emitted English poetry very 
superior indeed to Rousseau's epitaph 
on Shenstone, at the same time that he 
is much respected by the English offi- 
cers in his neigh bourhood as a real 
good judge of a horse, and a cool, bold, 
and deadly shot at a tiger. The truth 
is that he is an extraordinary man, 
who, having in early youth received 
such an education as old Schwartz, the 
celebrated missionary, could give him, 
lias ever since continued, in the midst 
of many disadvantages, to preserve his 
taste for, and extend his knowledge of 
European literature, while he has never 
neglected the active exercises and fhink 
soldierly bearing which become the de- 
scendant of the old Maharatta con- 
querors, and by which only, in the pre- 
sent state of things, he has it In his 
power to gratify the prejudices of his 
people, and prolong his popularity 
among them. Had he lived in the days 
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of Hyder, he- would have been a. for- 
midable ally or enemy, for he is, by th 
testimony of all in his neighbourhood, 
frugal, bold, popular, and insinuating. 
At present, with less power than ai; 
English nobleman, he holds his head 
highland appears contented; and the 
print* of Buonaparte, which hangs in 
his library, is so neutralized by that of 
Lord Hastings in full costume, that it 

can do no harm to anybody 

To finish the portrait of Maha Raja 
Sarbojee, I should tell you that he is a 
strong-built and very handsome middle- 
aged man, with eyes and nose like a 
fine hawk, and very bushy grey mus- 
tachios, generally splendidly dressed, 
but with no effeminacy of ornament, 
and looking and calking more like a 
favourable specimen of a French gene- 
ral officer, than any other object of 
comparison which occurs to me. His 
son, Raja Sewajee (so named after their 
great ancestor), is a pale, sickly-looking 
iad of seventeen, who also speaks Eng- 
lish, but imperfectly, and on whose 
account his father lamented, with much 
apparent concern, the impossibility 
which he found of obtaining any toler- 
able instruction in Tanjore. I was 
moved at this, and offered to take him 
in my present tour, and afterwards to 
Calcutta, where he might have apart- 
ments in my house, and be introduced 
into good English society ; at the same 
time that I would superintend his 
studies, and procure for him the best 
masters which India affords. The 
father and son, in different ways, the 
one catching at the idea with great 
eagerness, the other as if he were afraid 
to say all lie wished, seemed both very 
well pleased with the proposal. Roth, 
however, on consulting together, ex- 
pressed a doubt of the mother's concur- 
rence, and accordingly, next day, I had 
a very civil message through the resi- 
dent, that the rannee had already lost 
twg^sons, that this survivor was a sickly 
boy, that she was sure he would not 
come back alive, and it would kill her 
to part with him, but that all the family 
joined in gratitude,&e. So poor Sewa- 
jee must chew betel and sit in the zen- 
nanah, and pursue the other amusements 
of the common race of Hindoo princes, 


till he is gathered to those heroic forms 
who, gimed with long swords, with 
hawks on their wrists, and garments 
like those of the king of spades (whose 
portrait painter, as I guess, has been 
retained by this family), adorn the prin- 
cipal room in the palace. Sarbojee, the 
father, has not trusted his own immor- 
tality to records like these. lie has put 
up a colossal marble statue of himself, 
by Flaxman, in one of his hulls of 
audience, and his figure is introduced 
on the monument, also by Flaxman, 
which he has raised in the mission 
church to the memory of his tutor 
Schwartz, as grasping the hand of the 
dying saint, and receiving his Mess- 
ing.* 

Of .Schwartz and his fifty years’ 
labour among the heathens, the extra- 
ordinary influence and popularity which 
he acquired, both with Mussulmans, 
Hindoos, and contending Euroj/ean 

* TV* Jb*v. Mr. llohinson U‘in_; d*>xjr"n. \> 
see also tin* (MiriOirm con^re^at ion ;it Kanm- 
d.i^omU , hfteon mile', from luijore, and hi* 
Highness the Muha Ihipi’s t 'hatO'r.oi., w-m t 
o that place on tin* I .th April, f h‘ wax mm h 
pleased to see ,1 hir^e euu^r(‘'.s'Oion nwmhh-d, 

1 after morn ini: pras * rs In* a knot \tb 

iliess ro the Chrixti tn.x, animating them tj ho 
h.mkful to (jod for hi> j;r< at nmrrh s showed 
o them. Tim chapel ;<r this ph.ro is a decent 
hutched luuldini'. it is nho u-ed ns a scho.d. 
v iftv poor children of 1 1 j *• ( 'hH-o ,.ui •. h. . •• 

supported !»’, the bounty of h,x H ij lines''. ! 
instructed ;it tin* expense of no- mu.ion 1 f :e 
ion-.es of the cater!' ist ami xein.eima-ter, «\ h "'t 
ire aUo thatched, are bu»U icmt ih“ 
l‘rom Kanandatjot.d v he won t<> hi-. I lulim x-, „ 
‘h;dtci am, \\ln< h i-. a Hindoo ch.vntahh* tn-ii 
ution, established hy ‘ In- prex.uil Malm It.j.i 
>f Tanjore, not nv*relv n»r the ruaint* nance <> r 
brahmins, tint for the poor hO-vcm d< scrip- 
ion. Tim rh<ti italic institution has 
many hundreds from pen .hiue when '..'t-r.* 
amine and the <hoh*ra p.ev ,ul« d some ve »r ; 

I'd in the Uaimrui, Niu va'pint*!, and Madn-r* 
districts. A Circumstance that pooIm' llu* 
institution worthy of notice is, that there ( ,> 
charity school attached fu it, in winch chi Mr. n 
arc, instructed in flu Tamol, (omtoo, M dia 
rat ta. Sanserif, IN win, and Kn^hsh liU'L 1 :iiij*“- ; 
o this must lx* added the Chri-ti.m chwPy 
chord at Kanandijjoody, abtue merit vm f d. 
['hero arc also two hospitals attached to the 
haritablc institution, one for rrw n and one for 
women suffering hv sickness. A beautiful 
bungalow is also erected over the Chatt'-ram 
‘or the accommodation of gentlemen and other 
Europeans goin# to fho southward, or coming 
rom thence. — Extract from a Letter fu>m the 
lU v. J. 0. Kohhtf—Ku, 
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governments, I need give you no ac* 
count, except that my idea of him has 
been raised since I came into the south 
of India. I used to suspect that, with 
many admirable qualities, there was 
too great a mixture of intrigue in his 
character ; that he was too much of a 
political prophet, and that the vene- 
ration which the heathen paid and still 
pay him, and which indeed almost re- 
gards him as a superior being, putting 
crowns and burning lights before his 
statue, was purchased by some unwar- 
rantable compromise with their preju- 
dices. I find I was quite mistaken 
lie was really one of the most active 
and fearless, as he was one of the most 
successful missionaries who have ap- 
peared since the Apostles. To say 
that he was disinterested in regard t< 
money, is nothing; he was perfectly 
careless of ]>o\ver, and renown never 
seemed to affect him, even so far as to 
induct* even an outward show of humi- 
lity. II is temper was perfectly simple, 
open, and cheerful, and in his political 
negotiations (employments which Ik 
never sought for, but which fell in his 
wav ) he never pretended to impar- 
tiality, but acted as the avowed, though 
tvrtuinly the successful and judicious 
agent of the orphan prince entrusted to 
li/s care, and from attempting whose 
conversion to Christianity lie seems to 
have abstained from a feeling of ho- 
nour. Ifis other converts were be- 
tween mx and seven thousand, besides 
>hose which his predecessors and com- 
pauinn.s in the cause had brought over. 

The number is gradually increasing, 
and there aie now iu the south of India 
about two hundred Protestant congre- 
gations, tin numbers of which have 
been sometimes vaguely stated at 40,000. 

1 doubt whether they reach 15,000, 

1 ot even this, all things considered, is 
a great number. The Roman Catho- 
lics are considerably more numerous, 
but belong to a lower caste of Indians, 
for even these Christians retain many 
prejudices of caste, and in point of 
knowledge and morality are said to be 
extremely inferior. This inferiority, 
as injuring the general character of 
the religion, is alleged to have occa- 
sioned the very unfavourable eye with t 


which all native Christians have been 
regarded in the Madras Government. 
If they have not actually been perse- 
cuted, they have been 44 disqualified/ 9 
totidem verbis , from holding any place 
or appointment, whether civil or mili- 
tary, under the Company’s Govern- 
ment; and that in districts where, 
while the native princes remained in 
power, Christians were employed with- 
out scruple. Nor is this the worst : 
many peasants have been beaten, by 
authority of the English magistrates, 
for refusing, on a religious account, to 
assist in drawing the chariots of the 
idols on festival days ; and it is only 
the present collector of Tanjore who 
has withheld the assistance of the se- 
cular arm from the Brahmins on these 
occasions. The consequence is, that 
the Brahmins, being limited to volun- 
tary votaries, have now often very hard 
work to speed the ponderous wheels of 
Kali and Siva through the deep lanes 
>f this fertile country. This is, how- 
ever, still the most favoured land of 
Brahminism, and the temples are larger 
and more beautiful than any which I 
have seen in Northern India; they are 
also decidedly older, but as to their 
very remote age I am still incredulous. 

You will have heard, perhaps, from 
your brother, that I had the pleasure 
)f meeting him in Ceylon. That coun- 
ry might be one of the happiest, as it 
is one of the loveliest spots in the uni- 
erse, if some of the old Dutch laws 
were done away, among which, in my 
udgment, the chief are the monopoly 
f cinnamon, and the compulsory labour 
f the peasants on the high roads, and 
n other species of corvees. The Can- 
lian provinces, where neither of 
hese exist, seemed to me the most 
rosperous parts of the country. 

* * * * 

You will perceive from the date and 
enor of my letter, that I am again on 
ny visitation tour; again, too, I am 
grieved to say, separated from my 
family. Circumstances had detained 
ne so late at Calcutta, that the cool 
icasou was quite spent, and it would 
have been tempting Heaven to take 
them with me in such a Journey at this 
time of the year. It is, indeed, in- 
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tensely hot, often from 98° to 100° in 
the shade ; but I could not defer it to 
another year, and I thank God, con- 
tinue quite well, though some of my 
companions have suffered, and I have 
been compelled to leave my surgeon 
behind sick at Tanjore.* My chaplain 
I feared, yesterday, must have re- 
mained there also, but he has now ral- 
lied. 1 am compelled to pass on in 
order to get to Trayancore, where I 
have much curious discusvsion before 
me with the Syrian Christians before 
the monsoon renders that country im- 
passable. This I hope to accomplish ; 
but meantime the hot winds are grow- 
ing very oppressive, and must be much 
worse than they are before I reach 
Quilon. The hospitality, however, of 
Europeans in India assures me of 
house-room at all the principal sta- 
tions, so that there are not, I think, 
above two hundred miles over which 
we must trust to the shelter of tents 
alone. 

Ever your obliged and affectionate 
friend, 

Rkoinali> Ca i/ttt V. 

* Mr. Hyne died of an abscess in li»" 

the 4th of April. — L l>. 


aVo/#v- In the lust letter which the 
Editor received from the IJishop is the 
following passage, in closing the vo- 
lume with which, she feels that she 
discharges a duty equally to him and 
to those whose claims, if he had been 
spared, he would himself have brought 
forward in a more formal and more effi- 
cient manner : — 

“ Will it be believed, that while the 
raja kept his dominions, Christians 
were eligible to all the different offices 
of state, while now , there is an order of 
Government against their being ad- 
mitted to any employment ! * Surely we 
are in matters of religion the most 
lukewarm and cowardly people on the 
face of the earth. 1 mean to make this 
and some other things which 1 have 
seen, a matter of formal representation 
to all the three Governments of India, 
and to the Hoard of Control.** 

| * Ext) act Jrom Htg'tlnU'tm the M'ldrn* if >- 
Ut rntuent. Is 

Rtn. 0. Ziila Judies shall rKt'inmt'tnl 

i»i 'Mi rht 

d*** f.»r t!.»* n|lu e <*J ',strir f >' , 

biC mo } i shall iw aulh i'»*d U, . iIVum it" 

»-» -i 1 •: Mmin -a f w i Oj, t t !,-■ j : * \ • . * . . 

vum ,D(i m prouncjiti <■" O, nor un » ^ 

’/ >ij th Hind'-, a D >l'i\ j 'i , n^, 

f‘ruo J .a rvt. 1>. M. -K}>. 
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CIRCULAR OK MAR IGNATIUS 
GKORGIUS, 

Patriarch of Antioch, 

TO THE MUTISM AUTHORITIES IN 
INDIA, 

liucommcnilin" to t hoi r Protection lu« Envoy, 
Mar Athanusii 

T>! the Chufs of the Hrxtish Xatttm t?i Hindustan. 

From the humble Ignatius Georgius 
tli* 1 Fourth, by the* mercy of Almighty 
G.xl, Patriarch of the throne of Antakc 
Antioch ) the apostolic, the holy o\er 
the Syrians ami Jacobites of Derail 
/ct ran, and rest of the Mast. 


Salutation to the Most lloly God, 
the ( ’rvator of bodies, ami the releasor 
' ** 'viuN, nin\ this prayer be reeei\ed 
for my dear and fortunate friends the 
hielsoftlu* countries of* Hindustan, the 
jfiM-, the friends of God; may tin* 
blessings of the Almighty be bestowed 
'*n them, and their families, and de- 
-» « admits, and on those who are united 
with them, through the mediation of 
< uir Lady the ‘pure Mary, and the 
•- hole army of Martyrs, ami the Saints. 
Aukui! 

Further, the eauso of writing these 
ones of friendship ami bussing is, in 
the first place to impure after your 
r» flairs, and to acquaint you that 1 am 
Constantly thinking of you ; moreover 
we have sent to wait on you our for- 
tunate children, viz,, Matran Abadool 
Museeha, and the Casis Ishaac, and 
Casts Abdulahud, ami Crisis Bushara, 
deputed to our Syrian Jacobite chil- 
dren who are with you, and are beneath 
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the shadow of God, and the shadow of 
your power, for the completion of se- 
veral affairs which are wanting. Now, 
our request of your magnanimity is, 
that on their arrival in your presence 
you may be pleased to cast a favourable 
eye on them, and recommend them to 
the care and attention of the chiefs of 
whatever places they may visit, or 
wherever they may dwell, for they are 
my children, and are unacquainted w'ith 
the customs of that country (India). 
And, be it known also, that what be- 
longs to you belongs to us, what de- 
lights us delights you, and that which 
grieves us you are notapproving. And, 
praise be to God, the zeal or assistance 
in matters of religion of your exalted 
nation, the British, is famous in all 
parts, more especially with respect to 
our tribe of Syrians, and this has been 
the ease from times of old, but parti- 
cularly of late our mutual friendship 
has been increased. We beseech God 
that this may last between us until 
the last day. For these reasons, it is 
not necessary that we should appeal 
more at length to you, as your wisdom 
does not require a detailed explanation. 
Whatever protection and support you 
may be pleased to extend to my chil- 
dren, is to be carried to the account 
of my weakness ; and that which you 
have vouchsafed for my weakness w ill 
lx* taken into account by the Lord Jesus 
the Mighty, who will reward you on 
my behalf w ith innumerable blessings 
of vast and double measure, and we 
request His grace and favour, that he 
may favour you constantly with His 
holy blessings, and may protect you 
from all trials both ghostly and bo- 
dily, and may uphold you, aud make 
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easv your affairs, and grant you your 
desires, and break the force of your 
enemies. May your souls be strength- 
ened. May your children be protected, 
and may lie open the gates of mercy 
for you, and may He increase His 
favour and blessings, and 1 1 is gifts on 
all of you, and may He grant you 
favour and prosperity in both worlds, 
peace in this world, and life everlasting. 

Favour me always with news of your 
condition, and do not reprehend us for 
not having entered your name ; the 
reason is that no correspondence has, 
as yet, passed between us (we therefore 
know it not). This letter was proper 
to be written on account of your friend- 
ship, after giving you our blessings. 

[Written 29th Tisreen 2nd, a. d. 182**3. 
Rubeeoosani 1239, Hejreel. 


TO MAR ATHANASIUS 

[As translated into Syriac !>v Messrs. Robin 
sou and Mill.) 

Calcutta, IVc 1*25. 

To the excellent and 1- arned Father 
Mar Athanasius, Bishop and Metro- 
politan of all the churches of Christ in 
India, which walk after tin* rule of the 
Syrians, Mar Reginald, by the grace 
of God, Bishop of Calcutta; grace, 
mercy, and peace, from Cod the Father, 
and our Lord Jesus Christ. 

1 have earnestly desired, beloved 
brother in the Lord, to hear that the 
Lord hath prospered thy journey from 
Bombay, and that thou farest weil. 
and art in good health in the land of 
Malabar,' (I hope that they have re- 
joiced 'at thv Coining even as they re- 
joiced at the coming of Mar Basil ins, 
Mar Gregorius, and Mar Johannes.*) 
And my prayer to God for thee is, 
that even as he led Patriarch Abraham 
from his country, and from the midst 
of his kindred, through faith, to a 
Strange, and distant land, lie nun even 

* The last Syrian bishops [before Mar Atha- 
nasius in 1825) who went to rule the Church 
In Malabar in, 1751 ; all the metropolitans after 
them (called Mar Dionysius, or Cvrillus, or 

Phiioxenus severally) being Indian bishop* of 
tlifir orditinfng 


thus guide, protect, and prosper thee, 
and give thee health and grace, and 
every good gift, and increase unto thee 
the love of thy dock, and that the 
fruits of the Spirit may be multiplied 
to thee from them: as it is written, 
*• Commit thy way unto the Lord, and 
trust in Him, and He shall bring it to 
pass.” 

Especially I have been desirous t<> 
hear from thee of the good estate of 
our brethren, the faithful, in Malabar, 
the bishops, presbyters, and deacons ; 
and also of my own children in Christ, 
the English presbyters who sojourn 
among you at Cottayam ; may God re- 
ward you according to your kindness 
towards them, and may the brotherly 
affection between you and them be 
daily increased and strengthened ! 

Furthermore, 1 make known to thy 
friendship that the desire of my heart, 
and my prayer to the Lord. i>, that the 
holy name of Jesus may be yet further 
known among all nations: and aLo. 
that all that love the Lord may lu\«* 
one another, to the intent that they 
which are without may behold the 
unity and peace that is am-iug you, and 
glorify God in tin* d..v vf \Liution 
Like its was the desire of heart aid 
p ayer to God of the ble- -.»*■*■ 1 Thou. a'* 
Middleton, who f.*»i the Clinch o 
Christ in this EpLeopab before in-, 
whose niemorv L bh-wd .iihung l\ 
saints of ChrLt, w hetlmr thot heo*' 
family of England op .,f In. ha. i n 
they are int two familie-. her 
whit'li is named aft* r the i.mim « J tin 
Lord Jesus, who Mtnth at the h/L; 
hand of God, in whom nil nanoo . 
tribes, and languages are nnih d, ..n-' 
hall be glonlied together. 

1 aho jvra\ thee to write me iw.nl < a 
the health of thyself and all that a.< 
with thee, 1 i k* wise of the health of m\ 
own children, the pit shv tms of l.ne 
land, and w hat is their ruin 
tmong )Ou. 

Furthermore, I hope, if the Lori! 
will, to pass to the cities of Madras 
Tanjore, and Tricliinopoly, visiting the 
churches th(*rc that are subject tx# me. 
And I desire, with God’s pleasure, to 
pass on thence to salute thee, my bro- 
ther, and the churches under thee, that 
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I may be filled, with joy, while 1 be- 
hold your order, unci am a participator 
with > on in prayers. And if there be 
anything more which I have not writ- 
ten, it may be told when 1 come to 
thee, for (the daughter of the voice* is 
better than the son of the ink; and) it 
is a good time when a man speaketh 
lae>- to face with his friend. 

This letter is sent unto thee by the 
hand of a learned and faithful English 
presbyter, John Doran, one of the pres- 
byters from before me, who proposeth, 
if thou givest leave, to sojourn in Cot- 
tayam, even as the presbyters, Benja- 
min Bay ley, Joseph Fenn, and Henry 
Baker, have sojourned until now with 
licence of the godly bishops of the 
Church of Malabar, to teach learning 
and piety to all who thirst after instruc- 
tion, doing good, and giving no cause 
of offence. And 1 beseech thee, bro- 
ther, for my sake, and the sake of the 
Gospel of Christ, that thou wouldest 
receive him as a son and as a faithful 
s rvant of our Lord, who is alone, with 
the Holy (t host, most high in the glory 
of Cod the Father : to Him, therefore, 
he all honour and dominion for ever. 
Ani'-n. 

Moreover l entreat thee, brother, to 
beware of the emissaries of the Bishop 
of home, w hose hands have been dip- 
ped in the blood of the saints, from 
wli.^e t\ru?m\ our Church in England 
bath been bun: freed by the blessing of 


of the Armenian nation, who is sent 
from his patriarch at Jerusalem (may 
God rescue his holy city from the 
hands of the Ishmaelites), salutes thee. 
He also brings a letter which was sent 
by his hand to thee, from the Syrian 
patriarch at Jerusalem, and has not 
found means, hitherto, of forwarding it 
to thee at Malabar, and lias therefore 
requested me to send it now to thee. 
All the Church 6f Christ that is here 
salute thee. Salute in my name thy 
brethren Mar Dionysius, and Mar Phi- 
loxenus,* with the presbyters, and dea- 
cons. (William Mill, and Thomas Ro- 
binson, presbyters, that write this 
epistle, in the Lord salute you.) 

The blessing of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost be with you evermore. 
Amen. 

(Signed) Reginald, Bishop. 

By the help of God let this 
letter go to the region of 
Travancore, to the city 
of Cottayam, and let it 
Written be delivered into the 

Tamul. hands of the grave and 

venerable Bishop Mar 
Athanasius, Metropolitan 
of the Church of Mala- 
bar. 


LEI TER FROM ’FATHER ABRAHAM 
OF JERUSALEM 


God, and \\r hup* to continue in that 
hv«‘dom fm of whom arc the 

Metropolis , a of Goa, tin* Bishop of 
Ci .ine.niof, ■ u d hr at Vernpoli, who 
bur, in limr past, done the Indian 
Cbmvh murb e\il. (1 pray that those 
‘f thy ‘‘huivhes in Malabarf who are 
u-t subject to these men may arouse 
fticmseJvcK. and be delivered from their 
hands.) Iloubeit. the f ord desircth 
<'T the death of a sinner, but His mer- 
< are over all his works, and lie is 
faitni of them that sought him not. 

Our brother. Mar Abraham, a bishop 

* ’‘The (laughter of the voire,’' in Syrian, 
•uenrm no more than a word. U is a very usual 
expression for it, 

f t. All churches of t he Syro-Ohaldaic 
rituhl, one-half of which am under the Romish 
yoke imposed by the Synod of Diamper. 


Vn Eruoy sent with Visitorial Powers, bvth« 
Armenian Patriarch of Ararat, to the bast- 
cm Churches of that Nation in India) 

TO MAH ATHANASIUS; 

Sent with Bishop Hebor’s S\riac letter, by 
the hands of Mr. Doran. 

Jan. «, 1826. 

Abraham, a servant of Jesus Christ, 
f rom the holy see of Jerusalem (ap- 
pointed Bishop and Nuncio on a spi- 
ritual visitation to the Churches of the 
Armenian nation in the ISast Indies), 
unto our beloved brother in the I^ord* 
the Right Rev. Mar Athanasius, Metro- 
politan of the Assyrian nation on the 

* The ex-metropolitan, who resigned the 
chair to the last Mar Dionysius, and now live* 
in voluntary retirement at C-odangalongery, 

| or Anhur, in the xwttJi. 
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coast of Malabar, and to all the com- 
municators in the true religion of Jesus 
Christ, and to all the beloved brethrei 
attached to the Church, sendeth greet- 
ing ; — 

Grace be unto you, and peace, from 
God our Father the Most High ; and 
from our blessed Redeemer, the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the Inspirer, Holy 
Ghost! 

I had the gratification to understand, 
from our most beloved brother in the 
Lord, the Right Rev. Reginald, the 
Lord Bishop of the diocese of India 
(over the Christians of the Established 
Church of England), the good ministry, 
and adherence to the charge committed 
unto you by your superior, in being 
overseer to the flock of God, for whose 
redemption V sake Jesus died. This 
hath afforded me the greatest pleasure, 
and I always render my thanks to God 
for His grace, which is given to good 
Christian ministry by Jesus Christ. 
Permit me to remind you, ye brethren 
in the Lord, that according to Scrij>- 
ture the last days I see are come, when 
many false prophets and false Christs 
were to have risen, who dissemble in 
sheep’s clothing, but in reality are 
wolves; such as some of the followers 
of the Roman Catholic Church are, 
who try to find access unto the flocks 
(embodied in the Church of Christ-, 
by the unity of faith atid brotherly Jov 
(tli rough the triumph of t he Gospel;, 
and are bent upon scattering and driv- 
ing tliem deep into the pit of Sntanical 
transgressions by superstition and ido- 
latry : and for the sake of personal 
ostentation among men, they endeavour 
to bereave and deprive the true 1**- j 
li overs from the 'glory of G<kI ; where- | 
fore, be ye upon your guards, and 
watch, as the skilful shepherd, which 
thou art represented, according to the 
beaten track of the heavenly good 
Shepherd; feed and watch with vigi- 
lance over the flock of Christ, even at 
the cost, of blood. The more espef 
cially, I say, for the unity of faith and 
doctrine handed down from your an- 
cestors, in union with the orthodox 
Church Of Armenia, of which you are 
members, and the Head of us all is 
Christ blessed for evermore. 


It is rejoicing to observe, that we are 
in expectation, according to the word 
of the Lord, to witness the end of the 
heathens, which seems to Ik* near at 
hand through the propagation of the 
Gospel. It is gratifying to me to ol>- 
serve, that the most part of India is 
blossomed with the light and cultiva- 
tion of the diffusion of Scripture, 
through the indefatigable labours of 
our beloved brother in God, the most 
pious and true preacher of the Word of 
God, our amiable friend the Lord Bi- 
shop of Calcutta. Moreover, his im- 
partial intercourse with our Church, 
and his friendly reception of us in the 
English Church, has gladdened us be- 
yond the power of the auxiliary, pen 
and ink, to convey fully my humble 
sentiments on this subject. It is truly 
rejoicing to see Christianity thus 
strengthened, without any distinction 
to sects and nations: brotherly love 
working together; one Christian with 
another; wherefore it ImJiows me to 
bail, that the dav of salvation and the 
acceptable time is now visible in our 
age. I avail myself, in reasonable 
a time, to remind vim, our beloved 
brother in tin* Lord, of tin- ministry 
thou hast received from < h»d, through 
the grace of tin* precious t'ro^s: mi- 
nister thou the Woid of life unm the 
M'lievers, as well as the unheiit \< rs amt 
heathens, at the station where your uu 
listry extends, that thou inayest be u,- 
ihlefl to rescue tht* hot from the jaw * 

>f Antichrist. It is the bitterness of 
iuies that needs flu* sweetness of tin 
lolv Scripture to be diflu^ed. that tie 
fruits may prove accept ibh i to the At 
mighty. 

Be it known fo om* worthy brother 
n the Lord, that, during the usual 
xmrse of my communication with the 
loly Set* of Jerusalem, I had the l;<> 
lour of receiving a letter of lde>stne 
and loving-kindness from tin* bight 
Reverend Father in Hod, the A reb- 
us] lop of the Assyrian Church, at the 
Holy Land, to your address, which 
would have afforded me the greatest 
source of pleasure to hand over to you 
personally, and to partake, my self, of 
the pleasure of your brotherly kind- 
ness, and to witness your good ministry 
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of the Church and the congregation 
committed to your charge, of which I 
have heard so happy an account from 
our friend and brother, the Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta; but unfortunately it did 
not prosper so; for the ship, on board 
of which I was a passenger, did not 
touch on the coast. However, a very 
favourable opportunity occurred, since 
our brother, the Lord Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, during his conversation, men- 
tioned to me, that he was on the point 
of forwarding you an epistle in the Sy- 
riac language. I availed myself of that 
opportunity to deliver to him the letter 
to your address (above alluded to), to 
be enclosed in it at the same time, and 
am much obliged for the brotherly 
love, that he has done so, and trust to 
God it will reach you in safety. 

1 had written these few lines in the 


to prosecute my course to the Holy 
City of Jerusalem. 

The salutation and prayer of me, 
Abraham, w ith mine own hand. 
Calcutta. 


THE SECOND LETTER TO MAR 
ATHANASIUS. 

March 22, 1826. 

To the honoured among Bishops, 
Mar Athanasius, Metropolitan of the 
Churches of India which follow the 
Syrian confession, my dear Brother in 
the Lord Jesus, Reginald, by Divine 
permission, Bishop of Calcutta, wisheth 
health, peace, and increase of prosperity 
in this world and the world to come. 


Armenian language ; but thinking per- Amen! 

haps none of my nation might happen This second letter I write unto thee, 
to be there, to convey my brotherly my brother beloved in the Lord, to let 
love and greeting to you ; and none of thee know that by God's mercy I have 
my handful nation here understanding reached the country of Madras, whither 
the Syriac language to translate it, I thy letter, which arrived in Calcutta 
have therefore got it transcribed into after my departure thence, hath been 
Lnghsh, a language generally under- sent after me. I was comforted to 
stood all over India; and I hope you learn thy safe arrival and good health 
will find some one of the station to among the Churches of thy people ; yet 
re. id it to \ on, I have much grief and heaviness of 

l have prepared myself to go on heart to hear that the enemy hath 
board an Lgvpti.m vessel, named Alib sown trouble between thee and our 
Kehonam:, towards the Holy Land; brethren Philoxenus and Dionysius, 

*• » »u 1 d it plea-e God to prosper that which in time past had guided and 
die vessel shmdd touch at Allepee (gis governed the Churches of Travancore 
1 am i»i\en to understand), l promise in their desolation, when no tidings 
mvsilf the pleasure to send informa- came from Antioch for many years, 
m.n theme to \ <>u and the brethren of and the people of the Lord (but for 
Church, and to fulfil my heart’s them whom God raised up to feed his 
d' l> or“. flock) had been scattered on the moun- 

om In oilier, the Lord Bishop of Cal- tains as sheep having no shepherd, 
culm, joins me in greeting yon and the Let this, my brother, incline thine 
brethren of the Gospel of Christ. Both heart to show them favour, and may 
J hy Armenian and English ('hurdles the good Spirit of God move them to 
of Calcutta salute your Church. All render thee all worthy honour and 
tl> ‘ brethren of both our Churches obedience, both for thine own sake, 
i t you, and greet ye one another J and his that sent thee ! 
v. ith a holy kiss. May health and lorutife Furthermore, I have spoken coneern- 
life attend your holy ministry ; and thP ning thy business to the Most Excellent 
grace and peace of our Lord Jesus Governor of the English nation which 
Christ, and the love of God, and the is in the city of Madras, who had heard 
Communion of the Holy Ghost, be with divers tilings reported against thee; to 
you all. Amen. whom I said, “ Athanasius is my bro- 

Pray for me, that I may be enabled ther, and, while- Re sojourned in Bom- 
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bay, appeared himself in all things obey. And in the mean time, my bro- 
blameless, and of a truth he brought ther, forasmuch as it hath been said of 
letters with him from the honoured thee, “ he is a violent man, and seeketh 
Father in Christ, the Patriarch of An- to change times and hours f let me 
tioch; perhaps the things are not true pray thee to be patient, if in the days 
which are reported ; why then should of darkness and trouble anything have 
he be sent away from the land ? And been done amiss, awaiting the time 
now, behold, I go southward, even to that thy power shall he strengthened, 
Trichinopoly and Quilon ; it may be and the Lord shall cause all thy wajs 
that I shall reconcile him to his bre- to prosper. Put I speak as unto the 
thren. I pray thee write thus much to wise. Thou knowest that the priests 
the Queen of Travancore and the de- of the high places were not at once cut 
puty that dwelleth in Quilon and the off from Israel; how much less those 
Governor has written as I desired, whom a Bishop hath ordained, though 
Wherefore, my honoured brother, when in the absence and without leave from 
I come into your borders, as, by the Antioch. Likewise, in the days of 
grace of God, I hope in forty days to King David, Zadok and Ahiathar 
come thither, my desire is to be al low>?d were both high priests in tin 1 Taber- 
to be a maker of peace between you, nacle, though the true priest, having 
not as having authority, for I am a Urim and Thummim, was Ahiathar 
stranger in your Church, neither desire son of Ahimilek only ; and thus it 
to rule over any but my own people; may he that the anointing shall broil 
not as having wisdom, for I would thy head, and the government shall he 
gladly learn of you in things pertaining on thy shoulders, and yet the place of 
to the truth, hut as your brother in the honour next to thee may he given to 
Lord, and the servant of the Churches them that kept the flock before thy 
of Christ; and as desiring, like Alor- coining. ( But of these things we may 
decai, to speak peace to all the children discourse together w hen there is opj or* 
of God, and to say unto you that strive tunitv.) And funhci , if :u.\ man ha\e 
together, as 'Moses said unto the Israel- wronged thee, speak t<> m* tin not \ri<h- 
ites, “ Sirs, ye are brethren, why do ye out fear; am l not thy brother? * \ui 
wrong one to another ?’* But my conn- if he bo of my ou n people, a*, f.m as 1 
sel is, that all the Mai pans and (fata nars have power, he shall not go wirhiut 
of the Church, also thou thyself, and correction. Salute the Bishops D«o; \ 
the brethren Philoxenus and Diony- sins and l > hilo\enus m my nann* I 
sius, Should come together to meet me call them Bishops, fnruMim -h as th» y 
in one place, Oven at Cotym, and testify have been so reported mm me hv 
unto me concerning the customs of the divers sure tokens, and 1 inm day 
Church, and all things belonging to the may he found Bishop-* indi ♦ d. ."Mlnle 
same; and that all men may speak the Babban Lna<\ thy f. How tiav'-lUi 
their mind freely and without fear, 1 and mine, whom 1 met in Bom nay. 
will bring with me learned men, who Salute the Malpans and < ’at, mar* Tin 
speak both Arabic and the language of priests, Thomas Ifol-m on and John 
the Malayalim (but who are not of the Doran (concerning whom 1 w rote unto 
number of the priests sent heretofore thee), salute you. Verily John wan 
for the College of Cotym), and i can sick at Madras, wherefore my leimr 
hear both what is said, and what thou was not hastened on. N<*\ ertlmles-, he 
desirest to speak unto me iri secret; is now restored, by God's blessing, and 
and whereas there are some which say J is with me ou my journey 
that Philoxenus is no Bishop, and soma|H| The A buna Mar Simeon, th»* Anno- 
which say that he was consecrated byi ^niari, who was with us at Bombay, and 
laying on of hands and the Holy Ghost, who has been now again with me u> 
even as thou wert, this thing may he Madras, salutes you. Grace and peace 
inquired of at the mouth of many wit- be with you all, from God and our 
nesses, and the will of the Church be Lord Jesus ! 

made known whom they choose to If thou hast anything to write, let 
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thy letter be sent unto me, in the city 
of Palamcottah. 

Written in the land of Coromandel, 
nigh unto the city of Alumbura. 
(Signed) Reginald, Bishop. 


LETTER TO MAR PIIILOXENUS. 

Srnt March 27, 1*26. 

To the honoured among Bishops, Phi- 
loxenus, raised up of Coil to be a guide 
and shepherd to the Churches of India 
which hold the Syrian confession, Re- 
ginald, by Divine permission, Bishop of 
Calcutta, wisheth health, grace,* and 
much prosperity from Gou and our 
Lord Jesus. 

I have heard from many witnesses, 
my brother beloved in the Lord, of the 
works which thou hast wrought, and 
th\ deep tribulation, and thy labour of 
love which hath been shown towards 
the Church of Christ among the Ma- 
lay, dims at a time when no tidings 
came from tin* Church which is at An- 
tioch, and there were many dangers 
and much sorrow without and within, 
on the right hand and on the left, from 
i he idolatrous people and the false 
brethren. Likewise how thou hast 
made choice of a wise and holy man, 
i \en the brother Dionysius, to judge 
t he people in thy room, and to teach 
them the pure and certain doctrine of 
the Lord, and that thou hast sealed him 
to the work bv the laying on of hands, 
to the intent that the grace which was 
Liven thee might not perish, but that, 
after thy oeceaM , a witness of the 
truth might not be wanting in Israel, 
ii nt i ! tlie time’ that the Lord of the 
vineyard shall return to reckon with 
his servants. 

Which thing also was made known 
to the blessed Father in God, Thomas 
Middleton, who, before my weakness 
came hither, was Bishop of Calcutta 
and the Churches of the English in In- 
dia, who beheld also your order and the 
grace* of God which was among you, 
and was glad, and spake thereof unto 
all tin* chief of our nation. Insomuch 
that in the land of Feringistan, which 
is Chittim, and Ashkenaz, and Comer, 


the glory of the Lord was made known, 
not there only, but in Britain also, which 
is our own land; where the blessed 
Apostle Paul, after he had been in 
Spain, in times past preached the Gos- 
pel, even as the Apostle Thomas did 
with you, whose memory is at this day 
blessed among the Churches of India. 

For which cause also, the holy Father 
in Christ, the Patriarch of Antioch, 
having heard of your love and the truth 
and patience of your brethren, sent our 
brother Athanasius to carry his letters 
to you, and to testify unto you all the 
things which were in his heart as a 
faithful Bishop and Evangelist; at 
whose coming, when I heard the same 
in Bombay, my heart greatly rejoiced, 
hoping that, by communication with 
him, yourself and your flock might be 
the more established in faith, and that 
love might increase more exceedingly 
with all knowledge. Whence then is 
it, my brethren, that there are wars 
and envyings among you ? God is a 
God of peace, not of division ; a God 
of order, not of disorder ; and by all 
these things the name of Christ is blas- 
phemed among the Gentile, and the 
souls of many shall be turned into 
perilous heresies; such as are taught 
by the priests of the Bishop of Rome, 
which are in Cranganore and Verapoli, 
from whom, in time past, great sorrow 
hath arisen to this people. Let me 
entreat you, then, my brethren, on 
Christ's behalf, that you be reconciled 
one to another, in honour preferring 
one another, and each desirous to take 
the lowest room, to the end that ye 
may reap an exceeding weight of glory 
hereafter. And forasmuch as the 
people are divided, and this man is of 
Philoxenus, and that folio weth after 
Athanasius, my counsel is that the 
multitude must needs come together, 
and that the priests of the order of 
Aaron and the holy Levites, which are 
the deacons, be called into one place to 
t declare openly, according to the know- 
ledge given unto them, what hath been 
tiie custom of your fathers, and whom 
they will obey as their Bishop and 
faithful shepherd. Like as it is writ- 
ten, “ if thou li&st anything against thy 
brother, tell it uato the Church, and be 

T 2 
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that will not hear the Chureh, let him 
be unto thee as a heathen man and a 
publican.” At which time, I also, if 
it seemeth good unto your discretion, 
will be present with you in Cotym, not 
as a ruler, for I am a stranger among 
you, nor as a judge, for who am I that 
I should judge any but mine own peo- 
ple? but as a brother in Christ, and a 
faithful witness of that which shall be 
determined, and who may plead the 
cause of your nation with the Queen of 
Travancore, and with the ipost excel- 
lent Governor whom the King of Eng-, 
land hath set over his cities in India. 
And forasmuch as it is slanderously 
reported of thee that thou art no Bishop 
indeed, let this thing be also inquired 
into at the mouth of two or three wit- 
nesses, and let not thy heart be troubled 
in that I have known our brother Atha- 
nasius in Bombay ; for 1 have purposed, 
by God’s grace, to know no man after 
the flesh, but to walk in these things 
according to the will of God, and tie* 
tradition of the Churches, and to speak 
peace, if it may be so, to both of you 
(are ye not both brothers?), and to 
acknowledge him, if difference must 
be made, whom your people shall freely 
choose to rule over them; and within 
forty days I trust to be strengthened to 
come unto you. 

Brethren, pray for me ! Salute our 
brother, Bishop Dionysius, in my name, 
salute the brethren which are with you, 
the Malpans, Catanars, and deacons, 
with all others of the Church. Salute 
our brother Athanasius. God grant 
that ye may be at unity with each 
other. The brethren which are with 
me, even Thbmas Robinson (which was 
in time past known unto the Bishop 
Dionysius) and John Doran, salute 
you. 

Grace, mercy, and peace bo with 
you and in the Israel of God ! Amen. 


COPY OF A LETTER FROM THE REV, 
THOMAS ROBINSON TO MAR IONA 
TIUS GEORGIUS, PATRIARCH OF AN- 
TIOCH. 

1820. 

The presbyter, Thomas Robinson, 
Ramban to the blessed Mar Reginald, 


Bishop of the English Churches in In- 
dia, sendeth greeting and reverence. 

I am not worthy to write unto thy 
Eminence, forasmuch as thy order in 
the Church of our Lord Jesus is the 
highest, and mine the most humble ; 
yet since God hath thought me worthy 
to serve his honoured and blessed ser- 
vant, Mar Reginald, the Bishop of our 
Chureh in India, I pray thee to receive 
my w ords as the Words of him who was 
my master and my brother. The rather 
is "it my duty to write to thee, because 
there were many tilings w hich were in 
his heart to say unto thee, and he was 
meditating a letter of peace to thee at 
the very time when the Great Master 
of all, the Chief Shepherd, called him 
to his eternal reward. With thy per- 
mission, therefore, 1 will relate to thy 
wisdom what tilings he had already 
doue towards thy Churches in India, 
and what was farther in his miml to 
<lo. It is not unknown to thee, most 
reverend Father, from the information 
of the reverend Legate and Metrojxdi- 
tan of thy Churches in Malabar, Mar 
Athanasius, that ho met our dieted 
father, Mar Reginald, at Bombay m>ou 
after Pentecost, in the last near ; 1 s J '» , 
and, as one bishop with another, par- 
took of the holy mysteries with lorn at 
the altar of the English Chureh dedi- 
cated to St. Thomas in that eit\ Mar 
Reginald showed great a tbs tir.m Mai 
Athanasius in return for las lore t«. 
him, and gave him letters to *- '.“let 
persons of distinction among the i nn 
ILsli in this eoimtn, commending him 
to them as Metropolitan and Supremo 
Bishop of the Syrian Churches in India 
After that time he saw his lace >-<• 
more, but he always remembered the 
brotherly intercourse lhat wa^ hetwo* i. 
them; and when lie wrote an aereunt 
of his diocese to the Most Rereivnd 
and Excellent Mar Carolus, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and Metropolitan of ah 
the Churches of the English nation, he 
made mention therein of Mar Athana- 
sius, and his mission from your Enn 
nence, and how, by his means, an end 
would be put to the irregularities that 
had heretofore prevailed in the Chureh 
of the Apostle Thomas at Malabar 
Also, when an English priest, Johannes 
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Doran by name, came to him at Cal- 
cutta five mouths after, desiring to pro- 
ceed to Malabar, our blessed Father 
gave him a letter to Mar Athanasius, 
requesting him to allow him permis- 
sion to reside among his people, and to 
receive him as a son for his own sake. 
This letter I have now at length the 
satisfaction of sending to the care of 
your Eminency, and 1 will now relate 
from what cause, and in what manner, 
it was most unfortunately detained so 
long from the hands of Mar Athanasius, 
for our blessed Father most earnestly 
desired it should l>e delivered without 
delay, since it would, in all probability, 
have prevented his departure from the 
country, and healed the disorders and 
schisms that now so wretchedly divide 
your Church in India. 

When the prie>t, Johannes Doran, 
had gone from Calcutta to Madras, ou 
his way to the country of Malabar, he 
heard, for the first time, that there 
were dissensions between the Indian 
Bishops and the Metropolitan from 
Antioch, and, being a stranger, he was 
ad\ised b\ some persons that lie should 
avoid taking any part in such contro- 
versies, even Mich as might seem just 
to him. Therefore, and on account of 
his health, he remained at Madras for 
two months, till the end of the month 
nf February in this year, when Mar 
hYgimdd arrived there on his visitation 
to the southern part of his diocese. It 
him great grief to find that Jo- 
hannes hail delayed his progress, al- 
though he )rad given him letters to 
Mar Athanasius, as the head of those 
Churches, in which also he had in- 
cluded another letter written hy Abra- 
him A buna, a legate from the Armenian 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, to Mar Athana- 
sius As soon as he obtained these 
letters again from the hands of Jo- 
hannes, on the dth day of March, he 
s.*nt them to Travancore, to be de- 
livered into the Metropolitan's hands. 
He also sent answers to letters he had 
received from that land, in which he 
exhorted all who were subject to his 
authority, to reverence the anient 
canons and usages of the Syrian Church, 
and to know him as the rightful head 
and Metropolitan of the faithful In- 


dians in Malabar, who had been 
received as such agreeable to your 
Eminency's letters, in a general con- 
vocation of the Church summoned at 
Cotym on December 29th, 1825, by the 
Bishop Mar Phiioxenus. He also 
expressly and earnestly desired all 
these his children not to interpose the 
authority of the heathen government 
in Travancore, as defining anything in 
the affairs of the Church, but to suffer 
all things to continue as they were 
from the old time, even since the hea- 
then princes gave the Syrian Churches 
of Malabar independent privileges, the 
]>eople choosing their ecclesiastical go- 
vernors according to the rites and 
usages which they held from the day 
of the blessed Apostle St. Thomas to 
this time, the government allowing 
their elections, and receiving those they 
elected, while they thus rendered to 
Ca k sar the things which were Ctesar’s, 
and to God the things which were 
God’s. And forasmuch as it had been 
reported to Mar Reginald, that Mar 
Athanasius had acted violently in the 
Church, depriving those that had been 
formerly accounted bishops, and de- 
spising the authority of the rulers of 
the land, our blessed Father was very 
careful to inquire into this matter, that 
lie might represent it truly to all the 
deputies of the governors of the Eng- 
lish in that land. In the mean time, 
the letter of Mar Athanasius to him, 
written one month before, which 
had been ignorantly sent to Calcutta, 
was given to him at Madras, and to this 
letter he sent an answer in the Syriac 
language on the 22nd of March, which 
also I now enclose to your Eminency, 
wherein he assured him of his unaltered 
friendship, exhorted him to mildness 
and forl>earance till he should come, 
and, with his permission and good-will, 
mediate between him and those in Tra- 
r ancore who supported the Indian Bi- 
shops, assuring him also that he would 
not leave unpunished those who be- 
haved unjustly or unkindly to him in 
any way. And Mar Reginald acted 
even as he had wrote, and he obtained 
a promise from the excellent Governor 
of the English at Madras, that he would 
confirm whatever appointment he 
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thought good respecting the peace o 
the Church in Malabar. And youi 
Excellency will see, by his letters tc 
both sides, that he intended that Mai 
Athanasius should be acknowledged as 
Metropolitan by all those who hac 
power, and that the Indian Bishops, 
when it should be seen they were truly 
such, should receive honour and main 
tenance as his suffragans. 

In this belief and intention he wrote 
also a letter of friendship and brotherly 
love to Mar Philoxenus, as one Bishop 
to another, exhorting him to receive 
Athanasius, as sent by your Eminency, 
to rule them. I send a copy of that 
letter to your Eminency. I beg your 
Eminences wise and careful attention 
to this account, and of the truth of it 
I myself am witness, for I wrote with 
my own hand the two letters to Mar 
Athanasius, and have been near to our 
blessed father as his Ramban and Se- 
cretary during all these transactions. 
Your wisdom will judge from this, with 
what grief and surprise Mar Reginald 
heard the events that took place at 
the same time at Travancore. These 
events there is no need that I relate, as 
your Eminency has heard them clearly 
from Mar Athanasius himself ; but the 
thing which gives most grief to the 
hearts of all who love the memory and 
rejoiced in the plans of our late blessed 
Father in Christ, is that his two letters 
to Mar Athanasius were not received. 
The first letter which, as I have men- 
tioned, was sent on the 4th of March, 
must have arrived at Travancore either 
on the same day Mar Athanasius was 
arrested by the Divan, and banished 
the country , or at least the day after ; 
yet the letter was not sent after him to 
Cochin, where he remained many days. 
Nor was it told to Mar Reginald that 
his letter had not been delivered till 
many days after it had arrived at Tra- 
vancore, and this news not coming to 
the Bishop till after Easter at Tanjore, 
no remedy wasfoyndfor the evil, much 
less was the second letter delivered, 
which was written, as I have mentioned, 
twenty days later than the other. But 
as soon as Mar Reginald heard, as 
he did in the Passion week, that the 
Metropolitan had been arrested by 


order of the heathen Government, he 
immediately wrote a letter to the Bri- 
tish Deputy in Travancore, Colonel 
Newall, who was then living at some 
distance in the mountains of the north. 
In that letter he supplicated him to 
stop all these proceedings against Mar 
Athanasius, to wait for his coming be* 
fore he listened to any accusation 
against the person bearing the cominis* 
sion of your Eminency, and recognized 
in that character, as he had no doubt he 
soon would be by all of the faithful in 
Malabar. He reminded him moreover 
how infamous it would be to the Eng- 
lish nation, if we should admit, in any 
degree, the accursed practices which 
we all condemn in the disciples of the 
corrupt Church of Rome, in their con- 
duct towards the Legates from Syria, 
who came to the ancient Churches, 
which Divine Providence had now 
placed under our civ i 1 government and 
protection. Our blessed Father Mar 
Reginald lived not long after the writ- 
ng of that excellent letter. It w;is his 
nind to ha\e followed it up by a letter 
to your Eminent'), and b\ nfher tiers 
calculated to ensure the peace of \mir 
Church at Malabar, when it ph*;»*i*d ins 
heavenly Father to call him to him^ It* 
The letter was, however. nr* n»*d ny 
Colonel Newall, w ho immediately 
inters to the Dnan <d Tiawu:c.»n*, U) 
;tay all farther proceeding* rip.umf 
►Iar Athanasius, and t<» autluui/e his 
eturn to the country. Th.it b ff« r dr- 
iving after the death of Mar K<*pma!d 
ras opened and read b\ tie. But, 
las! the new-, had already united 
rum Travancore, that Mai VdmiiuMu- 
ad already sailed from Cochin. ro.d 
nisequently that these order*, o* tb** 

» cm dent came too late. It would ill 
>ecoine me, most reve rend Fade** v in 
btrude any counsel of mine upon your 
‘liTiinency, in an affair w here the praro 
f your Church is so nearly concerned., 
•ufler me, however, to give yon w hat 
re not mine, but the ideas of my 
onoured Father in the Lord, whoso 
nearest wish after the prosperity of his 
)wd children, and the extension of the 
Go^el of the Lord by their means, w as 
o preserve the integrity of the Church 
objected to your Eminency’s rule i u 
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tbe land of Malabar. Jt appeared, then 
to Mar Reginald, from ver\ strict and 
accurate inquiries made into the truth 
of the circumstances, not only from 
those resident in Cotym, but from 
others also, that when the last Prelates 
(on whom be the peace of God) came 
from Syria to Malabar, Mar Gregorius 
of Jerusalem, Mar Basilius Maphiran, 
and Mar Johannes, they encountered 
the like opposition from the ambition 
of the Indian Bishop Mar Thona and 
his nephew, that Mar Athanasius has 
to encounter from the ignorance and 
prejudice of those opposed to him. 
Nevertheless, as disciples of Him who 
was lowly and meek in heart, and who, 
by Ilis own mouth and that of Ilis holy 
Apostles, has taught us not to render 
evil for evil, but to overcome evil with 
good, they, after more than eighteen 
years* quarrelling, procured the younger 
Indian Bishop to be submissive to their 
■"ill, and (Mar Basilius bein'* dead) 
Mar Gregorius consecrated Inin and 
honoured him with the title of Metro- 
politan, In the name of Dionysius. All 
this is not unknown to jour Kminencj, 
but beside* this if is aNo true that 
th»To w as ;i \oung Indian priest, who, 
during a!i thcM* troubles and conten- 
tion'', bad lemaiued faithful to the just 
e'tUM' of the Syrian Prelates from 
'Vntioeh. Him. therefore, during those 
T, “ul‘lcs. Mar Basilius bad consecrated 
J crimp, by the name of ( ’vrilliis. And 
t! "aid a l*o, though with what truth 
1 Know nof certainly, that when Mar 
kii oirius bad given the title of Me- 
bojKtJuun to Dionysius, and when Mar 
D»on\ sins afterwards refused to give 
nun the maintenance hi* agreed to give. 
Mien Mar ( iregoriiis ga\e the saint* title 
o' Mt tmpohtan to the aforesaid Cyril- 
b*', However this may be as to bis 
'hgnity of Metropolitan, or whatever 
light this may have conferred upon 
him, it is flie confession of all in Mala- 
bar, of every party, that ho was truly a 
Bishop by the consecration of Mar 
Basilius. That Cyrillus, ns is suffi- 
cient iv attested, consecrated another 
priest, before his death, A.l>. 1805, by 
the name of Pliiloxenus, who again, in 
lrtJ2, consecrated in the same manner 
him who now lives, and is called Mar 


Pliiloxenus. Now, though the title of 
Metropolitan is wrongly assumed by 
that Prelate, and the others -whom he 
has consecrated, and ignorantly allowed 
them by the heathen governors of the 
land, it will not be doubtful to your 
Eminency that they are real Bishops, 
though there were not the number of 
prelates present at the consecration 
which the Holy Canons ordinarily re- 
quire. But in a barbarous land, where 
Bishops are very few, where inter- 
course with the see of Antioch was 
interrupted and difficult, it may seem 
perhaps to your Eminency, as it did to 
Mar Reginald, that it were better for a 
Bishop before his death to provide suc- 
cessors for himself, provided the real 
form of ordination be duly observed, 
than that the Church should be left 
entirely destitute of Bishops. More 
especially when at the demise of the 
true Metropolitan, * more than twelve 
years ago, there was no provision for 
the continuance of lawful pastors among 
the people of Malabar, unless the other 
successions from Mar Basilius were 
admitted as true, which continued from 
Cyrillus to those who are nowin Mala- 
bar. It was therefore in our blessed 
Father’s mind to entreat your Emi- 
nency, and also his right reverend bro- 
ther Mar Athanasius, to lav aside all 
prejudices from the reports of ambitious 
men in India, who often decry in their 
brethren those things which they only 
desire for themselves, and that you 
would consult in these matters what is 
conducive to the peace, security, and 
welfare of the Church, not indeed 
iving place, even for an hour, to those 
prejudiced or wicked brethren who 
pretend to set up the right of the heathen 
magistrates to name Church Gover- 
nors, against that of the see of Antioch, 
but not denying even to the gainsaying 
and the prejudiced, that character 
which'is allowed them by the nation, 
if it should appear on due examination 
and trial by the faithful, the priests, 
and doctors of Malabar, that the cha- 
racter of Bishop does of right belong 
to them. By these mild means, and 
bv inviting a fair and impartial trial of 
all doubtful matters, the peace and 
yrder of the Church will be best pro 
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moted. Our brethren and fathers of 
the English Church all look 'with the 
greatest interest and affection on the 
state of the Church of the Apostle St. 
Thomas in Malabar ; all desire earnestly 
to see it* in peace and prosperity, and 
its connexion with Syria unimpaired, 
and they all will hear with sorrow of 
the violent removal of your Legate 
from this country. I am now engaged, 
as is my bounden duty, in giving an 
account of these transactions, with the 
whole of the wishes of our blessed Fa- 
ther concerning them, to our venerable 
Father and Lord Mar Carolus, Primate 
of England. 

Sec. See. See. 

Thomas Robinson, 

Priest and Ram ban of Mar Reginald 
the blessed. 


EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER TO THE 
REV. WILLIAM ROY, SECRETARY TO 
THE MADRAS DIOCESAN COMMITTEE 
OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROPA- 
GATION OF THE GOSPEL. 

Tanjore, Oct. 19, 182 r,. 
• * * * 

Our dear Father, the late revered 
Bishop Heber, arrived here early on 
the 25th of March, and on the day fol- 
lowing, which was Faster Sunday, he 
preached at the Mission Church in tin* 
Little Fort a most impressive sermon 
on Rev, i. 18 : “1 am he that liveth 
and was dead, arid behold I am alive 


affected by it, after Divine service they 
unanimously prayed his lordship to 
grant them a copy of the same ; most 
condescendingly he told them that he 
would send them a copy of it with 
some alterations, that they might be 
able to understand it better. We 
greatly lament that this kind promise 
cannot now be accomplished ! 

After Divine service, his lordship 
also signified his intention of seeing 
the Tamu 1 congregation in the even- 
ing, and appointed the day following 
for the Confirmation of the English 
and Tamul young people who were 
presented to him after church. In 
the evening Divine service was pci - 
formed in Tamul at the Mission 
Church in the Little Fort. It com- 
menced at lialf-past six. The church 
was illuminated by the kindness of our 
resident. Captain Fyfe. The Liturgy 
was read by the Rev. Mr. Bahrenhniek. 
and Nullutambi, native priest*. The 
Rev. Dr. Ocminercr preached mi St. 
John xi. Uo. After the eoneluMon of 
the sermon, his ionKhip pronounced 
the blessing in Tamil 1 fmm the alter. 
cornet (uui distinrt , to the gnat -an 
prise and joy of the whole natiw con- 
gregation. 

On Easter Monday in tie* forenoon, 
after tin* reading of the scr\ice. nudvi 
young persons of the Hnglv-h, andblty 
of the native congregation, wtte coo* 
firmed by his lordsinp the Joiner r: 
the English, and the iathv in Mn T„ ■ 
mill language. Tie* corr^'Gn--*- wub 
wiiich his lordship pronounc'd > vu 
word in Tamul was not nun ui.ktn - 


for evermore.’* The powerful truths 
that proved the glory of the Saviour, and 
the most effecting argument to pre- 
vail on every one to trust in Him, and 
to love and honour Him, made a deep 
impression on the hearts of the hear- 
ers. His lordship then administered 
the Holy Sacrament to thirty persons 
of the English, and fifty-seven of the 
Tamul congregation. A great part of 
our native congregation, who under- 
stood English, attended the Divine ser- 
vice, and although they could not have 
understood every particular of the 
learned yet very awakening sermon of 
his lordship’s, being, however, much 


hut will he always ivmemheied by "in 
native Christians as a ptoof <«! ti,. 
Apostolic .spirit which was in him, i 
proof of his fervent /<*ni and heaewt 
lent disposition to promote the eimr.d 
welfare, not only of Europeans, but 
also of the poor natives. 

In the evening, after the sermon, 
his lordship delivered it most athvinip 
address from the altat, to the ini.vdnn* 
aries and the native priests who w* re- 
present, animating them to zeal and 
diligence in the discharge of their im- 
portant work, under all trials and dill?* 
culties, according to the example of 
the holy Apostle and of Schwartz, the 
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founder of this and of the Trichi no- 
poly Mission. The address was deli- 
vered near the remains of the venerable 
Schwartz, and thereby rendered more 
affecting to every one present. It was 
delivered extempore. It seems his 
lordsnip had no thought of delivering 
this address when he entered the 
chapel, and the thought struck him 
only at the sight of the number of mis- 
sionaries and native priests whom he 
saw before him. Although it was de- 
livered w'ith remarkable plainness, yet 
every word of it came with power, and 
went through the heart. Oh how glad 
would l be if I had a copy of that ex- 
cellent address! May a merciful God 
help us by his Holy .Spirit, that w r e 
may always remember and do what 
lias been told us bv our dear Father ! 

On the three following days his 
lordship spent a great part of the fore- 
noon and afternoon in inquiring into 
tiie various concerns of the Tanjore 
and Tmnevelly Missions, gave neces- 
sary directions to the missionaries to he 
observed b\ them for the good of those 
missions, and hud the kindness to sig- 
nify ro them those* directions in a letter 
written with his own hand, on Friday 
tin* 31st ot March, tin* day he- left 
Tanjore for Trichinopoly. Petitions 
wore also presented to his lordship by 
name priests, catechists, and poor. lit* 
received them with grt.it eomlescen 
con, granted the relief solicited for, 
and promised t«> do what could not 
)uac hem done immediately. Two of 
the native teachers at this place wore 
presented to his lordship as tit subjects 
f»r being ordained, and were approved 
of by him. 

The Kev, ( i. Spersohrieider, who had 
b'*en lately on a visit to the mission at 
Trichinopoly, having made mention, 
among other particulars, about eleveu 
young peoph 1 there who wished 'to be 
confirmed, l set out for that place, in 
order to present them to his lordship 
for Confirmation, and arrived on the 
2nd of April w ith the Kev. Mr. Sehrey- 
vogel. We attended Divine service at 
St. John's, and had the happiness of 
hearing another very impressive ser- 
mon preached by his lordship on 1 
John v. 6, 7, 8. His lordship then let 


me know, by his chaplain, that as the 
English and Tamul Confirmations could 
not conveniently be performed • at the 
same time, he was purposed to con- 
firm the young people of the Tamul 
congregation early the following 
morning at the Mission Church in the 
Fort. In the evening his lordship 
confirmed about seventy persons of St. 
John's Parish, and delivered afterwards 
from the pulpit a most affectionate ad- 
dress to the young people in particular 
who were confirmed, to be faithful to 
their sacred engagements, and to watch- 
fulness and prayer. 

Agreeably to his lordship's desire, 
the Tamul congregation assembled very 
early on Monday morning, the 3rd of 
April, at the Mission Church in the Fort. 
Ilis lordship arrived at sunrise, and after 
the reading of usual prayers, he con- 
firmed in Tamul eleven young persons 
of the Trichinopoly Mission. The 
service w as solemn and affecting, and 
I sincerely hope that every one of those 
\s ho were confirmed by the hands of 
our late dear Father, were deeply im- 
pressed with a lively sense of the so- 
lemn act performed by them. The 
service was concluded by the blessing 
pronounced by bis lordship in Tamul. 

After service his lordship took a 
view of the Mission Church, and ex- 
| pressed his regret at the decayed state 
it was in, and the distress of the mis- 
sion, adding that, after deliberation, he 
would communicate* his thoughts for 
♦he repair of the church, and the good 
of the Trichinopoly Mission ; he also 
took a view of the English and Tamul 
schools, and the missionary's house, 
which are all built near the church. 

A great part of the Tamul congrega- 
tion being still present, his lordship 
exhorted them to l>e Christians not 
only in name but in reality, to shine as 
lights before the heathen among whom 
they lived. He promised to send them 
soon a missionary, and wished that God 
would pour down his blessings upon 
them. He then very kindly took leave 
of n»e, and returned to the house of 
Mr. Bird, circuit judge. Little did I 
think that that was the last farewell — 
and never to see him again in this 
world ! 
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Three hours had hardly elapsed 
since his lordship left the church, 
when a rumour was spread in the Fort 
that his lordship had been taken dead 
out of the bath in which he went after 
his return from the Fort. The first 
notice was brought to me by one of the 
catechists, who came running out of 
breath, and delivered the mournful 
news with bitter cries and lamentations. 
I could give no credit to the melan- 
choly report, till it was confirmed by 
a note from the Rev. Mr. Wright, 
which informed me that our dear Fa- 
ther was no more an inhabitant of this 
world. 

In the afternoon I called on Mr. Ro- 
binson ; we shed our tears over the 
smiling countenance of our late dear 
departed Father, and comforted our- 
selves with the thoughts of a better 
world, where there will be no sorrow, 
and where all tears will be wiped away. 
It is mournful, indeed, to reflect upon 
the sudden and abrupt manner in w hich 
our dear Father was removed from our 
eyes, when we were admiring the 
grace of God that appeared in him. 
To himself, however, death was gain. 
He died like a good servant of his 
Lord, who found him engaged in his 
proper work. Rut our loss by his de- 
parture seems irreparable. We have 


lost a Father, and this is a loss which 
God can alone make up. May He 
graciously grant that we may not he 
wholly disappointed! 

Early the following morning I at- 
tended the funeral of our late reverend 
Father, which was conducted with all 
the honours due to his blessed remains. 
It was a mournful and afflicting scene, 
indeed, which I have not witnessed 
since the death of the venerable 
Schwartz. 

On the Oth of April I preached to 
the Tar ill congregation, and exhorted 
the Christians to consider the late 
mournful event as a warning from God 
to repent, and to show their gratitude 
to God by a holy life. After the Ta- 
mul service 1 attended Divine service 
at St. John’s, and heard the excellent 
sermon preached by the Rev. T. Ro- 
binson, in memory of our late Father. 
It impressed on our minds not only 
that esteem and veneration due the 
memory of our late Moved EKhop. but 
awakened us also to endeavour tli.it w< 
may be approved nf lie* Loid win a la 
shall be pleased tu call us away. 

I am. w ith great r« -p et, 

1 vi rend ^ i r. 

Yom \ei \ oR-dieui hand a 

J. C K‘>lt UJOI t. 
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A. 

ABRAHAM, MAR, ii. 257—259. 

Abdullah made Jemautdar, i. 65; makes 
pannels for mules, 261. 

Abdul Mussed), a convert, ii. 9 ; 
dained, 10; his death, ib. 

Abel, I)r., i. 60. 

Ablution, i. 32. 

A boo town, ii. 57. 

Acbar, tomb of, ii. 8; his palace,' 9; 
makes pilgrimage ft) Ajmere, 19. 

Aeland, Sir Thomas Dyke, i. 201. 

A flam, Mr. John, i. 260 ; meets the 
Hi, shop, 272; his character, ii. 223. 

Adam’s Peak, ii. 161 ; tradition, ib. 

Adausouia tree, i. At). 

Adau hit courts, ii, 10 7 ; at Kairah, 111; 
besieged, ib. 

Aldington, Mr., Hen. ires, i. 1<>1. 

Adlington, Mr., Catechist, ii. 2 7)7. 

Agra, judge </f, sends escort, u. 5 ; ruins 
of 9 ; court of’ justice, ib. 

A jmere tow n, ii. IS. 

Allahabad, i. 187; nick -name, ib. ; 
buildings lss^ 1^9; confirmation, ib, 

A f 1 'gat ins, i.3.) ; again, 121.136; again, 
b 167. 

\..nd«*r. Colonel, i. 173; ibives f he 
H'stiop I.* a f.. mb, 1 76 , compares 
“Uiuaifl uuuksof fit v i >1 ion, ib. ; le(- 
6 i t .i 213. 

\!U pmi i d 1 a * m k , i. 32. 

V I v j 1 1 * i ah c.it\, leasujis for visiting, i. 

2 1 > , pirji.ii at inns (or journey to, 260 ; 
.tpproai h to, 370 ; dcseription of, 272; 
Div me ser . ire, ib ; fort, 273; hopes 
re-petting missinnat ies, ii. 217. 

A mheia village, ii. 7 1. 

V mbiuiigodde, bungalow, ii. 150 ; again, 

I 69. 

Am bow let* village, ii. 132. 

Ameer Khan, his eharacter, it. 23 ; again, 
26 . horrors inflicted by, 28; oilers to 
im.ide Jyepoor, 38; turns Saint, 61. 

Amherst, Lord, inf induction to, i. 31 ; 
h.s hotel to the King of Onde, 212 ; 
visits the Emperor of Delhi, 310; 
anxious for peace, ii. 199. 


Amherst, Lady, kindness of, ii. 213. 
Amroah town, i. 290. 

Amrut Row, i. 163; inquiries concern* 
ing Christianity, 171 
Anass river, ii. 84. 

Animal food not forbidden to Hindoos, 

i. 23. 

Anson, Mr. and Mrs., i. 145. 

Ant-hills, i. 116. 

Antioch, patriarch of, ii. 262. 

Anund Musseeh, i. 195, 298. 

Ape, sacred, i. 1 10. 

Aqueduct at Delhi, i. 301. 

Arab ships, i. 23, 32; brig shipwrecked, 

ii. 143. 

Architecture, Oriental, ii. 220; of pa- 
laces, ib. ; antiquities of, 231 ; modern, 
231,232. 

Ariosto, ii. 719. 

Armenians in Dacca, i. 92; visit of arch- 
bishop, 99; in Madras, ii. 176. 

Ass from Cape of Good Hope, i. 35 ; 

from Cutch, ii. 131. 

Assam, custom in, ii. 29. 

Athanass, Mr., a Greek, follows the 
Hishop, ii. 52. 

Athanasius, Mar, ii. 259. 

Ava, King of, ii. 198 ; his demands, ib. ; 
war with, 199. 

Avdal, Mr., Armenian, ii. 257. 
Aurmigzebe, mosque of, i. 168. 

A zee m Khan, visit to Prince, ii. 176. 

B. 

Babington, Mr. C. R., ii. 143. 

Balloon alarms sentry, ii. 85; anecdote 
of in Ceylon, 1G2. 

Bahoos, houses of, i. 31. 

Baddagame, ii. 149; again, 169; con- 
firmation, 170; departure from, ib. ; 
account of, 245. 

Baghee-fish described, i. 181. 

BalmT, people of, i. 124; ugly country, 
ii. 215 ; differs from the Dooab, ib. 
Bahrenhruck, Rev. Mr., Tanjore, ii. 280* 
Baillie, Mr. Evan Hamilton, Tannah, ii. 
144. 

Baker, Rev. Henry, ii. 271. 

Bali, city of the great, ii, 178, 
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Bamboos, best in a dry soil, i. 122. 

Bandur&indree town, ii. 46. 

Batik es, Mr. W. J., i. 213. 

Bankipoor, i. 140 ; opium warehouses, 
ib. 

Banks of the river Mattacolly falling, i. 
82. 

Ban swarm, Raja of, ii. 70 ; palace of, 
78 ; Rawul calls on the Bishop, 79; 
description, ib. ; exchange of presents, 
ib. 

Banyan-tree, ii. 93 ; one on the Nerbud- 
da, 121. 

Baptist missionaries, i. 48; minister at 
Dacca, 93 ; at Monghyr, 135 ; again, 
ii. 208. 

Bareilly town, i. 213; professional du- 
ties, ib. ; female convert, ib. 

Barley, threshing, i. 136 ; reaping, ii. 88. 

Barnes, Sir Edward, i. 61 ; ii. 151 ; din- 
ner with, ib. ; lends his horses, 152; 
makes new roads, 159, 160 ; and tun- 
nel, 165. 

Barnes, Lady, kindness from, ii. 169; 
again, 241. 

Barnes, Archdeacon, meets the Bishop, 
ii. 95 ; accompanies him, 103 ; to 
Poonah, 135 ; proposes to resign, 207 ; 
character, 247. 

Baroda, inarch towards, ii. 96 ; Guicwar 
of, meets the Bishop, 97 ; his charac- 
ter, 98, 99 ; Bishop visits him, 99, 
100; visit returned, 102; town and 
residency, 97 ; church, 98; escort in- 
creased, 103. 

Barrackpoor, i. 33, 31 ; again, 43; again, 
ii. 183 ; mutiny at, 210. 

Barreah, Raja of, sends kamdar and 
guides, ii. 89 ; visits the Bishop, 90 ; 
presents a horse, 91 ; town, ib. 
mine, ib/; misery, 92 ; superstition of 
inhabitants, ib. 

Basse in,* pass by, ii. 121 ; ruins, 128 ; 
again, 130. 

Bats, large, i. 25 ; vampire, 37, 49 ; hats, 
ii. 193. 

Bayaderes, Ii. 180. 

Bayley, Mr. C., Ghazeepoor, i. 151 

Bears, Bengalee, i. 35 ; Sincapoor, ib. ; 
in Himalaya, 271 ; in Ceylon, ii, 
166, 167. 

Bearers desert, ii. 41 ; one missing, 8i ; 
noise they make, 136. 

Beemthal, i. 262; excursion to lake, ib. 

Beggars, ' i. 79; few in Bengal, ib. ; 
mode of begging, 73, 85 ; blind, 107 ; 


caste of, 116; distribution of money 
to, 218. 

Begumabad, i. 299. 

Begum Sumroo, history of, i. 297, 
298 ; writes to the Bishop, 299. 

Begum of Delhi, presents from, i. 309. 

Belagary village, i. 285. 

Belgaram, i. 230. 

Bell, Mr., Moradabad, ii. 17. 

Belt of Death, i. 245. 

Benares, Raja of, visit from, i. 171. 

Benares town, i. 162; sacred hulls, ib. ; 
monkeys and beggars, ib. ; Baboo's 
house, 163; pagoda, 161 ; population, 
166 ; not many converts at, 171 ; re- 
ligious tumults, 166, 167, 183; house- 
tax, l s 5; “ dhurna,'’ 1^5, 180; ]*o- 
pulaiity of governors, 187; stables 
blown down, ii. 205 ; proposal to live 
at, 219. 

Benderlec, Pun Solomon Dias, his in- 
genuity, ii. 158. 

Bengal, timid character of the nal!\o», ». 
52; not p.irt of Hindustan, 117; thg 
ih. ; cultivation of land, u. Jon ; 
language, 211 ; natiscs loud of mu 


inir, ib. 


Bengal vessels described, i. 27 : . i . 

62 ; servant, aon 

amt of Vie IPv ' 

journey, in 12. 


Beil Totte, ii. 150 ■ , 

ig.tin h>9. 

Hi tel (lee, l. S { . 


Bhadi math, i. 219 ; 

f « ! DM jr 1 ' , 2t 

height, 27 1 ; tern? 

lbs at, .; w 5 

Boat, poet i y < 4. i ) . • 1 

>3 ; , s < , 1 1' i . f 1 

anecdote ><f a, 54. 


Bheels, their modi' 

.»! • a f f hm r h 4, 

58 ; bows, ib. ; ih j 

i 1 r m l i r i ■ i L ! , d 1 . ■ 

irinal inhabitants 

of B ,i i ’ . i j i ' 1 . i 1 1 u * 

their • h.iiacter, 61 

70 ’ < ; < j * ■< ' e 

bv Sir John Mai 

;c< Jm, 70. v. ! . 

7o , de-.< f i bed , ib. 

; i oiibi ^ 7n - i 

ib.; sig uals, ib. ; 

so lli r ! nan liji in 

77 ; guides. 80 ; 1 

!mn ( S3 ; ; n t , . k 1 

t ! e between, 8o, K 

i ; | <1 under and h 


a winiiaii, 87; hu»*d as in < ■ ‘ ^ » j : 
88; anecdote of • hief, 1*0 ; h-whu.'l 
92; guides across the Mb)*\ 
watchmen, 10 1. 

Bheelwarra town, ii. 5n ; * oh hers mar. 

Bhooteas, tribe of, i. 271 ; hi-r.-as, 27 >. 

Bhurt|KHjr, Raja of, ii, 2, iH, rampart 
of, visible, 15; sends vakeel and letter 
17; government described. ib. ; Bishop 
returns answer, 23; siege of, 231, 24H, 
Biccanere town, ii. 55 
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Bindrabund, holy place, ii. 5 ; servan 
and escort go to, ib. 

Bird, Mr., his hospitality, i. 189; ii. 281 
Birds of Paradise, i. 83. 

Birds iu Kemaoon, i. 274; small, ii. 145 
Birman empire, ii. 198 ; war with, 232, 
233. 

Birth of the Bishop’s youngest daughter, 
i. 49. 

Bishop's College, i. 40; designs with re- 
ference to, ii. 237 ; a 0 airs of, 242 
again, 247 ; committees in support of, 
255, 256. 

Black beetles, lieautiful, i. 136. 

Bliss, Rev. Philip, i. 28S. 

Blunt, Rev. J. J., letter to, ii. 241. 

Boa constrictor in Kemaoon, i. 293 ; ii 
Ceylon, ii. ]f>7. 

Boglipoor, i. 124. 129. 

Bogwungolu. i 1 13; N.icli girls, ib. 
Boitpooi town, i. ‘NO. 

BooUms described, ii. 30, 57, 67, 92. 
Boonxhalt, i. 8l. 

Bombay, anival at. ii. 124; professional 
duties, 125; esplanade, 132; govern- 
ment houses. 133, 131: observations, 

1 l I, 145; depaifuiv from, 115. 

Boras, k»-v t of. m. 72; quarrel w ith Sun- 
nites, ih ; nnpopular, I 10; (piairel 
wart) Pa tans, 121; 1 im \ e in Surat, 1 23. 
Ro r •' in the ( i anges, i. IS. 

/ki'iintcttl LMulfii at Calcutta, i. 39, 40; 

■ i* ( V\ ion, ii. I 67. 

B< nhieisnu. Mr,, i. 2 15 ; accompanies 
roe Ibsii.tp. 2 17; ehai.ieter, 263. 
i i > a Je\ , Mi , i . 17.1; ic ordained, ii. 257. 

‘ 1 v d . Mi,, 1 h D,n h, sends guides, i i . 119. 
BiaJumn-i pu diet mund.it ion, i. 21; 

« an* 1 doer >i t x, lUJ ; tillage of, 137; 
r;:< i d oi llien ceremonies, 187 ; illness 
or f * 23 | , one with tumour on his 

“ fst. u. 25; he accompanies the 
B.diop to J^epoor, il). ; amputation of 
his hand, 12 ; they sacrifice animals, 

225, 22o. 

l> .dim in v bulls, i. 77. 

aimnny 6 ei ai , ii. 4. 

1 h < ad dest i j i led, ». 211. 
lb end fruit 1 1 ee, it. 1 .)< L 

mj.tiieis, encampment of, ii. 50; (heir 
treat men* ftom native armies, it), j ear- 
t s mg cum, 94; tlieir women, il). 

Bmish influence t’avomable to India, ii. 
222 ; Government not generally popu- 
lar, ib,; reasons why, ib. ; compared 
with the French, ib. 


Broach unhealthy, ii. 120. 

Bronze tint, effect of, i. 21. 

Brooke, Mr. Wm. Augustus, Benares, i. 
159. 

Brown, Mr., i. 45. 

Browning, Rev. Mr., Candy, ii. 165. 
Brownrigge, General, ii. 244. 

Brucks, Capt., Bombay, ii. 145. 

Bryce, Dr., i. 56. 

Bryce, Colonel, i. 299. 

Buckland, Dr., i. 275. 

Buddh, tooth of, ii. 16^; sermon by, 245. 
Buddhist priests, visit from, ii. 162; 

temples, 164, 165. 

Budinath Roy, liberality of, i. 54. 
Buffaloes In S. Bengal, i. 24; white one, 
287 ; in Bombay, ii. 145. 

Buggeeruo village, ii. 42. 

Bugs, tlying, i. 72. 

Buildings soon decay, i. 67. 
Bullumghur, Raja of, i. 308; invitation 
fiom, ii. 1 ; Bishop visits, 2; Nach 
girls, il). ; sends escoit. 3. 

Bulwai Singh, his history, ii. 61. 

Bunaee town, ii. 52; fair at, ib. ; Raja 
of, ib. 

Buuaira town, ii. 55 ; Raja of, meets 
the Bishop, ib. ; conversation with, ib. 
Bunass river, ii. 57. 58; again, 62. 
Bundur-boat, ii. 121. 

Bungalow, meaning of, i. 33. 

Buniyan s shop, i. i 15. 

Bunybunva village, i. 74. 

Burodeea village, ii. 80. 

Bussorali Merchant, crew of, ii. 172; in- 
valids, 172, 173; again, 251. 

'hitcher’s Island, ii. 135. 

Buffer at Decoleah, ii. 28. 

Iluxar, i. 140; fort, 147; natives attend- 
ing service, ib. ; schools, 148, 149. 

C. 

'a bul (the Bishop's horse), i. 236, 284, 
300. 

Cactus used os fortifications, i. 290 ; ii. 

48; with bamboos, ii). 

Jadampoor village, i. 73. 

\pmmcier, Rev. Dr., Tanjore. ii. 280. 
aiffres in Ceylon, ii. 165. 

Jalamander-tree in Ceylon, ii. 161. 
Calcutta, approach to, i. 28 ; fort, ih. ; 
Government-house, 31 ; cathedral, ih.; 
quay, 33; school for European femal« 
orphans at, .35 ; free school for poor at, 
36, 38; military orphan asylum at, 
36; mission college, 40; native female 
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schools, ib. ; confirmation, 49 ; shops 
and bazars, 57 ; mosques in, ib. ; 
watchman, 59 ; departure from, 62 ; 
situation, 84; again, ii. 172; state 
used at, 183 ; country round, ib. ; 
city, 186; climate, 191; alarm in, 
233. 

Callianee river, ii. 137. 

Calisunker Gossant, i. 161. 

Cal pec, affair at, ii. 7 ; again, 218. 

Caltura, ii. 151 ; again, 369. 

Camel, cruelty t^ i. 199; used by cou- 
riers, 209; driver, illness of, 286 ; left 
sick at Moradabad, 289 ; returns, ii. 17. 

Campbell, Mr. Archibald, atShahjehan- 
poor, i. ‘236. 

Campbell, Sir A., victory in Ava, ii. 79. 

Candaulah waterfall, ii. 137; village, 
137, 143. ' 

Candy, excursion to, ii. 158: second 
adigar, 160; first adigar, 161; town, 
16*2; chiefs, ib. ; fever, 163; palace, 
164; tombs, ib.; tunnel, 165; people, 
244 ; cruelty of king, ib. 

Canterbury, Archbishop of, letter to, ii. 
251. 

Canticles (iiu 7.), emendation of trans- 
lation, i. 55. 

Capital punishments, i. 34. 

Capoolee village, ii. 136. 

Caramnasa river, cause of its name, i. 
52; again, 150. 

Caravan described, j. 19*2; complaints, 

193. 

Carey, Dr., Serampore, 1. 48. 

Car lee, cave, i>. 137, 138; bridge, 139. 

Carriages, native, i. 27. 

Carter, Cap!., Ghazeepoor, i. 152. 

Casherpoor, place of pilgrimage, i. 285. 

Cashi divinity, i. 285. 

Cashmerian women, i. 301. 

Caste in Ceylon, ii. 176; n’serhs of, 
228; quarrels about, m the south, 
among Christians, 26 1. 

Catamaran, ii. 174- 

Cafecliumen, i. 288, 290. 

Catteywfir horses, ii. 86 ; silversmiths, 
114; emigrants from, ib. 

Cattle swimming, i. 80, 136, 137; 
abundant in Bahar, 121. 

Cavendish, Hon. Hichard, at Delhi, ii. 3. 

Oawnpoor, i. 205, 206; proposal to live 
at, ii. 219. 

Cedars in Kemaoon, i. 273. 

Central India, fourth presidency in, ii. 

7 1 ; inhabitants of, 225. 


Cesare, Padre Giulio, i. 140 — 142. 
Ceylon, rivers, ii. 169; population, 170; 
religion, 171; account of, 244; again, 
267. 

diallers' Caste, Ceylon, ii. 153. 
Chalmers, Mr. Wm. Andrew, at Bogli- 
poor, i. 119 ; character, 126. 
Chambers, Sir C., Bombay, ii. 146. 
Chamberlain, Mr., Baptist missionary 
i. 135, 195, 276. 

Chamois in Himalaya, i. *264, 274, 275. 
Champancer city, ii. 93. 

Chandernagore, i. 45 ; again, 62, 63. 
Chaplains, inquiry into conduct of. ii, 
144; limited number of, 202 ; i tiles 
for their direction, 253. 

Chaplin, Mr. Win., sends escort, ii. 137; 

receives the Bishop at Pootiah, 139. 
Charcoal-burners, ii. 129. 

Charuns, history of, in 53; customs, ib. ; 

one a dealer m horses. Mi. 

Cheftoo, Piudunee < luef, anecdote of, d. 
90. 

Cheefa Talao station, n 85. 

Cheeta in Ceylon, ii. Io2. 

( ’hild-stealiNg, i. 1 U >, 

Clnlke.tb, i. 284. 

Chillurni n um. temple in. is 2t> h 
( diinese frontier, ; . 27 1 
t'liinsura. i. 6 1 ; made a ini-.sionuj -'ta- 
tion, ii. 250. 

("hit poni, i. 32 

CintMgong, vi‘m' Is d. t 1 . « > * 

fount of, 9;;. 

( 9 oil on* low h. 2 k f .2 ' .i i «, , i'- 
ll). ; cast le, ! * ’ . \ i la ■ . : . i 9. * 

meedole of a r.iini' •* n J *p9 .\ ■ 

iiools and cistern*-. n i . j ■ , ' ■ • ■' 

( 'inti ui ia tes 1 p, .3,1. ! J - 

i ’boh ia moi bn-%. i 2 2 1 1 * a 4 i 

( ' >1 mond*-b*v . lb v * ‘,.e! . 1 M ■ 

.elter to, n, 21 t. 

(diotee Smvan .sKitn.o o < i.« * ! 

Cboubee Semi i S ■*■■* , t vf> : ' ■ - f 
soldiers, tb 

( dmmpn.i \. i! i.i'o* i 1 f l i * J 1 

habitant j ! k 

Chournoka Devi, i. , << -V ■ i , < 

( ’bowk ci-j i j. i 3t», l U'-„ 

< ’howritighoo, k 20 

Chowsar town, i. 150. 

Chintz, manner oi w eav m*; and dy.*,* 
i 2 87. 

(christening of the Bi-.n-m .* yoimeeit 
daughter, i. 59. 

Christian David ordained, k *>u ; com* 
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plaint? against, ii. 175; account of, 
205, 206. 

Christians, a lew scattered among the 
mountains, i. 196 ; in Lucknow, 225 
in Delhi and Agra, ii. 11 ; in the 
south, 243 ; nominal in Ceylon, 245 
increasing in the south of India, 267 

Christmas-boxes, i. 45. 

Chunar, i. 173; fort and stone cylinders 
174; dungeon, 175; invalid station 
1 77 ; church, ii. 213. 

Chundnah river, i. 84. 

( 'h uck eepoor village, i. 157. 

Chuprah, i. 145 ; Hindoo ascetic, ib. ; 
floating shops, 146; mjuest of ser- 
vants, ib, 

Ciiurruck Poojali, festival of, described, 

i. 57 — 59. 

Church of England gaining popularity, 

ii. 215; her liturgy, 216; Missionary 
Sur ety, meeting of, i. 19; affairs of, 
ii. i 93. 

Churches Portuguese, ii. 130. 

CingaieM*. indolence of, ii. 152; orna- 
ment mails and bungalows, 149, 
i 5 s. 

Cinnamon gardens, ii. 151. 

( ’iron fir Hoad, i. 32. 

Cnet eat, l. 19. 

Civil soivanls' cbaracti'i s. ii. 222. 

('bogy, nitmtbn tiou »•>, i. 29 ; i h.iracfer 
nt. ii. 251 > 

< b \ cion-l, Mr. i. 120: monument to, 

l Jo, 12 1. Iu-vsbool and eon* 6 ?, 121, 
12 C 

< ininn*. mtliK nee of, on complexions, 

i 16, 17, 1 19. 

4 Mve, Lmd, I. 46. 53. 1 70, 509. 

* < 'apt,, engaged with Bhoeis, ii. 

s i 

t \7ln,i • ie c,i | ud In, r. 3.> ; is. 107. 

< uhi i guana, i i. 160, 

* ’ueo-paims described, i. 22; not found 
iii.iJh of .it'll iiighev . 112; caravan 
1 nlf'ii with nuts, ju SO; palms re-ap- 
pear, 9(0 

i 'idabab island, ii. 14 1: pier, ib. 

l - allege. Human Catholic, ii. 134. 

Cxlaiiibo, .niival at, ji. 151 ; visitation, 
152, town, 17)1; elmrehes, ib. ; ad- 
dn*v-. 1 1 1 mi clergy of to the Bishop, 
ios. 

Odtjuhuun. Sir Hohert, i. 272; accom- 
panies the Bishop to Chilkeah, 277 — 
2^4 ; Uis opinion of Tarnlah, 283. 

Cohjuhounu, I^ady, i. 272 — 284. 


Col umbo, tomb of Mr., i. 97. 

Colville, Sir Charles, ii. 112. 141. 

Com ber mere, Lord, ii. 248, 264. 
Combermere ^fbbey, i. 24. 

Comercolly river, i. 81, 109. 
Compound, meaning of, i. 28. 

Concan, tribes on the, ii. 137 ; unhealthy, 
142. 

Condor, the, described, i. 297. 
Colonization, laws against, i. 151. 
Constantia palace, i. 214. 
Constantinople, gate of, i. 216. 
Converts, ii. 222. 

Cooseahs, tribe, i. 193. 

Coolies, or Kholecs, ii. 92, 105, 

Coolies, difficulty in obtaining, i. 277, 
278. 

CWrie, Archdeacon, meets the Bishop, 

i. 23 , accompanies him on his visi- 
tation, 62; lus business at Boglipoor, 
120; vocabulary, 127; receives a letter 
from a Brahmin, 131 ; established 
mission-school at Benares, 162; fa- 
vomife with natives, ii. 222. 

Corpulency admired, i. 53. 

Cornelians, ii. 114. 

Cornwallis's (Lord) settlement, i. 133; 

monument, 151 ; settlement, ii. 192. 
Corn, duties on, ii. 73, 74. 

Coromandel coast, ii. J 73. 

Corsellis, Mr., Broach, his hospitality, 

ii. 119. 

Cossipoor village, i. 32. 

C-uss minars, ii. 1, 4. 

-otta, missionary station, ii. 154. 

L'otfon from Dacca, i. 92; cotton-grass, 
159 ; in Bombay, ii. 144, 145. 

Crab, land, ii. 140. 

Jreepers, luxuriance of, in Ceylon, ii. 
159. 160. 

'Vocodilo first seen, i. 109; large one. 136. 
>oix, Rev. M. La, Chinsura, ii. 256. 
.anilide, Colonel, i. 212 
(Jurreem Musseeh, convert, i. 147 ; his 
school, 148; character, 149. 
lurrah, tomb of Caniaul Shek, i. 194. 
'urruckpoor hills, i. 129; height, 131 ; 
talc found on, ib. 

Cutch - horses, i. 239; ass, ii. 134; in- 
vasion of, 233. 

D. 

Dahla town, ii. 52 ; castle, 55 ; alterca- 
tion at, ib. 

Dak journey, i, 157 ; to Kairah, ii. 150 
uo regular d&k> ib. ; again, 136. 
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Dacca, extent of, i« 90 ; course of the 
river changed, 92; ruins, ib.; castle* 
94 ; professional duties, 97 ; prisons, 
98 ; lunatic asylum, in. ; women em- 
broider, 105 ; described, ii. 207. 

Dacca, Naw&b of, i. 93 ; visits the Bishop, 

. 95; character, 93, 94; kindness, 99; 
farewell visit to, ib. 

Dancing women, ii. 4. 

Dandees, i. 80 ; vivacity of, 88 ; charit- 
able, 130, 131 ; desertion of, 135 ; two 
drowned, 138 ; colour of, 149. 

Dante, i. 22. 

Dapoolie village, ii. 142. 

Datura Stramonium, i. 86. 

Davies, Mr. John, indigo factor, i. 80. 

Davies, Major, Ceylon, ii. 166 ; his 
tree, ib. 

Dawsorj, Captain, ii. 158; lays theline 
of road from Colombo to Candy, 160. 

Debtors, allowance to, i. 98. 

Decoits, attack of, i. 102; story exag- 
gerated, 104. 

Deckan, population of, ii. 137 ; country, 
139; government of, 141; drought, 

' ib. ; population, 142; climate, ib. 

Deeolea town, ii. 52. 

Deer, ii. 20, 23. 

Dehwan village, ii. 114. 

Delhi, buildings, aqueduct, Humaioon’s 
tomb, i. 300 — 302 ; old city, 302 ; 
shawl manufactory, 303 ; palace, 304 ; 

* hall of audience, 306 ; confirmation 
at, 311; departure from, ii. 1; go- 
vernment, 3, 4 ; pillars of black metal, 
232. 

Ddhi, Emperor of, i. 305 ; presentation 
to him, 304 — 306 ; presents exchanged, 
305, 306; his history, 309 — 311; 
made a tank at Ajuiere, ii. 49. 

Delhi, Empress of, sends presents, i. 309. 

Deosa, ii/ 28, 29 ; fa ir at, ib- 

Dervises, two, j. 138. 

Devotees, i. 63. 

Dh&k tree, ii. 66. 

Dhoon, valley of, i, 297 ; again, 298. 

Dhotana village, ii. 4. 

Diamond Harbour, i. 22, 23. 

Dibdin quoted, ii. 219. 

Digah farm, i. 144. 

Diha/ i. 182; search for village, ib. ; 
meets with Brahmin watchman, ib. 

Dikkakc village, i. 282. 

Dil-Koushar palace, u 2 14 park, ib. 

Dinopoor, i U3*"»145; cantonment at, 

* 148$ church, ib.* intense heat, 144. 


Diocese, duties ii. 193. 

Discovery (ship), ii. 145. 

Dod, Miss, letters to, ii. 186, 203. 

Dogs, i. 79; wild, 275, 276. 

Dooab, decay in, i. 179; bad roads in, 
193. 

Doobee village, ii. 27. 

Doodeah village, ii. 88. 

Doonga village, ii. 84. 

Doongerpoor, Raja of. ii. 70. 

Doomberra peak, ii. 163. 

Dopkah village, ii. 118; Bishop pays 
boatmen, ib. 

Doran, Rev. J., accompanies the Bishop, 
ii. 178. 

Douglas, Mr., i. 142. 

Douglas, Hon. Mrs., letters to, ii. 194,240. 

Dow, Arab, i. 24. 

Downing, Mr. .and Mrs., Ceylon, ii. 164. 

D’Oyley, Sir Charles, a good artist, i. 149. 

Driburgh, Capt., Galle, son of, student 
at Bishop’s College, ii. 170. 

Drought, ii. 88 ; again, 93. 

Ducat, Dr. Charles, Poonah, ii. 140. 

Duncan, Mr. Jonathan, i. 1S7. 

Duncan, Governor, ii. 128. 

Dum Duni, i. 36 ; church consecrated, ih. 

Durbar, i. 50, 51 ; at Jyepoor, ii. 35, 36, 

Dwarf, i. 85. 

E. 

Eagles, common, i. 103 ; formidable in 
Kemaoon, i. 274; supposed to l»e the 
condor, 297; the ** rok’’ of Sjndhiid, ib. 

Kast India ComjKAny, liberality of, Prt*- 
face, vi. ; i. 272. 

Ebony-tree in Ceylon, ii. 161 ; furni- 
ture made from it, ib. 

Elephants at Barrackpoor, i. 34; rrot 
allowed near Calcutta, ib. ; command 
their drivers have over them, ib. ; 
bathing, 91 ; abound at Dacca, 94; 
starved, 209; sagacity, 230; man- 
ner of killing tigers, 256; swimming, 
293; training for fight, ii. 35; bait- 
ing, 100 ; shooting, 159; anecdotes of, 
ib. ; used for torturing. 244. 

Elephaijta island, ii, 125—127; anti- 
quity of, 126, 

Elliott, Mr, Charles, receives the Bishof 
at Delhi, i* 300 ; presents him to the 
Emperor, 395; his behaviour to the 
Emperor. 310. 

ElliotVMr. Charles B., u 299, 

Klphimtofte, Hon. Sir,* u 175 ; account 
of charcoal burner** iu 129 $ his bun* 
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galow, 137 ; gives farewell breakfast 
to the Bishop, 145 ; his character, 146, 
147 ; again, 234, 241. 

English Government, conduct of to Mus- 
sulmans, i. 54 ; in Central India, ii. 
71 ; in Guzerat, 107. 

Erskine, Mr., his remarks on Elephanta, 
ii. 125, 126. 

Escort under Hindoo soubahdar, i. 228; 

affected by cold, ii. 28. 

Essence of owl, i. 251. 

Europeans regarded as curiosities in 
Oodeypoor, ii. 54 ; speech of a girl, ib. 
Exaggeration, great among Hindoos, i. 
104, 123. 

Expectants, annoyance of, ii. 21 ; one 
described, ib. 

F. 

Fagan, Captain James, Nusseerabad, 
kindness of, ii. 51. 

Fakirs on the Matabutiga river, i. 75; 

insane, 102 ; one roasting himself, ii. 16. 
Falsification, proneness of natives to, i. 

1 04. 

Famine, ii. 119. 

Farm-yard, Indian, described, i. 26. 
Parrel, I)r., ii. 158. 

Female native schools, i. 40. 

Fenu, Uev. Joseph, ii. 271. 

Field, Captain^ Huxar, i. 147. 

Fiorin grass, i. 73, 109, 

Fir in Kemaoon, i. 273; again, ii. 239. 
Fires in the jungle by friction, i. 293. 
Fireworks, i. 47. v 
Fire-flies, ii. it) 1, 166. 

Firoze's walking-stick, i. 302. 

Fisher, Rev. Henry, i. 296 ; his sons, ib. ; 

his converts, 298. 

Fisher, Lieut., i. 297. 

Fishermen, caste of, i. 22. 

Fish-traps on the Ganges, i. 112; mode 
of catching, 283 ; at Umtncerglmr, 
ii. 58; abound in India, 201. 

Florikens descried, i. 258. 

Flowers in Ceylon, ii. 151. 

Ford, Mr. Arthur Nicholas, Moradabad, 
i. 288, 289. 

Fort. William, ii. 182. 

Fox, small, i. 107. 

Franciscan friar, i. 140. 

Erancklin, Lieut.-Col. Wm,, acquire- 
ments, i. 126 ; visits the cave at Fut- 
tergotta, 129 ; his Palibothra, ib. 
Fraser, Rev, William, chaplain, Be- 
rates, L 160, 

VOL. II. 


Frazer, Captain, measures the Himalaya, 
ii. 59. 

Free press, ii. 201. 

Freemasons, i. 56. 

French colonel, history of a, ii. II. * 

French, character of, ii. 11; factory' at 
Surat, 122; manners, 222. 

Frogs, large, i. 60. 

Frost, effects of, ii. 47. 

Fruit-trees, groves of, signs of prosperity, 
i. 291. 

Fruit, boat with, i. 20. 

Funeral-piles, i. 47. 

Fulta village, i. 24; again, ii. 172. 

Furrah town, ii. 7. 

Furreedabad town, ii. 1. 

Furreedpoor in Rohilcund, i. 242; en- 
joyments of travelling, ib. 

Furreedpoor town, i. 106. 

Futtehgunge village, i. 239. 

Futteehpoor Sicri, approach to, ii. *3 ; 
ruins, 14; palace, ib. ; lake, 15. 

Futteehpoor town, i. 201 ; beggars, ib. 

Futwa town, i. 139. 

Fyfe, Captain, Tanjore, ii. 280. 

Fyzee Mussceh, convert, i. 196 ; his con- 
versation with a Hindoo, ib. 

G. 

Gallows-tree at Almorah, i. 270, 271. 

Ganges, water used for washing idols, 
i. 66; inundation of, 77, 78; first 
view of, 84; width of, 87 ; noise, ib. ; 
called Pud da near Furreedpoor, l,flf ; 
Hindoo geography of, 117; width, 
130, 131; source of, 263; width in 
Kemaoon, 293. 

Gang-robbery, i. 104. 

Gaol calendar, i. 105. 

Cjaowala, i. 73 ; again, 109 ; caste of, ib. 

Garden Reach, i. 28; again, ii. 182. 

Gaughur Mount, height of, i. 280; pass 
the neck, 264. 

Gauima village, ii. 116. 

Gaziodeen-nuggur town, i. 299. 

Geary, Captain, ii. 205. 

Gentoos, Hindoos called, ii. 115. 

Georgian alphabet duffers from every 

other, i* 50. 

Gerard, Captain, ii. 58 ; his character, 
59; his measurement of the Hima- 
laya, ib. 

Gbits, ascent of, ii. 136, 137; beauty 
of, 143. 

Gbazeepoer, 1 . 151 ; Nawib's palace, ib. ; 
plan tar a new church, 152: eastern 
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and western Gothic compared, 153; 
palace, ib. ; rose gardens and attar, 154. 

Ghee, consumption of, i. 23; a luxury, 

31. 

Ghorkhas, i. 270; government of, 271 ; 
visit from their vakeel, 276 ; history 
of a boy, 282. 

Ghosts drinking, i. 84. 

Ghurwal province, i. 274. 

Ghyal at Barrack poor, i. 34. 

Gibb, Dr., his account of Western and 
Central India, ii. 60. 

Gisborne, Mrs., her school, ii. 149, 170. 

Gipsies, i. 71, 72; again, 110; their 
eastern name, 130; description, ib. ; 
encampment of, ii. 44. 

Glenie, Rev. J. M., acting Archdeacon, 
ii. 148; lends his carriage, 158; ac- 
companies the Bishop to Candy, ib. 

Goa, priests at, ii. 134. 

Goldfinches in Kernaoon, i. 274. 

Goode, Rev. Ambrose, receives the 
Bishop, ii. 111. 

Goolun described, i. 78. 

Goomty, ferry of river, i. 158; scene in 
village, 158, 159. 

Goonh, a deer, i. 244, 245. 

Goornos, i. 32. 

Gorabunder, ii. 128; church, 129. 

Gossaiti, i..l23; another, 179. 

Gour, ruing of, i. 118. 

Gourman Siugh, Raja, visits the Bishop, 

* i. 253; his history, 253, 254; joins 
4fciger hunt, 254, 255. 

Government - house, Calcutta, i. 31; 
members of, their attention and kind- 
ness, ii. 182; at Bombay, 133; at 
Madras, 175. 

Graham, Captain, i. 125; his popula- 
rity, 126. 

Granary, i. 140; political discussion, 
141. 

Grant, Captain,, at Delhi, i. 302; again, 
305. 

Grant, Captain, in the Declcan, iL 142. 

Grant, Captain James Ludovick, at 
Madra, ii. 174. 

Greeks at Dacca, i. 92 ; one at Benares, 

‘ 186. . 

Greenwood, Mr., Chunar, i. 1 73. 

Grenville, Lord, letters to, ii. 239, 248. 

Gresley, Lieutenant Francis, i. 103. 

Grey, Sir Charles, ii. 177, 248, 264. 

Gsosvenor, . Earl, his seat in Cheshire, 
,i. 216* 

Gujrowlie village, i. 291, 


Gunga, the true, i. 31. 

Gungrowr town, ii. 60 ; its woods, ib, 

Gurruk river, i. 236. 

Guzer&t, dearth in, ii. 83 ; entrance into, 
84 ; parade in, 95 ; climate of, 99 ; 
inhabitants of, ib. ; state of knowledge 
in, 107; fertility and revenue, 108; 
unheal tliiness of, 113; no groves in, 
115 ; intense heat, ib. ; march excites 
curiosity in, 116. 

Gwalparah village, i. 89. 

Gwatkin, Mr. John, at Madras, ii. 174. 

H. 

Hafez Rehmut Khan, the last Patau 
chief, i. 240; anecdote of, ib. 

Half-caste population, increase of, i. 36 ; 
again, ii. 203. 

Halhed, Mr. Nathaniel J.,at Moradabad, 

i. 288, 289. 

Hallowell, Rev. J., Madras, ii. 178. 

Hamilton, Major, ii. 72. 

Hamilton, Captain, Colomlw), ii. 158. 

Hardwicke, Major-General Thomas, his 
house and museum, i. 36, 37. 

Hark ness, Captain Henr v, commands 
escort at Madras, ii. 177. 

Hastings, Marquess, revival of Puharree 
school, i. 124 ; reforms their corps, 
125; visits their counlry, 126; con- 
duct to the Emperor of Delhi, 170; 
again, 31 0; portrait of, 216; memo- 
rial to, 2'2l ; removes marble bath, 

ii, 9; popularity, 1^4; his roads, ib. 

Hastings, VVarreity conduct to the Km* 

peror of Delhi, !. 170 ; his popularity, 
187, 

Hatchment, Hindoo, i. 46. 

Hats like umbrellas, i. ?*2. 

Haubroe, Mr., Madias, ii. 175. 

Haubroe, Mrs., ii. 2oO. 

Havelhagh, i„ 273; lines for sepoys, ib. ; 
vegetation, ib. ; chuiact<u of inhabit- 
ants, 274. 

Havel l, Mr., i. 145. 

Hawkins, Mr. Francis, at Bareilly, b 
241, 242; long residence in India, 
243; account of Rohillas, 243, 244 ; 
country-house, 244. 

Hawtayns, Rev. J., officiates at St. 
James's, Calcutta, and converts a 
Hindoo, i. 37 ; attends the Bishop to 
schools, 41 ; appointed to the Arch- 
deaconry of Bombay, ii. 256. 

Hay, Robert William, ii. 191. 

Heat, ii. 205 ; again, 264. 
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Heber, Mrs., letters from the Bishop to 
his mother, ii. 197, 243. 

Heber, Mr., letter from the Bishop to his 
brother, ii. 246. 

Hecatombs of animals offered, ii. 225, 226 
Herbert, Captain James Dowling, i. 2 73 3 
285. 

Hill, Hon. D., Madras, attention of, ii 
260. 

Hill chiefs, i. 126 ; forts, ii. 139. 

Hills, shape of, ii. 28. 

Hilleh and the Birz ul Nimrouz, i. 117. 
Hilsa fish, i. 81. 

Himalaya, first view of, i. 248 ; again 
249, 252 ; passage of the nearest range, 
262; last view of, 280 ; visible from 
Meerut, 297 ; way of travelling in, ii 
217; described, 239, 240. 

Hindoo dead bodies, i. 20; their treat- * 
merit of cattle, 27 ; murders among 
33 ; servants, ib. ; mode of eating, 
66 ; geography, 117; patients, 85, 
86 ; character, 156 ; language, ib. ; 
law officers, ib. ; feelings towards Go- 
vernment, 203, 204; court, ii. 2, 3; 
specimens of cookery, 35 ; hospital for 
animals, 120, 121 ; eat ilesh, 191 ; cha- 
racter, ib. ; system of astionomy, 230. 
Hindoo idols, i. 46 ; pagoda on Malabar 
Point, ii. 133, 

Hindoo creditor, character of, i. 98, 
Hindoos' reasons for te main mg at Jye- 
poor, ii. 42. 

Hmdoostanee Pentateuch, i. 56 ; liturgy, 

i. 226. 

Hindovusm prevalent in Agra and Delhi, 

ii. 5. 

Hindustan, commencement of, i. 122, 
131 , character of the people, 124. 
Hodgson, Major, measures the Himalaya, 
ii. 59. 

Home s, Mr., pictures, i. 220 ; account 

of, ib. 

Hood, Hon. Lady [Mrs. Stuart Macken- 
zie], i. 2.19. 

Ilooghly river, current of, i. 23. 

Hoolee, festival of, ii. 66, 74, 76, 80, 87. 
Horal town, ii. 4. 

Hot winds, ii. 100, 108. 

Hornby, Rev. E. T. S., letter to, ii. 202. 
Horse of straw, i. 86 ; purchase of, 189 ; 
dealers, ib. ; for servants, 190; lies 
down, i. 201 ; Arab horses, ii. 198. 
Horton, Right Hon. R. J. Wilmot, Pre- 
face, vi, ; letters to, ii. 190, 224, 233, 
265. i 


Household servants, i. 29 ; establishment 
for child, 30 ; character of, 33. 
House-rent enormous in Calcutta, i. 41. 
Howrah, i. 32. 

Humaioon, tomb of, i. 301, 302. 

Human sacrifice, i. 106; ii. 195. 
Hunim&n, the monkey general, i. 190,191. 
Hurgila, account of, i. 30, 124. 
Hurricane at Ajmere, ii. 49. 

Hurree Mohun Thakoor, ii. 185 ; his 
villa, ib. 

Hutchinson, Captain, Calcutta, i. 296. 
Hyaena tamed, i. 2 75. 

Hyde, Mr., i. 213. 

Hymns, the Bishop’s, sung, i. 296. 

Hyne, Dr. George, appointed physician, 
ii. 179, 260; his death, 268. 

I. J. 

Jack all, cries described, i. 26 ; act as 
scavengers, 30 ; Hindoos wash in the 
blood, 44; fearless, 54; noise, 130. 
Jain temple, i. 167 ; sectaries, ib. ; tem- 
ple, ii. 44; one deserted, 81, 82; at 
Kairah, 113. 

Jalap plant, i. 104. 

James, St., quoted, i. 111. 

Janghuirabad, i. 179. 

JAts claim the affix of Singh, ii. 5 ; wo- 
men, 19; zealous Hindoos, 22 ; cou- 
rageous, 23; in Rajpootana, 71, 72; 
described, 234. 

Java ponies, i. 171. 

J afliergunge, i. 88, 108. 

Ice first seen, i. 265 ; manner of making, 
289. 

Ichneumon, i. 244. 

Idolatry, effects on the mind, ii. 228; 

of Hindoos the worst, ib. 
idols near Calcutta, i. 53, 54; one going 
to Bindrabund, ii. 26 ; custom of 
throwing them into the Ganges, 29. 
Jettries, Rev. Henry, Surat, ii. 120, P24. 
Jehanara, tomb of, i. 303. 

Jehanguire, tomb of, i. 303. 

Jerrdda village, ii. 95. 

Jervis, Lieutenant, Bombay, ii. 125. 
Jewellery of natives, i. 107. 

Jeyt village, ii. 5, 

'guana, Jarge, i. 87. 

Jhalloda city, ii. 86. 

"llness of children, i. 106; illness, 229. 
m&m, visit of, i. 197 ; history, 198. 
mambara, i. 216. 
mperial-tree, i. 287. 

India, most holy place in, i, 175; rich- 
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mesa of, 1 79 ; preparations for travel- 
ling in Western, in 12; natives civi- 
lized, 227 ; intercourse with Europe, 
ib. ; receive early intelligence, 228 ; 

for and against living in, 235 ; 
climate, 241, 242; different nations 
in, 241. 

James’s, Saint, church, consecrated, i. 37. 

Indian death-watch, i. 78. 

Indigo, planters of, i. 73 ; attention of 
two, 74 ; works visited, ib. ; works, 
77; rent of ground, 78; works, 79, 
81 ; described, 82; planters, ii. 221 • 

Indore merchant, anecdote of, ii. 54. 

Indraput city, i. 302. 

Infanticide, female, ii. 78, 164. 

Inglis, Sir Robert Harry, Preface, vi. ; 
letter to, ii. 202. 

Intended tour in the south, ii. 263. 

Inundation near Dacca, i. 101 ; effects 

of, 116. 

Joudpoor castle, ii. 51. 

Journey detailed, ii. 224. 

Jowrah, the Rajmahal chief, i. 125. 

Ironside, Mr., Kairah, ii. 114. 

Irrigation by wells, i. 232; ii. 15, 19 

Irving,. Rev. John, ii. 9; kindness of, 

n. 

j Irving, Mrs., kindness of, ii. 12. 

Isaiah i. 8 illustrated, i. 86. 

Islamabad town, i. 93. 

Juggeniauth, ii. 181. 

Jumna river, i. 300; water bad, ii. 1 ; 
described, 8, 10. 

Jumna Musjeed, i. 188, 300 ; described, 
304 ; ii. 9. 

Jumsheed Jam, i. 285. 

Jumsheed Khan, tomb of, ii. 66. 

Jungle-grass, height of, i. 89, 232 ; poul- 
try, 279. 

Jungleterry district, i. 131. 

Junma Osmee, festival of, i. 138. 

Jyepoor, comparative security of, ii. 23 ; 
country iitferior to Uajpootana, 27 ; 

' inarch to, 31 ; besieged by Ameer 
Khan, 32 ; climate, 33 ; town and pa- 
. lace, 33-*-36 ; history of court, 36 ; 
city described, 38, 39. 

Jyepoor, Rarinee of, sends escort, ii. 23 ; 
her conduct to the Resident, 24 ; be- 
haviour of her vakeel, 27 ; ' presents 
from, 3Q ; violent couduct, 37 ; her 
Gooroo, 38; murders her attendant, 
40 ; her service disliked, 44 ; sends 
message, 45 ; advice given by the 
Bishop, 45, 46. 


I Jye Singh built Jyepoor, ii. 38; and 
Umeer, 39* 

K. 

Kadooganarvon pass, ii. 161. 

K&ilyal, Southeye, i. 65. 

Kairah town, ii. Ill; church consecrated, 
112; school and libraries, ib. 

Kali, festival of, i. 44; description of, 
i23. 

Kalingera village, ii. 81. 

Keays, Rev. Rob. Young, ii. 99. 
Kedamath in Himalaya, i. 249; height, 
271. 

Kedgeree, \ 22 ; pots used as floats for 
nets, 83 ; palanquins, 208. 

Kehama quoted, i. 123; ii. 179, 1^1, 
Kemaoon, preparations for journey to, 
i. 245, 246 ; subject to earthquakes, 
272; bare of wood, 274 ; population, 
ib. ; Raja of, ib. ; fire by friction in, 
293. 

Kennery caves, ii. 130, 131 ; view from, 
132. 

Kennery, in Ceylon, ii. 169. 

Kenny, Lieut., ii. 259. 

Kerowlee, thaimadar of. ii. 13; his cer- 
tificate from Lord Lake, jb. 

K Imu wah village, ii. 15. 

Kha^yas, i. 259 ; encampment of, ib. -. 
}>ea*>antry, 262; caste, 2n 4 ; mode of 
carrying burdens, 277,279; ]K.netty, 
279. 

Kbizr, offering to, i. H4. 

JKlmlie, or Coolie, ii. 92: Sepoys, 1(11 . 

history of, 105; rharartci, d>. 
Kidderpoor, suburb, i. 28; tillage if. 

32, 

Kiblas, turf-built, i, ^0. 

Kim Chowkee, ii. l2l. 

King's bouse, Ceylon, ii. 151. 

Kishenghur town, ii. 16; diflicnltii^ 

47 ; character of Raja, ib. 

Knight's (Mr. R. D.. surgeon at Ran ills > 
opinion of jungle fever, i. 218. 

Knox, Briga<Lier Alex., at Nusseerabad, 
his account of the Mhairs, ii. 49, 59 ; 
confirmation, 5J. 

Knudtzons family, i. 44. 

Kohlhoff, Rev, J. C., letter from, relative 
to the Bishop’s death, ii. 280. 

Koosilla river, i. 273 ; suspension bridge, 
ib, ; mentioned again, 280 — 282. 
Koottab sahib, i. 308. 

Krefting, Colonel, governor of Seram- 
poor, i. 44 ; his character, 45. 
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Kulleanpoor, i. 252; malaria fever, 253. 

Kuleauiipoor, stormy journey to, i. 202, 
203. 

L. 

Labour, cheapness of, i. 102. 

Ladak, i. 272 ; people of, 300, 301 ; pre- 
sents from to England, ii. 227. 

Lake, Lord, his behaviour to Emperor 
of Delhi, i. 310 ; his defeat at Bhurt- 
poor, ii. *248. 

Lall-Jee, painter, i. 164. 

Lambrick, Rev. Samuel, Ceylon, ii. 154. 

Lanca, native name for Ceylon, ii. 80, 90. 

Lancasterian system, i. 38. 

Landlords and tenants, i. 53; ii. 66. 

Landseer, Mr. John, engraving by, i. 99. 

Language, eastern words transplanted 
into English, i. 45. 

Lascar i ties, ii. 149. 

Latteen sails, ii. 124. 

Laurie, Rev. Mr., Madras, ii. 175. 

Lavard, Mr. Charles, ii. 148; his break- 
fast, 169 ; his son accompanies the 
Bishop to Calcutta, 170. 

Loaf- insects, ii. 168. 

Lehada described, i. 287. 

Lev, Mr., Dacca, i. 93. 

Leeches, llying, ii. 107. 

JiCoches desciibed, i. 60. 

Leemree village, ii. 87. 

Ant lectures, i. 55. 

Lepers, misery of, i. 155; ii. 6. 

Leprosy common, i. 39; on boatmen on 
the river and at Madras, i. 75. 

?/os!ey, Mr., Baptist Missionary, i. 135. 

Leveret > brought, i, 194. 

I*eycesfer, Mr. William, i. 288. 

Leyden's “Scenes of Infancy," i. 293. 

Lin tram worship, i. 123. 

Lions in Kemaoon, i. 248 ; none in the 
south of India, ii. 179. 

Lizards, i. 60; ii. 132. 

Lock it t, Captain, Lucknow, i. 220, 2*25. 

Lodge in a garden of cucumbers, i. 86. 

Longevity rare, i. 235. 

Looko Banda, Oamiian, ii. 161 ; genius 
of, 3 62. 

Lorrinite in Kehamn,” i. 287. 

Lowther, Mr. Robert, Bundishchr, i. 298. 

Lucha Geery district, i. 180. 

Lucknow, entrance into, i. 21 1 ; re- 
sident's house, ib. ; influenza, 212; 
menagerie, 213; civility of people, 
215 ; palace for widows, 216 ; popu- 
lation, 225. 


Lumley, Lieut.-Colonel James R., ii* 
66, 72 ; increases the escort, 73. 

Lumsdaine, Colonel, Cawnpoor, i. 206. 

Luneewarra, Raja of, ii. 70. 

Lushington, Mr. James Stephen, i. 135 ; 
accompanies the Bishop, 192 ; remains 
at Lucknow, 227 ; rejoins at Delhi, 
300 ; presented to the Emperor, 305 ; 
returns to Lucknow, ii. 15. 

Luxmore, Mr., Lucknow, i. 227. 

Luxuries of the East described, ii. 182. 

Lynxes at Barrackpoor, i. 35 ; in Hima- 
laya, 274. 

M. 

M‘Clintoch, Mr., i. 31. 

Macdonald, Captain, his hospitality, ii. 
68 ; proposed route to Bombay, ib. ; 
his moonshee, 89, 91. 

Macdonald, Mrs., ii. 128. 

Macleod, Mr. Norman, at Benares, kind- 
ness of, i. 159. 

Mac Mahon, Lady, i. 219. 

Macnaghten, Lady, i. 37. 

Mad woman at Chittore, ii. 62. 

Madras, view of, ii. 173 ; landing, 174 ; 
professional duties, ib. ; clergy and 
schools, ib. ; houses, 175; Govern- 
ment-home, ib. ; servants, 176, 177; 
climate, 177 ; departure from, ib. 

Maha-Bali-poor, ruins and temple of, ii. 

179. 

Maharaftas, plainness of, ii. 43 ; oppres- 
sion of, 80 ; affect plainness in dress, 
89 ; horse, 95 ; banner and kettle- 
drum, 1 16. 

Mahim town, ii. 132; wood and ferry, 

! 34. 

Mahommedans, character of, ii. 196, 
197 ; religion, 229. 

Mainwaring, Rev. E., Bombay, ii. 144. 

Maize eaten like artichokes, i. 110. 

Malabar Point, ii. 133. 

Malcolm, Sir John, character of, ii. 19 ; 
arrangements at Malwah, 27 ; his his- 
tory of a Maharatta play, 30, 31 ; his 
Central India, 52, 58, 66, 81 ; raises 
corps of Bheels, 70 ; character as Go- 
vernor, 71 ; at Banswarra, 79. 

Maldivian boats, i. 21, 27. 

Mallaon village, i. 229. 

Malwah, European vegetables in, ii. 72 ; 
dialect in, 77,j police of, 84. 

Man watching his cucumbers, i. 86 180. 

Manchineel-tree, i. 26. 

Mandor, Mount, i. 129 ; mins, ib. 
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Mangoes described, i. 60; trees, 235, 
286. 

Manning, Captain William, i. 27 ; 
leaves the Bishop, 42 ; character, ib. 
and ii. 190. 

Manners of the people, i. 286 ; shy, ib. ; 
clamours for justice, ib. ; look to the 
English for help, 293 ; instance of 
good feeling, 294. 

Mansback, Mr., i. 44- 

Mar Simeon, ii, 176. 

Mar Abraham, ii. 176, 257, 262. 

Mar Athanasius, ii. 176, 262 ; his quar- 
rels, 263. 

Marriage procession, i. 55 ; ii. 20, 45, 

Marmots, i. 275, 296. 

Marsh fever, i. 85. 

Marshman, Dr., i. 48 ; opinion of sut- 
tees, ib. - * 

Martin, General Claude, i. 214 ; his 
tomb, ib. 

Martindell, General, Cawnpoor, i. 173, 
206. 

Martyn, Rev. H., i. 135. 

Marwar, ii. 50 ; bullocks, 51. 

Massacre at Candy, ii. 166. 

Master, Mr. Gilbert C., of Dacca, mes- 
sage from, S. 89 ; his kindness, 92 ; 
attention to the Naw&b, 96 ; popu- 
larity, 104; his kindness again, ii. 
206,211. 

Masuli boat, ii. 174. 

Matoonga cantonment, ii. 127; chapel, 
144. 

Matabunga river, i. 65; rapids, 75, 76. 

Mattacolly river, i. 80 ; town, 82. 

Maun£unga river, ii* 26, 27. 

Maun poor town, ii. 26, 27. 

Mayor, Rev. R., ii. 148 ; his station, 
169, 244. 

Mayor, Rev. John, letter to, ii. 245. 

Meade, Captain, Meerut, i. 298. 

Mecazenas,FteV. J., i. 49. 

Medical -skill, the 'Bishop's asked, i. 290, 
291, i293 ; for horses, 294. 

Meeagunge fort, i. 229. 

Meer Israf Ali, visit to, u 99, 100; at- 
tention of, ii. 211. 

Meerut, church, i. 296 ; climate, 297 ; 
school, 298 ; hospital, ib. ; native 
congregation, ib. ; confirmation, ib. 

Meilapoor, suburb of, ii. 177. 

Melville, Mr., Ghazeepoor, i. 151. 

Men fighting, ii. 4&. 

Meriton, Mr. Henry, superintendent of 
Marine, Bombay, ii. 145. 


Meru Mount, i. 249 ; described, 267 ; 
height, 271. 

Mesrop David, Calcutta, ii. 258. 

Metcalfe, Sir Charles, i. 301 ; his con- 
duct to the Emperor of Delhi, 310. 

Mewattees tribe, ii. 4, 13. 

Meywar, want of water in, ii. 66. 

Mhair tribe, ii. 49 ; corps raised, 50. 

Mhowah-tree, ii. 81 ; fermented juice, 
74. 

Mhye river, ii. 78 ; passage of, 104, 
117; estuary of, 117. 

Mhysree river, ii. 84, 87 ; another of the 
same name, 92. ' 

Middleton, Bishop, i. 40, 143; tablet 
to, ii. 153 ; issues letter to clergy, 251 ; 
travels in the south, 263. 

Milk-maids dancing, ii. 4. 

Mill, Rev. W., Principal of Bishop’s 
College, meets the Bishop, i. 23; en- 
deavours to converse with a Brahmin, 
25 ; his character, ii. 247, 256. 

Millet threshed, i. 110, 139. 

Mill for rice, i. 26. 

Milman, Rev. H. H., i. 241 

Minarets, none in Calcutta, i. 57. 

Mirzapoor, i. 178; population, 179. 

Mission school at Benares, i, 161: Candy, 
ii. 165; at Cotta, 154; at Badda- 
game, 169. 

Missionaries, Church, at Mirzapoor, i. 
31 ; address to, and answer from 
Bishop,- ii. 151 — 157. 

Missionary stations in Ceylon, ii. 170. 

Mitford, Mr., i. 98. 

Mocha stones, ii. 1 1 1. 

Mohanna river, i. 80, 82, 1 1 7. 

Mohout beats his wife, ii. 87. 

Mohr, species of elk, described, 25a. 

Mohunpoora village, ii. 30; doliculfy 
in procuring forage, ib. 

Momperier caves, ii. 132. 

Monghyr, i. 131; fort, 132; cutlery, 
ib. ; zemindarries, 133. 

Monkeys, i ♦ 49, 214 ; disturb bees’ n< d. 
ii. 82,83/ 

Monson, Colonel, his retreat, ii. 53. 

Montagues Russes of masonry, ii. 185. 

Monsoon, ii. 135. 

Montgomerie, Captain, Kajmahul, b 

125. 

Moodeliers, ii. 149. 

Moorcroft, Mr., passes the frontier of 

China, i, 271. 

Moore, Hon* R. F., sends servants, ii. 

I 46; his house, Ajmere, 49. 
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Moradabad, i. 287 ; hospital, 289. 

Moreton, ii. 216. 

Morier, Mr. Janies, visits Secunderie, i. 
123. 

Morley, General, i. 194. 

Morris, Rev. Mr., Church Missionary, 
i. 160. 

Morrison, Colonel, i. 143. 

Morton, Rev. W., sent to Chinsura, ii. 
256. 

Mosquito curtains, i. 23, 28. 

Motee Musjeed, ii. 9. 

Mountain ravines, ii. 103. 

Mouzabad town, ii. 44. 

Mow village, i. 294. 

Mowah, ii. 23. 

Mucharunga bought for the Golden 
Zermanah, i, 116. 

Muenas, nests of, i. 66. 

Muhaisua village, i. 290. 

Mullaow village, drought at, ii. 93* 

Mulberry-tree, dwarf, i. 77. 

M ungoose, i. 244. 

M undiserai, i. 199 ; rain at, 200. 

Munro, Sir Thomas, ii. 177; kindness, 
259 — 26 1 , 264. 

Munro, Lady, ii. 260, 

Musk deer, i. 274. 

Mustard-seed, i. 74. 

Mussulman uniform, i. 24; prejudices 
of, ib. ; flnendicants, 85 ; fakir, 102; 
influence of their imams and moul- 
lahs, 105 ; their religion mixing with 
their actions. Ill; legend of saint, 
120, 121 ; tomb, 121 ; encounter with 
sMiwarr, 230, 231 ; celebrating the 
vigil of a saint, 238 ; quack doctor, 
285 ; their reasons for leaving Jye- 
poor, ii. 42; their governors better 
than Hindoo governors, 71 ; their pre- 
judices, 144 ; described, 207 ; their 
religion, 229. 

Muttra town, ii. 5 ; officers shooting 
monkeys, 6 ; church service, ib. 

N. 

Nach described, i. 37 ; girls, ii. 100, 102 ; 
man, 128. 

Nacoda of Arab ship, i. 32. 

Nagari first heard, in 89. 

Namdar KMn, ii. 97. 

Native schools of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christfen Knowledge, u 40 \ 
female schools, ib* ; freeze bool, 38 ; 
female schools, ii. 188, 189. 


Natives, their timidity, i. 52, 53; their 
confidence in Europeans, 57 ; intro- 
duced at the Bishop’s party, 59 ; 
their familiarity with Europeans, 78 ; 
low state of morality among the, 102 ; 
converts, 128; instances of their 
charity, 130 ; their ideas of the Bishop 
of Calcutta, 170 ; not jealous of his 
arrival, ib. ; averse from British rule, 
ib. ; sovereigns, 171 ; houses, ii. 184; 
imitate the English, ib. ; again, 191 , 
approve of English schools, ib. ; anec- 
dotes of, 195. 

Native removed from his regiment for 
conversion, i. 298. 

Navigation of river between Calcutta 
and Dacca, i. 74, 75 ; simple, on the 
Ganges, 88. 

Nawab Gunge village, i. 101. 

Naw&ll Singh, i. 209. 

Neave, Mr. John, at Shahjenanpoor, i. 236. 

Nedieed horse, i. 284, 299. 

Neelghaus, i. 214. 

Neelghurry hills, ii. 261. 

Neem-tree, i. 26. 

Neemhaira town, ii. 66 ; government, 
66, 67. 

Neemuch cantonment, ii. 68 ; confir- 
mation, 72 

Nerbudda river, passage of, ii. 121. 

Nerriad town, ii. 108; beat at, ib. 

Nestorian Christians, i. 245. 

Nets, fishing, i. 83. 

Newall, Col., ii. 278. 

Nicol, Rev. Dr. Alex., translator of 
dialogue, i. 104. 

Night blinduess, ii. 65. 

Night-march, and recollections, i. 200. 

Nineveh, tomb of Yunus (Jonas), i. 
117. 

N i zam-ud-Deen, i. 303. 

Nongungee lake, u 264. 

Noor Musseeh, convert, i. 288. 

Nprthmore, Rev. Thomas Welby, at 
Dinapoor, i. X42. 

North-wester*, i* 60 ; ii. 205* 

Nundidevi in Himalaya, i. 265 ; height* 
271 ; effect of sun-set, 278 ; smoke 
from it, 285 1 query, volcano f ib* 

NuaseeVabad, u 95; it. 6; hearers 
refuse to go farther, 12; described, 
50 ; confirmation, 61 : departure from, 
and society oi& 51, 52. . 

Nutmeg-tretyi. 40, 

Nuuur presented, i* 29, 
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O. 

Oak in Botanic Gardens, i. 40. 
Observatory, Hindoo, i. 167. 
Ochterlony, the late Sir David, be- 
haviour to Emperor of Delhi, i. 310 ; 
agent to Governor- General, ii. 18; 
his camp, ib* ; his moonshee, 1 9 ; 
magnificence of, 29 ; meets the Bishop, 
ib. ; his history, 30 ; accedes to the 
demands of the Rannee of Jyepoor, 
38 ; his house at Neemuch, 68 ; com- 
mences war in Rajpootana, 234. 

. Offenders sentenced to labour, i. 34. 
Okeden, Mr. Parry, Moradabad, i. 288 ; 

calls on the Bishop, 289. 
Okul-Doonga village, i. 281 ; climate, 
ib. ; huts for travellers, ib. 

Oliver Newman, Southey Y poem of, ii. 

259. - 

Onnaw village, i. 207, 208. 

Oodeypoor district, ii. 52; suffers from 
Pindarries, ib. ; history of, 61 ; Ranah 
of, 70. 

Ootian Candy, ii. 160, 161, 167 ; bun- 
galow at, 161. 

Opium, manner of collecting, ii. 74. 
Order of the Madras government with 
, reference to native Christians, ii. 267, 

‘ 268 * 

* Orphan school, European female, i. 35. 
Otters kept like dogs, i. 81 ; used for 
fishing, 83. - 

Oude, King of, sends escort, i. 208 ; 
sends his officer, 210 ; minister, 211 ; 
houses, 214; palace, 216; Bishop 
breakfasts with, 217 ; conversation, 
ib. ; •'his crown, ib. ; described, 218, 
219 Government order respecting 
presents, 219; breakfasts with the 
Resident, ib. ; attends his marriage, 
219, 220; character of, 220, 22 f. 
Oude, character of petyle, i. 215; Go- 
vernment of,'- 220 — 225 ; population. 

, 224; armed peasantry, ib. ; fertility 

' of,. 1230; rent of land, ib. 

Oud unpoor, i. 235 ; beggar, ib. ; con - 
7 venation wfth merchant, ib. 

Ovans, Captain Charles, his maps, ii. 
l04. 

Ouseley, Sir Gore, i. Ill; visits* Se- 
cunderie, 123. 

dr&tfght, i. 114 ; men riding on, 

Chwndm, Sir George, tomb of, at Surat, 

tju 123. . 


Paddy-field, i. 80. 

Padre Giullo, i. 141. 

Paget, Rev. Mr., tomb of, i. 97. 

Paget, Sir Edward, his conduct to the 
Emperor of Delhi, i. 310. 

Pagla pwll, near Dacca, described, 1. 
98, 99. 

Pagodas, general style of their building, 
i. 43. 

Paintings, native, i. 164. 

Palanquins, prices of, i. 30. 

Pallee town, ii. 51. 

Palmer and Co., their indigo-works, i. 
80. 

Palmer, Mr., i. 148; son of, conversa- 
tion with Blieels, ii. 59. 

Paltura, ii. 151, 169. 

Palms re-appear, ii. 90. 

Palmira-tree, i. 26. 

Panchway, a, described, i. 21. 

Panchelwas village, ii. 78 ; carts de- 
scribed, ib. 

Panwellee, ii. 135, 143; river, 144. 

Parish, Rev. William, Dacca, i. 92. 

Pariah dog, i. 79, 270, 278. 

Pareil, Government house at, ii. 133, 
134 ; garden, 134. 

Parry, the late Mr. Edward, ii. 193. 

Parsee9 thrive in Surat, ii. 123; their 
worship, 133; their burial-ground, 
ib. 

Parsons, Rev. Joseph, i. 29. 

Patna, i. 139; gardens, 130; hackeries, 
142; no burial-ground, ib. 

Paton’s route, i. 290. 

Patterson, Mr., Dacca, ii. 21 l. 

Pawn, culture ami price of, i. 83. 

Peacocks, wild, i. 244; i ; . 4, 19; pecu- 
liarity of, ib. 

Pearls, ii. 145; fishery, 151. 

Peasantry, firmed, i. 193; described, il>. 

Peepui-tree, spirits supjjo&ed to delight 
in if, i. 84 ; hermitage in a, 123; vene- 
ration paid to it, ii. 27. 

Peer Po in tee, tomb of Mussulman saint, 
i. 122; cave, ib. 

Pelissier, Monsieur, Governor of Cham 
dernagore, i. 45, 62, 63- 

Pennington, Col., ii. 183. 

Penny, Colonel, meets the Bishop at 
Muttra, ii. 5. * 

Penrbyn, Mr. E., i, 4€ 

^rjury common, i* 10fi t 

Fem$g, Rev, Mr^ Ceylon, ii. 166*. 
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Persian secretary attends durbar, i^50 
his duties, 55. t 

Pertaubghur, heir-apparent* of, ii. 70 
city, 72 ; cold and frost, ib. 

Peshawer village, ii. 23. 

Pharsah village, ii. 19. 

Pigeons, ii. 19. 

Pilgrims to the Ganges, i. 241 ; to 
Mecca, ib.; another, 268 ; toAjrnere, 
ii. 49 ; join the caravan, 43. 

Phillibheet rice, i. 281, 282. 

Pindarries, incursions of, ii. 23; depre- 
dations, 28; oppression, 80. 

Pine-apples, wild, ii, 150. 

Pirates, Arab, ii. 197. 

Pitlaml town, ii, 115; visit from kam- 
dar, ib, ; present^ exchanged, 1 16. 

Plantain, i. 20, 21 ; great age, ii. 6^- 

Poet, native, i. 39. 

Poetry, i. 113, 115. 

Point do Galle, ii. 148; climate, 149; 
confirmation, ib. ; departure from, ib. ; 
return to the embarkation from, ib. 

Pokur, Hindoo temple, ii. 49. 

Political state of India, ii. 19i8. 

Ponies, sagacity of, i. 278 ; break loose, 
ii. 27. 


fion, ib. ; unprejudiced, 129; men* 
tioned again, 271. 

Puller, Sir Christopher, his death, i. 60 ; 
ii. 198, 204 ; character, 205. 

Puller, Lady, returns home, ii. 205. 

Pulwul village, ii. 3. 

Punchaet, i. 126. 

Pundit at Kemaoon, i. 276 ; his discourse 
on astronomy and geography, ib. 

Puntka-peepul, i. 280. 

R. 

Radha, burden of a song, i. 73. 

R&hoo, large fish, i. 72, 73. 

Rain, providential, i. 204, 301. 

Rajmah&l hills, i. 116, 117; town, 118; 
sort of Tyrol, 125 ; described, 129. 

Rajpootana distressed, ii. 70, 71 ; tha- 
koors sit before their chiefs, 79. 

Rajpoots, i. 23; used the affix of Singh, 
ii. 5 ; boy wishes to accompany the 
Bishop, i. 261; chief, ii. 26; good 
horsemen, 38 ; their strings and medals, 
45; described, ib. ; their character, 
69. 

Rama and Seeta, festival of, i. 190, 191, 

200 . 


Poor, collection for, i. 41. 

Poonah, ii. 139; illness at, ib. ; country, 
140; city, ib. ; departure from, 143. 

Poonah, lYidiwaof, ii. 140. 

Poppies first seen, ii. 56, 66 ; injured by 
frost, 72, 73. 

Porpoises, i. 66, 110. 

Poitngue&e in Calcutta, i. 37 ; churches, 
ii). ; complexion of, 46 ; in Dacca, 92. 

Potatoes in Bengal, i. 24; in Oude, 
230. 

Powaghur, fortress, ii. 93. 

Powder-mill, i. 49. 

Precious stones, ii. 168. 

Presidency, a sej»arate one desirable, for 
Northern and Central India, ii. 234. 

Prinsep, Mr., Benares, i. 162. 

Propaganda Society, i. 63. 

Protection atVorded the Bishop in his 
long journeys, ii. 238. 

Provisions, dearness of, ii. 89. 

Prutiy village, i. 278. 

Pudda, a name of the Ganges, i. 107. 

Puharrees, i. 120, 121; school, 124; 
corps, 1 25 ; no caste, ib. ; features, 
126; character, ib. ; resemble the 
Welsh, 127 ; fond of ihusic, ib. ; re- 
ligion, ib.; festivals, 128; oatii^ ib. ;4 
climate, ib, ; marriages, ib. ; vaceina- 


Ram Deen ruins Burodeea, ii. 80. 

Iiamghur, i. 265 ; people described, 266 ; 
idolatry and religious beggars, ib. ; 
Quarrel with goomashta, ib. 

Ramghur village, ii. 25 ; entrance to the 
castle refused, ib. 

Ratngunga river, i. 287. 

Rampoor, i. 290. 

Ranaglmt village, i. 66. 

Raper, Major, Lucknow, i. 237. 

Taper, Colonel F. V., ii. 23, 24, 31 ; 
leaves Jyepoor, 37 ; attends the Bishop 
to Umeer, 38 — 40. 

Rats, i. 275. 

Receipt for horses, i. 239. 

Reichardt, Rev. Mr., re-ordained, ii.257. 

Religion in Ceylon, ii. 171. 

Rennell, Major James, maps, i. 66 ; dis- 
crepancies, 71, 81, 88, 112. 

Reynell, General, i. 298 ; assigns sur- 
geon to the Bishop, 299. 

Rhadacant Deb, i. 55 ; his opinion of 
femdle schools, ii. 189. 

Rhinoceroses, i. 213; ii. 97. 

Rhoders, ii, 170. 

Riband-men of Ireland, i. 104, 105. 

Rice not nourishing, i. 24 ; the most 
valuable, 110; inferior, 114; inOkul 
Doonga, 281. 
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Rich, the late Claudius James, i. 21 3. 

Ricketts, Mr. Mordaunt, resident at 
Lucknow, i. 207 ; message from, 209 ; 
introduces the Bishop to the King of 
Oude, 216 ; acts as chaplain, 226. 

Rienzi, Chevalier, ii. 132. 

Rivers in Ceylon, ii. 169 ; families on 
them, ib. 

Robbery, increase of, i. 104; alarm of, 
ii. 43 ; preparations against, ib. ; a 
great, 66. 

Robertson, Lieut-Colonel Thomas, Chu- 
nah, i. 174 ; presents a memorial, 
178; the Bishop’s answer, ib. 

Robinson, Rev. Thomas, at PoOnah, ii. 
141 ; accompanies the Bishop to Cey- 
lon, 145; to Madras, 172; reads with 
the Bishop to the sick in the " Busso- 
rah Merchant,” 173. 

Rodney, Honourable John, in Ceylon, 
ii. 151, 169. 

Rohilcund, conquest of, i. 236 ; soil and 
climate, 237 ; tumults in, ii. 217. 

Rohillas under British government, i. 
236 ; insurgents, 237 ; anecdote of 
chief, ib* 

Roman Catholics, number and charac- 
ter of, ii. 222, 267. 

Romfer, Mr., ii. 122. 

Rooh-fish described, i, .181. 

Rope bridges .described, i. 52; yard, 
117. 

Rbttler, Rev. Dr., Madras, ii. 174, 175, 
260. 

Roy, Rev. William, senior chaplain at 
lifadras, ii. 174. 

Ruderpoor, i. 256 ; misery, ib. ; visit 
from hoagistrate, 25*7 ; annual confla- 
gration, 258. 

Ruins of the palace of Sultan Sujah, i. 
118,119. 

Ruperra village, i. 82. 

Rushes, long, h 71, 101. 

s. 

Sadias town, ii 179, 180. 

Saees, death of, ii. 74. 

Sago-palm* i. 40. 

Sakra village, ii. 119. 

Sale, Major, Kairah, ii. 112. 

Salmon, Capt,, i. 210 : his suwam, ib. ; 

escorts thi Bishop through Lucknow, 
•• 229. " I 

Salsette, coast of, Si. island, 128, 

Salty mmopoWof, ii. 201. 

6altara,Raja &&14S, 


Saltpetre, i. 49* 

Salt-water lake, i. 31. 

Sam, Mr., Armenian, ii. 176. 

Sambur, salt lake of, ii. 44. 

Sandheads, i. 42; the Bishop proceeds 
to, ii. 172. 

Sands, Hon. Mr., Benares, i. 172. 

Sandyg, Capt. Fredk. Harvey, ii. 50. 

Sandee, i. 232 ; dangerous for travellers, 
ib. 

Sanganeer town, ii. 56. 

Sanscrit taught in IJindoo colleges, ii. 
23°. 

Sansoni, Mr., ii. 148^ Bishop returns to 
the house of, 170. 

Sarum, Mr. de, native priest, Ceylon, 
ii. 152. 

Satchwell, Capt., i. 245. 

Saugor, island of, i. 20 ; ii. 181. 

Sawatown, ii. 65; drunken men, ib. 

Sawers, Mr., receives the Bishop at 
Candy, ii. 162. 

Schreyvogel, Rev. Mr., ii. 281. 

Schwartz, missionary, ii. 261 ; his la- 
bours and character, 266, 267 ; guar- 
dian to the Raja of Tanjore, 267 ; 
monument to, 266. 

Scorpions, i. 138, 178; bite, ii. 114, 
168. 

Scott, Mr., Moradabad, i. 288. 

Scott, Sir W., i. 21 1 ; ii. 39. 

Sea, natives’ horror of, ii. 90. 

Sea-snakes, ii. 145. 

Secundra, ii. 8. 

Secrole, i. 160; chapel, ib. ; case of 
native convert, ib. ; mission school, 

> 161. 

Seeta Coom, i. 131. 

Seidpoor, i. 158 ; celebrated for sugar, 
178. 

Seiks, ii. 13. 

Self-immolation by drowning, i. 168. 

Sepoy /egiments recruited from Babur, 
i. 53, 

Sejjoy’s scruples about caste, i. 90 ; gra- 
titude off ' 228 ; desertion of one, 
234; sickness, ib. ; carelessness, 253; 
Volunteer to go to Almorah, 260 ; two 
always accompany the Bishop, 263 ; 
hardiness, 278; hka children, 279; 
one sick at Moradabad, 289; one 
drowned, ii. 47; his children, ib. ; 
derivation of the word, 104 ; two ill, 
119 * ^ ‘ ' 

*8ml described, L 291 1 lodgers in, de- 
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Seram}x>or, i. 33 ; described, 44 ; police 
of, 45. 

Serang, i. 21 ; anecdote of, 130. 

Serpent, ii. 143. 

Seton, Mr., his treatment of the Empe- 
ror of Delhi, i. 310. 

Shaddock described, i. 20. 

Shahee village, i. 247. 

Shahjehanpoor, frontier of Oude, i. 236 ; 
described, ib. ; common name, 293. 

Shakespear, Mr. C., his rope bridges, 

i. 52; at Benares, and for the Caran* 
nasa. 

Shark, escape from, ii. 174. 

Shaw, Colonel, i. 126. 

Shawl-goat, i. 274. 

Sbeeshghur, drought in, i. 249 ; nach 
women, ib. ; Raja of, visits the. Bi- 
shop, 250. ‘ 

Shipley, Very Rev. Dean, letters to, ii. 
188, 198. 

Shipley, Rev. Charles, letter to, ii. 265. 

Shore, Hon. F. J., bravery of, i. 211. 

Sibnibasbi, i. 66 ; ruins, pagoda, and 
palace, 66, OS ; the Bishop visits Raja 
Omichund, 68 — 70. 

Sick servant, i. 200 ; carried by women, 
ib. ' * 

Sicli gully, i. 120. 

Sikli, tiavelllng, i. 260. 

Sjkre, < '.issim Ali Khan, Nawftb of, 

ii. 3. 

Simms’, Mr.. Moradabad, 288. 

Simpson, Mis„ her school, i. 148. 

Simpson. Dr., Jyepoor, ii. 38. 

Situlia, ii. 26 ; his sepoys, 18 ; benefac- 
toi to tomb at Ajmere, 49 ; at Pokur, 
50; at JN'eemueh, 68; bis towns in 
Cju/eraf, 86. 

Singii, Raja, relics of, at Candy, ii. 164. 

Sircar descri}>eil. i. 21, 29. 

Siva, temple \) t at Chittore, ii. 63, 64; 
minarets, 01. 

Siva’s walkiny-sta/1’, i. 183. 

Skinnerks (Col.) cavalry, i. 299; gives 
money for a church, ib. ; hi s escort 
accompany the Bishop to Nusseera- 
bad, ii, 33, 13; bis horsemen, 137. 

Slave Island, ii. 151. 

Slavery illegal, i. 33. K 

Smith from Yorkshire, i. 199. 

Smith, Mr. Courtney, i. 188. 

Smith, Major-Geu. Sir Lionel, his con- 
troversy with Rev. Mr. Goode, ii. 
252. 

Smith, Dr. II., appointed medical at- 


tendant to the Bishop, i. 299 ; give* 
opium to sepoys, ii. 45 ; hi a death, 
261. 

Snake in the cabin, i. 181 ; account of 
one, ib. 

Society in the upper provinces, ii. 221. 

Soliman, Sheikh, tomb of, ii. 14. 

Sooty, or Moorshedabad river, i. 114, 
116. 

Soubahdar goes to Bindrabund, ii. 5 ; 
his attention, 24 ; illness and death, 
41. 

Southern India, accounts from, ii. 94. 

Southey, his Padalon, i. 22 ; Kail- 
yal, 65 ; Crocodile Island, 87 ; Lorri- 
nite, 287 ; his Oliver Newman, ii. 
259. 

Spiders, large, i. 181. 

Spinning wheels, i. 286. 

Spirits, bad effects of, on troops, ii. 173. 

Sperschneider, Rev. G., ii. 28 i. 

Squirrel, Indian, i. 44 ; flying, 275. 

Storm on the river, i. 64. 

Stowe, Rev. Martin, arrival, i. 57 ; ac- 
companies the Bishop, 62; wades 
through a marsh, 87 ; illness, 89, 92 ; 
his death, 97 ; again mentioned, ii. 
209 — 211; burial, 210; interest ex- 
cited by, 211; reflections on his 
death, 212. 

Stowe, Miss, letter to, ii. 212. 

Student in the Vidalaya, i. 172. 

Street preaching condemned, i. 171. 

Sudder Adawlut, i. 32 ; Dewannee, ib. ; 
ii. 201. 

Sudder Mofussil, i. 187. 

Sugar-cane, plantations of, i. 27 ; mill 
at Boitpoor, 287 ; sugar-canes and 
mills, ii. 17, 24; mills, 74; extensive 
cultivation of, 226 ; assertion made 
in Parliament respecting, ib. 

Suicides, i. 155. 

nimeru mountain, i. 271. 

Sumatra ape, ii. 134. 

Sunday regarded by the Hindoos, i. 2S2. 

Sunderbunds, i. 22 ; termination of, 
31. 

Sunnite sect, ii. 72; quarrel with Bo- 
ras, ib. 

Sunn hemp, i. 78. 

Supta Sati translated, i. 56. 

Supreme Court, ii. 201. 

Surat city, ii. 122; society, 123; church 
consecrated, ib, ; school, ib. 

Surdah, silk manufactory, i. Ill ; Ita- 
lian mode of managing silk, ib. 
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Suromonuggur, dispute at, i. 232, 233 ; 
fortress, 233 ; trout stream, 235. 

Suspension bridge, i. 273. 

Suttee described, i. 47 ; difference of 
opinion respecting, 48 ; described, 
154, 155 ; not common in Delhi, 
ii. 4. 

Suwarrs levy u black mail,” 5. 243. 

Swine, great herds of, i. 138. 

Swinging described, i. 58. 

T. 

T&ge Mahal, ii. 10, 225. 

Talc, i. 131. 

Talipot-palm, ii. 149. 

Tam a rind- tree, native opinion of, i. 238. 

Tambresra village, ii. 82; visit from the 
Raja, 83. 

Tandah, i. 249, 250, 252; description 
of, 258. 

Tanjore, Raja of, ii. 265 ; the Bishop 
offers to take his son, 266 ; his support 
of Christian schools, ib. ; a pupil of 
Schwartz, ib. 

Tanks, i. 24, 

Tannali town, ii. 128; again, 129; con- 
secration of church, 144. 

Taptee 'river, ii. 122. 

Taraghur fortress, ii. 48. 

Tara-palm planting, i. 138. 

Tate, Capt., Bombay, ii. 144. 

Tatties described, i. 59. 

Taxes, local, i. 90 ; appropriation of, ii. 
192, 201. 

Taylor, Lieutenant-Colonel, H. G. A., 
Madras, ii. 174. 

Tea- plant wild in Kemaoon, i. 2S2. 

Teignmouth, Lord, i. 71. 

Tekaria village, ii. 119. 

Temple in a tree, i. 123, 

Temples near Jyepoor, ii. 31 ; in Ceylon, 
164, 165, 

Templer, Mr^.Monghyr, i. 132. 

Tents described, i. 192. 

Tenure of lands, i. 53 ; . ii. 66. 

Terrain unhealthy season in, i. 250, 251 ; 
wild animals leave it, 251 ; approach 
to the forests, ib. ; ** essence of owl,’' 
ib. ; inhabitants, ib. ; unhealthineas of, 
283. 

Terriagully, pass pf, i. 131. 

Thakoors in carts drawn by oxen, ii. 
44. 

Thibet, Roman Catholic Bishop of, i. 37 ; 
death of, 1 42. 

Thief in the camp, ii. 30. 


Thief-tree in Ceylon, description of, ii* 

161 . 

Thomas’s, St., Mount, ii. 177 ; Apostle 
martyred there, 178. 

Thomas, Colonel, ii. 51. 

Thomason, Mrs., i, 35. 

Thornton, John, Esq., letters ( 6 , ii. 193, 
235. 

Thread of caste, i. 22; of Brahmins, 25, 
90. 

Thrush in Kemaoon, i. 274. 

Thugs described, i. 295. 

Tic Polonga, ii. 167. - 

Tigers in the island of Saugor, i. 20 ; 

. notions respecting them in India, 71 ; 
rare in Oude and Rohilcund, 239 ; in 
Kemaoon, 248 ; peasantry tight them, 
ib, ; hunt, 254 — 256; at the Himalaya 
glaciers, 275; tamed, 292; near Lu- 
neewarra, ii. 73; kills a Bheel, ib. ; 
one crosses the path, 76 ; hunting, 97. 

Tighree, i. 291 ; celebrated hunting- 
ground, 292. 

Tillhier v illage, i. 238. 

Tingyjioor village, i. 121. 

Tiperah, i. 95. 

Tityharna village, i. 78. 

Titty-ghur house, i. 47. 

Tobacco, i. 240. 

Todd, Mr. David, Dacca, 1. 92; Ids con- 
duct, ii. 211. 

Todd, Captain, lieloved bv natives, 

54; at Kotah, ib. ; .it Bhr»dv*aira, 5b. 

Todd, Dr., Dacca, ii. 207. 

Toghlikabad, ruins of, ii/ 1. 

Tolly's nullah, i. 31. 

Toon * tree, i. 79; dye from, 2^7. 

Toolsey, in Salsette, descriiied. d. 127. 

Tortoise good eating, i. 79. 

Traill, Mr, George VV'Uiam. at \ hoorah, 
letter from, i. 245 ; sends hi» pony. 
260; meets the Bishop, 27*>; love-,, 
and is beloved by natives, 277, 

Travelling, manner of, ii. 224. 

Trimbuk-jee describe*!, i. 174 ; chaiaoter, 
175; escape from Tannah, u. «. 

Travaucore, accounts from, ii. 1 75. 

Trout in Kemaoon, i. 201 ; at Ramghur, 
265. 

Turkoman liorses, i. 1 73 , 3 72. 

Turquoises, ii, 145. 

Tussildar drawn by bullocks, ii, 7, 

Twistletou, Archdeacon, i. 61. 

Tyleepoor village, i. 290. 

Tynybanya village, i. 83. 

Tytler, Dr,, Monghyr, u 135. 
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U. 

Umeer, excursion to, ii. 38 ; palace, 39 ; 
temple, 40. 

Ummeerghur town, ii. 57 ; manufac- 
ture, ib. ; besieged, ib. 

V. 

Valley of Death, i. 258. 

Vanrenen, General, Bareilly* i. 243. 

Yeangodilc, Ceylon, ii. 158, 1G7. 

Vear village, ii. 127. 

Yeddahs, tribe, in Ceylon, ii. 163. 

Vepery, church at, ii. 175. 

Vidalaya college, i. 169. 

Vigilant ketch, embarkation on, ii. 124. 

Village described, i. 25; another,. 26; 
round Calcutta, ii. 200. 

Viragies, college of. ii. 22. 

Vishnu, incarnation of, i. 86 ; temple, 
ii. 179. 

Yishvuyesa, deli lenient of, i. 166 ; sacred 
well, ib. 

Visitation, ii. 242. 

Vultures, i. 124. 


Wade, Captain, Delhi, i. 304. 

Walker, .Major, Baroda, ii. 78; proces- 
sion nf girls to thank him, ib. 

WalbcotTe, Mr., Colombo, sends cinna- 
mon peelers, ii. 153. 

Wallieh, Dr., his character, i. 40, 47 ; 
ii. ID 1, 248. 

W arakapofe stat ion, ii. 160. 

Waid, Hew Mr., Baddagame, ii. 169, 
2 15. 

W arner, Mr. Kdward Leo, Furreo<lpoor, 
house and garden, i. 103 ; library, 104 ; 
gaol calendar, 105. 

\\ ms, horrois of native, ii. 3 16. 

Wasps, i. 151, 178; nests, 289. 

Watson, Mr.. Ghazeepoor, i. 151. 

Watchmen to frighten birds, i, 123. 

Water-pump, i. 81; bad, supposed to 
cause fever, 253; mill, diminutive, 
263 . 

W caving, i. 287. 


Wells, mode of sinking, ii. 16. 

West, Sir Edward, Bombay, ii. 146. 

Wheat brought into Rohilcund, i. 241* 

Wicker-bound graves, ii. 265. 

Wild celery, i. 88. 

Wild dogs, i. 275, 276. 

Williams, Mr., Cawnpoor, i. 205. 

Williams, Mr., Moradahad, i. 288. 

Williams, Mr., Delhi, i. 300. 

Williams, Mr. James, Baroda, his hur- 
karu, ii. 89 ; meets the Bishop, 96 ; 
introduces native officers, 97 ; accom- 
panies the Bishop out of Baroda, 103; 
kindness, ib. 

Williams, Miss, ii. 98. 

Williams, Col., Bombay, ii. 173. 

Williamson, Mr. Thomas, Kairah, meets 
the Bishop, ii. 104; account of the 
Blieels, 105. 

Willow from Buonaparte's grave, ii. 134. 

Wilmot, Mr., Colombo, ii. 158. 

Wilson, Mrs., i. 40; ii. 189. 

Wimberly, Rev. Mr., ii. 257. 

Woman bathing, i. 137. 

Women, shyness of Hindoo, i. 286 ; 
diminutive stature of Indian, ii. 75. 

Wright, Rev. Mr., ii. 282. 

Wuerh town, ii. 20 ; suburbs, ib. ; city, 

21 , 22 . 

| Wynn, Right Hon. Charles W. Wil- 
liams, Dedication; Preface, vi.; letters 
to, ii. 181, 184, 204, 207, 220, 261. 

Y. 

Yak, or Thibet cow, i. 271, 274. 

Yeld, Dr., Benares, i. 160. 

Yogi, imitation of by dandee, i. 88 ; 
tames a tiger, 292; hermitage, 293; 
at Umeer, ii. 39; another, 116. 

Young, Captain, his bravery, i. 244. 

Z. 

Zalim Singh, character, ii. 52; offer to 
Colonel Monson, 53. 

Zemindars, i. 53 ; visit of one, 196, 197 ; 
anecdote of a, 203. 

Zemindarries, ii. 200. 

Zermineeh, i. 156. 
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ABDAR , water-cooler. 

Acbar, native newspaper. 

Adtgar, minister. 

Admee , man. 

Ap, your honour. 

Avatar , incarnation. 

Aumeen , collector of revenue. 

Aya , maid or nurse. 

Baboo, Hindoo title, answering to our 
esquire. 

Bandy , gig or cart. 

Bangle. , bracelet. 

Begah land-measure, differing all over 
Indi^* 

Begum , princess. 

Belathee , foreign, 
ifta/, bard. 

Bheestie, water-carrier. 

Bholiah , row-boat, covered over at one 
end. 

‘ Bootee , large well. 

Boom, ^tunel's food. 

Brinjarries , carriers of grain. 

Bucher , young one. 

Butyerow, large cabined boat. 

Buknhish , present. 

Bu\lum , spear.. 1 v 

Burkandaz , inferior police officer. 

Burra, great. 

Bundar , harbour. 

Bungalow , a cottage made of bamboo and 
mats, with very projecting thatched 
roof. 

Bunyan , trader. . 

Caxi f Mussulman judge. 

Caranchie , native carriage. 

, Cferw« t , bard. 

. Ch^ltqhf umbrella*. 


Chobdar , bearer of silver mace. 

Chokey , chair, gaol, t>r toll-house. 
Chokeydar , watchman. 

Chopper , thatched roof. 

C/jo/a, little. 

Choultry , Hindoo name fora resting-place 
for travellers. 

Chudtliiy sheet, or veil. 

Chumar , leather-dresser. 

Chunam , lime. 

Chuprasnie , police guard. 

Choir nj, whisk for dm mg off fkes. 
Clashes, teut-pitcher, or manager of 
sails. 

('ojllah , caravan, 
f W, coco-nut fibre, 
f o//y, creek, 
f 'oolite, porter. 
doamer, crocodile. 

CVm, about two miles. 

Cummerbund. sash. 

Cutiml, magistrate. 

J)uh, post. 

Dundee, boatman. 

Durogtt, sujierinteudent . 

Decoit , river pirate. 

Deuan^n prime minister, and unmet i tin h 
an agent* 

Dewul, temple. 

Dhoolie, litter. 

Dhurna , mourning. 

Dooab, a tract of country between 
rivers. 

Ihiffultlar , officer. 

Duntoor, custom. 

Durbar, a court where a levee is hr Id, 
Durwan, gate-keeper. 

religious mendicant. 
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Feringee, European. 

Firman , royal order. 

Foigdar, commander* 

Gaowala , cowman. 

Ghat , in the east, a landing-place; in 
the west and south, a pass of a moun- 
tain, or a range of mountains. 

Ghee, rancid butter. 

GhweeU purndar , poor man's provider. 
Goo/, small channel. 

Goomashta , agent, or master. 

Gossuin , Hindoo hermit. 

Gram, a kind of vetch. 

Guicwar , sovereign. 

Hackery , native cart. 

Hagie , $aint. 

Hamauly bearer. 

Hanjar , Persian scymitar. 

Hanldar , officer in the army. 

Hooka, pipe. 

Hat' her , elephant. 

H oo lee, a famous Hindoo festival, to 
commemorate the beginning of a new 
year; it is held in the vernal equi- 
nox. 

fhuulah, seat on an elephant. 

Hurkaru , messenger. 

Human zadu, mscal. 

Jfuzoor, your presence. 

Jaghire , estate assigned by Government. 
Jaghiredar , person holding a jaghire, 
jW, swamp, or shallow lake. 

Jtmttuldar , officer in the army, head 
man of a village, or house-servant. 
JV/i, Middle. 

Juldre, quick. 

Jungle, thicket. 

K ole an, Persian jape. 

Kamdar , governor. 

Hoyt, writer. 

Khdnmmdn , steward. 

KheMt , honorary dress. 

Khitmutgar, footman. 


the point where Mussulman! turn 
to pray. 

Killedar , governor of a fort. 

J Kincoby brocade. 

Luc, one hundred thousand. 

Lebada , cloak. 

Lcgr, people. 

Lugana , to make fast. 

Lungoor , baboon. 

Malik, master. 

Maharaja , great king. 

Manjte , steersman. 

Marabout , holy man. 

Meiilan , plain. 

I Messa/a, mess. 

Mubarak , lucky. 

Mohout , elephant-driver. 

Mohur, a gold coin, worth sixteen .mj>ees 
in Bengal. 

j Moodelier , native magistrate. 

I Moonshee , teacher. 
j\ I uo nee, inspired person. 

Moullah , Mahometan priest. 

Muhtar, chamberlain or prime minister. 
Musnud, throne. 

Mz/ssau/, torch. 

Mussaulchie, torch- bearer. 

Mi//, obelisk. 

Mutu'dla , drunkard. 

Naick , corporal. 

Nacoda , captain of a vessel. 

Nagari , great kettle-drum. 

Nullah, brook, or small branch of a river* 
Nuddee, streamlet. 

Nuzztir , offering. 

Paddy , rice in the husk. 

Pagoda , Hindoo place of worship. 

Palkee , palanquin. 

Panchway, passage- boat. 

Pawn, the nut of the areca palm -lime, 
an&fcpice, wrapped in a betel leaf* and 
chewed by the natives. 

Peeta, string. 

PeUhwa, sovereign. 
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Pergunnah, the largest division of land 
in a zemindany. 

Peon, messenger. 

Pt&arrahy wicker basket. 

Pet t ah, native town near a fort. 

Pice, copper coin, 

Potail, head man of a village. 

Poof a, worship. 

Poor , town. 

Pucka , brick. 

Pulwar , large boat. 

Punchaet , jury of five men. 

Punka, large wooden board suspended 
from the ceiling, and waved to and 
fro by ropes ; also a fan. 

Puranas , Indian mythological poems. 
Purwannu, Government order. 

Rais, master of a vessel. 

Rannee, Hindoo princess. 

Routee, small tent. 

Ruksut , dismissal. 

Rut, carr. 

Ryty, peasant. 

Sahib , lord. 

Saeetj groom. 

Sarbann , camel-driver. 

Seer, weight of about two pounds. 
Sherabdar , butler. 

Serai , Mussulman place of rest for tra- 
vellers. 18 

Sevang, master of a vessel. 

Singh, lion. 


Sircar , governor, also a head servant, 
Sitringee, tent carpet. 

Sirdar , head man or minister. 

Soodra , a Hindoo caste, composed of cul- 
tivators, mechanics, and artisans. 
Sotaburdar, bearer of silver stick. 

Sudder Adawlut , court of justice. 

Sadder Dewannee , court of justice. 
SuwarTee, retinue. 

Suwarrs , horse -soldiers. 

Soubahdar , officer of tbejiighest rank in 
the army. 

Tank , artificial pond. 

Tanna , police officer. 

Tbttee , mat made of cuscos-grasa. 

Tattoo , pony. 

. Thakoor , lord or baron. 

■ Thannadar, officer. 

Tindai, tent-pitcher. 

] Tope , cl'timp of trees. 

1 Tonjon , chair with a head. 

Tussddar , tacksman. 

['a keel, envoy. 

Pedas , Hindoo Scripture-,. 

| Peddahs, hunters. 

Piracies, religious mendicants. 

Yogi, religious mendicant. 

Zemindar , holder of* zemindarry. 
Zemindar ry , province. 


THE END. 
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Majesty’s Couusel. With Portraits. Second Edition. 3 vols. 8vo, 42 j*. 

MEMOIRS OF FATHER RIPA, during a Residence at the Court of Chinn. 
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LIFE OF LORD HILL, C^mmambfr of thf Forces. From Authentic^ 

Documents supplied by hLs Family and Friends. By Rev. Edwin Sidney. Svn, 

NAVAL WORTHIES OF QUEEN ELIZABETH'S REIGN. Their 
Achievements, Adventures, and Discoveries ; with Riograpbical Notices. Rv John 
Harrow, Esq. 8vo. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF THE HONOURABLE RICHARD HILL, 

Envoy to the Court of Savoy, in the Reign of Queen Anne, By Rev. \\ . 
Blackley, BA. 2 vols. 8vo, 2fa. 

LIVES OF OLIVER CROMWELL AND JOHN Bl' NY AN. By R«- 

bf.rt South k y . Esq. Post Svo, ‘J,.. fV/. 

LIFE OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. By John Bah how, K*< { . A AD- 
Edition, Post Xyo, 2s. firf. 


• LIFE OF SIR DAVID WILKIE: with his Letters .Wua’s nn.i (i'i:,s! 
'■ Remarks on Worlc? of An, during hit! Tours. Ity Allan O/vnisi.ha.m. Ksq. 
Portrait. 3 vola. t>vo, 42s. 

LIFE OF ROBERT BURNS. By J. G. Lockhart, Esq. Fourth Fdii-on, 
fcax>. 8vo, fa. (id. 

LIFE OF SIR SAMUEL ROM ILL V, 'written l*v Himself, w’th ic- 

Letters and Political Diary; Edited by his 8 <>n.s. Third Edition. Pori rad, 

2 vols. fcap.’ 8vo, lfa. 

MEMOIRS OF LO& SYDENHAM ; with ins Administration in U.invht, 
and his Correspondence. By <i. Poolkit Sckopk, Kt>q., M.P, Second Edition 
Portrait. 8vo, fa. (><J. 

LIFE OF BELTSARIUS. By Lord Mahon, M.l*. With a M.n* 
8 vo, 12s. 

LIFE OF EDWARD GIBBON, with Xelcrtimis from his ConcMiondoiH i\ 

, By Key. IL II. Milmam. . Portrait. >s vo, fa. 

MEMOIR OF WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D., THE GEOLOGIST, Ami»or 

- of the Map Of the Strata of Kngland anti Wide*. By John Phillips. 

8vo, 78. beC 


LIFE OF LORD BYRON, WITH TUS LETTERS AND JOURNALS 

' By Thomas Moohe, Esq. Portrait and Vignette. Royal 8vo, l .fa. 

LIFE OF CRABBE THE POET, with his Letter* and JnmnaD. 
By hi* Son. JVetv edition. Plates, fcap. H\o } 7 *. Id. 
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THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. Illuminated and Illustrated. 
From Original Designs. By Owkn Jones, Architect. With Useful and Instructive 
Notes, by a careful Editor. 8vo. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF TITE LITURGY AND RITUAL OF THE 
CIIUHCIT. Being Sermons and Discourses of eminent Divines of the Seven- 
teenth Century. By Rev. James Brogdkn, M.A. 3 vols. post 8vo, 27 s. 

CATHOLIC SAFEGUARDS AGAINST THE ERRORS, CORRUP- 
TlONis, AND NOVELTIES OF THE CHURCH OF ROME. Selected from 
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BIBLICAL RESEARCHES TN PALESTINE, MOUNT SINAT, AND 

ARABIA PETB.EA. Being a Journal bf Travels, undertaken in reference to 
Biblical Geography. By Rev. Dr. Robinso.v. With new Maps and Plans. 
3 vols. 8 vo, 4 .ml 

DIALOGUES BETWEEN A BRAHMIN and a CHRISTIAN on the 
EVIDENCES ok CHRISTIANITY. By William Skwjsll, B.D., Exeter 
College, Oxford. Fcap. 8vo, 7s. iui. 

THE BOOK OF THE CHURCTT. With Notes containing 1 References 
to the Authorities, ami an Index. By Rohkrt Southky, LL.D. Fifth Edition. 
>vo, 12$. 

A MANUAL OF PRAYERS FROM THE LTTURGY. Selected and 

Arranged for Family Use. By Right llov. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 12mo. 

ON THE UNITY OF T1IK CHURCH. By IIenrv Edward Manning, 

Archdeacon of Chicheffer. Second Edition. 8vo, 105. fr/. 

THE ABSTRACT PRINCIPLES OF REVEALED RELIGION. By 
Hk\ry Drlmmovd. Crown 8vo. D$. (.» d. 

FEASTS AND FASTS. The Rise and Progress of the Laws relating to 
Sundays, Holidays, and Days of Easting; with some Account of the Origin of 
their Observance. By Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 8vo. 

THE T1IEOOONY OF THE HINDOOS, with their System of Pliilo- 

hojdiy and Cosmogony. By Count B.iornst.tkrna. 8vo, 8$. (id. 

LIGI IT IN DARKNESS; or, CHURCHYARD THOUGHTS ; being 
Suggestions for Epitaphs and Head»tone». By Joskph Jfcwv. Woodcuts. Post 

N\o, 10 a. <>d. 

F \R!S!f SERMONS; on tlie Lessons, the Gospel, or the Epistle, for every 
j-u inlay and Principal Festival in the Year. By the late Bishop Hkbkr. Fifth 
Edition. 2 vols. post Hvo, Ids. 

SERMONS PREACHED IN ENGLAND. By the late Bishop IIeber. 
Second Edition. Svo, i>$. 6d. 

I1VMNS FOR THE CTIURCIT SERVICE, arranged for every Sunday 
By Bishop Hriskk. Eleventh Edition. l6mo, 2$. 

SERMONS PREACHED AT THE CHAPEL ROYAL, WHITEHALL. 

By Uev. W. J. Convhearr, M. A., Principal of the Collegiate Institution, Liver- 
pool, and one of her Majesty’s Preachers. Svo, Dr. 

LECTURES ON THE BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By the Rev. Ii. Lindsay, M.A., Rector of Croyd6n. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, 10$. 

UFLSEAN LECTURES. Principles for the Proper Understanding of the 
Mosaic Wiutings, stated and applied ; together with an Incidental Argument for 
the Truth of the Resurrection of our Lord. By Rev. S, J. Blunt. Post 8vo, 
in. *ut. 
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VERACITY OF THE FIVE ROOKS OF MOSES, armed from tlio 
undesigned Coincidences to be found in them when compared in their several 
parts. By Rev. J. J. Blunt. Post 8vo, 5*. 6rf. 

THE NESTORIAN CHRISTIANS, OR LOST TRIBES OF ISRAEL 

settled in Ooroomia, Koordistan, Ancient Assyria, and Media. With Illustra- 
tions of Scripture Prophecy. By As ah el Grant, M.l). With Map. Third 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

HISTORY OF JOSIAH. By the Author of “ Gideon, the Mighty Man 
ok Valour/* Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

PSALMS AND HYjVINS FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP, Selected, 
and Adapted to the various Solemnities of the Church. By W. B. Holland, 
M.A., Perpetual Curate of Walmer. 24mo, 1$. 6d. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

India and China* 

A JOURNAL OF THE DISASTERS IN AFFG 1 1 A N 1ST A X. By 

Lady Salic. Eighth Edition. . Plana* Post 8vo, 12s. 

JOURNAL OF AN AFFGHXN PRISONER; with a Narrative of tlm 
Military Operations at Cabul, which ended in the Retreat and Destruction of tie* 
British Army. By Lieut. Vincent Kyrjs, Bengal Artillery. Seventh Edition. 
Pojittfvo, 12s. 

JOURNEY TO C A BOOL, AND RESIDENCE IN THAT (’I TV 

By the late Sm Alexander Burnes. Second Edition. Portrait and Platt** . 

8vo, 18s. 

VOYAGE UP THE INDUS TO THE SOURCE OF THE RIVER 

OXUS, by Kabul and Badakhshan. By Lieut. John Wood, Indian Nav.>. 

Map. 8vo, 14s. 

TRAVELS IN THE HIMALAYAN PROVINCES OF JHNDOST \\ 

AND THE PANJAB, in Ladakh and Kashmir, in Peshawar, Kabul, Kundu/, 
and Bokhara.' By Moorcroft and Trkbjbck. 2 \oU. 8vo, Jtos. 

A JOURNEY THROUGH THE UPPER PROVINCES OF INDIA, 
FROM CALCUTTA* TO BOMBAY, with Notes upon Ceylon, and a Journey 
to Madras and the Southern Provinces. By Bishop II riser. Post 8vo, lo*, 

LETTERS FROM MADRAS ; or First Iinprc^iorr, of Marmci- and 
Society in India, described from a Three Years’ Residence*. By a Lady. IV t 
8vo, 9s. 6d. ' 

SKETCHES', OF PERSIAN LIFE AND MANNERS. IL tb 1,^ 

1 Major General Sir John Malcolm. Post 8v6, Os, 

SIX MONTHS IN .CHINA. By Lord Jocelyn, late Mihta r> Smru.;, 
to the Chinese Expedition. Sixth Edition. Plans. Friip. 8vo, hs. 

THE CAMPAIGN IN CHINA. The Operations in the Yoa, m 

Kiano, and Treaty of Nanking. By Captain Granville G. Lorn, K, V 
With Map. Post 8vo, 8 s. Gd. 

BRITISH SETTLEMENTS LN THE STRAITS OF MALACCA, in* 
eluding Penang, Malacca, and Singapore. By Lieut. Nuweold. 2 voK 
8v<V Zof. 

JAPAN IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Described from the 
Accounts of Recent Dutch Travellers. Post 8vo, 9s, Ctf* 
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Mediterranean and Asia Minor* 

A YACHT VOYAGE IN TIIE MEDITERRANEAN, during 1840-41, 

By the Countess Grosvenor. With 26 Plates. 2 vols. post 8vo, 28*. 

A CLASSICAL TOUR IN ATTICA, AND RESIDENCE IN ATHENS. 

By ltev. Christopher Wordsworth, D.D., Prebendary of Westminster. Second 
Kdition. Maps and Plates. 8vo, 12i. ; also, FAC-S1MILES OF ANCIENT 
AN KJ TINGS discovered on the Walls of POMPEII. 8vo, 5*. 

A SHOUT VISIT TO THE IONIAN ISLANDS, ATHENS, AND THE 

MOKEA. By Edward Gifkakd, Esq. Plates. Post 8vo, 12*. 

TRAVELS IN CRETE. By Robert Pasiiley, A.M., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Maps, Plates, and A\ T oodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo, 2L 2b. 

' A JOURNAL OF AN EXCURSION IN ASIA MINOR. Including a 
Visit to several unknown and undescribed Cities. By Charles Fellows, Esq. 
Second Edition. Plates. Imperial 8vo, 28$. Also, DISCOVERIES IN 
ANCIENT J.YCJA, during a Second Excursion in Asia Minor. Plates. 
Imperial 8vo, 21. 2s. AVith an ACC OUNT OP THE X ANTHIAN MARBLES, 
iiO\v deposited in the British Museum. Plates. 8vo, 5*. 

KKSE ARCHES IN ASIA MINOR, PONTUS, AND ARMENIA; with 

"onie Account of the Antiquities and Geology of those Countries. By W. I. 
JIamiljux, M.P., Secretary to the Geological Society. Map. Plates. 3 vols. 
8\o, 38*. 


E&ypt ana Syria. 

MODERN EGYPT AND THEBES: being a Description of Egypt ; with 
Inhumation for Tnn ellers in that Country. By Sir Gardner Wilkinson. 
Second Edition. AN oodeuts and Map, 2 vols. 8vo, 42*. 

-MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS, 

<icr;\ed from 1 1 i« *• pFV*. Sculpture, Paintings, Ac., still existing, compared 

with Ancient Atu!:« : f S\ Sir Gardner Wilkinson. Second Edition. With 
600 Illustrations, (i vols. 8\o, (if. 8*. 

TRAVELS IN EGYPT, NUBIA. SYRIA, AND TIIE IlOLY LAND; 

including j« .lourney round the Dead Sea and the country east of the Jordan. Jly 
Cai-tain, s hiiiv and Uanulks, U.N. Post 8\o, 2 s. (hi. 

C A I RI >, PE TRA, AND DAM ASCI S ; from Notes made during a Tour in 
thtse Countries. By John (i, Kinnkar, Esq. Post 8vo, Vs . 6 cl . 

JOURNEY THROUGH ARABIA PETRiEA TO MOUNT SINA , and 

the Kxcavatki) City ok Petra, — the Edom of the Prophecies. By M. Leon db 
Fv horde. Second Edition* With 65 Plates, Woodcuts, and Maps. 8vo, 18** 


Polynesia and tlie South Seas* 

VO YAGK OF DISCOVERY AND RESEARCH, IN THE SOUTHERN 
A M) ANTA I1CTIC SEAS ; during 1839-40-41-42-43. By Captain Sm James 
Clark Rons, Knt. Pintos and Maps. 2 vols. 8 vq. In Preparation, 

TRAVELS IN NEW ZEALAND, by Routes through the Interior. With 
contributions to the Geography, Geology, Botany, and Natural History of the 
islands. By Ernest Dikkeenrach, M.D., Naturalist to the New Zealand Com- 
pany, plates. 2 vols. 8vo, 24*. 

NOTES AND SKETCHES OF NEW SOUTH WALES, during a Re- 
sidence n that Colony from 1839 to 1843. By Mrs. Meredith. Post Svo, 2s. 6d . 
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Africa. 

FIFTY DAYS ON BOARD A SLAVE VESSEL IN THE MOZAM- 
BIQUE CHANNEL. By Rev. Pabcoe Gmlxfzll Hill, Chaplain of H.M.S. 
Cleopatra. Map. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 

THE WILD TRIBES AND ANIMALS OF WESTERN BARBARY. 
By John Drummond Hay, Esq. Post 8vo, 2s. (id. 


Central and South America. 

INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL IN CENTRAL AMERICA, CHIAPAS, 

AND YUCATAN. 13y John L. Stephens, Esq. 78 Engravings. 2 voLs. 8vo, 32s. 

A SECOND VISIT TO THE RUINED CITIES OF CENTRAL 

AMERICA. By John L. Stephens, Esq. 120 Engravings. 2 vote. 8vo, 42$. 

RAPID JOURNEYS ACROSS THE PAMPAS and among the Andes. 
By Sir Francis B. Heap, Bart. JThird Edition, post 8vo, ite. &i. 

BUENOS AYRES, AND THE PROVINCES OF RIO DE LA PLATA. 

By Sir Woodbine Parish, KAMI. Map. bvo, 18$. 

A JOURNEY FROM THE PACIFIC TO THE ATLANTIC, prov- 
ing the Andes in the Northern Provinces of Peru, and descending the great liiu-i 
Mar an on. By Henry Lister Maw, K.N. 8vo, 12$. 


'North America. 

TRAVELS OF A GEOLOGIST IN NORTH AMERICA, v.ith Observa- 
tions on the United States, Canada, and Nova Scotia. 1J> Chari kh kit, 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 

TEXAS' AND THE GULF OF MEXICO, during the Year By 

Mrs. HoiraTouN. With Plates. 2 vote. post bvo, 2 lx. 

TOUR THROUGH THE SLAVE STATES, fmm the River Pot- inn.-, i.v 
Baltimore in Maryland, to Texas and' the Frontiers of Mexico. By <*. W l r v 
thersto5thaugh. Esq. With Plates. 2 vols. Kvo, 20$. 

LETTERS FROM CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. Wi.k.h 
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FOREST SCENES AND INCIDENTS IN CANADA. By Mh Um.m.r 

Hw». Second Edition. l*ost bvo, 10 #. 
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Use of Emigrants. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 

EXCURSIONS IN NEWFOUNDLAND': With nn Arr.mrt the U .1 
Fishery ~ Fog Banks— Sealing Expeditions, Arc.; and a Geological Survey of tho 
island. By J. B. Jukrs, Esq. Map. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21$. 

OREGON, OALIFORNI A, AND OTHER TERRITORIES ON THU 
N. W. COAST OF AMERICA. By Robert Grkknhow, Librarian to Id* 
Department of State of tho United States. Map. bvo, 10/. 


West Indies. 

A JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE AMONGST THE NEGROES IV 
.THE WEST INDIES. By the late M. G. Lewis, Esq* A jNavJ&htton. Po,d 
3vq, 2t. M. 
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’ Europe. 

DOMESTIC MANNERS OF THE RUSSIANS* Described from a 
Year's Residence in that Country, chieiiy in the Interior. By the Rev. It. Listkr 
V enables, M.A. Post 8vo, iB. 0 d, 

LETTERS FROM TIIE SHORES OF THE BALTIC, in a Series of 
Letters. By A Lady. 2 vols. post 8vo, 20*. 

NORWAY AND HER LAPLANDERS; with a Few Hints to the Salmon 

Fisher in Norway. By John Milford, Esq. 8vo, 10s. (j d. 

PORTUGAL AND OALLICIA. Described from Notes made during a 
Journey to those Countries. By the Earl of Carnarvon. Second Edition. 
2 vols. post 8vo, 21$. 

BIBLE IN SPAIN ; Or the Journeys, Adventures, and Imprisonments of 
:tu Englishman in an Attempt to circulate the Scriptures in the Peninsula. By 
George Borrow, Esq. Fourth Edition. 3 vols. post 8vo, 27s. 

GYPSIES OF SPAIN; their Manners, Customs, Religion and Language. 
By U force Borrow, Esq. Third Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo, 18$. 

NARRATIVE OF TRAVELS IN AUSTRIA. With Remarks on the 
N^rial and Political Condition of that Country. By Peter Evan Tvrnbull, Esq. 
2 vols. 8 vo, 2Lv. 

TOUR IN AUSTRIAN LOMBARDY, NORTHERN TYROL, AND 
Li A V Alt I A. By John Borrow, Esq. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 10s. (>J. 

BUBBLES FROM THE BRUNNEN OF NASSAU. I3y An Old Man. 
t-ixth Edition. IGno, 5s. 

LETTERS FROM THE PYRENEES; on, Three Months’ 
tVnrsTRi vv Wa\»khino.s amidst the wildest Scenes of the French and 
vmmi Mountain^. By T. Clifton Paris, B.A. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

A RIDE ON HORSEBACK TO FLORENCE, THROUGH FRANCE 
\ M> SWITZERLAND ; described in a Series of Letters. By A Lady. 2 vols 

3»ONtK\o, 18$. 

AN ARCHITECTURAL TOUR IN NORMANDY, with some Remarks 
ot> Norman Architecture, By B. G. Knight, M.P. Second Edition. Plates 

Foal hvo, h.f. dcL 

LETTERS FROM ITALY. With Sketches of History, Literature, and 
Art. By Catharine Taylor. Second Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo, 17s. 

THE CITIES AND CEMETERIES OF ETRURIA, described from Two 
Journeys made for the purpose of investigating the existing remains of Etruscan 
( i ulization. By G kujwk Dennis, 8vu. in the Press. 

i'j 1 1 : MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 

A. NO IRELAND, including The Channel Islands, and Isle of Man. By 
Mi* George Dead. Third Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo, 12s, 
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HAND-BOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 

HAND-BOOK OF TRAVEL-TALK ; or Conversations in English, Ger- 
man, French, and Italian ; with a Vocabulary, and Tables of Moneys. ISino, 
U.M. 

HAND-BOOK FOR NORTH GERMANY, Holland, Belgium, I’iusmi, 

AND THB HlHNIC TO SWITZERLAND. Map. 1‘OSt 8vo, 12.S'. 

HAND-BOOK FOR SOUTH GERMANY, Bavaria, Tvum, 

Bai.zburg ; the Austrian and Bavarian Alps ; the Danube, kjiom L'lm to 
the Black Sea. Map. Post 8vo, 10 a: 

HAND-BOOK FOR SWITZERLAND, thf Alps of aSavoy and Pied- 
mont. Map. Post 8Vo, 105. 

HAND-BOOK FOR NORTHERN EUROPE, Denmark, Norway, 

Sweden, and Russia. Map and Plans. Post 8v0, 125 . 

IIAND-BOOK FOR THE EAST, Malta, The Ionian Islands, Turkic , 
Asta Minor, and Constantinople. Maps. Post 8vo, lbs. 

HAND-BOOK FOR NORTHERN ITALY, Sardinia, Of no*, Tm 
lii Viera, Venice, Lombardy, and Tuscany. Maji. Po»tsvo, 1 '2s. 

HAND-BOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY, Komi:, The Fatal Static 
v and Cities ok Etruria. Maps. Port 8vo, lbs. 

HAND-BOOK FOR SOUTHERN ITALY, Sicily, and Nuu. Map. 

Post 8 vo. Nearly Ready. 

HAND-BOOK OF PAINTING. ITALY. Bon- a -uMu m tic* 

unlearned, pointing out the leading styles of Art. Fioni the <itun.ii: oi K \ * . : m,. 
Edited by C, L. Eastlake, U.A. Post bvo, 12*. 

HAND-BOOK FOR FRANCE, Normandy. Biutmny, Tm- Krwm, 
Lotre, Seine, Rhone, and Garonne ; the I-'hkm h Alk*i, Da; im«c» k Pi..- 
•VENCK, AND THE PYRENEES, MapS. Post 8*0, 125 . 

HAND-BOOK FOR EGYPT ANI) THEBES. With all tf.<* 

Jiiformation for Travellers Id that Country, and on the Overland Pn^asni in.i .« 
By Sir (Iahdneii Wilkinson. Woodcuts ami Map. 2 wls. 8\o, 42.;. 

IIAND-BODK FOR SPAIN, Andalusia, Granada, Catajonu, .Madri d 

&c. Maps. Post8vo, Nearly ready. 

HAND-BOOK FOR ENGLAND AND WALES— Map. Port JA .. 

- Nearly ready. * 

IIAND-BOOK FOR LONDON, PAST AND PRESENT ; A fWim 

Guide to Strangers, alphabetically arranged. Map. Post Svo. In pr-pamt ;.,o. 

HAND-BOOK FOR THE PUBLIC GALLERIES OF ART. W,:d 
Historical and Biographical Notices. By Mrs. Jameson. Post Mo. 

HAND-BOOK FOR HAMPTON COURT, \VLNDSOR AND ETON 
Had WESTMINSTER ABBEY. Woodcuts, l eap. 8vo, Vs. Gd. cadi. 
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POETRY, THE DRAMA, 8cc. 

LIFE AND WORKS OF LORD BYRON. (Library Edition.) Com- 
prising hia Poetry, Letters, and Journals. Collected and arranged with Notes by 
Scott, Jeffrey, Wilson, Ileber, Lockhart, Ellis, Campbell, Milman, &c. By 
Thomas Moore, Esq. Flates. 17 vols. Leap. 8vo, 5 s. each. 

POETICAL WORKS OF LORD BYRON. (Travelling Edition.) With 
Portraits and Views. New and cheaper Edition. Royal 8vo, 15s. 

CH1LDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. (Illustrated Edition.) With 
sivty Vignette Engravings by eminent Artists from Sketches made on the spot, 
expressly to illustrate the Poem. Demy 8vo, 21s. 

LORD BYRON'S POEMS. '(Cheap Edition.) 1. Giaour. 2. Bride or 
Ajjydos. 8. Corsair. 4. Lara. 5. .Siege ok Corinth. 6. Beppo. 7. Mazeppa. 
K Island. 9. Parisina. 10. Prisoner of Cuillos. 2 vols. 24mo, 5$. ; or 
separately Cul. each. 

LORD BYRON’S DRAMAS. (Cheap Edition.) 1. Manfred. 2. Marino 
Kai.i kiu>. 8. Heaven and Earth. 4. Sardanapalus. 5. Two Foscari. 
(!. Deformed Transformed. 7. Cain. 8. Werner. 2 vols. 24mo, 7s. ; or 
separately at Cxi. and Is. each. 

LORD BYROWS CTflLDE HAROLD. (Cheap Edition.) With an 
Kngraved Title. 24mo, 2s. 6d. 

LEAVES FROM A JOURNAL. By Lord Robertson. Crown 8vo. 

POETICAL WORKS OF REV. GEORGE CRABBE. With his Life. 

B\ his N»\. Plates. 8 vols. fcap. 8vo, 5s. each. 

POETICAL WORKS OF BISHOP HEBER, including Palestine, Europe, 
Tin: ID n Ska, &c. Third Editioiu Portrait. Fcap. 8vo, 7s. (id. 

BE A l TIES OF THE BRITISH POETS. With Biographical and 
Cmjuml Nomc’ks, and an Essav on English Poetry. By Thomas Campbell, 
INq. Flatus. New’ Edition. Koval 8vo, 15/?. 

ANCIENT SPANISH BALLADS; Historical and Romantic. Trans- 
lated, by J. (i. Lockhart, Esq. Third Edition. With Illuminated Titles, 

( nlmucd Borders, \ ignettes, &c. 4to, 21. 2$. 

POETICAL WORKS OF REV. H. II. MILMAN, including FALL 
of .f F U us a LEM — 8 AMOR — and other Poems. Second Edition. Plates. 

8 vols. Fcap. 8vo, 18 a;. 

REJECTED ADDRESSES. By James and Horace Smith. With Notes 
by Uio Authors. Twentieth Edition. Portraits. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. Cd. 

FRAGMENTS FROM GERMAN PROSE WRITERS. With Biogra- 
phicil Notices. By Sarah Austin. Post 8Vo, 10$. 

T RANHLATIONS FROM THE GERMAN, in Prose and Verse. By 
Edward Kbkvb, and John Edward Taylor, Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d . 

CHARACTERISTICS OF PAINTERS. By Henry Reeve, E sq. Post 8vo,4s. 
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CLASSICAL AND SCHOOL BOOKS. 

A DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
Edited bv Wm. Smith, LL.l). With Numerous Illustrations on Wood. (1130 
pages. ; 8vo, 

A SCHOOL DICTIONARY OF ANTIQUITIES. Abridged from the 
above work. With Woodcuts. Square Hvo 
The object and design of this work is to furnish the schooling of the lower forms with 
such information as will assist him in understanding the Classic Authors, without sub- 
jecting him to the expense of procuring larger works, of the whole of which he cannot 
avail himself until his scholarship is advanced. 

A DICTIONARY OF CREEK AND ROMAN BIOGRAPHY AND 
MYTHOLOGY. Edited by Wm. Smith, LL.D. Publishing Monthly, to he 
completed in :i vols. Vol. 1. 8vo. Ifcir.- 

A NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF ANCIENT BIOGRAPHY, 

MYTHOLOGY, and GEOGRAPHY, for the I'oe of Schools, baaed upon the 
preceding work. 8vo. In preparation. 

This work will comprise the same subjects as are contained in the well-known Dic- 
tionary of Lempriere, avoiding its errors, supplying its deficiencies, and exhibiting m :t 
concise form the re* lifts of the labours of modern scholars. The Mioirriphu a! and 
Mythological articles will he founded upon those in the “ Dictionary of Gr<»k ,u‘d 
Roman Biography and Mythology : the Geographical article© vwli be written -A 

for this work. 

MATTHUF/S GREEK GRAMMAR. Translated from tbr- G. mi:.*, b 
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